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I 

ANCIENT INDIAN GENEALOGIES AND CHRONOLOGY 

Bv F. E. PARGITER, M.A. 

rjiHE subject that I venture to discuss in this paper 
is one that may seem surprising and even fantastic, 
and yet, if any orderliness can be introduced into the 
earliest Indian ages, it can only be attained by examining 
and co-ordinating all the genealogical and quasi-historical 
data which have been handed down in Sanskrit books. 
The subject has been before my mind for many years, 
and it has been only after long consideration of all the 
relevant information, which I have been able to collect out 
of all those books, especially the Epics and Puranas, that 
it has seemed to me some measure of order may be educed 
out of the chaos of material. That information is con- 
densed in the following pages, and no statement is made 
without citing the authorities that support it. I may say 
that the conclusions set out here were not reached from 
any preconceived ideas, except this one (if it merits that 
description), that the ancient ksatriya literature deserves 
to be examined from a common-sense point of view on the 
supposition that it may contain genuine tradition, however 
much distorted in the course of time. It was only after 
investigating the subject piecemeal, following each detail 
JKAS. 1910 . ^ 



2 ANCIENT INDIAN GENEALOGIES AND CHRONOLOGY 

into other details to which it led and continually le- 
arrano-incr them as their number and mutual relations 
developed, that something definite seemed at first to 
emerge out of the chaos, and then gradually the subject 
seemed to shape itself into some degree of order. Even if 
my views should not commend themselves to others, yet 
the material collected here and the method of treatment 
may, I hope, be of some service to others in elucidating the 
subject. Hitherto ancient India has appeared rather like 
a view in a photograph, with the various distant objects 
shown, it is true, yet somewhat flattened in perspective ; 
and it has been my endeavour in this paper to apply 
the stereoscopic process to it, so as to make the vista of 
the past stand out in something like its true distances. 

It is a commonplace that early history concerns itself 
almost entirely with celebrated men and their personal 
deeds. Nothing more than that can then be expected 
in the accounts that have come down to us about ancient 
India, and on the whole that is all that is offered in 
Sanskrit books, if we consider the matter that is primarily 
genealogical or quasi-historical and the stories introduced 
therein to explain or illustrate it. 

In ancient India there were two classes of celebrated 
men, kings and rishis (this word may fairly be Anglicized), 
and early Indian chronicles deal almost wholly with them. 
A remarkable distinction must, however, be noted between 
the orenealoffical accounts of kings and rishis. A king’s 
life was conditioned by his family, his capital, and his 
territories. The rishi’s life had no such bounds ; his youth 
was spent in the hermitage of some spiritual preceptor 
whose teaching he desired, and after he had finished his 
studies his life was passed wherever he chose to fix his 
hermitage, or in any capital where a king welcomed his 
ministrations, or in any spot where he could best carry 
out austerities (tapas). The kings belonged to dynasties, 
and were proud of and cherished the memory and fame of 
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their ancestors. The rishis developed no similar priestly 
succession ; they cared little about preserving particulars 
of tlieir lineage, though a patronymic or gotra name 
attested descent in most families. Kings hoped to transmit 
their realm and lineage, enhanced by their own fame, to an 
enduring posterity. The rishis sought eminence in sacred 
erudition and the power of austerities, and their successors 
were their spiritual rather than their natural sons. With 
kings the dynasty was the great idea, each king being 
a link in its perpetuation and exaltation. With the rishis 
sacred lore was the great idea, each rishi being a link in its 
transmission and glorification. Individual ambition existed 
among both classes, but the main result ultimately was 
this — among ksatriyas the royal dynasty formed the 
enduring memory, and among brahmans religious doctrine 
and priestly power constituted the permanent achievement. 

It is clear, then, that genealogical accounts and stories of 
royal exploits were the essential features of the ksatriya 
record, while genealogies were but a collateral detail with 
the ancient brahmans. Royal genealogies have been 
handed down in many compositions ; ^ brahmanical 
genealogies can hardly be said to exist. The former 
constituted one of the main subjects which every Purana 
was expected to set out ; the latter are nowhere mentioned 
as a matter that required particular attention. Marriage 
alliances were subjects of great moment with kings ; the 
stories told about rishis indicate that their lineage was by 
no means unblemished. The three great ksatriya lines, 

^ The references to the various works cited are taken from the 
following editions: — Jfahdbkdrata and IlariiHuiisa, Calc., 1835; RCirnd- 
yana, Bomb. ; Kurma, Mdrkandeya, and Vdyu Puranas, Biblioth. Indica ; 
Agni, Garuda, Linga, and Matsya Puranas, Jivananda \ idyasagara s 
Calc, editions of 1882, 1890, 1885, and 1876 respectively ; Bhdgavata 
Purana, Bomb. ; Brahma and Padma Puranas, Anandasrama Bomb. 
Series ; Vimu Purana, Wilson’s Translation. The chapter is quoted as 
well as the verse in the MBh. and Hariv.j because the numbering of 
the verses is not always correct. It is indicated throughout by italic 
figures. 
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the Solar and Lunar and Yadava dynasties, profess to 
exhibit more than hfty well-remembered generations ; 
among I’ishi families it is rare to find a list of five 
continuous descents. The longest that I am aware of is 
this — Vasistha, Saktri, Pai-asara, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
Suka Araneya and his sons^ — yet even in this line Vasistha 
is probably only a gotra name. The most copious list of 
brahman families of common origin is that of the sons 
and descendants of Yisvamitra,- and the longest line of 
brahmanical descent is that attributed to Yitahavya the 
Haihaya ; ^ and both of them were ksatriyas by birth 
who became brahmans."* This marked difference can only 
be explained on the ground that royal lineages were not 
the concern of rishis, but of court bards and court priests. 
This ksatriya literature grew up in virtual independence 
of brahmanical literature, and only when it had developed 
into an imposing mass and had attained great popular 
appreciation was it taken over by the brahmans as a not 
unworthy branch of knowledge. It was then that it was 
arranged and augmented with stories and discourses 
fashioned after brahmanical ideas. 

The desire of handing down their genealogies and royal 
exploits existed thus among kings, and they had the 

1 MBh. i, m, 6757-60 ; 17S, 6792-4 ; (;0, 2208-9 ; xii, 351, 13642-3 ; 
331, 8483-5 ; 336, I2I93-7. Kfirma, i, 10, 20-7. Hnric. IS, 977-81. 

^ MBh. xii, 49, 1771-2 ; xiii, 4^ 248-60. Bhiujar. ix, 16, 28-37. 
Brahma, 10, 55-66. Vayu, ii, 39, 93-9. Ilarir. 37, 1460-74 ; 33, 
1767-76. 

* MBh. xiii, 30, 1997-2005. 

‘ Vitahavya gained brahmanhood (MBh. xiii, 30, 1983-97, 2005-6) 
becaxise a Bhargava rishi falsely asserted by implication that he was 
a brahman, and the assertion had to stand good. Visvamitra’s difficulty 
laj’ in the fact that he was of pure ksatriya lineage. Not a few royal 
ksatriyas had no difficulty in becoming brahmans, because there had been 
brahman paternity in their near ance.stry ; thus among King Vitatha’s 
descendants (see p. 45) were Kanva, Maudgalya, and other brahmans. 
Brahman paternity was sufficient in those days. See p. 37 and p. 45, 
n. 3. The mother might be of the lowest class, as was Vyasa's mother, 
or was unnecessary according to various stories. 
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means of doing so in bards and court priests. There was 
also a strong- popular interest in the traditions and ballads 
relating to famous kings, and a class of men existed who 
learnt the old stories and genealogies, for nothing less 
than this can be implied by the many terms used to 
describe them, such as pura-vid, piirdna-jna, imurcmilxa, 
vamsu-vid, vamki-purdmi-jna ; and they were both 
brahmans and others, for the words dvija, vipra, and 
jana are often added to the description. Such men or 
perhaps popular traditions are referred to in other 
expressions, such as ity anusiisrumaJi , iti sriitavi, uda- 
harcniti, etc. 

These old genealogies, therefore, with their incidental 
stories are not to be looked upon as legends or fables 
devoid of basis or substance, but contain genuine historical 
tradition, and may well be considered and dealt with 
from a common-sense point of view. They give us an 
opportunity of viewing ancient India from the ksatriya 
standpoint. The ksatriyas played a very great part in 
those early days, and a consideration of the literature that 
they originated is essential to a right understanding of 
those distant times. The reproach that there was no 
historical faculty in ancient India is true only as regards 
the brahmans. The ksatriyas did display almost as much 
of that faculty as could be expected in such ages in the 
appreciation bestowed on the dynastical genealogies and 
ballads of royal exploits. In Babylonia and Egypt 
permanent records were made in inscriptions and on clay 
tablets. In ancient India there was (as far as we know) 
no such method of perpetuation, and ancient deeds could 
be handed down only by memory. We have the results 
in the Epics and Purana.s, together with a great quantity 
of brahmanical accretions. 

It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that the kings on 
whom praise is bestowed in the brahmanical literature are 
by no means those who are highly extolled in the ksatriya 
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literature. The Rig- Veda contains hymns composed during 
the ages that intervened between Mandhatr Yauvanasva ^ 
and Devapi, who lived about a century before the great 
battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas (see p. 53). 
During that long period the most famous monarchs wei’e 
Arjuna, Marutta, Sagara, Bharata, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa, 
Dilipa II, and Rama,* besides famous kings such as 
Hariscandra, Alarka, Ajamidha, Kuru, Brahmadatta, and 
others,® yet none of these are mentioned in the hymns 
except Bharata,^ and apparently Ajamidha,® and possibly 
Rama.® The accounts, as they stand now, generally extol 
such great rulers as munificent sacrificers, yet the rishis 
have preserved no hymns composed in their honour, if 
any were composed. It can hardly be supposed that no 
rishis capable of .song existed during the reigns of all 
those monarchs. On the other hand, the kings who are 
lauded in the hymns, such as the Pancala kings, Divodasa, 
Sudas, and others (see p. 21), are hardly known to 
ksatriya fame. It would seem, first, that the really 
famous kings, confident in themselves and their big 
battalions, cared little about the divine assistance which 
the rishis professed to bestow, or that the brahmanical 
sacrificial rites were not fully elaborated in their time ; 
and, secondly, that the rishis established their spiritual 
ascendancy through the later, less powerful, but devout- 
minded kings of Central Madhyadesa, such as Bharata’s 
successors and the Pancala kings. Hence, probably, in 
great measure the special sanctity and claims asserted 
for that region. 

It is not to be expected that precision in genealogical 

^ See pp. 30 and 31. Big-V. x, 13^, is attributed to him. 

* See p. 30. ^ See Table of genealogical li.sts, p. 26. 

^ k. ' i, 16, 4, and other passages. Bharata is, I believe, the only 
really great king who receives appropriate esteem in the brahmanical 
literature, and he reigned in Central Madhyadesa. He appears to have 
been decidedly hrahmanya. 

^ Big-V. 44, Q- ^ Big-r.Ji,93,U. 
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details can be found, and for obvious reasons. In fact, 
it is often frankly stated that, while the lists are given 
“ at length ” and “ in correct succession ”, vistarena and 
fnmparveiw ^ yet they are not complete, and that the 
names of those kings only are mentioned who were 
famous or were specially rememhered.- Sometimes it is 
stated that a long list is only a succinct one, saiil-sepena 
or HU mdsena? Admittedly, then, the lists are not exhaustive, 
and this conclusion is confirmed by three considerations.* 
First, some of the lists omit even well-known names ; 
thus, if we look at the Solar dynasty, the Agni and 
Pudma Puranas omit Sudiisa, father of Mitrasaha Kalmasa- 
pada, who was famed by his patronymic Saudasa, and 
the Bhdgavaia and Karma omit Ambarisa, who was 
a celebrated king. Secondly, little - known names are 
supplied by some of the authorities ; thus, in the same 
dynasty the Karma, Linga, Maisya, and Padma insert 
Pranioda between Drdhasva and Haryasva, while the 
other authorities ignore him. There is no ground for 
suspecting that Pramoda has heen invented ; as an 
insignificant king he has simply been dropped out of 
the other lists. Thirdly, names occur which are obviously 
or probably patronymics ; thus, in the Yadava dynasty 
Satvat and his son Satvata are given only hy the Gariida, 
Liiigu, and Vdyu, while the other Puranas omit one or 
other of these names. A king who is remembered only 
by his patronymic is on the verge of dropping out. 

Notwithstanding such omissions, the lineage is generally 
given as being continuous ; thus, in the Lunar dynasty some 
authorities give from ten to thirteen generations between 

^ Brahma, 13, 2 ; Matsya, 43, 5 ; Vayu, ii, 3:1, 1 ; 37, 115 ; Harir. 31, 
1653 ; 3:1, 1842. 

- Brahma, 15, 831-2 ; Kurma, i, 21, 60; Lihya, i, 66, 43 ; Padma, y, 8, 
161-2 ; Vayu, ii, 26, 211 ; Visnu, iv, 4', Hariv. 15, 831. 

“ Liwja, i, 68, 1 ; Kurma, i, 21, 60. 

* See also p. 11, and the names in brackets in the Table of lists are 
further instances of omissions. 
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Kuru and Pratipa, while others reduce them to five or six. 
And it is generally said or implied that the successor 
after a gap was son of the predecessor before the gap. 
There are four ways in which the relationship between 
two kings is expressed, and they may be explained most 
easily by styling the predecessor A and the successor B ; 
and A may be either named or referred to by the pronoun 
tad. They are these ; (1) B was A’s son, the relation 
being defined by some word meaning son or begotten : ^ 

(2) B was of A, no relationship being specified ; ^ 

(3) B was from or after A, the ablative case being used 
or the equivalent adverbial form and (4) B was heir 
of A.* These different ways no doubt often mean only 
the same thing, namely, sonship ; still, the first does not 
always mean immediate sonship ; the second and fourth 
might cover cases where brothers, nephews, or grandsons 
succeeded ; and the third might imply simply that one 
king followed another with little or no relationship 
between them. Such being the conditions, the additional 
names which some lists give may be genuine names ; 
and, if alloM^ance must be made for omissions, such names 
may show with some probability where gaps occur. 
Exactitude, however, in these points is not indispensable 
for the present purpose. All that is necessary is that 
the genealogies should be set out with approximate 
fullness, and synchronisms will introduce fixed points 
among them, from which the generations may be reviewed 
and adjusted either backwards or forwards. 

As regards names, the kings who were especially 

^ e.g. Vijaydd Ruruko jajne, Rurukdt tu Vrkah sutah. Garuda, i, 
138, 28. 

^ e.g. Drdhdsvaaya Pramodas ca and Haryah'asya Nikumhho ’bhut. 
Matgya, 12, 33. 

^ e.g. Ndbhdgdd Ambariso ’bhut, Sindhudilpo ’mharlsaiah. Garuda, i, 
138, 31. Ways (2) and (3) become indistinguishable where the abl. and 
the gen. are alike, e.g. Bdhos tu Sagarah smrtah. Ibid. 28. 

* e.g. Sasadasya tu ddyadah Kakntstho nama. Brahma, ix, 7, .II. 
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celebrated are well known, and the names of the others 
are mainly useful as marking steps in the descent, so that 
as long as the steps are labelled, it is not material whether 
insignificant names are perfectly correct. Where a name 
appears in several forms, I have taken that form which is 
supported by most of the authorities or the best of them : 
and if the variations ai*e too many to render that possible, 
I have adopted what seems the most likely form. Only 
such names are included in the lists as are found in at 
least two authorities.^ 

In these ways, though absolute accuracy is unattainable, 
it may j^et be possible to reach such an approximation as 
may be sufficient for working purposes. 

The most salient feature that appears on a comparison 
of the genealogies is the great length of the Solar dynasty 
of Ayodhya. It contains some ninety-three names, whereas 
the two next longest lists are much shorter, namely, the 
Yadava line of Western India with some sixty-two names, 
and the Lunar or Paurava line with about fifty names. 
There are good reasons for holding that the Solar list is 
fairly complete and that the latter two are far from 
being so. 

India has often suftered from invading hosts from the 
north-west, and there can be no doubt that similar 
invasions occurred during the earliest ages. The Aryan 
invasion is the first of which we have any evidence, and 
there are indications that other races poured into and 
swept over North India afterwards. The most striking- 
instance of this is the story of the struggle of Sagara, 

^ The Brahma Purana and the Harivamsa (which is virtually a Parana) 
cannot generally be regarded as distinct authorities, for their lists have 
such close and even verbal resemblance as to indicate that they are little 
more than two versions of one authority. The other Puranas, while 
showing much similarity in some places, differ considerably in others, 
and do not readily fall into separate groups. The general exposition 
of the dynasties (pp. 10-25) will give some idea of the connexions 
which they show with one another in some, though not in all, portions of 
the genealogies. 
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king of Ayodhya, against the Haihayas and Talajahghas 
(see p. 36, etc.) and hordes of Sakas, Pahlavas, Kambojas, 
etc. All the authorities which relate the story say this.^ 
Bahu, king of Ayodhya,® was driven from his throne by 
the invaders and died afterwards in the forest ; his queen 
gave birth to Sagara ; Sagara was brought up in Aurva 
Bhargava’s hermitage, and on attaining manhood fought 
against and finally subjugated the invaders. If there is 
any historical truth in this story, it can only mean that 
the whole of North India had been overrun by those hordes, 
that every kingdom in the north-west and Madhyadesa 
had fallen, that Kosala, the most easterly kingdom of 
Madhyadesa, which encountered the invaders last, went 
down for a time, and that Sagara subdued them and 
re-established the Solar dynasty. Those events imply 
a period of some thirty years at least in Kosala, and 
indicate that North - Western and Western India and 
Madhyadesa must have been submerged for half a century 
at least.^ The Kosala line remained unbroken, but all 
the dynasties west of it must have suffered seriously, 
and if we can synchronize this period with some period 
in the other dynasties, confusion or a material gap may 


* MBh. iii, 106, 8831-2 ; Bhai/av. ix, S, 2-7 ; Brahma, S, 47-51 ; VCiyu, ii, 
26, 121-42; Harir. 13, 760-74) 784; RCimay. i, 70, 27-37; ii, 110, 
15-25 (imperfectly). The map published by me in this Journal for 1908, 
p. 332, will help to elucidate this paper. 

^ The Bdmay. calls him Asita. 

® During this period the invaders were in power and had probably 
begun to settle down in the countries they had conquered ; and this 
also seems implied by their appealing to Vasistha (that is, one of the 
Vasistha family) and his taking them under his protection, for the 
Vasisthas were the court-priests of Ayodhya (as mentioned in p. 14), and 
he as a brahman may have maintained his position as court-priest under 
the Haihaya-Talajangha rule. Sagara’s repressive treatment of the 
different peoples (as explained in the passages cited above), therefore, 
means probably that the rules which he imposed on them applied to 
those barbarians who had settled down and remained in the territories 
which he ruled as cakravartin and not to the nations outside India. He 
marked off and degraded them from the rest of his subjects, and the 
distinctions naturally disappeared in the course of time. 
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be expected in them. That is what we do find. A great 
gap occurs in the Lunar line ; the Kanyakubja dynasty 
disappeared ; the Kasi genealogy is confused ; and new 
dynasties sprang up afterwards in Madhyadesa. 

This story shows that Kosala from its eastward position 
escaped various calamities that befell the more westerly 
kingdoms. Its dynastic list therefore remained continuous 
and full, while the lists of other dynasties will be found 
to have sufiered breaks, and thus necessarily fall short 
of it in their numbers. Further, other djmasties were 
not so great and important continuously as the Solar 
monarchy, and their lists were not handed down with the 
same veneration and fullness. Their lists are manifestly 
far from complete, as the Table of genealogies shows. 
The length of the Solar line, therefore, is not to be 
corrected and reduced by a comparison with the other 
lines, but is a standard by which we may measure the 
deficiencies and gaps in the other lists, and the Table of 
genealogies will show how truly it serves this purpose. 

Besides such vicissitudes, changes were also produced 
by internal conquests. Thus the dynasties of North and 
South Pahcala sprang from the Paurava Ajamidha of the 
Lunar race. He or his sons conquered those countries 
and established separate thrones in them. Again, one of 
the near descendants of Jyainagha’s son Yidarbha of the 
Yadava race was Cidi or Cedi, and he originated the 
Caidya kings,^ that is, the kingdom of Cedi. That 
dynasty, however, was conquered afterwards by the 
Paurava Vasu, who was fifth in descent from Kuru, and 
established himself as Caidya - Uparicara. He also 
conquered the neighbouring countries as far as Magadha, 
and established his five sons in five kingdoms there, two 
of which were Cedi and Magadha, and two others were 

' Agui, 374, 17-18; BUiyav. ix, 34, 1-2; Matsya. 44, 35-8 ; Padma, 
V, 13, 19-21 ; Vayzi, ii, 3S, 36-8 ; Vismi, iv, 13 ; Liiiga, i, 68, 37-40 ; 
Garuda, i, 139, 29-30. 
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probably Karusa and Kausambi. His eldest son, 
Brhadratha, obtained Magadha and founded the dynasty 
which flourished under Jarasandha in the Pandavas’ timed 

In dealing with these ancient genealogies synchronisms 
are the most important points to be considered. The 
genealogies are of little practical value by themselves. 
It is only by co-ordinating them that they can be made 
to furnish any chronological results which may possess 
any value, and this can only be done by establishing 
synchronisms between the various lines. Synchronisms, 
therefore, are the essential facts in the present inquiry. 
Now, stories and allusions exist in plenty connecting- 
various kings and rishis, but are obviously not equally 
worthy of credence, and it is necessary to ascertain some 
criteria by which their trustworthiness may be estimated. 
The following distinctions are put forward as likely to 
help, with reasonable sureness, to eliminate what cannot 
be genuine tradition : — 

Passages which connect different kings and rishis 
may be divided into four broad classes : (1) allusions or 
comments, incidental or explanatory, in the course of 
a genealogy; (2) incidental allusions elsewhere ; (3) stories 
which are primarily kaatriya stories ; and (4) stories which 
are primarily brahmanical. 

The first class occur as professedly genuine details and 
are introduced simply because they belong naturally to the 
genealogical accounts. They are most trustworthy when 
moderate in number and really explanatory, and they are 
open to doubt the more they show signs of amplification 
and exaggeration.- Passages of the second class are met 
with by way of explanation or comparison, and are most 
trustworthy when they are brief and are introduced 
simply and naturally. 

The third class comprises a great number of stories of 

^ See MBh. i, 63, 2334-65, and passag-es cited for this dynasty, p. 22. 

- The Oarntja contains very little explanatory matter. 
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various kinds, and may be broadly divided into those that 
describe some alleged occurrence and those that are mainly 
laudatory. The latter kind are generally replete with 
exaggeration, and often disregard conditions of time and 
place. As an instance may be mentioned the long fight 
between Bhisma and Rama Jamadagnya in MBli. v, 179, 
etc., which is impossible, because Rama lived many 
centuries before Bhisma. This latter kind may be 
discarded as worthless, but stories of the former kind 
may afford useful information if they agree with other 
stories, and this much is in their favour, that their ksatriya 
features probably go back to early times, before the Epic 
and Pauranic literature was taken over and manipulated 
by the brahmans. 

The fourth class of stories, that are principally brah- 
manical, bear their character unmistakably on their face. 
They may be roughly divided into three kinds : (1) those 
that exalt the dignity of some rishi, (2) those that 
inculcate some doctrine, and (3) those that extol the 
majesty of some god or the sanctity of some spot. 
Probably only the first kind merit any attention, yet 
there is always a doubt whether they represent the 
original story. The other two kinds are generally 
fabrications. As an example of a pious story blending 
moral delinquencies and chronological absurdities, it would 
be difficult to match that of Galava in MBh. v, 113, etc.^ 
It is not necessary for the present purpose to sift such 
stories, and this circumspection is requisite in the stories 
told in the Santi-p. of the MBh., which cannot be accepted 
without corroboration. 

In these ways some discrimination is possible among 
the great quantity of material, and a considerable number 
of synchronisms can be collected which can claim some 
degree of genuineness ; still, in drawing inferences from 
them certain cautions must be borne in mind. These 
^ Strangely enough it finds an echo in MBh. iii, 197, 13301-2. 
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cautions are more or less obvious and well known, and yet 
it is well to state them so that the use made of the 
materials may not seem capricious. They are these. 

First, patronymics do not always indicate the relation of 
father and son, but often designate a descendant. Putting 
aside such generic terms as Paurava, Yadav’a, Bharata, 
Atreya, Bhargava, etc., we find Visvamitra called Kausika ^ 
after his grandfather, Rama Dasarathi called Raghava ^ 
after his great-grandfather, and Krsna called Madhav'a, 
Satvata, Varsneya, and also Dasarha after distant 
ancestors, as well as Sauri ■* after a nearer ancestqgjf The 
primary inference would be that a patronymic ii/eans 
a son or daughter, yet we must be quite ready to take it 
as meaning a descendant if the context or other considera- 
tions should so indicate. 

Secondly and conv'ersely, the simple name does not 
always refer to the forefather of that name, but is also at 
times applied to his descendants. This is a common use 
collectively in the Rig-Veda. As an instance of its 
application singly we find Kuvalasva of the Solar dynasty 
styled Iksvaku ; ® but this use is rare as regards ksatriyas 
in the Epics and Puranas. This caution applies with 
special force to the names of rishis, and unless it is care- 
fully observed we may fall into all kinds of errors. Thus the 
name Vasistha occurs at all periods of the Solar dynasty,® 
and plainly refers to a long succession of members of the 
Vasistha family ; in fact, that family appears to have held 
the office of court-priests to that dynasty, as the Kasyapas 
were hereditary priests of Janamejaya Pariksita.’^ 

In the same way must be understood the frequent 

* MBh. i, 17o, 6695 ; Markantl. 0, 10 ; Hariv. IS, 753. 

3 MBh. iii, 377, 16030. = MBh. i, 232, 8078 ; .?3.3, 808.3-4 ; v, 71, 2581. 

* MBh. i, 221, 7989. = MBh. iii, 200, 13486, with 201, 13515-19. 

* For instance, a Vasistha occurs with Trisahku (p. 33), with Sagara 
(p. 10, n. 3), with Kalmasapada (p. 45, n. 3), and with Dasaratha 
(Sdmay. i, 7, 4, etc.). Other Vashsthas occur elsewhere, see p. 50. 

^ Altar. Brdh. vii, o, 27, and see viii, 4, 22. 
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mention of Bharadvaja, Kanva, Gotama, Bhrgu, Atri, etc., 
at different periods. In fact, the indifference which 
characterized the rishis as regards their genealogies (as 
already mentioned) led them to neglect the personal name 
of members of the great fjotras, and to mention them 
simply by their gotra name, with the result that the 
personality of the original bearer of the name and that 
of his descendants have been often confused. This applies 
even to the name Visvainitra, as will be shown among the 
synchronisms, for the first and great Yisvamitra’s 
descendants were divided into two gotra.s, the Kausikas 
and the Visvamitras.'^ The rivalry between him and the 
great Vasistha, who was court - priest of Ayodhya in 
Trisahku’s time, was perpetuated among tlieir descendants ; 
and, as the brahmans were indifferent about personal 
particulars, the accounts, as they stand now, often show 
wild confusion, all the Vasisthas being described more or 
less closely in terms of the great Vasistha, and all the 
Visvamitras in terms of the great Vi^vamitra.’^ The only 
method of unravelling the confusion and of distinguishing 
the various Vasisthas and Visvamitras is to get the royal 
genealogies clear, and then assign those rishis to their 
several periods by attaching them to the kings with whom 
they were associated. 

Thirdly, it often happened that the same name was 
borne by different individuals, so that it by no means 
follows that the same name in different places means the 
same person. It is expressly said that among kings there 
were scores of Dhrtarastras, Janamejayas, Brahmadattas, 
Bhismas, Bhimas, Kasas, Kusas, etc.,® and that in the 
Lunar dynasty there were two Rksas, two Pariksits, three 
Bhimasenas, and two Janamejayas.^ In that dynasty, 

^ Bhdc/av. ix, 16, 34-7. 

® See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, i, 75, etc. ® MBh. ii, S, 333-6. 

* Brahma, 13, II2-I3 ; Hariv. 3S, 1817-18. Yet the lists do not show- 
three Bhimasenas, and two have dropped out. There were three 
Janamejayas, if we reckon the monarch who reigned after the great battle. 
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moreover, we have the strange coincidence that the two 
Pariksits and the two later Janamejayas were father and 
son respectively^ There were more kings than one that 
bore the name Divodasa, Sudasa, or Srnjaya. This caution 
also must be considered in dealing with the names of 
rishis, because similarity of names was probably just as 
common among brahmans as among ksatriyas ; thus there 
appear to have been two brahmans named Sunaka and 
two named Suka.* This even applies to such names as 
Brhaspati'^ and Usanas,“ with the result that personal and 
mythological names have probably been confused at times. 

Such appears to be the proper nature and scope of an 
examination of the genealogies. The next step is to state 
the various dynasties, notice the authorities, and offer some 
general remarks on each dynasty. 

All the lines are derived from Manu Vaivasvata : the 
Solar and Videha lines from his son Iksvaku, the Visala 
dynasty from his son Dista or Nedistha, and all the rest 
from his daughter Ha’s son Pururavas. Pururavas’ line 
was Ayus, Nahusa, Yayati, and then Yayati’s five sons, 
Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann, and Puru.® 

' See the genealogical lists, infra. For the earlier Pariksit and 
Janamejaya see also Brahma, IJ, 9-11 ; Vayn, ii, SI, 21-2 ; Hariv. 30, 
1608-9, and ef. with MBh. xii, 130, 5595-6. The later are well known, 
being Abhimanyu's son and grandson. 

- One, son of Grtsamada, Bharjav. ix, 17, 3 ; Brahma, 11, 33 ; Vayn, ii, 
30, 4 ; Hariv. 29, 1519 ; less clearly Garuda, i, 139, 9; and Visnu, iv, 8 ; 
perhaps Rig- V. ii, 1. The other, MBh. xiii, 30, 2005. 

■* One was father-in-law of Anuha, king of South Pancala, BhCigav. ix, 
21, 24-5 ; Matsya, 49, 56-7 ; Hariv. IS, 981 : ,10, 1039-40, 1065. See also 
Garuda, i, I 40 , 13; Vdyu, ii, 37, 174-5; Vimni, iv, 19. The other was 
Vyasa’s son, see p. 4. 

^ See p. 44 mfra. 

^ There was a king Usanas in the Yadava line ; see Table of lists. 

MBh. i, 73, 3140-61 ; 93, 3760-3 ; v, 14 S, 5042-52. Agni, 271, 5-7; 
17 s, 12-23. Bhdgav. ix, 1, 11-35 ; 13, 1 ; 17, 1 ; IS, 1-33. Brahma, 7, 
1-16 ; 10 , 1-11 ; 11 , 1-2 ; 12, 1-6. Garuda, i, 138, 2-3 ; 139, 2, 7, 17, 18. 
Kurma, i, 20, 4-7 ; 22, 1-11. Lihga, i, 05, 17-24 ; b'6', 55-66. Matsya, 
11 , 40-1 ; 12, 12-15 ; 24, 32-4, 49-54. Padma, v, 8, 75-120 ; 11, 85-7, 
103-7. Vayu, ii, 23, 1-17 ; 29, 1-4, 48, 114 ; 30, 1-2 ; 31, 12-17. Vipiu, 
iv, 1, 3, 6-10. Hariv. 10, 613-30; 26, 1363-73 ; 28, 1475 ; 30, 1599-1604. 
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The Solar line of Ayodhya, derived from Mann’s son 
Iksvaku, is given by many Puranas ^ and by the Ramd- 
yanar All the Puranas agree, subject to minor variations, 
but the Rdmdyana gives a list twice over which is irre- 
concilable with them, though many of the names are the 
same. It is unquestionably erroneous, when considered as 
a whole or examined in detail. It is very improbable that 
the Rdiiidyaim alone should be right and all the other 
authorities wrong, and the list is manifestly too short as 
compared with other dynasties. As regards details, it 
omits Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu,® Hariscandra 
and his son Rohita,'* and Rtuparna,® who were all well- 
known kings ; and it contradicts itself by saying that 
Raghu’s son was Kalmasapada who was famous as 
Saudasa (Sudasa’s son),® and yet omits Sudasa. In all 
these points the Puranas are right, and as regards the 
early kings from Iksvaku to Drdhasva the Mahdbhdrata ^ 
corroborates them and disagrees with the Rdmdyana. 

Hariscandra or his son Rohita bought Sunah^epha as 
a victim in Rohita’s stead, so the Puranas say, and the 
A itar. Brdhmaim * corroborates them against the different 
version which the Rdmdy. narrates of King Ambarisa.® 
The Rdmdy. makes Ambarisa great - grandfather of 
Nabhaga, but the MBh}'^ agrees with the Puranas that 
he was Nabhaga’s son. The Puranas make Raghu father 
of Aja, but the Rdmdy. makes him father of Kalmasapada 
and places Aja twelve generations below Raghu ; the 

^ Agni, 18-39; BhCigav. ix, 6', i-12, 9; Brahma, 7, H-S, 9-1; 
Garuda, i, 138, 17-44; Ktirma, i, 20, 5-21, 60; Linga, i, O.y, 31- 
00, 45 ; Alatsya, 12, 25-57 ; Padma, v, S, 130-62 ; Vdyw, ii, 26, 9-211 ; 
Vi^iu, iv, 2-4 ; Harir. 10, 613 ; 11, 660 - 15, 832. 1 treat the Hariv. 

as a Parana, which is what it is really. 

- i, 70, 21-43 ; ii, 110, 6-35. 

“ MBh. iii, 98, 8606-8 ; Rig- V. viii, 19, 36 ; and perhaps vii, 19, 3. 

* Aitar. Brah. vii, 3, 13, 14. ® MBh. iii, 06, 2627-9 ; 70, 2766. 

" ii, no, 29. ' iii, 201, 13515-19 ; 202, 13620-1. 

vii, 3, 14-16. ® i, 61 and 02. 

iii, 129, 10154 ; vii, 04, 2303 ; xii, 29, 993. 

JRAS. 1910. 2 


10 
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Raghuvamsa ^ supports the Puranas. The Puranas give 
two Dilipas, one father of Bhagiratha and the other father 
or grandfather of Raghu, but the Rdvmy. gives only one 
Dilipa as father of Bhagiratha and great-grandfather of 
Raghu ; the Raghuvannim,^ so far as it states the genealogy, 
makes a Dilipa father of Raghu, thus supporting the 
Puranas. Again, the Rdmdy. places Kakutstha ten steps 
below Mandhatr, whereas the Puranas place him seventeen 
generations before Mandhatr; ihaBrlcaddevutd^ corroborates 
them that Kakutstha was before Mandhatr’s grandson 
Trasadasyu. 

It appears, therefore, that, wherever it is possible to 
check the two lists by other authorities, they support the 
Puranas and disagiee with the Rdmdyana, notwithstanding 
its great fame. Its list, therefore, may be put aside as 
confused and erroneous, and the Purana list must be 
adopted. 

The Purana lists are in general agreement except at two 
stages, namely, between Kalmasapada and Vrddhasarman- 
Ailavila, and between Ahinagu and the last king Srutayus- 
Brhadbala. For the former group the Agni, Brahma, 
Matsya, Padma, and Harivaiiim give four kings, and all 
the other authorities give three different kings beginning 
with Almaka. The difference is not important, and 
I have followed the majority, as the MBh. corroborates 
them about Asmaka.^ For the second group, which 
consists of twenty kings, the Agni, Kurma, Liiiga, Matsya, 
and Padma substitute only five difterent names ; and they 
are clearly wrong for three reasons : (1) a comparison of 
the other dynasties and the synchronisms shows that there 
were a great many more generations ; (2) what the MBh. 
says about Pariksit and his sons® agrees with Paripatra 

* V, 35-6. ■ Hi, 13-21. '■ vi, 50-4. 

* MBh. i, 122, 4736-8; 177, 6777-91 ; xii, 334, 8604 ; xiii, l.i', 0262. 
He was nicknamed Sarvakarman, xii, 4'.), 1792-3. 

® iii, m, 13145-78, 13198. 
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and his successors in the longer list ; and (3) one of those 
Puranas, the Matsya, contradicts its own list by stating 
that Krta, king of Dvimidha’s line, was a disciple of 
Hiranyanabhin Kausalya, which name occurs only in the 
long listd 

The Videha line is derived from Iksvaku’s son Nimi. 
It is given in full by four Puranas,'’ and down to 
Shadhvaja-Janaka by the Rdmdyana? The Vdyu omits 
all the kings between Srutayus and Susruta. The Garuda, 
by the omission of a verse or two which terminated the 
Solar line and introduced this dynasty, tacks the latter on 
to the former by making the third king Udavasu son of 
Prasuh'uta of the former line. Otherwise all the lists are 
in substantial agreement. Many of the kings bore the 
name Janaka,^ which was not a personal name, but either 
a gotra name ® or a royal title. 

The Yadava race, descended from Yayati’s son Yadu,® 
is given by many Puranas. It divided into two lines, one 
from Yadu’s son Sahasrajit, which developed after King 
Haihaya into the Haihayas and after his descendant 
Talajahgha into the branch of the Talajanghas,’^ and the 
other line from another son, Krostu, which formed an 

' ilatnya, 49, 75-6 ; see p. 52. 

^ Bhdgav. ix, 6', 4 ; 13, 1-27. Ganuja, i, 138, 44-58. Vayu, ii, .16, 9 ; 
27, 1-23. Vipiu, iv, S. 

^ i, 71, 3-ia 

■* It is given in the Parana lists to Mithi, Dharmadhvaja, Siradhvaja 
(Sita’s father), and Khandikya ; and in the MBh. to Dharmadhvaja (xii, 
322, 11855), Siradhvaja (iii, 273, 15880), Janadeva (xii, 218, 7883 ; 321, 
11839), Karala (xii, 304, 11220), Daivarati (xii, 312, 11545), and two 
others (xii, 202, 10699 ; 328, 12260). 

' The Mdrhandeya P. says Janakananii hide (13, 11) ; see also Rdmdy. ■ 
i, 71, 4. 

The different origin mentioned in Hariv. 94, 5142 - 95, .5257, appears 
to be an ancient calumny, for it acknowledges the descent from Yayati 
and Yadu in verse 5164. See p. 46. 

' Agni, 274, 1-11. Bhdgav. ix, 33, 18-30. Brahma, 13, 153-207. 
Garuda, i, 139, 19-24. Kurina, i, 23, 12-21 ; 23, 1-3. Ldiiga, i, 68, 2-19. 
Matsya, 4^, 5-52. Padma, v, 13, 110-49. Vdyu, ii, 32, 1-34. 48-53. 
Vipiu, iv, 11. Hariv. S3, 1843-5.^, 1900. 
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enduring lineage.^ All the authorities are in substantial 
agreement. The most noteworthy ditference is that the 
Kurma makes the seven Sasavindava kings whose names 
began with Prthu successive descendants instead of 
brothers, and the exigencies of the list appear to show 
that it is right. Satvat or Satvata had several sons who 
gave rise to different branches, among which there is much 
confusion ; but all the authorities agree fairly about the 
branch that ended in Kamsa, and that branch has been 
adopted, Krsna being added at the end. 

The Paurava (or Lunar) race was descended from 
Yayati’s son Puru, and is given in the MBh} and many 
of the Puranas.®* All the latter agree fairly well, subject 
to considerable minor variations, but the former gives two 
lists which present many differences and do not even agree 
with each other. Both those lists leave out many of the 
kings between Puru and Aharhyati ; the second then 
inserts between Aharhyati and Matinara many of the 
kings which the Puranas generally place between 
Viduratha and Rksa II ; both fairly agree with the 
Puranas from Matinaia to Kuru, but reduce the number 
of kings between Kuru and Pratipa to five. The second 
list is wrong in inserting the group of kings between 
Ahariiyati and Matinara, because it is contrary to all the 
other authorities, and because the synchronism of Matinara 
with Prasenajit of the Solar race (see p. 31) proves that 
the others are right. That gi-oup should be placed between 

^ 274, 12-33. BhUyar. ix, 23, 30-9 ; 24, 1-0, 18-24. Brahma, 

14t^ ~ 15, 31, and 15, 4.5-59. Garmla, i, 139, 25-36, 43-8. Kurma, i, 24, 
34, 42-6.5. Lihya, i, 68, 21-49 ; 69, 2, 32-46. Matsya, 44, 14-74. 
Padma, v, 13, 32, 45-60. Vayii, ii, 33, 14 - 34, 2, and '34, 115-23. Fjskh, 
iv, 12-15. Hariv. 37, 1969 -5^, 2030. 

2 i, 94, 3695-752 ; 95, 3764-827. 

S' Agni, 277, 1-9, 15, 25-7, 31-40. Bhagav. ix, 20, 1-21, 21 ; i', 3-4, 
9-29. Brahma, 13, 2-5, 50-62, 80-1, 102-23. Oariula, i, 140, 1-8, 24-5, 
30-8. Matsya, 49, 1-44 ; 50, 1-23, 34-50. VCiyu, ii, 37, 115-55, 160-2, 
206-13, 223-39. Vimm, iv, 19, 20. Hariv. 31, 1653-9 ; 32, 1714-32, 
1754-6, 1795-1802, 181.3-28. 
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Viduratha and Rksa II, as the Puranas place it. The 
majority of the authorities therefore establish the lineage 
down to Rksa II, and after that all are in substantial 
agreement. 

The North Pancala line, which reigned in Ahicchatra,’^ 
was an offshoot from Ajamidha of the Lunar dynasty. It 
is given by many Puranas,- and all are in substantial 
agreement, except that the Brahma and Hariv. mistakenly 
derive Srfijaya directly from Bahyasva (= Bhrmyasva). 
Much of this genealogy from Bhrmyasva to Somaka is 
supported by the Rlg~Veda? From Srfijaya came the 
family of the Srhjayas, and from Somaka that of the 
Somakas,* which play such a large part in the Brahmana 
literature. 

The South Pancala line, which reigned in Kampilya,"’ 
was another offshoot from the same Ajamidha. It is 
given by several Puranas,® and all are in substantial 
agreement. 

Another line, which reigned somewhere in iladhyade&\ 
(though I have not been able to find the name of its 
capital) was descended from the same Ajamidha’s brother 
Dvimidha, and may be called Dvimidha’s line. It is given 

1 Harir. 20, 1111-1-2. 

- Agni. 277, 15, 18~2o. Bhiigar. ix, 21, 21, 30-4 ; 22, 1-.3. Brahma, 
13,81,93-101. tiaru(la,\, 140, Vl-'H. ii, .37, 189-206. iv, 

19. Hariv. 32, 1755, 1776-95. Matsya (in part), -50, 1-16. 

Mudgala, son of BhrmyasSva, x, 102. Vaclhryasva, x, 09 ; vi, 01, 1. 
Divodasa, vi, 61, 1 ; iv, 26, 3 ; vi, 47, 22, and many other passages. 
Srajaya, who i,s called son of Devavata, iv, 13, 4 ; vi, 27, 7. Cyavana, x, 
69, 5-6. Sudas (Sudasa), vii, IS, 2-2-5, and other passages. Sahadeva 
and his son Somaka, iv, 13, 7-10. In \-ii, IS, 25, Divodasa is called father 
of Sudas, but “ father clearU- means '■ ancestor ”, because Sudas' 
patronymic was Paijavana (ibid.). This, therefore, harmonizes with the 
genealogy, and his father Pijavana as a king of no note has dropped 
out. It is said Sahadeva's original name was Suplan, Satap. Brah. II, 
iv, 4, 3-4. 

■ ^ Both families accompanied Drupada at the great battle. 

= Hanv. 20, 1062, 1065 ; Vayii, ii, 37, 171 ; Vi-fmc, iv, 19. 

® Bhdgav. ix, 21, 22-6 ; Gariuja, i, I40, 10-13 ; Matsya, 49, 47-59 : 
Vaya, ii, 37, 165-77 ; Visiui, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 20, 103-2-7-2. 
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by some Puranas/ and all are in close agreement, except 
that the Bhagavata, Garuda, and Vimu omit the four 
kings between Drdhanemi and Suparsva, and the 
Bhagavata derives Ugrayudha from Nipa of the South 
Pancala line. There is admittedly a gap between Sarva- 
bhauma and Mahat-Paurava. 

Another dynasty was founded by Vasu, who was fifth 
in descent from Kuru. He conquered the kingdom of 
Cedi, which had been founded by the descendants of 
Vidarbha of the Yadava race, and took the name Caidya- 
uparicara. He extended his conquests as far as Magadha, 
and on his death his eldest son, Brhadratha, took that 
kingdom and established a dynasty there.^ This line may 
therefore be called the Magadha line. It is given in some 
of the Puranas,^ and all are in substantial agreement. 

The line to which Gadhi and Visvamitra belonged reigned 
in Kanyakubja.^ It is given in much the same form by 
the various authorities, but is derived from two dilferent 
progenitors. All agree substantially from Jahnu down- 
wards, but above him four Puranas ® state the descent thus — 
Pururavas, Amavasu (or Vijaya), Bhima, Kancana, Suhotra 
Jahnu ; while the Agni ® gives it thus — Vitatha (of the 
Lunar race), Brhat, Ajamidha, Jahnu. The MBh. gives 
two lists,^ of which the first leaves the question of the 

' Bhdyar. i.x, ^1, 21, 27-30; Oarmla, i, I 40 , 8, 14-16; Matgya, 49, 
70-9 ; Vdyii, ii, 37, 160-2, 179-88; Vimu, iv, 19 ; Hariv. iO, 1075-85. 

^ MBh. i, 63, 2334-65, and next note. Uparicara probably meant 
“he who overran”, “conqueror”, and afterwards was turned into 
“ walking in the air ”. Cf. the later term uparika in inscriptions. 
See p. 11. 

^ Agni, -277, 26-30 ; Bhdgav. ix, 22, 4-9 ; Gantila, i, I 40 , 25-9 ; 
Matsya, ,o0, 20-34 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 209-22 ; Visim, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 32, 
1799-1813. 

* MBh. iii, 115, 10144 ; v, IIS, 4005. The Bdmdy. calls its capital 
-Mahodaya (i, 32, 3, 6), which = Kanyakubja (see Gorr. ed., i, 36, 35). 

® Bhagar. ix, 15, 1-16 ; Garuda, i, 139, 2-7 ; Vdyu, ii, 29, 48-99 ; 
Vi.pm, iv, 7. 

277, 16-18. 

’’ One in xii, 49 , 1717, etc. ; and the other in xiii, 4 , 201, etc., with 
i, 9.',, 3719-23. 
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progenitor untouched (as also the Rdrady}), and the second 
names him as Ajamidha, thus agreeing with the Agni. 
The Brahma‘s and Harivavua^ each give both versions, 
thus supporting and neutralizing both. The majority of 
the authorities derive the dynasty from Pururavas’ son 
Amavasu, and they are right, because it will be seen from 
the discussion of Visvamitra’s contemporaries (p. 32) that 
it is impossible to relegate this dynasty to a time 
subsequent to Ajamidha. There is a conclusive argument 
to show that the derivation from Bharata’s successor 
Vitatha is untenable, although the error is ancient.^ 
Yisvamitra was a descendant (by .some eight steps) from 
Jahnu, and must, if Jahnu was descended from Bharata’s 
line, have been many (some sixteen) generations below 
Bharata ; but it is well known that Bharata’s mothei', 
Sakuntala, was daughter of Yisvamitra.^ Yisvamitra 
cannot have been both an ancestor and a descendant of 
Bharata. As the story of Sakuntala is one of the best- 
alleged incidents in ancient Indian literature, A^isvamitra 
was certainly prior to Bharata, and the genealogical 
versions which make his ancestor Jahnu a descendant 
of Bharata must be wrong. The error arose from con- 
founding Amavasu’s descendant Suhotra with A’^itatha’s 
third successor Suhotra, and perhaps also Jahnus in 
both lines.*' 

' i, l~34, 6. - 10, 11-60 ; 13, 80-9-2. ,27, 1413-63; 33, 1754-69. 

Yisvamitra is called “ best of the Bbaratas ' in Aitar. BrCih. vii, 3, 17. 

^ He was not the first Yisvamitra, but a near descendant, see p. 43. 
This strengthens the antithesis. 

The Brahma (10, 63) and Haric. (27, 1468-9; 1773) call Yisvamitra 
Paurava. which is a mistake (helped no doubt by the general confusion) 
for Panrurava, as the Vayti shows in ii, 29, 98, where Paurorara-^ya should 
be Panrurava&ya. Kuru had a son Jahnu (see authorities cited above for 
the Paurava line). The passage in the .dftar. Brdh, may have originated 
the error. The author lived after the great battle, and many centuries 
later than Bharata. The composers of the Brahmanas were not learned 
in ancient k^triya genealogies, as indeed follows from the statement 
that Yyasa’s disciples divided the literature and specialized each in his own 
department. Sayana repeats the error in his comment on Big- V. iii, 53, 24. 
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The Kasi line reigned at Benares. All the authorities 
are in general agreement from Suhotra (or Sunahotra) 
downwards, though they vary in fullness ; but they differ 
regarding his ancestry. Three Puranas make him son of 
Nahusa’s son Ksatravrddha,^ and one makes him brother 
of Nahusa;^ but the Agni^ makes him son of Vitatha of 
the Lunar race. The Brahma* and Harivamsa^ each 
give both versions, thus supporting and neutralizing both. 
Suhotra of the Lunar race, however, was not son of 
Vitatha, but of Brhatksatra. The majority are right, 
because, as will be seen from the discussion about Divodasa 
and Pratardana of tbis line (p. 38), it is impossible to 
relegate the line to a period later than Suhotra of the 
Lunar race. The error arose from confounding Nahusa’s 
descendants Ksatravrddha and Suhotra with Suhotra and 
Brhatksatra of the Lunar race. 

The descendants of Yayati’s son Anu (it is said) branched 
out in the north-west into the Panjab tribes of the Kekayas, 
6ivis, etc., and in the east into the Ahga dynasty.® All 
the authorities agree down to Jayadratha, king of Ahga, 
and from him there were two lines of descent, one the 
royal line, and the other a younger branch, to which Karna 
belonged, who became king.’^ It is not material which is 
taken, and I have chosen the latter as being clearer and 
fuller. 


* Bhdgav. ix, 17, I-IO ; Oaruda, i, 139, 7-14 ; Vis7iu, iv, S. 

* Vayu, ii, 30, 1-76. 

* 277, 9-14 ; but it is confused. 

^ 11, 1-2, 27-60 ; IS, 62-79. 

® 29, 1517-98 ; 32, 1730-54. 

® Agni, 276, 5-16 ; Bhdgav. ix, 23, 1-14 ; Oariida, i, 139, 65-74 ; 
Afofoya, 10-108 ; Vayu, ii, 37, Vimu,iy,18. Vho Brahma 

(13, 4-5, 14-49) and Hariv. (31, 1658-9, 1668-1710) derive the line from 
Raudrasva’s son Kak^yu of the Lunar race, but these two books are so 
closely alike that they constitute only one authority. I have followed 
the majority. 

’’ The former in the Agni and Brahma, the latter in the Bhdgav., 
Garuda, and Vimu, and both in the Matsya, Vayu, and Hariv. 
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Another line is derived from Mann’s son Dista (or 
Nedistha), in which Visala and the later kings, if not the 
earlier also, constituted the dynasty of Vi&la or Vaisali.^ 
It may be called Dista’s line. All the authorities are in 
substantial agreement.- 

Having offered these genei-al remarks it remains to set 
out the genealogical lists, explain the synchronisms, and 
show their results in the Table of lists. In the following 
Table the most important lines of descent are shown, and 
all start from Manu, because that is how the authorities 
begin them. The three Bhargava rishis, Rcika, Jamadagni, 
and Rama, are also included in order to bring out the 
synchronisms at their period more clearly. The lines of 
descent have been placed according to geographical position 
as nearly as is feasible, that is, dynasties that reigned in 
the west are placed on the left, those of Madhyadesa in the 
middle, and those that reigned in the east on the right. 
The names of all kings whose positions are fixed by the 
synchronisms are printed in italics. Names added in 
brackets are those of kings who are not mentioned in the 
genealogies, but whose existence is disclosed in the 
discussion of the synchronisms. Some lists it will be 
seen are far less full than others, though they may start 
from a synchi’onism and reach a synchronism, that is, 
the omissions are more numerous. It is not, however, 
known where the omissions occur, consequently the 
names in those lists have been simply spaced out, and 
where there are no synchronisms the position of a name 
is not to be taken as more than the best conjecture 
possible. 

' Marutta, the greatest king, wlio preceded Visala, is called the 
Ayogava king. Safap. Bruh. XIII, v, 4^ d. 

^ Bhdgav. ix, 1, 12; 22-.S6 ; Garutla, i, J.}8, 2-13; Vdyu, ii, 23, 3- 

,24, 22 ; fisKM, iv, 1 ; MarkatifL (at great length to Rajyavardhana), 
113-36 arid 109-10 ; Linga (the beginning), i, 66, 53 ; MBh. (first 
part partially), xiv, 4, 65-91 ; Bdmdy. (from \ isala to the end), i, 4'^ 
11-18. 
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Sahasrajit 

Janamejaya I 

Bhitna 


9 



Pracinvat 



10 

Vrjinivat i 

Satajit 

: Pravira 



II 



[ Alanasyu 



12 


Haihaya 

: Abliayada j 



13 

Svahi 


; tSudhanvan 1 

Kancana- 


14 



Bahugava 

prabha j 


15 1 


Dharma 

Saihvati | 



16 

Rusadgu j 


Ahamyati 



n 


Dharmanetra 

Raudrasva 



18 



i Rceyu 

Suhotra 


19 

Citraratha 

Kunti 




20 



Matindra 



21 

Saiavindii^ \ 

Sahanji i 

'■ Taihsu 



22 

Prthuyasas | 





23 

i:*i'thukarman ! 


i — 

Jahnn 


24 

Prthujaya 

Mahismat 


Sumantu 


25 

Prthukirtti 


— 

Ajaka 


26 

Prthudana 



Balakasva 


27 

' Pidhusravas 

Bhadrairenya 

! — 

Kusa 

Bhakoava 

28 

Prthusattama 



Ku^sva 

BRAHMANS. 

29 


Dnrdama ' 

— 

K^isika i 


30 

Antara 

Kanaka 


Oddhi 


31 

Suyajna 

Krtavirya 

— 


Bclka 

32 

Usanas 

Arjuna* 


VUvdmitra 

Jamadagni 

33 

Sineyu 

Jayadhvaja 

— 



34 

1 Marutta 1 

Tdlajahffha 


1 Astaka 

Rama 

^5 j 

Kambalabarhis 1 

Vitihotra 

i 

Paravasu 


36 ; 

Bukmakavaca 

Vrsa 




37 i 

Paravrt I 

Madhu i 

i — 




38 ! 

Jydmagha / 

Vrsni j 

1 




39 1 

1 


1 — 



40 [ 

Vidarhha 

1 

1 

1 



41 i 

Kratha 

— 

Ailina 



42 ; 

Kunti 





43 

DhrsH 


Diisyanta 



44 

Nirvrti 


Bharata * 



45 

Viduratlia 





46 

Dasarha 

1 

Vitatka 



47 

Vyomau 


Bhiimanyu 



48 

Jimuta 


Brhatksatra 



49 

Vikrti 


Suhoti-a 



50 

Bhimaratha 


Hastin 
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Yl. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Kasi line. 

SOLAK LINE. 

ViDEHA LINE. 

Dista’s line. 

Ane’s line. 


Manu 

I Manu 


Manu 

Manu 

I 

Ha 

1 Iksvaku 


Dista 

Ila 

2 

I'll T*<S o 

1 ' ^ 



Pururavas 

3 

X UI U 1 clN dS 

Ayus 

i , 

Sasada 

Nimi 

Nabhaga 

Ayus 

4 

Nahu^ 

Kakiitstha 



Nahusa 

5 

K.^atravnlha 

Anenas 


Bhalandana 

YayCili* 

S 


Pi-thu 

Mithi-Janaka 


Ann 

7 

Su(na)hotra 

Yisvagativa 




8 


Ardra 


V atsapri 

Sabhanara 

9 

Kasa 

Yuvanasva I 

Udavasu 



10 


Sravasta 



Kalanala 

11 

KShipa 

Brhada.sva 


Prariisii 


12 


Kuvala.4va 

Nandivardhana! 


13 

Dirghatapas 

Di-dhasva 



Srhjaya 

14 


PramcKla 


Prajani 


15 


Haryasva I 

Suketu 



16 

Dhanva 

Nikumbha 



Purnnjaya 

17 


Sariihatasva 


Khanitra 


18 

Dhanvantari 

Ki'sasva 

Devarata 



19 


Praaenajit 



.Janamejaya 

20 


Yuvanasva II 


Ksupa 


21 

Ketumat 

Mandhatr* 

Brhaduktha 


Mahusala 

22 


Purukiitaa 




23 


Trasadasyu 


Viihsa 


24 


Sambhuta 

Mahavlrya 


Mahamanas 

25 

Bhimaratha 

Anaranya 



^ . 

26 


Prsadasva 


Viviriisa 

U.4inara 

27 

Difoddsa I 

Haryasva II 

Sudhrti 


Titiksu 

28 

(Asteratha) 

V asumanas 


Khaninetra 

aivi* 

29 


Tridhanvan 



Kekaya 

30 

— 

Trayyamna 

Dhrstaketu 

Karandhama 

Rusadratha 

31 


Trisahku 




32 



Hariscandra 


Aviksit 


33 


Rohita 

Haryasva 

Marutta * 

Hema 

34 

— 

Harita 




3a 

(Haryasva) 

Canon 


Narisj'anta 


36 


Vijaya 

Maru 

Dama 


37 

(Sudeva) 

Ruruka 



Sutapas 

38 


Vrka 


Kajyavardhana 


39 

Divoddm II 

Baku 

Pratindhaka 

Sudhrti 


40 

Pratardana 

Sagara * 




41 

Vatsa 

Asamanjas 


Nara 

Bali 

42 

Alarka 

Am^umat 

Krtiratha 

Kevala 


43 


Dilipa I ! 



Aiiga 

44 

Sannati 

Bhagiratha * 


Bandhumat 


45 


Sruta 

Devamidha 

Vega vat 


46 

Sunitha 

Nabhaga 




47 


Ambarisa * 


Budha 

Dadhivahana 

48 

Ksenia 

Sindhudvipa 

Vibudha 

Tmavindu 


49 

i 

Ayntayus 




.50 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


Yadavas. 

DviMipHAS. 

Patjbavas. 

N. Pancala. 

S. Pancala. 

51 

Navaratha 


Vikunthana ? 





52 

Dasaratha 

Bvimidha ! Ajamidha 

1 



53 

Sakuni 

Yavinara 



Nila 

Brhadisu 

54 

Karambha 



Santi 


55 

Devarata 

Dhrtimat 

■ 

— 

Su&nti 

Brhadvasu 

56 

Devaksatra 



Purujati 


57 

Madhu 

Satyadhrti 

— 

Arka 

Brhaddhanu.-. 

58 

Kuruvasa 


Bhrmyasva 


59 

Anu 

Drdhanemi 

— 

Mudgala 

— 

60 

Purudvat 



Brahmi.stha 


61 

Puruhotra 

Sudhaiivan 

— 

Vadhryasva 

Brhatkarmaii 

62 

Aihsu 


Rksa I 

Divoddsa 


63 




Mitrayu 

Jayadratha 

64 

Satvat 

Sarvabhauma 

— 

(Devavata) 

65 

Sdtvata 



SHijaya 

Visvajit 

66 


— 

— 


67 

A ndhaka 



Cyavana 

Senajit 

68 


— 

— 

Somadatta 

69 

Kukura 



(Pijavana) 

Rucirasva 

70 


— 

— - 

Suddsa 


71 

Vrsni 


Sathturana 

‘ 

Sahadeva 

Prthusena 

72 


— 


Somaka 


73 

Dhrti 


Kuru 

Jantu 

Para I 

74 


— 

Panksit I 



75 

Kapotaroman 

Mahat Paurava 

I 

1 

— 

Nipa 

76 



Saratha 


77 

Viloman 

Rukmaratha 

Viduratha 

— 

Samara 

78 



Sarvabhauma 



79 

Tittiri 

Suparsva 

Jayatsena 

— 

Para II 

80 

Taittiri 

Aradhi 



61 


Sumati 

Mahasattva 

— 

Prthu 

82 

Nala 


Ayutayms 



83 


Sannati 

A]b-odhana 



Sukrti 

84 

— 


Devatithi 



85 


Krta 

Bk^ II 

— 

Vibhraja 

86 

Abhijit 


Bhimasena 


87 


__ 

Dilipa 

— 

Anuha 

88 

Puiiarvasu 


PrcUlpa 


Brahmadatta 

89 


— 


— 

Visvaksena 

■90 

Ahuka 


( B^isena) 

Nlpa {Xlla) 

Udaksena 

91 


— 

Hantanu 


Bhallata 

92 

93 

Ugraatua 

Ugrayudha 

Ksemya 

\^Bhismd] 

Vicitravirya 

Prsata 

JaTiamejaya 



94 

Kamaa 

Suvlra 

Dhrtarastra 

Dinipada 


95 

Krma 

Nrpanjaya 

Pdndavas 

Dhrstadyum na 


96 


Bahuratha 

Ahhimavyii 

Dhrstaketu 



THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE 
I Pariksit II | 
iJanamejayalll' { 

I etc. I 1 
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VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Kam line. 

Solar line. 

ViDEH-A LINE. 

Dista’s line. 

Anh’s li.nk. 


Ketumat 

i Rtupartm 

j 

Vi^la 

, Anapaiia 

.■)! 


i Sarvakama 

1 

1 Mahadbrti 

1 Hemacaiidra 


:ya 

' Suketu 

! Sudasa 

1 



.53 


. Kalmasapada 

! 

Sucandra 

; Diviratha 

5-4- 

Dharmaketu 

; Asmaka 

Krtirata 

Dhunirasva 


55 


Mulaka 




5b 

Satyaketu 

Sataratha 


Srnjaya 


57 


V rddhasarman 

Mabaroman 

Sahadeva 


58 

Vibhu 

Visvasaha I 




59 


Dilipall* 

Svarnaroman 

Kimsva 

Citraralha 

60 

Suvibhu 

DIrghabahu 


Somadatta 


61 


Raghu 

Hrasvaromau 



62 

Sukumara 

Aja 


Janamejaya 


63 


Dasaratha 

Slradhvaja 

Pramati 

Lomapuda 

64 

Dhi'staketu 

Kama* 

Bhanumat 


\ 

65 

Vemjiiotra 


Satadyumna 


Caturanga 

66 

Bharga 

Kuia 

Suci 


i 

67 


Atithi 

Urjavaha 


; Prthulaksa 

68 


Nisadha 

Sanadvaja 


1 

69 


Nala 

Kuni 


Campa 

70 

Mauadha line 

Nabhas 

Anjana 



71 


Pundarika 

Kulajit 


1 Haryanga 

72 

Kuril 

Ksemadhauvan 

Aristauemi 



73 

Sudhanvan 

Devanika 

Srutayus 


Bhadraratha 

74 

Suhotra 

Ahlnagu 

Suparava 



75 

Cyavana 

Paripatra 

Sanjaya 


Brhatkarman 

76 


Dala 

Kseraari 



77 

Krta 

Sala 

Aneiias 


Brhadratha 

78 

Vasu Caidya 

Uktha 

Samaratha 



79 


Vajranabha 

Satyaratha 


Brhadbhanu 

80 

Brhadratha 

Sankhana 

Satyarathi 



81 


Vyusitasva 

Upagaru 


Brhanmanas 

82 

Kusagra 

Visvasaha II 

Upagupta 



83 

Rsabha 

Hiranyanabha 

Svagata 


Jayadratha 

84 


Pusya 

Svanara 



85 

Puspavat 

Dhruvasandhi 

Suvarcas 


Vijaya 

86 

Satyahita 

Sudarsana 

Subhasa 



87 


Agnivarna 

Susruta 


Dhrti 

88 

Urja 

Sighra 

Jay a 



89 

Jahnu 

Maru 

Vijaya 


Dhrtavrata 

90 


Prasusruta 

Rta 



91 

Sambhava 

Susandhi 

Sunaya 


Satyakarman 

92 

Jardsandha 

Amarsa 

Vitahavya 


Adhiratha 

93 


Mahasvat 

Dhrti 



94 

Sahadeva 

Visrutavat 

Bahulasva 


Karna 

95 


Brhadbala j 

Krti 



96 

PANDAVAS AND KAURAVAS. 




Somadhi 

Brhatksana 



\ 


Srutairavas 

Uruksepa 





etc. 

etc. 



( 
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The accounts say there were kings from time to time 
who established a supremacy over the kingdoms around 
them, and so were called samrdj or cahravartin. There is 
no improbability in that, and their conquests may have 
resulted in the subversion of a neighbouring dynasty, or 
merely in its reduction to a kind of vassalage ; hence when 
we consider the times of those kings we may find some 
confusion in the lists of neighbouring dynasties. More- 
over, it is highly probable, and is indeed implied, that 
those great monarehs had long reigns. The names of such 
very famous monarehs are given,^ namely, in the Solar 
race, Mandhatr Yauvanasvi, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa 
Nabhagi, Dilipa II Khatvanga, and Rama Dasarathi ; in 
the Lunar dynasty, Bharata Dausyanti ; in the Yadava line, 
^asavindu Caitraratha and Arjuna Kartavirya ; in Anu’s 
line, Sivi Au^inara ; in Dista’s line, Marutta Aviksita ; as 
well as Yayati Nahusa, and others also who belonged to 
side-dynasties which developed no long genealogy and 
which are unnecessary for the present purpose.- Of these 
monarehs, Mandhatr, Bhagiratha, Arjuna, Bharata, and 
Marutta were specially called samraj? The names of all 
the cakravartins who occur in the Table are marked with 
an asterisk. 

Dealing now with the synchronisms in accordance with 
the principles explained above, we may find not a few 
which are deserving of consideration. The following are 

' MBh. vii, 53-70 ; xii, S, 238 : 39. The genealogies corroborate. 

- Namely, Rantideva Sahkrti and Suhotra Atithina of the Paurava 
race ; Gaya Amurtarayasa ; and Paurava Vira Brhadratha, king of 
Ahga ; and also Prthu Vainya, who belonged to the most ancient age. 
There were many Suhotras, but none that I can identify as Atithina ; 
perhaps he is Suhotra, descendant of Vitatha of the Lunar dynast}'. 
Brhadratha may be No. 78 in Anu’s line in the table, but the epithet 
Paurava is perplexing. 

® MBh. ii, 649-50. The remarks in Aitar. Brah. viii, 3, 3, profess 
to explain contemporary conditions and relate to a time later than the 
great battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
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all the important instances that I have been able to 
discover, and they are taken in chronological order as far 
as possible. 

The earliest synchronism is that Yayati’s eldest brother, 
Yati, married Go, daughter of Kakutstha, who can only 
he Kakutstha of the Solar dj'^nasty.^ Yayati therefore 
was one generation below Kakutstha. 

There are clear connexions between the Solar, Lunar, 
and Yadava lines about the time of Mandhatr. Gauri, 
daughter of Matinara of the Lunar dynasty, married 
either Prasenajit of the Solar dynasty ’ or his son 
Yuvanasva II, ^ and was thus grandmother or mother of 
Mandhatr. The latter connexion is the better supported, 
for she is called janani, or mother, of Mandhatr.* The 
difference is not material for the present purpose ; what is 
material is that Matinara was a contemporary of Prasenajit. 

Mandhatr married Vmdumati Caitrarathi, daughter of 

Sa^avindu,® who can only be the famous Sasavindu, son 

of Citraratha of the Yadavas.® And this is corroborated 

by the further statement that she was the eldest sister 

of many brothers,^ because Sasavindu had a great number 

of sons, who were called the Sasavindu or Sasavindava 
/ 

kings.® Sasavindu, therefore, and Yuvanasva II were 
contemporaries. 

Sivi, son of Usinara of Ann’s line, appears to have 
originated the Sivis, and is said to have had four sons 
who originated the Vrsadarbhas, Suviras, Kekayas (or 


^ Brahma, 12, 3 ; Vayu, ii, 31, 14 ; Hariv. 30, 1601. 

- Brahma, 7, 90-2 ; Harir. 12, 709-11. 

Vdyii, ii, 26, 65. 

^ Matsya, Ifi, 8 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 126 ; Harir. 32, 1716. 

•’ Bhdgav. ix, 6, 38 ; Brahma, 7, 92-3 ; Vdyu, ii, 26, 70 ; Visnu, iv, 2 ; 
Hariv. 12, 712-13. Also Garmla, i, 13S, 22, where Vindiimahya i.s 
a mistake for Vindumati. 

•> MBh. xii, 29, 998 ; Agni, 2^^, 13-14 ; and other passages cited for 
the YMava genealogy. . 

’ Brahma, 7, 93-4 ; Vdyu, ii, 26, 71 ; Hariv. 12, 713. 

® See passages cited for the Yadava genealogj'. 
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Kaikeyas), and Madras in the Panjab.^ Trisahku of the 
Solar race married a Kaikeya pi-ineess,'^ hence the Kaikeya 
kings were established before his time, and therefore Sivi 
cannot be placed less than two or three generations before 
Trisahku.® Jyamagha the Yadavm, who was later, married 
a Saivya princess. ■* 

The next synchronism is that Jahnu of the Kanyakubja 
line married Kaveri, daughter ® or great-granddaughter ® of 
Yuvanasva. This Yuvanasva would be Yuvanasva II of 
the Solar line, because the bare mention of such a name 
must imply that it was sufficiently well known, and the 
first Yuvanasva was not famous. It is more probable she 
was his daughter, because (it is said) she was cursed by 
him ; yet perhaps as a safe medium we may take it she 
was his granddaughter. Jahnu would thus be placed 
alongside Purukutsa. Jahnu was a famous king (after 
whom the Ganges is said to have been named Jahnavi), 
and he could not have attained eminence till after the 
death of Yuvana^va’s son Mandhatr, who was a cakravartin, 
that is, he must be placed a generation later than Mandhatr, 
so that his wife was probably Yuvanasva’s granddaughter. 

We may next take Visvamitra and his contemporaries, 
and here we must consider (having regard to the caution 
mentioned above, p. 14) only the earliest person of that 
name, for he had many descendants with the gotra name 
Visvamitra. The earliest and greatest Visvamitra was the 
son of Gadhi, or Gathin, king of Kanyakubja,^ and his 

^ See passages cited for Ana’s line. 

- Brahma, 8, ‘24 ; Lihga, i, 66, 10; VCiyu, ii, 26, 1 16; Vipm, iv, 8 ; 
JTariv. 13, 754. 

MBh. iii, 194, 13249 is an obvious brahman anachronism. 

Agni, 274, 17 ; Bhdgav. ix, 33, 35 ; Brahma, 15, 16 ; Lihga, i, 68, 
TTi ; Padma, v, 13, 13 ; Vayu, ii, 33, 32 ; Yisnu, iv, 13 ; Hario. 37, 1984. 

■5 Brahma, 10, 19-21 ; 13, 87. Hariv. 37, 1421-2 ; 33, 1761. 

* Vdyu, ii, 29, 55. 

’ See authorities cited for this dynasty, p. 22. Brhaddevatd, viii, 70 ; 
SarvdnuTcramanl on Rig- V. iii, hymns 1, etc. I have to thank Professor 
Macdonell for corrections and suggestions regarding the references to 
the Rig- Veda. 
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ksatriya name was Visvaratha.^ He was closely connected 
with the Solar dynasty. His father Gadhi’s mother is 
called Paurukutsa or Paurukutsi,’^ and was therefore 
a daughter or descendant of Purukutsa, who can only he 
the famous king of Ayodhya. Her patronymic would 
ordinarily mean she was daughter of Purukutsa, but not 
necessarily so, for (according to the first caution mentioned 
above, p. 14) it may also mean she was a descendant of 
even three or four genei’ations. It is necessary to discuss 
these relationships at some length, and the discussion will 
illustrate the principles and cautions which have been 
laid down. 

If Paurukutsa was Purukutsa’s daughter, Visvamitra 
would be three generations below him, and if she was his 
great - great - granddaughter Visvamitra would be six 
generations below him. One step more, however, must he 
added, because Visvamitra ranks properly two steps below 
GMhi, for Gadhi had a daughter Satyavati, and Visvamitra 
was born at the same time as her son Jamadagni (see 
p. 35). On the above alternatives, then, Visvamitra would 
be four or seven generations below Purukutsa. What 
precise relationship, then, is meant by “ Paurukutsa ” must 
depend on the other circumstances. Now Visvamitra is 
closely connected in the stories with Purukut.sa’s ninth 
successor, Satyavrata Trisanku, and his heirs. The stories 
may be summarized thus : ® Trisaiiku was banished by his 
father Trayyaruna, and the court-priest Vasistha (that is, 
the then Vasistha) approved and enforced the order with 
relentless severity. There was thus deep hatred between 
Trisanku and Vasistha. A terrible twelve-year drought 
occurred then, during which Visvamitra was away 

' Brahma, 10, 55-7 ; Vdyu, ii, 20, 90 ; Hark-. 27, 1459 ; 32, 1766.^ 

- Vayu, ii, 29, 63 ; Hariv. 217, 1430. The Brahma makes Paura (or 
Paurakutsa, as one MS. reads) wife of Gadhi. 

^ Most of the authorities are cited in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, i, 82, etc. 
See Rig-V. v, 2, 7, and Sadgurusisya’s Veddrthadipika on i, 24. It is 
needless to cite other passages. 

JRAS. 1910. 


3 
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performing austerities.^ Trisanku supported Visvamitra’s 
wife and children through it and earned his gratitude. 
Visvamitra therefore espoused Trisahku’s cause, opposed 
Vasistha, and rein.stated Trisaiiku. Trisahku’s son 
Hariscandra^ was obliged to offer his own son Rohita as 
a victim in a sacrifice, and after long procrastination saved 
him by buying Ajigarta’s son Sunahsepha ® as the victim 
instead. Sunahsepha, though bound at the sacrifice, had 
his life spared, and was adopted by Visvamitra as his 
chief son with the name Devarata. 

These stories are only possible if Paurukutsa was not 
Purukutsa’s daughter, but was a descendant, and it follows 
that she must have been his descendant of some four 
generations, unless the eight Solar kings who intervened 
between Purukutsa and Trisaiiku were not descendants 
in regular order, but were some of them brothers. Now 
one or two of those kings may have been brothers, but it 
is not probable that the number of generations among 
them was less than six, because Jahnu was, as shown, 
contemporary with Purukutsa, and Visvamitra, who was 
contemporary with Trisanku, was Jahnu’s eighth successor.* 

' As to Vi^vamitra’s brahmanhood. see p. 4 ante. 

^ The Aitar. BrCih. says Hariscandi-a was son of Vedhas (vii, 3, 13 ; and 
so also Sadgurusisya on Rig- V. i, 24). It is not necessary to discuss the 
difference, because the synchronism stands good, but it ma 3 ' be pointed 
out that the genealogies rest on the pnrana-ranisa-vids, and the author of 
the Brdh. was more versed in philosophical speculation than in ksatriya 
genealogical lore. 

“ Sarvanukramani on Rig-V. i. hymns 24~30 ; Aitar. Brdh. vii, 3, 15 ; 
Bhdgar. ix, 7, 8-23. But the Vdytt (ii, 29, 89), Brahma {10, 54), and 
Hariv. (27, 1457) make him son or brother of Jamadagni. The difference 
is not material here. Ajigarta’s father Suyavasa (Aitar. Brdh., loc. cit.) 
may have been a brother of Kcika or Jamadagni. 

* The lists agree in the number of steps down to Ku,4a, and then varv 
as regards the next, whom they name as Kusasva, Kufemba, and Kusika. 
Gadhi was certainly son of Kusika, and the only doubtful point is whether 
a king named Kutesva, or Kmiamba, preceded him. That thei-e was such 
an extra generation seems clear, because Isiratha, who is not named in 
the genealogies, is mentioned as Gadhi's grandfather by Sadguru-sisj a 
(introduction to Rig-V. iii), and by the Sarvanukramani (ibid.). Hence 
the general result is that Visvamitra was eighth in descent from Jahnu. 
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It is not probable a number of brothers succeeded in both 
lines at the same time, so as to reduce the actual generations 
to three only, as would be necessary if Paurukutsa was 
Purukutsa’s own daughter ; and it is quite possible, on 
the other hand, that nine generations in the Solar line 
might correspond to eight in the Kanyakubja line. Foi' 
all substantial results these minor differences are hardl}’ 
material, and it follows that Paurukutsa does not mean 
“ daughter ” of Purukutsa, and must mean his “descendant” 
in about the fourth degree.* 

Further, Gadhi’s daughter Satyavati was married to the 
rishi Rcika Bhargava, and had a son Jamadagni, who 
was born at the same time as Visvamitra.- Jamadagni 
had several sons, of whom the youngest was Rama.“ 

It thus appears that Gadhi’s father was four or live 
generations posterior to Purukutsa, that Visvamitra, 
Tri^anku, Hariscandra, Jtimadagni, and Ajigarta were 
contemporaries, and that Rohita, Sunahsepha, and Rama 
Jamadagnya were contemporaries. 

There are more synchronisms with Jamadagni and his 
son Rama. The stories about them and the allusions, if 
treated as containing some truth, may be summarized thus:* 
Krtavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhargavas as 
his priests, and endowed them with great wealth.® His 

* See a similar case, where Diisarhi wa,s applied to several generation.s ; 
p. 42, n. 4. 

- MBh. iii, llo, 10144-53 ; v, 116, 3973 ; 118, 4005-7 ; xii, 40 , 1721-45. 
Bhagav. ix, 15, 4-13. Brahma, 10, 28-53. Garutla, i, 130, 6. I ayu, ii, 
39, 63-89. Vipiu, iv, 7. 

® MBh. iii, 116, 11074, 11080, and passages cited for the Kanyakubja 
line. Jamadagni married Reiiuka, daughter of King Kenu of Iksvaku’.s 
race (MBh. iii, 116, 11072 ; v, 116, 3972; and the above passages), and 
Prasenajit gave her to him (MBh. iii, 116, 11073), but no king Renu i.s 
mentioned in the genealogies, nor any Prasenajit at this period, so that 
they belonged probably to a junior branch of the Solar race. 

^ MBh. iii, 116, 11089-777, 10204 (sic, the numbering is erroneous) : 
xii, 49 . Bhagav. ix, 15, 14-36 ; 16, 8-27 ; 33, 24. Brahma, 13, 159-99. 
Matsya, 43 , 15-43; 44 , 12-14. Padma, v, 13, 117-43. Vayu, ii, 33, 10-48. 
Visn/tt, iv, 77. Hariv. 34, 1850-91. 

5 3IBh. i, 178, 6802-3. 
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son Arjuna reigned at Mahismati (the modern Mandhata 
on the River Narmada), and extended his conquests every- 
where. During his time the Haihaya princes tried to 
recover the wealth from the Bhargavas, and being- 
unsuccessful killed many of them, and the Bhargavas 
were scattered.^ In one of his expeditions Arjuna burnt 
up Apava Vasistha’s hermitage and incurred Apava’s 
curse. The hostility against the Bhargavas brought him 
into conflict with Rama, because he or his sons robbed 
Jamadagni, who was a Bhargava. Rama killed Arjuna, 
and the latter’s sons then murdered Jamadagni. Rama 
swore vengeance against the ksatriyas, and is said to have 
destroyed all Arjuna’s sons (except five) and thousands of 
Haihayas. After an interval he renewed his hostilities 
against all ksatriyas, and is said to have almost exterminated 
them. It thus appears that Arjuna was a contemporary 
of Jamadagni,^ so that he began to reign about the same 
time as Hariscandra, and, as the stories imply that his 
reign was a long one, it probably overlapped the reigns of 
Rohita and Harita also. 

This story carries us further. Arjuna’s grandson was 
Talajangha, and he is said to have had a numerous progeny, 
which constituted five tribes of Talajanghas among the 
Haihayas. He would have been a younger contemporary 
of Rama Jamadagnya, and the Talajanghas would have 
grown powerful towards the end of Rama’s life, or soon 
afterwards, in what is the modern Mahratta country. The 
stories say Rama exterminated the ksatriyas twenty-one 
times. This statement is too fabulous to merit any 
particle of credence, and is besides incompatible with the 
remarkable rise of the Talajangha power in the period 
that immediately followed, for (as already mentioned, p. 10) 

1 MBh. i, 17S, 6804 -r79, 6827. 

^ It is said Ahamyilti of the Lunar race married Krtavirya’s daughter 
(MBh. i, 95, 3768), but if the same Krtavirya is meant this statement is 
incompatible with all the other indications. 
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the Haihayas and Talajahghas overran the whole of Nortli 
India, and hordes from the countries to the north-west 
also invaded India during that period. Their overthrow 
of the kingdoms in North India and the destruction that 
must have befallen the ksatriyas in the continual wars 
may furnish an explanation of the extermination attributed 
to Rama. 

Rama is always spoken of as a great M'arrior highly 
skilled in weapons, and his succe.ssful contest with 
Arjuna and his sons implies that the Bhargavas took to 
arms.^ He certaiidy did not exterminate the Haihayas 
and Talajaiighas, but, on the contrary, they were rising 
into great power at the close of his life. Some remarks 
may be offered in explanation of this. Rama had no 
real cause of enmity against ksatriyas generally, but the 
Talajaiigha- Haihayas, being warlike ksatrij^as bent on 
conquest, would have naturally attacked every kingdom, 
that is, all ksatriyas. The fact that the destruction 
which they wrought is ascribed to Rama suggests that 
they and the Bhargavas had composed their quarrel 
after Arjuna’s death and were acting together ; and 
there are some incidents which support this suggestion.- 
If that were so, the destruction would naturally in brah- 
manical mouths be attributed to Rama. The history of 
the Mahratta power offers a striking parallel. Brahmans 
and soldiery were combined. They did not make a 
permanent conquest of the countries they invaded, but 
made annual raids, and every year fighting was renewed. 


' In later centurie', brahmans among the descendants of Bhumanyu and 
Ajamldha of the Lunar race took to arms, ksafropetd dvijatayali, namel 3 ', 
Gargas, Sahkrtis, Kavyas, Mandgalyas, Maitreyas, and apparently 
Kanvas ; and during that period there were two military parties among 
brahmans, the Augirases and Bhargavas. Agm, J7/', 21 ; Matsya, 49, 38, 
41 ; 50, 5, 14 ; Vayu, ii, 37, 160, 177, 193-4. 201-2 ; Visim, iv, 19 ; 
Hariv. 32, 1781. 1790. 

° e.g. Bhrgu, that is, a Bhrgu or Bhargava rishi, saved the Haihaj a 
king Vitahav^'a from Pratardana’s vengeance bj’ a deliberate falsehood, 
MBh. xiii, 30, 1983-97 (see p. 4). 
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Such devastating raids continued for half a century (and 
the Talajangha-Haihaya dominion lasted fully that time, 
see p. 10) might well be described as twenty -one extermina- 
tions of the ksatriyas. The parallel goes ev^en further, 
for, just as the Persians under Nadir Shah invaded India 
once, and the Afghans under Ahmad Shah made four 
incursions during the prevalence of the Mahratta power, 
so it is said Pahlavas, Paradas, Kambojas, 6akas, and 
other hordes from the north-west poured into India during 
the disorganization caused by the Haihaya conquests. 

This leads to certain synchronisms between the kings 
of Kasi (Benares) and the Haihaya kings. There was 
a long contest between them, which began with 
Bhadrasrenya and ended with Vitahavya on the Haihaya 
side.^ In the accounts one king of Kasi, named Divodasa, 
is made contemporary with the former’s sons, and he 
or his son Pratardana'^ with the latter. Now this is 
impossible if the same king Divodasa is meant, and 
for several reasons. Six generations are given from 
Bhadrasrenya to Talajahgha, and King Vitahavya (or 
rather the Vitahavya king®) appears to have belonged 
to the Talajaiighas, and therefore to have been three or 
four steps later. The contest lasted a very long time.'^ 
Such a contest and the successive Haihaya kings, six 
at least,® cannot with any probability be compressed into 
the reign of a single king Divodasa. The Purana accounts 
say it began with Divodasa and ended with Pratardana, 

^ MBh. xiii, 30, 1946-%. Brahma, 11, 40-54 ; 13, 66-75. Hariv. 3U, 
I54I-8, 1582-91 ; 3?, 17.36-49. Vayii, ii, 30, 23-8, 61-9. Also Padma. 
V, 13, 114. 

* Pratardana, son of Divodasa, of Kasi. KausU. Up. iii, 1. 

^ The name is generic rather than personal, MBh. loc. cit. Vitahavya 
of the MBh. probably = Vitihotra of the Puranas. 

* A thousand years. This, like most statements of time, is absurdlv 
exaggerated, but all the references imply a long-continued struggle. 

® These generations cannot be condensed on the supposition that many 
of these kings were brothers, as the whole of the circumstances indicate 
the opposite. 
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and the MBh. account descrilies the contest (and that not 
the beginning of it, for it deals only with the Vitahavya 
period of the Haihayas) as occupying the reigns of four 
kings of Kasi, of whom the last two were Divodasa and 
Pratardana. Divodasa was sou of Bhimaratha according 
to the Puranas. and son of Sudeva according to the MBh} 
He was called Satrujit according to two of the Puranas, - 
and this name could not have been applied to the Divodasa 
of the MBh., as will appear from the narrative following. 

All these data are impossible on the supposition that 
there was only one Divodasa, and are quite intelligible 
if we take it there were two Divodasas, one son of 
Bhimaratha and the other son of Sudeva.® Hence there 
would seem to have been two Divodasas in the Kasi line, 
sepajrated by some six or seven kings. That there were 
intermediate kings is shown by the stray mention of 
a king Astaratha, son of Bhimaratha,^ during the contest, 
and the express insertion by the MBh. of two kings, 
Haryasva and Sudeva.® Confusion was ea.sy because of 
the long dispossession of the Kasi kings. Collating the 
various accounts the story may be stated thus: Bhadrasrenya 
conquered Varanasi (Benares), and Divodasa I (son of 
Bhimaratha, probably Satrujit) recovered it from his 
sons. Then followed a long period, during which the 
city Varanasi was abandoned and was (it is said) occupied 
by Raksasas. During that time Bhadrasrenya’s successor 
Durdama reconquered the Kasi territory, and it seems to 
have remained under the Haihayas. The six or seven 
Kasi successors fought unsuccessfully with the Haihayas, 

^ See passages cited in p. 38, n. 1, 

2 Bhagav. ix, 17, 6 ; Brahma, 13, 06-7 ; Marhand. 20, 21. Since 
Pratardana is called Rtadhvaja and Kuvalay^va, Vismt, iv, 8 (which 
calls him i^trujit also ; and so also Garitda, i, 139, 10), and Markand., 
loc. cit. ; but the point is not clear, and the confusion is natural if the 
explanation offer^ is sound. The Mdrl^nd. account is largely fable. 

' There is nothing at all improbable in this (see p. 15). 

^ Brahma, 13, 71 ; Haric, 32, 1744. 

® MBh. loc. cit. 
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and Divodasa II (son o£ Sudeva) built a new capital in 
the extreme east of the territory at the junction of the 
Ganges and Gomati. His successor Pratardana (Rtadhvaja, 
KuvalayasYa) defeated the Vitahavya king and finally 
recovered the kingdom ; he also conquered the Raksasas 
and regained the capital Varanasi. 

Divodasa I would therefore be just posterior to 
Bhadrasrenya, and some further particulars will enable 
us to fix the position of Pratardana in connexion with 
the kings of Vidarbha and with Sagara. 

Sagara had two wives. Their names are given bj' 
the authorities, though not quite in agreement ; still, all 
which give the parentage agree that one of them was 
Vaidarbhi, or a daughter of Vidarbha, ^ who must be 
Vidarbha, son of Jyamagha of the Yadava race. He. was 
therefore just prior to Sagara. In support of this it 
may be noted further that Vidarbha’s descendants reigned 
in Vidarbha and Cedi,^ and that Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
and Virabahu’s son Subahu, king of Cedi, were con- 
temporaries of Sagara ’s tenth successor, Rtuparna, in 
the story of Nala.® That Bhima is no doubt Vidarbha’s 
tenth successor Bhimaratha in the genealogy, and should 
be equated with Rtuparna’s father. Hence also Vidarbha’s 
sixth successor Dasarha would be placed just after 
Bhagiratha. 

Alarka, king of Kasi, appears to have been Pratardana’s 
grandson,^ and is said to have enjoyed very long life 
through Lopamudra’s favour.® She was daughter of 

1 MBh. iii, 106, 8833, 8843-7 ; Brahma, S, 63-72 ; Padma, v, S, 144-7 : 
Vdyu, ii, S6, 154-8 ; Vimii, iv, 4 ; Harir. 15, 797. 

* Agni, ^4, 17-20 ; Bhdgav. ix, 24, 1-4 ; Ganida, i. 139, 29-32 ; 
Linga, i, 68 , 38-43 ; Matsya, 44 , 35-41 ; Padma, \, 13, 19-24 ; VCtyu 
ii, 3S, 36-41. 

» MBh. iii, 65, 257(i ; 67, 2634-5 ; 69, 2705-8 ; 70, 2766 ; 73, 2852. 

* The authorities are not all clear about the exact relationship. 

^Brahma, 11 , 53; 13, 74. Vayn, ii, 30, 68. Harir 29 1590- 

32, 1794. 
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ii Vidarbha king and married Agastyad The king’s name 
is given as Nimi.- No Nimi is mentioned in the Vidarhha 
genealogy, hut the names after Vidarhha are not quite 
clear, and he would seem to have been one of Vidarbha’s 
near successors, because after Da&rha the princesses were 
called Dasarhi. Lopamudra may presumably he equated 
with Kunti, king of Vidarhha,'^ and Alarka with Dhrsti. 
Pratardana therefore would synchronize with Sagara, and 
he and Sagara, as already mentioned, broke the power of 
the Talajahglia - Haihayas, and Sagara completed their 
overthrow. 

Something maj^ he done towards fixing the position of 
the cakravartin Marutta, son of Aviksit of Dista’s line, 
and his descendant Truavindu. It is said that Aviksit or 
his father Karandhama lived at the beginning of the Treta 
Age,^ and that Trnavindu lived “ at the third mouth of the 
Treta age that is, apparently at the beginning of the 
third quarter of that age. It is not clear at what stage in 
the genealogies that age is supposed to have beg-un. It is 
said that Rama Jamadagnya lived in the Treta age, and 
that Rama Dasarathi lived in the interval between the 
Treta and Dvapara ages.® The further statement that 
Visvamitra lived in that same interval is inconsistent 
with these two, and perhaps we should read “in the 
interval between the Krta and Treta ages ”. Such an 
arrangement of the ages makes a fair division of the 
genealogies, and Avithout meriting any trust whatever it 

' MBh. iii, 96, 8561 -.97, 8576; iv, :dl, 654-5; v, 116, 3971. SigA . 
i, 179. 

- MBh. xiii, 137, 6255. Confused with Nimi, first king of Videha, 
ibid., .134, 8600, who is genealogically ages apart ; and Videha is an easy 
mistake for Vidarhha. 

^ The synchronism of this Agastya -with kings Srutarvan, Bradhnasva, 
and Paurukutsa Trasadasyu {MBh, iii, 98, 8595-608) appears to be 
a brahmanical addition. 

^ MBh. xiv, 80 ; Vdyu, ii, il4, 7. 

= Treta-yuga-mukhe trtiye, Vdyii, ii, 34, 15. 

« MBh. xii, 341, 12948-9. ‘ MBh. xii. I 4 I, 3331. 
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may serve as a possible working hypothesis. Marutta 
then might he placed conjecturally in about the same age 
as Rama Jamadagnya,^ and Trnavindu soon after Ambarisa 
of the Solar line. 

In the Lunar race Matinara’s position has been fixed 
(p. 31). We may next consider the position of Dusyanta - 
and his son Bharata. 

Dusyanta married Visvamitra’s daughter Sakuntala, as 
is well known. If that Visvamitra be the first and gi’eat 
Visvamitra, Dusyanta must be placed alongside Hariscandra 
or Rohita, and his son Bharata immediately afterwards ; but 
there are arguments against that. There is no indication 
that Bharata’s successors were ovex’thrown by the Haihayas, 
as they must have been in that case. Bhai'ata had three 
wives, Vaidarbhis,^ and Vidarbha’s position, as shown, was 
later. Bharata’s second successor, Bhunianyu, married 
a daughter (or descendant) of Dasarha,^ who was much 
later. These three considerations settle the question, and 
indeed the first statement is not necessarily in conflict 
with them, because such names as Visvamitra do not 
always refer to the original rishis, but also denoted 
their descendants, and produced some confusion in the 
personalities (see p. 15). The reasonable inferences there- 
fore are that Bhumaiiyu married Dasarha’s daughter, 

* In Marutta’s time lived two rishis, Brhaspati and his younger brother 
Saiiivarta, who were rivals. The fomier declined to be Marutta’s priest, 
so Marutta engaged Samvarta. MBh. xii, ;?n, 910-13 ; xiv, o, 9 , 5 -.s’, 218 ; 
corroborated by vii, oo, 2170-1. Bhagar. ix, ,?, 27. Vayu, ii, 24 , 9-11. 
Aitar. Brah. viii, 4 , 21. Sadguru 3 i.sya, on Big- V. vi, 52, make.s these 
two rishis younger brotliers of Ucathya (see p. 44) ; there may have been 
some relation between these two ri.shis and the other two, Ucathva and 
Brhaspati, who seem to have been later. 

- Or Duhsanti, as he is sometimes called, e.g. liatap. Brah. XIII 
V, 11. 

•' MBh. i, 94 , 3710-11 ; Agni, 277, 34 ■, Bhdgar. ix, 2U, 34 ; Vdyit, ii, 
■i7, 133. The Brahma {13, 08 ), Vi^nu (iv, 19), and Hariv. { 32 , 1727) 
.support. The [single wife in MBh. i, 95, .3785, was probably wife of 
Vitatha, who is omitted there. 

^ MBh. i, 95, 3786. His fourth successor, Vikunthana, also married 
a later Da^rhi princess, ibid., 3789. 
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that Bharata must be placed three or four generations 
after Vidarbha, and that Sakuntala’s father was a near 
descendant of the gi'eat Visvamitra.^ Bhunianyu must 
then be placed soon after Da^rha and contemporary with 
Nabhaga of the Solar line, Bharata with Dilipa I, and 
Dusyanta with Amsumat. 

This conclusion leaves an immense gap between Matinara 
and Dusyanta, in which only two or three names occur, 
but there are considerations which corroborate it, surprising 
though it be at first sight. 

The lists show little agreement as to the relation between 
tliose two kings, and some of them leave it indefinite. It 
is obvious that the genealogists wei’e puzzled, and each 
authority has taken its own method of bridging over the 
gap. A long period of confusion is what all the information 
indicates, if it be noted that Puru had liis kingdom 
in the middle of Madhyadesa, and that that region has 
been the battle-ground of contending races at all times. 
Matinara’s kingdom would have been conquered by the 
cakravartin Sasavindu from the south-west, and have then 
undergone a long eclipse under a series of cakravartins, 
Mandhatr of Ayodhya, tSivi son of Usinara in the north- 
west, Arjuna Kartavirya of Mahismati, Marutta son of 
Aviksit of Distas line, the Haihaya dominion (with the 
inroads of the hordes from the north-west), and, lastly, 
Sagara of Ayodhya. Dusyanta, as a youth in Sagara’s time, 
might well have deemed his right to the Paurava king- 
dom hopeless ; consequently we may well believe another 
statement that Marutta, son of Karandhama, in the lineage 
of Yayati’s son Turvasu,® had no son and adopted Dusyanta 
the Paurava, and that afterwards Dusyanta, desiring his 
own kingdom, reverted to his own race.'* He would have 

1 Even so she was still of ksatriya origin. 

- Not given in the Table, because it is too brief, and is said to have 
merged into the Paurava line by this adoption. 

^ Afftii, S7e, 2 ; Bhagar. ix. S3, 17-18 ; Brahma, 13, 143-6 ; Malxya, 
4S, 2-3 ; VCiyu, ii, 37, 2-4 : iv, 16 ; Harir. 32, 1831-4. 
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had that opportunity on Sagara’s death, and so would be 
contemporary with Aihsumat, for the authorities say that 
Asamanjas did not succeed his father Sagara. To recover 
his kingdom he had the help of his adoptive father’s realm. 
Dusyanta thus became in a vmry real sense what he is 
called, namely, the varhsa-Jcara of the Pauravas,i and 
united the sovereignty of two kingdoms. 

The story of Bharata opens out other connexions. There 
were two rishis of Ahgiras’ race, Ucathya and his younger 
brother Brhaspati. Ucathya’s wife was Mamata, and their 
son was Dirghatamas, who was born blind. Bharadvaja 
was Brhaspati’s son, begotten bj' him (it is said) of 
the .same Mamata.- Dirghatamas, after he had grown 
up, was set adrift in the Ganges, and was carried down to 
Bali’s^ kingdom in the east. There he was rescued and 
begot of the queen, at Bali’s desire, Ahga and four other 
sons.^ That there was such a blind rishi Dirghatamas, 
who was son of Ucathya and Mamata, and was rescued 
from perishing in the rivers, is clear from the Rig-Veda/' 
Bharadvaja’s personality is not quite so clear, because on 
the one hand Bharadvaja, the eldest son of Brhaspati, is 
made contemporary with Divodasa II of Kasi,® and on the 
other hand he is brought into connexion with Bharata at 

1 MBh. i, 68 , 2801. 

^ He is called Drydmusyayana, Bhdgar. ix, ;?0, .88-9 ; Mataya, J,y, 33 ; 
Vdyu, ii, 37, 153. 

He must be distinguished from Bali, son of Virocana, the Daitya. 

- The story is told in various ways, and Ucathya's name is given a-. 
TJtathya, Usija, Asija, and Asija. MBh. i, IO 4 , 4179-221 ; ii, 20, 802 ; 
xii, 343 , 13177-84. Bhdyav. ix, 20, 36-9 ; 23, 4-5. Mataya, 48 , 24-84 ; 
40 , 17-26. Vdyu, ii, 37, 37-92, 137-46. Vi.yiu. iv, 1 '). Harir. 31 . 
1689-93. Sadgurusisya on Bi<j-V. vi, 32, and i, 110 . Brhaddtvatd, iv. 
11-15, 21-5. Cf. p. 42, n. 1. Dirghatamas is said to have gained his 
sight in later life (MBh. xii ; Matsya ; Vdyu, ii, 37, loc. cit. ). If a natural 
explanation may be suggested, it is that he was not totally blind, hut 
purblind, or extremelj’ short-sighted, when young, and that his sio-ht 
improved in old age, as often happens in such cases. 

^ i, 147 , 3 ; 158, 3-6 ; iv, 4 , 13 ; and perhaps, i, 152, 6. 

® MBh. xiii, 30, 1962-3 ; see also Sarvdnnkramam , introduction to 
Rig- V. vi, for his patronymic. 
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the close of Bharata’s life. Thus some accounts say that 
Bharata lost all his sons, and Bharadvaja was then brought 
to him and became his son as King Yitatha^ ; and other 
accounts say Bharadvaja sacrificed for Bharata, and then 
a son Vitatha was born from Bharadvaja.- The latter 
version is preferable, because (1) some of the former 
authorities corroborate it, and discredit their own story 
by adding that Bharata died when Vitatha was horn ; 
and (2) Dirghatamas inaugurated Bharata with the 
lauhdbhUelu* so that Bharadvaja could not have been 
a child at the end of Bliarata’s life.® It is credible that 
Dirghatamas and Bharadvaja were brothers or cousins “ ; 
and if we accept the above equation of Bharadvaja and 
Divodasa II, the inference would be that both those rishis 
were younger contemporaries of Divodasa II, tliat Dirgha- 
tamas, who lived to a great age,’^ inaugurated Bharata, 

^ .4^)1!, :37/, 7-8 ; Bhdgar. ix, HO, 34-9 ; Matsya, 4^, 14-15, 27-32 ; 
Vayu, ii, 37, 147-53; Visnu, iv, 10. Sadgunisisya on Riij-V. vi. 5.1, 
says Suhotra, etc., were Bharadvaja’s sons, but according to the 
genealogies they were his great-great-grandsons. 

“ Brahma, 13, 58-60 ; Hariv. 33, 1729-31 ; MBh. i, 0 !,, 3710-13, 
which calls the son Bhumanyu. 

Matsya, 49, 34 ; Vayu, ii, 37, 154. The accounts and other state- 
ments leave no doubt that brahman paternity was introduced at this 
period. In fact, it is stated that Bharadvaja's descendants comprised 
both brahmans and ksatriyas, Matsya, 49, 33. Similar cases occurred : 
thus a Vasistha begot King Asmaka of Kalmasapada’s queen in the 
Solar dynasty. MBh. i. 111, 4736-7 ; 177, 6787-91 ; Bhdgav. ix, 9, 
18, 38-9 ; Kurina, i, 11, 12-13 ; Lihga, i, 36, 27-8 ; Vayu, ii, 
16, 176. 

^ Altar. Brcih. viii, 4, 23 ; and was Ids priest, Bhdgav. i.v, 10, 25. 

■' The confusion of Bharadvaja and Vitatha no doubt arose because 
Bharadvaja was called Vidathin, Brhaddev. v, 102-3. 

® The accounts are supported to some extent by the Big-V. because 
Vaidathina (that is, Bharadvaja's son or more probably descendant), 
Rjisvan (Big-V. iv, 16, 13 ; and compare vi, 50, 15 and 51, 12 with the 
Sarmuuhramani, which attributes these hymns to Rjisvan) is even 
called Ausija (x, 90, 11), which was the metronymic of Kaksivat, son 
of Dirghatamas (i, IS, 1 ; SarrCinukrainanl on i, 116). Kaksivat is 
mentioned in the passages cited from MBh. i, Matsya, and Vayu in 
p. 44, n. 4. 

^ Big-V. i, loS, 6. 
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and that that Bharadvaja,^ or his son, begot Vitatha at tiie 
end of Bharata’s life. 

The position of Ajainidha of the Lunar race, from whom 
sprang botli the North and South Paneala dynasties, is 
impoidant. I have not found any data to fix it directl}-, 
but sometbing is possible indirectly. If, using the more 
complete Solar line as a mea.suring scale, we reckon the 
generations on from Bharata, Ajamidha should fall at or soon 
after Rtuparna’s time ; and if we continue the reckoning 
down the North Paneala line, Srnjaya should fall about 
the time of Dasaratha and Rama, and here we do reach 
synchronisms which confirm the reckoning. There are 
.synchronisms between several lines at this stage. 

With Dasaratha were contemporary Siradhvaja Janaka 
of Videha (the father of Sita), Lomapada of Anga,- and 
Pramati, king of VaisalL* 

There is a story connecting Rama and his brother 
Satrughna with the Yadava dynasty,* and it is so strange 
at first sight as hardly to merit attention, but other 
allusions support incidents in it, and it explains certain 
important territorial facts. Madhu, called king of the 
Danavas in it, was clearly a descendant of Yayati’s son 
Yadu,® and is obviously the Madhu in the Yadava list. 
According to the story, Madhu’s kingdom, that is, the 
Yadava territory, stretched from Gujarat to the forest 
Madhuvana on the Yamuna; his fourth descendant was 
Sattvata, and Sattvata’s son Bhima was reigning at the 
same time as Rama; Satrughna killed the local prince 
Lavana, felled the forest, and built Mathura (the modern 
Muttra) on its site ; after Rama’s death Bhima recovered 

1 “ Bharadvaja ■’ was the longest-lived rishi, Aitar. Aran. I, ii, 5, 8. 

- MBh. iii, 110, 10008-9 ; Bamay. i, 11, 13-20 ; Bhdyav. ix, ;23, 7-10. 

" Bamay. i, 47, 17, which calls him Sumati ; comjjared with the other 
authorities for Dista’s line, p. 25. 

^ Hariv. 94, 5142-95, 5257; and 55, .3060-3104. The Bamay. tells 
a similar story ( Uttara-k. 64, 68-70, 108), but amplifies and brahmanizes it. 

^ Hariv. 94, 5164 (see p. 19, n. 6). 
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the city and dwelt there, and his son Andhaka reigned 
there when Rama’s son Kusa was reig-nino- in Kosala. 
Now some of the Puranas also assert that Satrughna killed 
the Madhava La^•ana, took Madhuvana, and established 
Mathura there, and they add that his sons Subahu and 
Shrasena guarded the cityd Further, the story explains, 
tii-st, how the country, of which Mathura was the 
capital, was called Surasena, for both Surasena’s name 
and also the name of the city Matliura remained, though 
the Yadavas recovered the sovereigntj* soon afterwards ; 
and, secondly, how it was that Kaihsa, a Yadava and 
descendant of Andhaka, reigned there in the Pandavas’ 
time — a collocation of facts of which there is no other 
explanation. The story appears, therefore, to contain 
historical truth. 

That king Bhima is not named in the genealogies, but 
as son of Sattvata (Satvat) appears as Sat\ata in them. 
They and the story concur in making Andhaka grandson 
of Satvat, and fairly agree in placing him six or eight 
.steps below Madhu. We may therefore equate the Yadava 
Satvat with Dasaratha, Satvata with Rama, and Andhaka 
with Kusa ; and Madhu then would be placed about equal 
with Sataratha in the Solar line. 

Further, another son of Satvata, named Bhajamana, 
married one or two daughters of Srhjaya,- who cannot well 
be any other than the king of North Pancala. Srnjaya 
was thus a contemporary of Satvata, and therefore of 
Rama, and this confirms his position as calculated above, 
and consequently Ajamidha must be placed w'ith, or just 
after, Rtuparna. In agreement with this is the statement 
that King Satadyumna (probably king No. 66 of Yideha) 

^ Bhdgat'. ix, 7/, 13-14 ; Vdyn^ ii, -6*, 184-5 ; T5s7i«. iv, The 
Oaruda (i, 13S, 38) names the sons. 

- Brahnm, 15, 32 ; Linga, i, 69, 3 ; Matsya, 44^ 49-50 ; Padma, v, l.L 
33 ; Vdyu, ii, 34, 3 ; Hariv. 33, 2201 ; perhaps Kiirma, i, 34, 37. The 
Vdyih (ibid. 4) adds that Bhajamana’s son married two daughters (grand- 
daughters) of Srhjaya, who were his cousins. 
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gave wealth to Mudgala or (more probably) Maudgalya/ 
that is, one of the Maudgalya brahmans descended from 
Mudgala the Pancala.- Smjaya’s position serves to fix 
those of Divodasa and Sudasa (Sudas), who are so often 
mentioned in the Rifj-Veda? 

Srnjaya places us in the middle of the “ Pancalas 
This name began, as all the authorities say, with the 
jocular boast of a king, whose name is given variously as 
Bharmya, Bharmyasva, Bahyasva, etc., but was really 

Bhrmyasva. He had five sons, Mudgala, etc., and said, 
“ My five (panca) sons are sufficient (alavi) for protecting 
five kingdoms.” * The accounts imply that the words 

panca + alam caught the fancy, and the new name 

Pancala gradually debased and superseded the name Krivi, 
which was the old name of the people or country.® These 
Pancalas flourished till Somaka and his son Jantu, then 
(the accounts say) there were great reverses and the 
dynasty fell into insignificance (that is, there is a gap) till 
Prsata’s time,® and that was caused by the rise again of the 
Lunar dynasty under Kuru, as will be explained. 

The positions of Rksa I, Samvarana, and Kuru may be 

1 MBh. xii, 3S4, 8606 ; xiii, 137, 6265. 

^ See passages cited for the genealogy, p. 21, n. 2. 

^ See p. 21, n. 3. 

^ Agni, 377, 19-20 ; Bhdgar. ix, 31, 31-4 ; 33, 3 ; Brahma, 13, 94-6 ; 
Matsya, 50, 2-4 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 190-3 ; Vimii, iv, 19 ■ Harin. 32, 1778-80 ; 
Sadgurusisya on Rig-V. x, 102. Very many derivations or explanations 
of names in the literature are fanciful, but this explanation is such as may 
be genuine, for the name Pancala certainly superseded Krivi. 

® Rig- V. ii, 33, 2 : Ratap. Brah. XIII, v, 4, 7. It is implied in the 
latter passage that both names were current for a time, Pancala being 
the ksatriya name and Krivi the vulgar one. In the Epics and Puranas, 
therefore, Pancala is always used, and I have not met with Krivi there. 
On the identity of Krivi and Pancala, see Oldenberg, Buddha, 1st 
German ed., 409 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 102 seq. 

In the last part of this gap may be placed Dustaritu Paumsayana. 
king of the Srnjayas, because he was contemporary with Balhika Pi-atipiya, 
the Kauravya king (Ratap. Brah. XII, ix, 3, 1-13), that is, the Kaurava 
Vahllka, son of Pratipa and brother of Santanu, who is often mentioned 
in the MBh. (e.g. v, I48, 5053-5; vii, 157, 6931-4). See JRAS., 1908, 
p. 320. 
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fixed approximately. Saiiivarana was driven out of his 
kingdom by the Pancalas, and took refuge in a fastness 
near the River Sindhu man}^ years ; at length Vasistha 
(that is, one of the A'^asistha family) came to him and 
became his priest, and encouraged by his aid Sariivarana 
recovered his kingdom.^ As the Pancalas began Muth 
Mudgala, the dispossession was posterior to Mudgala, and 
it seems, further, that event could not have taken place 
before Divodasa’s time, because Indrota Atithigva (Divo- 
dasa’s son presumably) was apparently on friendly terms 
with Rksa’s son.- Thus Rksa would be contemporary 
with Divodasa. 

The dispossession would seem to have been effected by 
Sudasa (Sudas). A hymn in the Rig-Vcdo shows he had 
wars and extended his territory.'* His great battle with 
the ten kings ^ was probably connected in some way with 
the dispossession. It was fought near the Parusni (the 
modern Ravi),® and he could not have got there from North 
Pancala without passing over the Lunar kingdom, and as 
the Bharatas (that is, the Lunar dynasty®) were against 
him, he had presumably conquered it. His conquests 
evidently stirred up the tribes to the west against him, 
namely, the Yadva (the Yadava king of Mathura, see p. 47), 
the Sivas (Sivis) who were Anavas (see pp. 24,31), Druhyus 
(Gandharas, who were descended from Druhyu Matsyas 
(to the west of Mathura), Turvasa (some tribal king 

* MBh. i, 94 , 3727-37. = Riy- V. viii, 68 [57], 15-17. 

" Rig-V. vii, 30, 2. * Rig-V. \ u. IS ; 19, 3, 6, 8. 

■’ Rig-V. vii, IS, 8-9. If we might identify Srutarvan Arksa with 
Samvarana Arksa, Rig- V. viii, 74 might have been composed on the 
Parusni during the exile. That river was among the Madras or Kaikeyas, 
who were descended from Anu (see pp. 31-2), hence Agni there might well 
be called Anava (ibid. 4). 

® MBh. i. 95, 3785 ; or Bharatas, MBh. i, 94, 3709 ; Brahma, 13, 57 ; 
Malaya, 49, 11. Samvarana is called Bharata, MBh. i, 94, 3731. 

’’ Agni, 376, 4 ; Bhagav. ix, 33, 14-15 ; Brahma, 13, 146-51 ; Oaruda, 
i, 139, 64 ; Matsya, 48, 6-7 ; Vdyn, ii, 37, 7-9 ; Visnu, iv, 17 ; Hariv. 
32, 1837-40. 

JBAS. 1910. 


4 
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descended from Turvasa, that is, Turvasu ; probably on his 
north-west), and other small clans. Further, “ old Kavasa ” 
was drowned at the battle.^ Now a rishi named Tura 
inaugurated Janamejaya Pariksita (that is, Sariivaranas 
great-grandson) with the mahdhhiseka, and his father was 
Kavasa, who might well have been contemporary with 
Sartivarana.^ There need be no hesitation in identifying 
these two Kavasas, for “old Kavasa” was on the side 
opposed to Sudas, that is, on Sariivarana s side, and 
Kavasa’s son inaugurated Saihvarana’s great-grandson. 

The dispossession would appear to have lasted through 
Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, for Somaka performed 
sacrifices on the Yamuna,^ and he could not have done that 
unless his territory extended there. Samvarana would 
•seem to have recovered his kingdom in the early part 
of Somaka’s reign, for several reasons. First, this Pancala 
dynasty suffered serious reverses during Somaka’s and his 
son Jantu’s time (see p. 48). Secondly, all the hymns in 
Sudas’ praise are by Vasistha, that is, one of the Vasistha 
family.® There is only one ® in praise of Somaka when he 
was a young prince, and this fact deserves to be compared 
with the statement (p. 49) that Vasistha went to 
Sarhvarana and helped him to regain his kingdom. It 
would seem that some strong reason must have moved 
Vasistha to forsake Somaka and espouse Saihvai'ana’s 
cause. His behaviour suggests vengeance, and may be 
ascribed to the statement that his sons were killed by 
Sudas’ descendants.’^ Thirdly, this last inference helps to 


1 Rig-V. vii, IS, 12. 

- Altar. Brah. ii, 3, 19 ; vii, 3, 34 ; viii, 21. 

His race and kingdom were prosperous (Satap. Brah. II, iv, 4, d-.l). 

MBh. iii, 12o, 10421-2. 

® He also inaugurated Sudas {Aitar. Brah. viii, 4, ^1)- 

^ Big- V. iv, 15 ; where Somaka is mentioned as kumCirah SCihadtvyah 
(verses 7-10), “the youth, the son of Sahadeva."’ 

’ Brlmddevata, vi, 28 (which obviously refers to this Vasistha). The 
word is Saitddsaih, which means the sons or grandsons of Sudas, and 
thus undoubtedly includes Somaka. See other passages cited in Muir’s 
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explain the story that Somaka sacrificed his first son 
Jantu in order to obtain more sons/ for the rtvij who 
performed such a barbarous magical rite could not have 
been Vasistha, nor had his appro val.'^ 

For all these reasons Saihvarana may be placed alongside 
Sudasa or Sahadeva, and Kuru beside Somaka or Jantu. 
Kuru had a numerous progeny. He gave his name 
to Kuruksetra and pushed his rule beyond Prayaga 
(Allahabad),® which implies he overcame Pancala. His 
waxing meant the waning of the Pancalas. 

These conclusions leave a considerable gap between 
Ajamidha and Rksa, and between Rksa and Saihvarana. 
That there was a long combined gap is implied by some of 
the authorities, for they even go so far as to say that 
Ajamidha was reborn as Somaka and begot Rksa,* thus 
virtually placing Rksa after Somaka, and implying that 
the rise of the Kauravas and the decline of the North 
Pancalas were connected. The gap from Ajamidha to 
Saihvarana marks the eclipse of the Lunar dynasty during 
the dominance of North Pancala, just as the gap from 
Jantu to Prsata marks the reverse.® 

Vasu Caidyoparicara founded new Cedi and Magadha 
dynasties (see p. 22). He was fifth in descent from Kuru 
according to the genealogies, and was later therefore than 
Janamejaya II Pariksita. He may be placed three or four 

Sanskrit Texts, i, 1 14, etc., where, however, this Sudasa is classed with 
a different and earlier king Sudasa, No. 53 of the Solar line in the Table. 
See also n. 2 below. 

1 MBh. iii, 127, 10486 10495 ; Mat^a, 50, 16 ; Vayu, ii, 37, 204. 

“ It may have been this rtvij who called this Vasistha a Yatudhana 
(Kig-V. vii, 104, 15), and so moved him to compose that hymn. 

^ Agni, 277, 26 ; Bhagav. ix, S2, 4 ; Brahma, IS, 106-7 ; Matgya, 50, 
20-2 ; Vayu, ii, 37, 209-12 ; r/>7izt, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 33, 1800-1. 

Matsya, 50, 15-19 ; Vayu, ii, 37, 203-9 ; Hario. 33, 1792, 1795-9. 
See Brahma, 13, 99-100. 

s The Kurus and both branches of the Pancalas were of the same stock 
(see p. 21). They are not particularly linked together in the MBh. or 
Puranas, and the double compound found in the Brahmana.s, etc., refers 
to a later period — ^after the great battle. 

246ri0 
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steps lower. This agrees with the story that Yayati’s 
chariot which had belonged to Puru and his descendants 
passed from that Janamejaya to Vasu.^ 

Ayutanayin of the Lunar dynasty married a daughter 
of Prthu^ravas.® He seems (though misplaced in the MBh.) 
to be the same as Ayutayus, and Prthu^ravas may perhaps 
be Prthu of the South Pancala line. 

In the concluding portion of the Lunar and Pancala 
dynasties and Dvimidha’s line are a number of syn- 
chronisms. Krta of Dvimidha’s line was a disciple and 
therefore a younger contemporary of Hiranyanabha, king 
of Kosala.® Brahmadatta of South Pancala and Pratipa of 
the Lunar dynasty were contemporaries.* Ugrayudha, 
whose name follows Krta’s, killed Janamejaya Durbuddhi 
and all the Nipa princes of South Pancala,® and also 
Prsata’s father or grandfather, Nipa or Nila, of North 
Pancala ® ; and Bhisma killed him after Santanu’s death.’ 
Hence Ugi’ayudha was a younger contemporary of 
Janamejaya and Santanu, and an earlier contemporary of 
Bhisma. These synchronisms bring out some interesting 
points. Ugrayudha is called son of Krta, but it is plain 
there is a gap of four or five steps between them. 
Again, Pratipa’s position contemporary with Brahmadatta, 
and Santanu’s position contemporary with Brahmadatta’s 
third successor, show there must be a small gap of one or 
two steps between Pratipa and Santanu. No such gap is 

' Brahma, 1^, 6-16 ; Vtlyit, ii, 31, 18-27 ; Hariv. 30, 1605-16. The 
descent of Santanu’s queen, Satyavati, from Vasu is a mere fable, chrono- 
logically impossible. 

- MBh. i, 95, 3774. 

* Bhdgai’. ix, 12, 3-4 ; 31, 28-9 ; Mafsya, 49, 75-6 ; Vdyu, ii, 30, 
205-6 ; 37, 185-6 ; Visnu, iv, 4 and 19 ; Hariv. 30, 1080-1. 

* Hariv. 20, 1047-8. 

5 Matsya, 49, 59 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 177 ; Vimu, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 30, 1071-2. 

® Mataya, 49, 77-8 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 186-7 ; Visnu, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 30, 
1083, 1086. 

’’ MBh. xii,37, 808 Hariv. 30, 1073, 1085-1110. Santanu is generally 
called Santanu in the 3IBh. and Purdnas. 
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hinted at anywhere in the MBh. or Ptiranaa, yet it is 
proved by the Rig-Veda, for all accounts agree that 
Devapi was Santanu’s eldest brother/ and Devapi calls 
himself Arstisena.- Clearly, therefore, Rstisena must be 
inserted. 

The other contemporaries at the end are too well known 
to need notice. They are discussed in my paper on “ The 
Nations of India at the Battle between the Pandavas and 
Kauravas ”? 

I have now dealt with all the material synchronisms 
that I have been able to discover, and it will be seen that 
they do not all come from one kind of authority, or even 
from one possible source, but have been collected out of all 
kinds of books, from the Rig-Veda to the Raghavamm. 
and from various accounts and stories. Many of the 
narratives noticed have so little in common that the points 
of agreement which they show in these details are 
unquestionably undesigned coincidences. As a corrobora- 
tion of these results it may be pointed out that the 
positions of the cakravartins (see p. 30) in the Table turn 
out to be such that they do not clash with one another. 
Other allusions occur but have not been noticed (so as not 
to encumber this article), because they are not clear enough 
to be of any value, or merely corroborate these conclusions, 
or are stray and unsupported, or belong to brahmanical 
stories, which (as already explained, p. 13) cannot be 
accepted without corroboration, even if they are not 
deemed pious fabrications.^ It may seem that the grounds 
for the synchronisms are not conclusive. I may admit 

^ yirukfa, ii, 10 ; Brliadd. vii, 156. 

- Rig-V. X, 9S, 5, 6, 8. " JRAS. 1908, p. 309. 

^ e.g. the account of the transmission of knowledge about soma- 
drinking from one king to another in Altar. Brdh. vii, 5, 34, is chrono- 
logically erroneous. Similarly the story of the descent of the sword in 
MBh. xii, 166, 6192-6201 is hopelessly confused. The brahmans who 
composed the theological and didactic literature knew little about 
ancient k^triya history, and no wonder, when all knowledge rested on 
memory alone. 
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this, and add that conclusive proof for such ancient times 
is generally impossible ; indeed, certain inconsistent passages 
have been referred to in the notes. All that is possible is 
to collate the data regarding a synchronism, and draw the 
conclusions which satisfy them, or the greater number of 
them. Each set of data must be dealt with by itself in 
the first instance, yet, as the genealogies are not isolated 
but have many points of connexion, the conclusion 
regarding one synchronism must be tested and should 
harmonize with those regarding others. The data may 
be viewed in ways different from tliat in which they 
have been now presented, and different inferences drawoi ; 
and, in fact, many sucli inferences were formed and 
rejected, because further consideration showed that they 
did not agree with other conditions which were related 
to them. The synchronisms must be considered both 
singly and collectively, and if according to the conclusions 
now put forward all the genealogies fit in together and 
corroborate one another, the resulting harmony supplies 
cogent cumulative evidence in favour of the scheme pre- 
sented, both as regards particulars and also generally. 

Nearly all the genealogical lists terminate with the 
great battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. Some 
mention a few generations more in certain cases, or give 
lists of the kings who should reign in certain dynasties 
after that event. But in all genealogical matters the 
great battle constitutes a notable terminus ad quern, as 
if a period of considerable prosperity, knowledge, and 
refinement was succeeded by one of disorganization and 
darkness. Whatever the cause may have been, that 
event was an undoubted epoch, and may be taken as an 
era, so that in dealing with these genealogies chrono- 
logically we may reckon backwards ante helium. 

The question suggests itself, what may be the chrono- 
logical import of these genealogies ? In forming an 
estimate of time the average which may be taken for 
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the duration of reigns in India depends partly on the 
length of the dynasty. It may be twenty years (or even 
more) in short dynasties, hut to adopt a lower average 
would be prudent when the list of kings is very long, 
because their length neutralizes special conditions that 
may afi'ect short periods.^ Hence fifteen years per reign 
would be a safer estimate. It must be noted that any 
such average applied to these lists means a smaller 
average in reality, because we must allow for the fact 
that the lists, and even the long Solar list, are not 
exhaustive (see p. 7), and that the number of kings 
should he increased somewhat to compensate for omissions. 
If it be supposed there is only one omission to evert' 
seven kings named in the lists (which is surely a moderate 
supposition), and the average be adjusted accordingly, 
an average of fifteen years becomes one of about thirteen 
years. This appears to be a reasonable ratio, because 
fifty-five early kings of Ceylon reigned altogether 601 
years, that is, with an average of eleven years ^ ; but 
that average is unduly lowered by the fact that the 
number of insignificant kings is almost one in every 
three. If that average be adopted for the present 
purpose it would be proper to increase the number of 
kings in the same proportion. Taking then the lists 
as they stand, fifteen years per reign seems a reasonable 
and even moderate estimate. The only list which spans 
the entire period is the Solar list, and that contains 
ninety-three names from Iksvaku to the great battle. 
The entire duration then would be not less than 1400 
years. Mandhatr would be placed about eleven centuries 
before that battle ; Sagara, Bharata, and Bhagiratha in 
the eighth century ; Rama Dasarathi in the middle of 
the fifth century ; and the Pancala kings, Divodasa to 

1 I have to thank Dr. Fleet and Dr. Hoernle for advice on this 
matter. 

Dr. Fleet’s list, Nos. 7-54, JRAS., 1909, p. 330. 
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Somaka, during the fifth and fourth centuries before that 
battle. 

Duncker in his History of Antiquity (vol. iv, pp. 74-7) 
gives four calculations for the beginning of the Kali age, 
that is, approximately for the date of the great battle, viz., 
1300, 1175, 1200, and 1418 b.c. They are probably 
excessive, because his calculation amounts to the rate of 
twenty - five years per reign. If his calculations be 
revised, allowing fifteen years per reign, and the average 
date be taken, it becomes about 1100 B.c. It is no part 
of this paper to fix that date, but if we assume that 
the battle occurred about 1000 B.c., Ayus, Nahusa, and 
Yayati, who are alluded to in the Rig-Veda, would be 
placed not later than some twenty-three centuries B.c. 
The Aryan immigration would be earlier still. The 
civilization of Babylonia and Egypt goes back to 
5000 B.C., or earlier. Is it likely that India, which 
was in no way inferior to those countries in geographical 
and climatic conditions, was a land of no account till 
several thousands of yeai’S later ? 
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THE AHUNA-VAIRYA FROM YASHA XXVII, 13, WITH 

ITS PAHLAVI AND SANSKRIT TRANSLATIONS 

By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS 

I. The text of the Almna is as follows ; — 

YaOd aha vavryo add ratii-s aSdfc.lt ham, 

rahheitS dazdd manaidio, ^yaoOnandm ahheiis Mazdai, 
xSadremcd Ahurdi d yini driguhhyo dadaf vdstdrem. 

II. This may be translated thus : — 

As the Aha (is) to be (revered and) chosen, 

so (let) the Ratu (be) from (all) correct legality. 

A creator of mental goodness. 

and of life's actions done for Mazda : 

And the Kingdom (is) to Ahura, — whom (the Aha, or 
Ratu) 

He has appointed as nouri.sher to the poor. 

The Ahuna-Vairya was so distinguished by the later use 
which was made of it that it became a formula of unusual 
moral and ritualistic importance — indeed, more so than, 
upon our first glance upon it, we should, the most of us, 
think that it deserved. But, though bearing unmistakable 
traces of being somewhat artificially constructed, both in 
its metre and contents, upon closer study the little group 
of words seems well worthy of its parentage, for it is 
a succinct cipher of that remarkable jnanifestation of the 
moral idea which, as the onr point of Zoroastrianism, 
must have had enormous influence during successive 
generations among the inhabitants of Mid-Asia. Ihe 
Pahlavi form of the name Ahunaver is but a contraction 
of Ahuna-Vairya, — the nasal n having intruded from 
the nasal m of an accusative ahum, or else from mere 
euphony. 
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III. As experts will at once observe, the Alimw 
preserves the metre of the Gdtha Ahunavaiti, which 
Gdtha, though largely the original of both the substance 
and metre of this brief piece, yet curiously derives its 
name from its own offspring ; — that is to say, the Gdtha 
from which these lines were collected bears their name, 
and is called Ahunavaiti, i.e. “ having the Ahuna ”, 
probably referring to the accidental position of this 
formula in the usual fixed course of the Yasna recital, 
as part of a liturgy. 

IV. The Sources of the Ahunacer, as already implied, 
must naturally be looked for in the Gdtha, as it is 
a general opinion that the Ahtmaver is, next after the 
Gdtha, with its companion pieces, the Akm Vohu and 
the Airyemd ikfd} one of the oldest documents of the 
A vesta, standing so closely associated with its original, 
both as to its name and contents.- In glancing over 
these Gathic originals of it, we are first struck with 
Yasna XXIX, 6, noit aevd ahu visto, naedd ratus oMlclt 
hoM . . . “Not a single secular (?) official, ahu, has been 
found (for us), nor a priestly chief {ratu) (moved) from 
his sanctity,”— which was obviously the motive to our 
YaOd ahu vairyd, taOd ratus asdtcit hacd of line a ; see 
above, while we recall also Yasna XXIX, 2, in this 
connexion ; see also Yasna XXXIII, 1, ya6d dis iOd 
var(e)saite . . . rattis syaodnd razistd dregvataeSd, etc . — 
this, of an expected leading moral-religious chief. “ As 
in accordance with these (laws), so shall he act, (the 
laws) which were those of the world primeval : — as 
a Ratu he will do deeds most just . . . (see asdtcit hacd 
of the Ahuna above) towards the wicked as towards the 
righteous . . .” Vairyd seems suggested by the vairyam 

’ And the yen'he ( yahya ) hdtSm. 

- It may possibly have been put together by some priestly author at 
a later age ; but such conscious imitative construction is, on the whole, 
not so probable, and would not have occurred to any sacerdotal writer of 
a much later age. 
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of Yasna LI, 1, apparently only written vairlm^ where, 
however, the particular idea is not “appointment Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and from no obscure reason, the 
word vairyo remained predominantly in vogue : see also 
vairim at Yasna XXXIY, 14 (so again only thus 
apparently spelt; for it again equals vairyavi, and its 
sense is again “ desirable 

For vaiiheus dascld mananho, “ the establisher of 
a good intention,” we may compare kasnd-vanheuS ddmiX 
mananho, “ who, indeed, is the Creator of the sincere 
mind ” (that is, of the sincerely minded man), Yasna XLIV, 
4 ; tiyuodndndm anheas = “ of the actions of life ” finds 
its original in aiiheus ahurem i^yuodnae-m (Yasna XXXI, 
8), “ Lord in the actions of life,” which last also throws 
still further light upon our ahu here as designating a 
sacred official person; this ahnvem of Yasna XXXI, 8, 
at the same time also saves us, with this anheuS, from 
such a slip as the rendering of the Av, anheus = “ life ”, 
of the Ahuna here, in the same sense as this aha = 
“ Lord ” in the Ahuna, line a, for, as we see, a nhguS and 
ahurem occur as related only, and not as identical, in 
Yasna XXXI, 8 ; if aiihexi» means of “ life ” there so it 
must here, in its dependent passage, while it is ahimm 
which alone means “ Lord ” at Yasna XXXI, 8. See below 
upon the Pahlavi ; see also yd-syaodnascd (Yasna XXXI. 
16) ; and ye hoi manly syaodandiscd urvaOo, “ who is 
His friend in spirit and in deeds ” (Yasna XXXI, 21), etc. 

Mazddi, as the objective of the good deeds, also finds 
its origin and its warrant in “ the actions of life ” just 
cited ; see also Yasna XXXI, 1, ydi zarzddo anhen 
mazddi = “ who are heart-devoted to Mazda ”, while the 
mazdd tavd , of Yasna LIII, 9, is almost 

inseparable from our mazddi ahurdi d, here, as also 

1 This »■ is Pahlavi- Avesta y with its inherent vowel a = ya-, see 
ZDMG., 1893, Heft iii, of October, 1898, Heft iii, and of 1901, Heft ii, 
etc. The supposed -im is -yam as in numbers of cases. 
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from its most significant accompaniment yim drigubhyo 
dadat vdstdrem = “ whom he will establish as a nurturer 
of the poor ” (fancy this as the first attribute of a political 
ruler !). For both the signal passages upon which our 
Mazddi . . . ahurai a, “ ‘ and ’ the Kingdom is to Ahura,” 
is based have this deeply and urgently practical con- 
nexion ; see them at Yasna XXXIV, 5, which reads, leaf 
ve 'x^drem ; kd istis s^yaodndis yadd vdo ahml asd vohu 
inananhd Brdyoidydi drigvm yusmdkem . . . “ What is 
your kingdom ? What your (sovereign) desire, that in 
my actions I may be yours (or ‘ follow You ’), with Aki 
(‘ the Truth-Law ’) and the Good Mind (Benevolence) to 
nourish your poor . . . ” ; and at Yasna LIII, 9 (see 
above), which is perhaps even more directly related to our 
passage, we read o( Mazda tavd yd erez(e)j6i 

ddh% drigaove vahyd . . . “Yea, Mazda, Thine is the 
kingdom by which Thou wilt give the better (thing, the 
mmmum honum) to the right-living poor.” All three 
of these signal passages, which so conspicuously mention 
“ Thine is the kingdom ”, also base that sovereign authority 
upon “ care for the afflicted 

Some writers might here gather up the later allusions 
to the terms of the Ahwnaver, but it is obviously better 
to separate the sources, and even the more immediately 
established facts, from the results,^ as to which latter see 
such sentences as are indicated in the dictionaries. 

It will be now best, before more closely discussing the 
Avesta text of the Ahunaver in detail, to examine once 
for all what our earliest predecessors in exegesis have left 
for our consideration. 

This is found in the Pahlavi and Sanskrit translations, 
with such fragments of the Persian as may be collected 

’ See Yasna XXVII, I, dazdyui ahfimca ratnmea, Visp. XI, 21 
dademahl ahumca ratCanca. See the name itself, Ahtina-cairya, usk as 
sacrosanct, and like the “ Word of God ”, which was the “Sword of the 
Spirit ” : so in the Temptation of Zarathv&ra, so in the HOm- Yast and 
in the Sto 4 Yasi, in Yasna XXX and elsewhere. 
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from Yasna XIX, for I do not find any Persian of tlm 
AJmnaver in my MS. of this Yasna XXYII. 

V. The Pahluvi text of the Ahu naver, Yasna XXYII, 
is as follo^YS * : — 

(a) Cegon axu iMiual- ; [yegon Aidiarmazcl hainak\ 
aefon ratlhd [ra ueton' frdrunihd] min aharfiglh [kd}- 
vu kirfuk^ clgdmmi ; {tear vu kirfak aetoii' fra runlhd 
kartan Hegdn Auharmazd kdrnak']. 

(b) zis (or as”?) Vah'inan' dakesn', [aey zag 

mizd (I'ci) 2>at'duheSii' I Valtinan' yehnhdnef ac raid 
yehahfinef ■nian'^ hayen axvdn' kdne.ni' i Aaliarmazd, 
\ae zug vebeddnyen (I) Auharmazd uedyad. Alt man' 
aeton yemalelunef ae-zls {or '‘zag as ’) av' Ardiarmazd 
dahesn' ae zag mizd m puf'duhesn' or' Vah'man' yeha- 
band ae void al yehabund. Att man' aeton,' yemalelunef 
ae ; zis (zagas?) paran Vah'man' dahesn' ae zag mizd 
(vd) pat' dahesn' iKivan Vah'man' bard yehabund a/ raid 
yehabund. Ae Afar pat f Zartdsf ar' gvft : aey min 
uxi'dn' kunesn-kdr bayen x'-'-f-'d dnd] ; 

(c) x'^'<ddiyih (or “xf^dtai as”) av' Auharmazd, [ney 
aJ x'Odtdiyih aeton' pavan suff i Auharmazd myad yehe- 
vCnieff-unt)] man' val darynkln' yehubvnef vastarg [ne^7 
sdn datakgobih rebedunyen). 

Criticism upon the Pahlavi Te.rt. [Tlie remark of one 
writer to the effect that this Pahlavi text is cerdarben 
I cannot admit, a.s it is not any more in that condition 
than most of these traditional expositions. It would not 
be critical to expect perfection in it, ignoring the obvious 
fact that, like its fellows, it must have been rewritten 
repeatedlj’ in the course of the many centuries of its 
existence ; I find myself, on the contrary, fairly grateful 
that we have such texts as lie before us. J\ot a single 
word here fails to report a correct root-idea, while the 
failures as to grammatical form are only up to a fair 

' A provisional text at this date, but probably little to be improved upon. 
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average of what might be expected; and every one of 
these errors is, when detected, of value to put us well 
upon our guard against a confidence which might be 
otherwise too unreserved.] 

As will be seen below, I regard the adverbial form 
ratiha as the correct text as against a supposed rut hue, 
which latter ignores the alternative dastbariha in other 
passages of the Yasna Commentary ; and this alternative 
form cannot well possibly be deciphered as dast'bar hae = 

“ the destoor should be ” ; so of frdrtiniha in the third 
gloss — frarun hue would look jejune, though it gives a 
glibber flow ; but, owing to the artificial form of the entire 
construction, too glib a flow should be always suspicious. 
Hue would also constitute a sort of gloss within the body 
of the text, not, however, a very serious objection. I think 
that the adverbial -thd of ratthci was occasioned, or at 
least somewhat influenced, by the correctly supposed 
adverbial force in the following -Ht, rendered pavan 
cujamldl, “ in every way whatsoever.” This may even 
have induced the early expositors to read the word raUis 
as ratu, in the instrumental, from this the adverbial -ihCi. 
A reading ratw might also well have suggested itself to 
the Pahlavi translator owing to the just preceding curious 
form axd, an unusual nom. sing. masc. ; and we must 
never forget that they, the Pahlavi translators of the 
Avesta, were often forced to take the same liberties with 
texts which we take with them ; at times even trans- 
lating a text as if it w'ere corrected, though unfortunately 
without any intimation of the precise change of words 
held in view, and some of us also have done the like — 
a mistake. 

One distinguished writer reads ax^dn' as if it were 
immediately here the plural of the preceding ax'd, and 
gives it the meaning of “ spiritual Lords ” ; but ax'vdn, 
although undoubtedly in its original form a plural, is yet 
fully established and the sense of the “ world ”, “ lives ” in 
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that sense ; and it cannot possibly mean Lords here, 
spiritual or otherwise, because it translates Av. auheus, 
a common word meaning “of life”; see also above, “upon 
the Sources”. So also Neryosangh fully understood it, 
with his antar h‘ufuiie: and N. is of great authority on 
the meaning of this Pahlavi. 

Then a vCiyagdnu, rendered “allotments”, would be far 
indeed from the original vdstdrem as from Ner., who, 
while free here with his pdlanam and sdhdyyani, 
'■ protection ” and “ friendship ”, has yet, at Yasna XIX, 
the very idea which has been more recently attached to 
vdstdrem, for lie has dhdram (= “food”), originally 
■suggesting a root (vas, or) vds (rah, rdh) = “to fodder”. 
I can find no Persian of this Yasna XXYII, 13, here, but 
in Yasna XIX the Persian seems to read va asdn, which 
looks like “felicitous” in general rather than “allotments”, 

VI. A revised Translation of the Pahlavi Text should 
be as follows. [And, as is hardly necessary to be said, 
it ought not to be expected to afford us final critical results. 
Its exploitation is, however, the more indispensable because 
many still hold too closely by it, and it actually gave us 
our first and often still valuable indications, as is, indeed, 
the case with all the Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian texts 
of the Avesta. There is one further all-important point 
which must never be lost sight of in dealing with these 
Pahlavi translations of the Avesta; — and this is, that we 
are here totally debarred from those hazardous dashes 
which are often so useful in dealing with the original, 
for we are here engaged in an effort to decipher the 
already attempted translation of a document which is 
actually before us. Our eye must rest upon the already 
tentatively exploited text of the original Avesta, and this 
at every moment.] 

(a) As (is) the will of the Lord,i [as is the will of 

1 We are constrained to refer Auharmard to axii as explaining it, but 
this gloss might be merely corroborative ; see line t . 
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Au}iarmazd~\ so (let it be) ' according to the legal 
ordinances {ratihd, not rat hoe), and so from correct 
propriety (frardnilM, and not frdriin liae), in accordance 
with asa {min aluirdyih ; lit. “ from asa ”) [that is, in 
accordance with duty and good works] in whatsoever 
way (i.e. strictly) [that is to say, (let there be) a doing of 
duty and good works thus properly, as is Auharmazd’s 
desire]. 

(h) Whose is (also) {zlsh) Vah'man’s giving, [that is, by 
him Vail man’s giving is to be fulfilled : (here evidentlj’ 
meaning the “ Archangel ”)] ; that is to say, he gives (that 
is, Auharmazd gives, or “ his devoted servant gives ”) the 
giving of the recompense and the reward of Vah'man ; — 
he gives (it) even (to) him whose (are) the deeds of 
Auharmazd within the world (and not “among the 
spiritual Lords ”, ayydn^ translates anheuS) ; ^ that is to 
say, (to) that (one He gives it who) would do what 
Auharmazd desires (recall kdmah erroneously, or in- 
adequately, rendering vairyd). (An alternative trans- 
lation : — Some say (that the meaning is) this : that by 
Him {zU Auharmazd, or “ by His typical saint ” ; see 
line c) there is to be a giving to Vah’man (here evidently 
meant as “ the saint ” to V. (so, against my translation 
of the original Avesta, and contrary to the original, as 
1 also now view it)); that is to say, they give that 
recompense and reward to Vah'man (i.e. “ to the good 
man ”) ; and also upon him (the saint, as Vah'man’s 
representative) they especially bestow it.) Some (again) 
say (another alternative) that the meaning is this, that 


' My warrant for this “let it be” is supplied by rWrj»o = “to be 
chosen ”, though that form is not reported by the Pahlavi text ; we must 
treat the Pahlavd texts as if they were only fitfully correct as to the 
ultimate details, and at times, as might be expected, not consistent with 
themselves. 

= Not ax^n' = “ spiritual Lords ”(!) as the plural of axu in a- the 
word renders the Av. word anheu^=“oi life”; so also Ner. = a)dar 
hhuvane (accidental repetition). 
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it is “ in accordance with Vah'man (or through the agency 
of Vah'man)” -j—ihsA, is, they will (in the future) give that 
recompense and reward through (or in accordance with 
Vah'man ”) ; (so) even they also give to him (the typical 
saint). — Atar'pat ^ (the son) of Zartust, said (still another 
view) that the meaning is this, “ that they have an 
understanding from ® the experience of the world within 
(it).” * (The meaning here seems to be that the “ giving 
of Vah'man within the actions of life ” refers to the 
acquisition and bestowal of good ideas in the actual 
experiences of daily life.) 

(c) His (?the or the Ratu’s of line a?)^ sovereignty 

is to Ahura, [that is to say, his sovereignty should be 
such (as is in accordance) with the advantage (desired ; 
see vairyo) by Auharmazcl (the object held in view by 
Him ; that is to say, his sovereign authority is such as 
that of him)], who gives a garment to the poor, [that is 
to say, their sovereignty (the sovereignty of such as these, 
the just ax>j^ and the holy rativ, is like that of such as) 
would effect (just charitable) mediation for them (the 
poor, “ poor-guardianship ”)]. 

Criticism upon the text of the Pahlavi translation itself 
as above rendered. The translation of vairyo with kdmah 
is a fair specimen of the possibility of error on the point 
of the Pahlavi translators in general. It preserves the 
root-idea present which is, in fact, “desire,” to var, but 
the future passive participial form (now accepted by all) 
is not at all reported. That the word axil should be 
referred above in the gloss to Almra, as the Pahlavi 
translator seems to indicate, is out of the question. 

' A commentator, or “of the Zartushts ” ; read -km', 

- Notice that min = “from ” is a closer rendering of aiiheuS. 

^ Or they know a “ man-of-deeds from his interior life”; but this 
seems to be far too modern a turn of thought. 

See note above, Axn seems explained as Auharmazd in line a, but 
such inconsequences are to be expected. 

JRAS. 1910. 


5 
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Dahem' = dazdd = “ a giving ” is followed by some 
moderns, but its form seems totally irrational in such 
a connexion. 

The rendering vastarg = “ a garment ” for vastdrem 
may not be so exact as a word meaning “ nurture ”, but 
it was, none the less, an admirable suggestion. As to this 
see below. Ner. seems to have originated our modern 
idea of a root vas (vds), “ to fodder ” with “ food ”, for 
vastdrem ; and this in defiance of the Pahlavi, which some 
too hastily suppose to have been his only original ; he has 
dhdram = in a direct sense “ food ” in Yasna XIX, 3 ; but 
pdlanam is his more immediate translation here. It is 
important to notice that from the beginning on the 
interior sense is attempted in this Pahlavi translation ; 
aSdt haM, for instance, is taken in its deepest sense as 
“ the fulfilment of duty and good works ” according to 
Ahura’s will. 

Deeds, actions, etc., are correctly seen as being “of”, 
or “for”, Ahv/ra in the world, which means that “they 
should do what Ahura desires ”, with little reference to 
“ ceremonies Notice especially that there is no idea of 
the Archangel here present, in translating in line a, 

in a place where he might be so easily introduced, which 
is very significant of the depth of the ideas present as 
connected with the practical close. Indeed, this idea 
of the characteristic of sovereignty may be applied to 
a then present ruling monarch, as if the ax'd of line a 
were a term which, with the Pahlavi translator, may 
possibly have covered that idea ; and this in spite of the 
gloss in a, which may always have been of a later date ; 
“ (his) sovereignty (is) for Ahura ” explaining “ that his 
authority must be such as affords the profitable advantage 
which Ahwra desires (the object held in view by Him) ; 
that is to say, He gives it to him who gives a garment to 
the poor . The ideas, therefore, continue highly moral 
throughout ; there is also little thought of independent 
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S sacerdotal authority as derived, merely from the “ orders ” 
of the priest. 

VII. The Sanskrit Text of Neryosangh is as follows : — 

(a) Yat‘a svdminah hdmah, \kila, yat‘d (-d- ) ahtirami- 
( a )jdd’h‘ildsaK] evam adecyah ( = Avesta ratus, Pahl. rati/ia) 
punydt (= Av. asdt — and Pahl. min ahardyih) yasmdt 
hasmdccit ( = -elf), \kila, yat kdryam puny am tasya, tat‘dj- 
(-d-)ddegah (= ¥aM. frdriinihd) kartum yat‘d hormi(a)j- 
dasya rotate ; — nd’nyakd kim viciStdt punydtl ; — 

(b) uttamasya ddteli( -r ) manasah ^ karmandm antar 
b‘uvane[-’h-'] ahurmi(a)jd<isya, [Jcila, tarn punyam prasd- 
dam uttamam manah; — iti, gva.hmanah ( -o ’mic- ) amica- 
spinto daddti teb‘yo ye(-n-) antas tasmin karmani 
svdmitve ca yat( -d ) ahurmi( a )jdasya roSate '] ; — 

(c) rdjyamca(-d-) ahumnajddt tasya, [kila, tena(-d-) 
Ahurmi(a)jdasya tano( -r) raja krto b'avati], yah( -o) dur- 
haleb‘yo daddti pdlanam, \kila, durhaldnam sdlidyya'rii 
pdlanam karott]. 

VIII. Translation of Neryosangh’ s Sanskrit, (a) As is 
the desire of the Lord, [that is, as is AMcrami(a}jda’s 
wish], so is the desire to he pointed out (or “pointedly 
fulfilled ” from (that is, “ in accordance with ”) every 
Sanctity whatsoever (that is, what sacred duty is to be 
performed, of this the pointing out (or “ the obedience ” ?) 
is to be efiected (“ realized ”) as pleases Ahurm i( a )jda. 
Not otherwise at all than from distinctly defined (see 
ddegyah above = Pahl. ratiha) sanctity ®]. 


^ Notice that the glosses in Ner. do not correspond exactly with those 
} of the Pahlavi. Were some of these latter added since NeryOsangh 
I wrote? Notice also that Ner. does not even render the same gram- 
j matical forms which we see in the Pahlavi. Though Ner. states that his 
translations into Sanskrit were made upon the Pahlavi translation, yet 
i hi| eye was always upon the original Av. text, and this is proved by his 
frequent emendations. 

^ It is somewhat difficult to make adecyah equal “ to be obeyed ” — 
t this also in view of viqiitdt ; see both the Pahl. ratiha and the Av. ratuS. 

^ Or read va»iSt‘dt (?) from Sanctity the Best, from Asa Vahi&a(Vj ; 
- hardly. 
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(b) Of, or “ from ”, the gift of the best mind (is the 
reward) of actions within the world (the reward) of 
Ahurmi(a)jda, [that is, that holy reward the best mind 
(gives, or “ is ”) ; thus, Gvahmanah, the amishaspenta, 
gives it to those who in this action, and within the 
Lordship (sovereign authority) of Ahurmi(a)jda, do what 
pleases Him (A.) ] ; — 

(c) And the Kingdom (the Sovereign authority) is 
from (sic) Ahurmi( a )jda for him ^ (gen. for dat.) [that is, 
for this reason he (the one who pleases A.) is made 
Ahuramajda’s own King], who (that is, because he — ) 
affords protection to the feeble (or “ unfortunate ”), [that 
is, he effects the protection of the unfortunate and friendly- 
companionship (a comforting recognition) for them]. 

Having done what we could, at least provisionally, 
to produce and explain the work of our predecessors, we 
can return to the original text itself, and in a future 
contribution finish exhaustively our discussion of the 
subject. 

1 Does this tasya, see also iena in the gl., show that Ner. understood 
the Pahl. text as “ rather than as “ ” ? 
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CHINESE IMPEKIAL EDICT OF 1808 A.D. ON THE 
OEIGIN AND TRANSMIGRATIONS OF THE GRAND 
LAMAS OF TIBET 

By L. a. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

at Lhasa in 1904 I found, in addition to the 
two earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known 
(as notified in this Journal ^), a very long inscription 
of the Chinese emperor Chia-ch’ing, of 1808 a.d., which 
is of considerable historical interest and importance. It 
gives an official account of the origin of the Grand 
Lamaship and of the theory of succession to the same 
by divine reincarnations ; it also prescribes the “ Ordeal 
of the Urn ” for the selection of the candidate, one of the 
steps taken by China to secure political control over 
the succession to the pontifical throne ; and it records 
the building of the Potala palace at Lhasa as one of 
“ the three Potalas ”, and of a fourth “ Potala ’’-academy 
erected by a Chinese emperor at Jehol, to the north-west 
of Peking. 

This edict is inscribed on four tablets of dark stone or 
slate at the left side of the door of the great Jo-k’an 
temple of Lhasa, and protected by an awning, as seen in 
my photograph at p. 364 of my Lhasa and its Mysteries. 
A duplicate copy is displayed at the great lamasery of 
Sera in a special niche to the right of the great temple 
door, also shown in my photograph at p. 374 of the same 
work.^ This appears to be the edict noted in the official 
list of Chinese inscriptions at Lhasa (as both of them are 
bilingual) in the follow'ing terms : “No. 3, Imperial auto- 
graph dated [ = 1808 A.D.] in Chia-ch’ing’s reign entitled 


1 JRAS., 1909, pp. 924, etc. 


^ First edition. 
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‘ Tablet of the narrative of the doctrinal ceremonies of 
the P’u-to-tsu7ig-sheng temple ’ : it is north-east of Potala, 
near Mount Sera.” ^ 

The origin of the priest-godship at Lhasa was involved 
in mystery until I showed, fifteen years ago, in my 
Buddhism of Tibet, as the result of my researches amongst 
the vernacular histories, that it appeared to date merely 
to the middle of the seventeenth century a.d. ; and that 
it was obviously the invention of the head abbot of the 
Yellow-hat sect, after he had seized the temporal sovereignty 
in 1640 A.D., and was evidently a device to strengthen 
his title to the sovereignty and to retain hold of it for his 
order. I also showed that the dual hierarchy of the two 
Grand Lamas, one at Lhasa as the Tdlai and the other 
at Tashi-lhunpo in Western Tibet as the Tdshi Lama, did 
not, as hitherto believed by Europeans, date to the time 
of Tsoh-ka’pa or his nephew, but that it arose two and 
a half centuries later ; and it also was the invention of 
this priest-king, Lo-fezah Gya-'»itso,who, although nominally 
the fifth Talai, seems to have been really the first of the 
series of pontiffs who claimed to be priest - gods. In 
conceiving and carrying out so successfully this bold 
policy he was obviously assisted by his crafty tutor, the 
old abbot of the Gahldan monastery near Lhasa, who, 
in return for his help, was created the first Tashi Lama, 
apparently posthumously. The Talai Lo-6zah, posing as 
the earthly incarnation of the most popular of all the 
Buddhist divinities, namely, “ The Compassionate Lord ” 
or “ The God of Mercy ”, AvaloJcita, built for himself in 
1644 a.d.2 a palace-temple as a residence on the Red 
Hill at Lhasa, the site of the ancient kings’ palace ; and 
he altered the name of the hill to “Potala”, after the 
name of the celebrated hill on the seashore of Southern 
India, on which stood the chief shrine and earthly seat 

' W. W. Rockhill, JRAS., 1891, p. 264. 

- Csoma, Dictiwuiry of Tibetan, p. 190, gives 1643 . 4 .D. 
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of Avalohita as described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh century d 

For details and proofs in regard to these points in the 
evolution of the priest-god — who was called by the con- 
temporary Jesuit missionaries at Lhasa “that devilish 
God-the-Father who puts to death such as refuse to adore 
him ” ^ — I must refer the reader to my Buddhism of Tibet, 
and especially the second edition, where the subject is 
treated more fully in view of its importance. Subsequent 
research has so far confirmed all my above conclusions. 

The priest-god-kingship, however, did not work well 
after the death of its author, the first and greatest of 
the Grand Lamas of Lhasa, though nominally the fifth of 
the series of the “ Talai ” Lamas as they are called by the 
Mongols. The lay-governor of Lha.sa of that time, San- 
gya Gyamts’o (who is referred to in this edict, par. 12, 
by implication, as a natural son of the supposed celibate 
Grand Lama, a report which I found current amongst 
Tibetans though not expressed in writing), concealed the 
death of the Grand Lama for about eighteen years and 
reigned himself as regent of Tibet. He eventually 
nominated as successor to the Talai Lamaship a notoriously 
dissolute youth who so scandalized everyone by his 
licentious conduct that he was dethroned and assassinated, 
and his patron, the regent, was killed in the fighting which 
ensued. His successors, too, the seventh and eighth, did 
not prove successes, so that on the death of the last 
unusual precautions, it appears, were taken to secure 
a more respectable incarnation for the ninth Talai, who 
is the subject of the present edict of Chia-ch’ing. 

In this edict especial pains are taken to disregard those 
“ false ” or “ deceitful ” incaimations, as they are termed, 

^ This Indian Potala was placed by Csoma (Dktwimry oj Tibetan, 
p. 198) in the Indus delta near Karachi, and Koppen (Helig. des Buddh., 
i, p. 75) and others have repeated this mistaken identification. 

J. Grueber, quoted by Markham, Tibet, p. 297. 
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namely, the sixth to the eighth of the series, and to show 
that the ninth one is without doubt the genuine re- 
embodiment of the first and the greatest of all, namely, 
the so-called fifth Talai. He, it is stated, was selected, 
not by the ordeal of the Urn, but by direct nomination 
approved by the Chinese imperial resident. The reason 
for this doubtless was that the Chinese were satisfied as 
to the hereditary fitness of the selected candidate, who, we 
read in the edict, was the son of a “ defender of the faith ” 
from the frontier of China, and so must have been of 
noble birth, so that his election was not to be jeopardized 
by entrusting the nomination to the lottery of the Urn. 

The Urn ordeal, which had only recently been instituted 
by the Emperor Ch’ien-lung, in 1793^ had not yet been 
used, so a considerable portion of this edict is devoted to 
singing the praises of this mode of selection, which as it is 
manipulated directly by the Chinese Amban, who personally 
draws the lot,^ is generally believed to have been devised 
for the purpose of enabling the Chinese to control the 
succession to the pontiffship. The Urn is also here 
expressly prescribed for the election of the Tashi Lama, 
as well as the third great Yellow-hat Lama (par. 15), the 
Mongolian lama of Urga (or the fourth at Peking).® 

The edict also reveals the fact that the political move- 
ment of the Yellow-hat Lamas for the seizure of the 
temporal sovereignty of Tibet began considerably earlier 
than has been believed (par. 19). The usual accounts of 
Csoma^ and others state that the Mongol prince, Gusri 
Khan, conquered Tibet in 1641 and made a present of it 
to the TaJai Lama. But this edict records that the Talai 
sent in the year 1634 a.d. with much tribute “ a delegate 
as an envoy to reside permanently ” at the court of the 
emperor. 

* Rockhill, JRAS., 1891, p. 279. 

** See full details in my Buddhism of Tibet. 

® But see note 1, p. 81. ^ Grammar of Tibetan, p. 190. 
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It is news (pars. 4 and 5) that the Potala or “ P’u-to ” 
of the Chusan Archipelago is an offshoot of the Tibetan 
one. This is the Island of P’u-to containing a celebrated 
shrine of the Goddess of Mercy, or Kwan-yin, the female 
form of Avalokita, who is especially regarded as the 
saviour of sailors from perils at sea.^ 

The fourth or “ subsidiary Potala-academy ” at Jehol, 
a favourite summer retreat of the Manchu emperors about 
a hundred miles to the north-east of Peking, in a locality 
studded with picturesque hills, one of which is crowned 
by this temple, is described in some detail. This temple, we 
are informed by Dr. Bushell, who gives a photograph of it,- 
“ was built by the Emperor K’ang-hsi ® in the vicinity of 
the summer residence at Jehol, outside the Great Wall of 
China, where Earl Macartney was received by [Ch’ien-lung] 
the grandson of founder in 1763. The temple is built in 
the style of the famous palace-temple of Potala at Lhasa, 
the residence of the Dalai Lama. But the resemblance is 
only superficial ; deceptive as it may be when seen at 
a distance from one of the pavilions in the imperial park, 
on closer inspection the apparently storied walls prove to 
be a mere shell with doors and windows all unperforated. ’ 
In recounting the origin of the dual hierarchy the edict 
gives the priestly fiction, invented, as we have seen, about 
1640 A.D., which merely show’^s that this tale had in 1808 A. d. 
become accepted by Lamaists as the orthodox account. 
And so, too, the attempt to give a remote antiquity to the 
Potala epithet by confusing it with the Red Hill palace 
erected by King Sroii-tt.san a thousand years before is 

^ Cf. Edkin’s Chinese Buddhism, p. 267. 

2 B. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, i, 66. 

3 H. Giles, in Glossary, p. 137, says that Jehol was built by Ch'ien- 
lung in 1780, but he evidently means the model of the Taslu-lhunpo 
temple there, which was erected by Ch'ien-lung in that year for the 
reception of the third Tashi Lama, Bogle's friend, whose “ Life” (Journ. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1882, p. 37) mentions that at Jehol were two Lamaist 
temples, one modelled after that of Potala, and one “aeicfy” erected after 
that of Tashi-lhunpo. 
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obviously intended by the Lamas to obscure the facts. 
Whereas we know from contemporary seventeenth century 
history that the Potala legends at Lhasa date merely to 
the seventeenth century, though they have misled many 
European writers. 

“ Talai,” it will be noticed, is the form invariably used 
in the edict in both versions (pars. 14, etc.) for the title of 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa, which is variously rendered by 
European writers as “ Dalai ” and “ Tale ”, and as it is thus 
the official and apparently the more correct form it should 
be followed for the future. This word, which is used by 
the Chinese and Mongols, is the Mongol translation of the 
Tibetan surname or after-title of the Lhasa hierarchs, 
namely “ rGyamts’o ”, literally “ ocean or sea ” ; and it is 
evidently the same word which the Moghals, a branch 
of the Mongols, have naturalized about the same time 
in India as “ Tal ” in the names of the great lakes, 
e.g. Naini Tal, Manasorawar Tal, etc. ; and obviously also 
in the common word still used in the plains of Northern 
India for “ lakes ”, namely Tal-ah, where the affix ah, the 
Hindustani for “ water ”, would appear to have been added 
redundantly where the new Moghal word was not at first 
understood. 

The epithet of the Emperor of China as the “ Lord- 
Father” reproduces the Chinese attitude towards the 
emperor, who is regarded in China as the “ father ” of his 
people and called as such ; for according to the fundamental 
laws of sovereignty embodied in the first four books of 
Confucius, the State should be ruled by the same laws as 
those which govern a private family, and so justifies State 
interference in the minutest detail of the domestic life of 
individual families, which is a characteristic feature of 
Chinese government. 

Its exercise of rights, too, over what is considered by 
lamaists to be the transmigration of the soul of the re- 
incarnating Lamas is not without precedent and subsequent 
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custom. In the Peking Gazette of March 31, 1877, in the 
case of a Tibetan “reincarnating” Lama, who was denounced 
by the imperial resident at Lhasa for having carried off 
the official seals, it was declared by the emperor as “ Son 
of Heaven ” that “ his soul should not be allowed to trans- 
migrate at his decease Altogether the edict affords us 
an interesting insight into the curious religious polity of 
both Tibet and China. 

In form it begins with an invocation in verse to the 
divine Bodhisattva of Wisdom, a Minerva or Apollo, who 
is invoked by the Mahayana Buddhists as the presiding 
deity of literature and speech, like Saraswati by the later 
Hindu writers. He, moreover, is held to be incarnate in the 
Emperor of China. An introductory verse also introduces 
each of the other three sections, and these -s-erses are 
somewhat cryptic in their allusions. It will be noticed 
that it is solely the dominant Yellow-cap sect of Lamas 
which is represented as enjoying the imperial patronage. 

Translation. 

[This is from the Tibetan text. The paragraphs are numbered on the 
margin by me merely for convenience of reference.] 

1. “ This descriptive chapter on the sacred academy of 
learning at Potala is here set down. 

2. “ 0 Manjuh-i ! ^ Our Lord and Father ! Empowered 

with glorious all-penetrating speech ! 

Thy function is to obtain the best means of keeping 
alive the doctrine of the Jina (Buddha). 

Thy grace multiplies as a mountain of gold unto 
those who wear the yellow-hat, the Pandits 
crown. 

All living things take upon their heads the precious 
dust of Thy feet ! 

1 Buddhist dirdnity of Wisdom, incarnate in the Emperor of China. 
Cf. my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 355, etc. 
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3. “On the hill of the adamantine Jehol,* in order to 
fulfil the hopes of all people through the good deeds 
done during ten thousand halpas,^ a modem Mount Potala 
was newly made, and appeared like unto a mansion of 
the Akanistha * heaven. This Potala-academy was founded 
on the top of the northern hill on the outskirts of the 
palace of The Most High [the Emperor of China]. The 
Potala of the Tibetan religion is called ‘ Potala’ in the 
book-language and ' Pu-t’o ’ in the language of China. 

4. “ There are three [other] Potalas : one is in India * or 
Hindusit’an [sic], and one is in T’u-sbe-t’e® or the holy 
land® of Bod, [and] one is [in] Che-chang’’ in the southern 
ocean. 

5. “ Buddha first caused the doctrine to prosper in 
Hindusit’an and afterwards spread it to Tibet. From 
Tibet it spread to the southern ocean, and truly the Potala 
of the southern ocean is indeed a sacred place [where] 
the doctrine of the Bodhisattvas Was made to spread 
in purity. Hindusit’an is so far off that it is difficult 
to see. The Potala-academy in Tibet, however, is perfect 
in size and structure. It is a holy place of the Three 
Precious Ones, as the religion greatly prospers [here]. 
About one thousand years have passed since the first 
founding of this academy.® Buddha’s body shines [here] 
with a glorious halo, and is agreeable to behold. 

6. “ Formerly when Buddha was in India he said : 

-r' -v" "scs 

^ z’e-hor rdo-rje rir. 

^ See footnote 2, p. 78. 

3 The highest heaven of the Buddhists (my BicclMi'-sm of Tibet, pp. 8.7 -6). 

See foregoing note 1 on p. 71. 

This is interesting as a native form of the name “Tibet” in the 
year 1808. 

z’in. Cf. Jaeschke's Dictionary^ p, 475. 

’ Probably intended for Chusan Archipelago, in which it is situated ; * 
see p. 73. 

* This is an attempt to identify the building of Potala with the 
building of King Sron-6tsan’s palace on the same site ; see p. 70. 
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‘ This [my] doctrine will extend to the Middle regions ^ 
in time to come.’ [Now] Tibet for the greater part is 
situated along the eastern side of India or Hindusit’an, 
and this [Tibetan] Potala by the words of Buddha of old 
is marvellously holy and possessed of great blessedness. 

7. “ The model subsidiary shrine of the Jehol country is 
the chief of the six newly-erected shrines of the three 
divine protectors.^ It is constructed as an academy with 
many stories, wide and broad, and topped by gilded domes. 
Below there are circular roads. It has circles of [? images 
of] gold, ^’a/ra-sceptres of precious stones, bells, various 
sweet-smelling medicinal trees, umbrella-canopies, banners 
of victory, silk pendants, and complete sets of the various 
kinds of votive offerings. It is a holy place where all 
living things can earn merit. 

8. “ The forefathers of The Most High [Chia-ch’ing], 
ever since they exercised power over the religious kingdom 
[of Tibet], they desired that the docti’ine of the yellow- 
hats only should increase and spread,® and the Lord- 
Father [the emperor] not only takes the place of 
a [? patron] god of the sky,'* but has caused the doctrine 
to spread to the fullest extent, so that all the kingdoms, 
new and old, on the borders have begat faith in it. The 
Lord-Father, The Most High himself, when he visited 
Jehol, filled up the spaces in the heaven and earth with 
different kinds of offerings and innumerable military 
banners. On the birthday of the emperor all the living 
beings scattered flowers in his praise, and came long 

* the “ Middle country ” Buddha of course 

referred to the Indian Gangetic provinces around Magadha. 

- Evidently the three great patron Manchu emperors — Kang-hsi, 
Yang-cheng, and Ch’ien-lung. 

" This takes no account of the prevdous dynasties as patrons of 
another sect, the Saskya rrd-cap sect which was patronized by Kublai 
Khan and his successors of the Mongol or Yuan dynasty. 

"N ^ ^ 

■> Yab-rje gmam-gyi bhai-bar gnas-pa. 
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■distances from border kingdoms with intense desire for 
the faith, and as soon as they saw the Jehol Potala 
they joined their palms in worship, and, full of faith, 
found the truth in this sublime place. This great celestial 
divinity [the emperor] did a great work for the doctrine 
-of Buddha. Many persons have said that more new 
.academies like this grand one should be constructed. It 
is complete with all the figures of the three worlds, and 
the top, middle, and bottom portions are filled with 
.auspicious signs. This academy, indeed, has been blessed 
by the gods of heaven in the region of the vajra^ and 
will remain firm for ever.^ 

9. “ The gift of a ransom is the act of a Jina and his 
[spiritual] sons.® 

The face even of a hermit * is the means of deceit 
in the degenerate days. 

The work of a hermit’s waterpot® is to reveal the 
prophecy infallibly. 

The investigation by the precious brazen mind ® is 
good. 

Let therefore the doubts and suspicions of all living 
things be cleared away. 

For it will yield the fruits of the wish-granting 
gem ! 


^ Or “ adamantine ”, probably with reference to the adamantine hill 
of Jehol (v. par. 3). 

2 Literally “during the leal pas”, that is, the Indian fabulous 100,000 
year cycles of time in the cataclysms of worlds. 

® This seems like a begging solicitation, or it may be intended to mean 
the gift of the Talal lama to mankind. 

4 gi-ri-ka rah-fezin. Girika seems intended for 

the Sanskritic term for a hermit. It refers to the imperial disbelief in 
tiiG or of the IfiniSiS in sslGctin^ tliG succGssor. 

® bum-bu. This is evidently a reference to the use of the 

hermit’s waterpot as an um in the lottery ordeal. 

6 
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Let the well-considered command here given be 
respected ! 

Sound the great bell over all the earth ! 

10, “ The doctrine of Buddha came from India- 
Hindusit’an and spread into the eastern land of Tibet. 
Those who take orders in Tibet are called ‘ Tra-ipa ’ ^ 
[or ‘learners’]. The Lord-Father [the emperor] himself 
hears Buddha’s religion and practises it in the Tibetan 
language. The omniscient one of the religion of purity - 
[i.e. the Grand Lama] is called Lama, that is, the 
‘ ffvashang ’ ^ of China. 

11. “ On the passing away of the Lama the one born 
in his stead is called sPrul-ska * [or ‘ incarnation of 
the emanation ’] ; this in the Chinese language is called 
So-so-i.^ which means ‘the accepted one born without 
confusion or doubt ’. Before the sprouting of the birth- 
elements of the reincarnation,® the assembly of the clergy 
prays before the image of Buddha and makes careful 
inquiry in every direction. The child who is born as 
the reincarnation of the former Lama is identified in 
the presence of the assembly of all the Defenders of the 
Faith by means of drawing lots. In his childhood the 
reincarnated Lama practises virtue and purity, and when 
he grows older he receives a religious name and works 
for the doctrine of the yellow-hats. He loves all livdng 
things without partiality, and all human beings believe 
in him and have great faith in the doctrine of the yellow- 
hats. Many years have passed since the Protector has 


1 ^ grva-pa = literally a “ learner or schoolboy ”. 


2 

® The Sera version has here ma-tha, which is evidently intended for 
the Sanskrit matha, “ temple,” or it may be for “ head ", though gurii is 
given by the dictionaries as the ordinary equivalent for 6La-ma, 

■* Pronounced t’ul-ku. 

® The Sera version has Sosos. 


s 
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caused the doctrine as obtained and preached to be believed 
in and practised. 

12. “In identifying the incarnation, however, there has 
been deceit or error on several occasions, owing to the 
mistaken recognition of one as an incarnation who was 
not truly such ; and several incarnations have been pro- 
duced from one particular family, so that the succession 
became like that of a temporal ruler who retains the 
rank fixedly [in the family], and so leading believers in 
Buddha’s doctrine to lose faith. The Lord-Father, the 
emperor, has [now] prevented such occurrences [for the 
future], and has thus brought happiness over the land of 
Tibet. He has offered re.spect to the yellow-hat doctrine, 
and has overcome all the enemies who have desired to 
harm that doctrine. 

13. “To save the country from being [further] cheated 
by selecting as a pure rebirth one that is the [oi’dinary] 
impure movement of Desire, he has deposited at Lhasa 
a golden urn as the means of holding on its top the 
lineage of the great [rightful] incarnation. 

14. “At the inquiry, after having performed all the 
religious rites in accordance with former custom and in 
keeping with the instructions of the Lama-god,^ the 
name-tablets of the children candidates for the So-so-i- 
ship- are placed inside the golden urn. Then the Td-la%^ 
Lama [if the inquiry relates to the second of the dual 
Grand Lamas, namely, the Pandita Kinpoc-h’e (the Erteni 
of the Mongols) of Tashi-lhunpo] or the great Pandita 
Erteni ^ [if the inquiry relates to the Talai], along with all 

CN 

' mean *• the supreme god ”. 

" Sera version has here “ dsems ”, or soul or mind, in the sense of a re- 
embodied soul. 

3 Ta-lai. It is interesting to find throughout in both 

v^ersions this form and not ‘‘Dalai etc. 

Erteni is the ilongol transcription of the Sanskrit rafna, the precious 
gem. Cf. my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 235, etc. 
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the great ministers of Tibet, should assemble at the taking 
out of the name-tablets to identify the reincarnation. 

15. “ In the case of the Mongolian ^ [incarnation] the 
name-tablets .should be placed inside a golden urn in the 
Yung-ho-gung,“ the fascinating paradise of deliglit, and 
the incarnation must he identified in the presence of the 
Mongol leaders, the head of the hou.se of Yoga^^ the head 
of the yellow fortune-teller * of the great royal castle,® 
the imperial prefect,® Ta Lama, with the entire crowd of 
those who have interests in the matter. 

16. “ The Emperor, the Lord-Father, himself sympathizes 
with this religion, and issues these commands in accordance 
with the customs of this faith. All persons, therefore, 
must abide by his commands. 

17. “ Great is [the Emperor] the spiritual son of the 

all-pervading Mahjusri, the lord of Lamas. 

The sun of the wisdom of the thunderbolt shines 
within him. 

In rising and setting he is the fastening for our 
hopes. 

He is the ruler of the ocean of the precepts and 
of perfect knowledge. 

The Emperor himself has numbered the oceans.^ 

-r*' c\ 

1 sog-rigs, and lower down the word moii-yol is given in 

the Sera ver.sion as the equivalent of sog. This Mongol incarnation 
may be the Chan-hya lama of the great Lama temple at Peking. The 
“Taraniitha” Lama at Urgaissaidtobe usually selected from Lhasa direct. 

- The great Lama temple at Peking. 

■* Doubtless an official augur. 

^ The Lhasa version has ^3 '=“ presence ” or “deputy” instead of 
pi3* = “ castle”. 

® Dsd-sags = a Chinese title of a prefect. 

’’ This may be a cryptic reference to the Tdlal or “ Ocean ” lamas. 
Its usual Tibetan equivalent is not used — 


JBAS. 1910. 


6 
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He strives to select without mistake and accordincf 

o 

to the doctrines. 

Spiritual wisdom is indeed needed to discov^er the 
true rebirth ! 

18. “ The doctrine of the yellow-hats spread at first 
under Tibet’s own saints,' and it appears to have spread 
from the commencement of the reign of Yon-k’rao, the 
king of the Hor.^ The great Tson-k’a-pa [ci^va 1.356- 
1441 A.D.], the founder* of the yellow-hat doctrine, had 
two spiritual sons. One was the worshipful Ta-lai Lama 
[of Lhasa] and one was the Pan-ch’en Lama [of Tashi- 
Ihunpo]. The Talai Lama was the chief spiritual son, and 
his name was (ZGe-’dun-^rrub-pa. The second spiritual son, 
the Pan-ch’en Lama, was named mK’as-prub dGe-legs-cipal- 
f)zah-po. Beginning from dGe-’dun-grrub, the doctrine- 
holder of the yellow-hats, the bodily rebirths * took place 
in series, one by one, according to the custom of the 
religion. 

19. “ During the time of the fifth incarnation, namely, 
Nag-cZvah 5Lo-5zah rGya-mts’o, in the seventh year of the 
reign of our forefather the Emperor The-chung,^ the great 
[= 1634 A.D.], the Talai Lama sent a delegate as an envoy 
to reside permanently at Kwan-hung,® and offered at the 
time the rarest products of the country ; and he received 
kindness from the hands of the succeeding emperors.^ 
After that were two reincarnations [of the sixth and 

= the exalted ones, Skt. Arya. 

^ Or the “Turkish” emperor of China, Yon-k’raO. 

” literally “owner” or “master”. 

This is the Manchu emperor T’ai Tsung Wen, 1627-44 a.d. (Mayer’s 
Chinese Readers Manual, p. 389). 

Probably intended for ’Hwang -kung, the imperial palace at 
Peking. 

’’ He lived in the reign of two successive emperors. 
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sev^enth] ^ and the eighth Talai Lama passed away in the 
ninth year of the reign of Chia-ching.- 

20. “Before the fresh incarnation [was found] the 
Imperial Secretary,® the Ho-thog-thu/ and the Abbot- 
Lama® did their utmost for the doctrine, and pi-ayed 
for the early return ahead of the reflected apparition® of 
Buddha. 

21. “ In the first month of the present year [1808 A.D.] 
the great imperial resident minister^ of Tibet [?the 
Amban] named Yui-ning-chan reported [as follows] : ‘ The 
‘ difficulties in the direction of Tibet are that there is 
‘ a doubt as to which is the perfect and right advent 
‘ of the sacred personage amongst nine children. The 
‘imperial secretary [?and] Ho-thog-thu have examined 
‘these children, and have found three of them to be 
‘miraculous. Amongst these, the son of T’u-si 6.sTan- 
‘ ’dsin, the defender-of-the-faith, of the religious circle of 
‘ Kham, was born on the first day of the second month 
‘of the wooden-bull year [= 1805 a.d.]. He is now 
‘ under four years of age, but yet is extraordinarily clever. 

‘ He can repeat many things about religion, and clearly 
‘remembers the birth of the fifth Talai Lama [192 years 
‘ago!], and recognizes the utyro-sceptre and bell of that 
‘ Talai Lama, so that all classes of men, high and low, in 
‘ China and Tibet, are astonished. Pan-ch’en Erteni also 
‘ has visited Lhasa, and having obtained proofs is delighted 
‘and believes in him. I, Yul-ning-chan, also have tested 
‘ him, and have found that he is wanting nothing in 
‘ strength and power, also that he possesses all the wisdom 
‘ which His Sublimity the former Talai Lama had ; and 

' These were the notoriously dissolute Grand Lama, who was deposed 
and assassinated, and his successor. 

2 6Cha-ch’in. * xje-drun. 

* For Mongol kkiUuktu = an incarnation. 

° Doubtless the Abbot of Gahldan. 
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‘it seems to me that he has obtained it by inheritance. 

‘ No deceit is possible in this case, as this reincarnated 
‘ candidate has been able to state clearly concerning his 
‘ death, also to recognize his kingdom. The Ho-thog-thu 
‘is unchangeably tixed in his conclusion that this is 
‘ the genuine reincarnation. All people, therefore, should 
‘ believe this reincarnation to be true.’ 

22. “ By the spell of the sunbeams of The Compassionate 

Lord, The Master of Tantric Mysticism,^ 

The son of the Jina (Buddha) is inherently good, 
and saves thousands of his followers. 

Whenever there is difficulty in finding him 
The augury of the urn should be consulted. 

O ! minister of the interior lands,- attendants of 
The Five-times Fortunate One ! ® 

Kejoice that the highest-born messenger of the 
Gya-nom paradise is enthroned ! 

May happiness be complete, and new feasts and 
unbounded praise 

Be given on hearing these glad tidings of The 
Compassionate One ! * 

23. “ The golden urn has been instituted by the great 
Lord-Father [the emperor] for these reasons : that the 
doctrine of Buddha should be highly esteemed, and that 
all evils be averted. Now he is looking on all with 
celestial mercy, with ne\ er-dying love ; therefore let 
this son of 6sTan-’dsin, the defender-of-the-faith, who is 

^ = master of the tantrik KaJacakra. 

^ = literally “possessed of the three fortunes or 

blessings, namely, grace, glory, and wealth It is a common personal 
name, and is prefixed five times to the titles of kings like its equivalent 
t he Indian Sri. 

* Avalokita incarnate is the Talal. 
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the incarnation found to possess the highest miraculous 
signs, be deeply reverenced by all livdng things. 

24. “ When our father was alive, if such circumstances 
had been reported to him, he would have dealt kindly 
and would not have considered it necessary to shake 
the golden urn. Therefore, as this incarnation has given 
absolutely clear proofs of his being the true one, and as 
there is no doubt about it, the letter recognizing him to 
be the incarnation is sent accordingly. The Pan-ch’en 
Erteni has also prayed in front of the picture of the 
emperor, and offered his thanks. 

25. “ The following presents have been given to the 
new incarnation of the Talai Lama ; one scarf, one idol of 
the Jina of Everlasting Life,^ a clorje-saa^ive and bell to 
match, a I'osary of ski-ya-shi- with ten pearls. These 
have been sent to Lhasa by Khrin-thu-hi Chun-thei 
Tshan-de. 

26. “At the same time [? the Amban] Yul-ning-chan 
reported that the incarnation of the Talai Lama was to be 
set upon the throne on the 22nd day of the 9th month, 
and he had sent the following persons to the ceremony ; 
the ministers of the interior, Tu-rin cfZun-cfvan, To-ro 
Em-bu Manju-vajra, Me-rin dZan-gi Kur-bu, .sByor-k’a-gi- 
a-sri. Han-wan Bhan-chiii, Hui-chan-chin, K’ya-me Raii- 
cfzaii-gi luh-p’u, and the Ho-thog-thu of the worshipful 
Gahldan. The presents consisted of a golden letter, 
dresses and other articles of great value, and ten thousand 
silver sran.^ 

27. “ Now [for the future, however] if such beneficent 
deeds by the Lord-Father for the benefit of all living 
things are to be continued, the golden urn must be 
employed, as it removes all doubts and errors, and so 
keeps the doctrine of Buddha pure. In the present case, 

2 Nob Tibetan (hyi-ru = coral) ; doubtless a Chinese word. 

® About an ounce each in weight and in value about Ss. 
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with the approval of the great Lord-Father [the emperor], 
it was not used because there were no doubts to be 
removed. But in the future such miraculous signs cannot 
be expected. So, the former custom of the urn is to be 
followed, and the names of the children written down 
and the urn shaken. If this be done there will be no 
deception whatever. 

28. “ This record is written holding to the old records 
as the foundation for the procedure. It is compiled by 
the owner of the [emperor’s] confidence in the glad 
autumn in the eighth month of the earth-dragon year of 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Chia-ch’ing.” 

“ This order is copied and engraved by me, ’Un-pis, 
Minister.” 



GLEANINGS FEOM THE BHAKTA-MALA 

By GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., M.R.A.S. 

III. THE AUSPICIOUS MARKS ON THE FEET OF 
THE INCARNATE DEITY 

TDEFORE proceeding to the subject-matter of this paper, 
I would ask leave to revert for a moment to the 
preceding article on the Bhagavata system of incarnations.^ 
Several kind Bhagavata friends have sent me criticisms on 
points of detail in what I then wrote, which will be utilized 
when opportunity occurs. I would mention one now, as it 
affects the question of terminology. On p. 624 I used the 
name Vibhu or Vibhava Avatdra as the name of one of 
the forms under which the Supreme manifests Himself- 
I can give authority for both these names from North 
Indian literature ; but, writing from Mysore in the south. 
Pandit Govindacarya, the translator of Ramanuja’s com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad Gita, informs me that the use 
of Vibhu in this connexion is incorrect. As a technical 
term of Bhagavata theology, vibhu means “ infinite ”, in 
contradistinction to anu, “ finite.” For the incarnation, 
vibhava is the only correct term. In this sense vibhava 
is explained as vividhena bhavati, and means literally 
“ many -becomingness ”. 

The sixth verse of Nabha’s text, and the second in 
chappai metre, runs as follows : — 

Text. 

Chappai. 

(6) (2) The marks on the feet of Baghn-vira (i.e. Bama- 
candra) are ever helpers to the Holy. Especially (1) the 
elephant-goad, (2) the vestment, (3) the thunderbolt, (4) the 
lotus, (5) the barley-corn, (6) the banner, (7) the cow’s foot- 
mark, (8) the conch, (9) the discus, (10) the svasiika, (11) the 
1 JRAS., 1909, pp. 621 flf. 
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rose-apple, (12) the pitcher, (13) the lake of ambrosia, (14) the 
half-moon, (15) the hexagon, (16) the fish, (17) the spot, 
(18) the upward line, (19) the octagon, (20) the triangle, 
(21) the rainbow, and (22) the man. These givers of blessed- 
ness aye dwell on the feet of the Lord of Sita. 

Notes. 

Having celebrated the various incarnations of the 
Adorable, Nabha, as becomes a member of the Hanuman 
family (see notes to verses 2 — 4, JRAS. for 1909, 
pp. 618 if.), now turns to the incarnation to which 
he is particularly devoted — that of Rama-candra. The 
belief in auspicious marks on the hands and feet is very 
widely spread in India. The full number of auspicious 
marks on Rama’s feet is ti’aditionally said to have been 
forty-eight, twenty -four on each foot, arranged as follows. 
The numbers against some of them are those of Nabha’s 
shorter list ; — 

RIGHT FOOT (TOES). 



Jayamala, the wreath 


3. 

Yara (on great toe). 


of victory. 



the barley-corn. 

22. 

Nara, the man. 

o 

3. 

Vajra, the thunder- 



-S 


bolt. 


Chattra, the umbrella. 






Hatha, the chariot. 


Camara, the fly- whisk. 




a 

4. 

Kamala, the lotus. 


Yamadanda, Yainats 




rod. 

(D 

2. 

Amhara, the vestment. 


Simhasana, the throne. 



Sara, the arrow. 

9. 

Cakra, the discus. 



Sem, the serpent of 


Mukuta, the diadem. 



eternity. 

6. 

Dhvaja, the banner. 



Musala, the mace. 

1. 

Afikuia, the elephant- 



Hala, the plough. 


goad. 

Kalpa-tan, the kalpa- 

od 


Laksmi, the Goddess 
Laksmi. 


taru. 


19. 

Asfakona, theoctagon. 


10. Svastika, the Svastika. 



RIGHT FOOT (HEEL). 
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LEFT FOOT (TOES). 


17. Vindu (on great toe). 



Candrikd, the moon- 

the spot. 



beam. 

Jiva, life. 



Hamsa, the swan. 

Gadiif the club. 



Tiinlra, the quiver. 

20. Trikona, the triangle. 


•21. 

Dhanusay the bow. 

15. Satknna, the hexagon. 

CO 


the flute. 

8. Sankha^ the conch. 

S 


Vujd^ the lute. 

14. Ardha-candra, the 

£ 


PuDta ■ candra, the 

half-moon. 



full moon. 

11. Jamhu-phala,thQvoi>Q- 

Si 

l(i. 

Mina, the fish. 

ajiple. 







Trivali, the three 

Pataka^ the pennon. 



wrinkles. 

12, KalasJy the pitcher. 


13. 

Sudkn-hinda. the lake 

Bhiimi, the earth. 



of ambrosia. 


hakti, the .sakti dart. 


7. Oospada, the cow's footmark. 

LEFT FOOT (HEEL). 

In the above, we are suppo.sed to be looking at the soles 
of the feet. Each mark is placed in its relative position. 
The marks are the creases, or lines, on the soles of the feet, 
corresponding to the lines on the palms of the hand 
employed in England for fortune-telling. The marks on 
Sita’s feet are the same as the above, but are reversed, 
those on her right foot being the same as those on Kama’s 
left, and vice versa. 

Different Vaisnava writers select different marks for 
special adoration. Nabha, we have seen, mentions only 
twenty-two, eleven on each foot. In the SrT-Raghundtha- 
ndtha-ccmina-chihna-stdti'a, attrihuted to the Muni Agasti, 
only eighteen are enumerated, being the same as Nabha’s, 
with the omission of the rose-apple, the lake of ambrosia, 
the hexagon, the rainbow, and the man, and the addition 
of the bow. An anonymous Sorathd, which is generally 
current, mentions eight, as follows : — 
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Banda'd Siya-pada-rekha, 

(1) ^ri-Laksml, am (2) Sri-Sarayu | 

(3) Saktl, (4) pumsa-visekha, 

(5) svastika, (6) sara, (7) dhanu, (8) candrikd\\ 

In this they are recorded as the marks on Sita’s (Siya’s) 
feet. A verse of Yamunacarya, in the Alavanddra- 
stotra, communicated to me by Pandit Govindacarya, 
mentions only seven, the conch, the discus, the kalpataru, 
the banner, the lotus, the elephant-goad, and the thunder- 
bolt. Thus : — 

Kadd punas saiikha-rathanga-kalpaka- 
Dhvajd-’rav indd-’nkusa-vajra-ldnchanam, | 
Trivikrama ! tvac-carand- mhuja-dvayam 
Madiya-murdkdnam alamkarisyati i | 

Tulasi-dasa, in Rdma-carita-mdnasa, I, 199, 3, says: — 
rekha kulisa dhvaja ankusa sohai \ 
nupura-dhuni suni muni-mana mohai |1 

“ The lines, the thunderbolt, the banner, and the elephant- 
goad, are full of beauty; the tinkling of his anklets 
charms the hearts of the saints as they listen to it.” 
Here only three are named. 

For further particulars regarding these lines see the 
very elaborate account given by Bh. We shall see, 
in the next article, how they are connected with the 
Vaisnava nisthds. 

These marks become “ helpers to the Holy ” and “ givers 
of blessedness ” through the good results which follow 
meditation upon them. The following is a summary of 
what P. says regarding the fruits of meditation upon 
each : — 

1. The elephant-goad. No man can control of his own 
power that furious elephant, the thoughts of the heart. 
Hence Rama hath placed the .symbol of the elephant- 
goad upon His foot, that, meditating thereon in their hearts, 
the Faithful may bring that elephant under subjection. 
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2. The vestment. Because Rama’s liegemen experience 
the frost of the cold of apathy. He put the mark of 
the vestment, that meditating upon and clothed in the 
thought of this, they may become warm and so be 
established in the faith. 

3. The thunderbolt. Meditation on this teacheth how 
Rama splitteth the mountain of sin as with Indra’s 
thunderbolt. 

4. The lotus. This is the seat of Laksmi, the divine 
mistress of the nine nidhis, or perfect treasures. Therefore 
meditation upon it accumulateth the perfect treasure of 
Faith (bhakti). 

5. The barley-corn. He placed this upon His foot, 
because it giveth all wisdom and all perfections. It is the 
abode of a right mind, of a right conduct, and of a wealth 
of bliss. [Barley is a sacred grain. It is rubbed over 
the corpse of a Hindu and sprinkled on the head before 
cremation is performed. It is employed as an oblation at 
the sraddha ceremony, and is the subject of an elaborate 
festival inaugurating the sowing of the winter crops, 
entitled the Jayi, or barley-feast. In folk-tales it appears 
as a magic remedy for barrenness. See Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India, pp. 200, 115, 
373, 134, and 143.] 

6. The banner. When the Faithful see the wickedness 
of this present Kali age they are for a moment terrified. 
But meditation on the banner of victory giveth them 
the confidence of fearlessness. 

7. The cow’s footmark. The water that lieth in a 
cow’s footmark is but a little puddle. He placed this 
mark that the wise man, who looketh upon it with the 
eyes of his heart, may remember that the shoreless ocean 
of existence hath no terrors to the Faithful, to whom it is 
but a puddle to be stepped across. 

8. The conch. He placed this mark to remind the 
Faithful of their victory over the hosts of deceit and 
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wickedness. [The conch is commonly , employed in India 
as a trumpet of victory.] 

9. The discus. This is a sign of the slaughter of the 
demons of lust. [The discus is Visnu’s special weapon.] 

10. The svastika. This He hath placed for auspicious- 
ness. [This is the well - known Svastika, or fylfot, 
familiar to antiquarians. As an auspicious emblem it 
is frequently met in India. See Crooke, op. laud., 7, 58, 
104, 250.] 

11. The rose-apple. Meditate thou on this, for it calleth 
to thy mind the “ four fruits ”, and thus in many ways 
fultilleth thy desires. [The four fruits are the well-known 
dharma, artha, kdma, and mok^a, religious merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and final emancipation.] 

12. The pitcher. 13. The lake of ambrosia. If a man 
meditate on these his heart becometh full of the nectar of 
Faith. Drink thou it from the pitcher (or ciip) of the eyes 
of the soul and thou shalt live for ever. 

14. The half-moon. Meditate thou on this, for thereby 
is thy faith increased and the three pains are diminished. 
[Pain is divided into three classes, viz., cidhyatmika, 
that which is natural and inseparable from the 
personality; Cidhihhautika, that which is natural, but 
extrinsic ; and adltidaivilca, that which is non-natural 
or superhuman.] 

15. The hexagon. 19. The octagon. 20. The triangle. 
In that ant-hill, the body, there dwelleth the serpent of 
the senses. That His liegemen be not bitten by it, hath 
He taken this labour of placing these amulets there. 
[These geometrical figures are commonly employed in 
India as amulets. Cf. Crooke, op. laud., 208.] 

16. The fish. 17. The spot. Rama-candra placed these 
upon His foot as subjugating talismans. Thus they who 
meditate upon the feet of Rama subjugate the hearts 
of all men. [The fish is the ensign of Kama-deva the 
God of Love, and therefore the subjugator of the whole 
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world. The spot is the bindi, or spangle, worn between 
the eyes of a woman, just over the nose. It is considered 
a great enhancer of beauty, and thus is looked upon as 
subjugating men's hearts. The corresponding mark worn 
by men is nowadays known as the tilaJc. Cf. Crooke, 
op. laud., 202.] 

18. The upward line. Who can cross, by his own efforts, 
the shoreless ocean of existence ? Therefore by the upward 
line He signiheth the causeway which He hath built for 
His liegemen from tliis world to the next. [It is hardly 
necessary to point out that here we have a reference to 
Adam’s Bridge, the causeway which Rama is said to have 
built between India and Ceylon.] 

21. The rainbow. Wlien He placed the bow upon His 
foot, He destroyed the grief of those who meditate upon 
Him. For with his bow He smote the pride of the proud, 
whereof Ravana and others are witnesses. [With His bow 
Rama slew the demon Ravana. So also will He slay all 
the enemies of the Faithful.] 

22. The man. When thou hast heard the beautiful 
reason wherefor He placed the man upon his foot, earnestly 
desire thou Rama. Saith He : “ The man who, pure in 
heart, pure in word, and pure in action, meditateth upon 
Me, him will I put, like this mark, in My foot {pada).” 
Be a man never so full of wisdom, be he never so full of 
the nectar of the wealth of Rama’s form, still let him ever 
meditate in his heart on the marks on the Lord’s feet and 
carry His name upon his lips. [The word pada has two 
meanings, viz., “ a foot ” and “ a position ”. Hence when 
Rama puts a servant in His pada the words may mean 
either that the servant has the high honour of being 
allotted a place at Rama’s feet, or that he will have 
a position near Him in a future life, “ forever with the 
Lord.”] 

All the above, mutatis mutandis, applies to the marks 
on the feet of Krsna. 
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IV. THE BHAGAVATA NISTHAS 

The word nisthd means literally “position” or “attitude”, 
and as a Bhagavata technical term implies the special 
characteristic o£ a particular saint, as it strikes the observer 
from the point of view of a devotee. In the various 
catalogues of saints they are often grouped or classed 
according to the particular nisthd which distinguishes 
each. A saint may have many visible characteristics, 
and can thus belong to many nisthds. In such a case he 
is classed under the characteristic that most prominently 
strikes the devotee. For instance, Bh. refers to Brahma, 
who is reckoned amongst the Vaisnava saints (see verse 7 
below) in the following terms : — “ Although he is most 
excellent and chief in all nisthds, he is nevertheless most 
suitably included in the second, or dharma-pracaraka- 
nisthd, for he was the leader of the deputation that 
approached the Adorable, and induced Him to become 
incarnate.” Again, a saint may change his nisthd,. Thus 
All Bhagavan (Bhakta-mdla, 94) at first belonged to the 
24th, or prema-nisthd, but was finally included in the 
9th, or Uldnukarana-nisthd,. 

Each nisthd is sacred to one or other of the twenty-four 
incarnations described in the preceding article, and is also 
associated with one of the marks on the Adorable’s feet, 
as detailed above. The following is a list of the various 
nisthds, together with the con-esponding incarnations 
and feetmarks. After each of the incarnations and feet- 
marks I have added the serial number in Nabha’s lists : 


Corresponding 

Name of Nisthd. Incarnation. 

1. Dharma. Morality, the The Fish (1). 
Performance of good 
actions, which must be 
entrcesiy nislcdma, or dis- 
interested, i.e. actions 
(karma) not done for 
the sake of reward in 
a future life. 


Corresponding 
Footmark. 
The Elephant - 
goad (1). 
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Name of Nistha. 

2. Dharma-pracaraka. The 

Spreading of theBhaga- 
vata gospel of Faith. 

3. Sadhu - seva and Sat - 

saiiga. Attendance on, 
and consorting with the 


Saints. 


4. Sravana. 

Hearing the 

Word. 


5. Klrtana, 

Psalmody, 


Singing of hymns. 

6. Vesa. Dress and Sec- 

tarian marks. 

7. Guru. Teachers. 


Corresponding 
Incarnation. 
The Vyasa (11). 


The Boar (2). 


Kapila (23). 
Dattatreya (22). 
Yajna (16). 
Prthu (12). 


8. Pratimd-arca. Worship 

of images of the 
Adorable. 

9. Llldnuharana. Devotion 

to the earthly acts of 
the Adorable. 

10. Dayd-Ahiriisd. Tender- 

ness and Mercy. 

11. Vrata-Updsa. The Per- 

formance of difficult 
vows and Asceticism. 

12. Mahdpraadda - mahimd. 

Reverence for the sacra- 
mental meal. 

13. Bhagavaddhdma-mahimd. 

Reverence for places 
where the Adorable 
lived on earth. 

14. Bhagavadndma- mahimd. 

Reverence for the name 
of the Adorable. 

15. Jhdna-Dhydna- mahimd. 

Reverence for, or 
mightiness in, Know- 
ledge and Contempla- 
tion. 

16. Vairdgya-Sdnti. Passion- 

lessness and Resigna- 
tion. 

17. Bhagavat-sevd. Service 

of the Adorable. 

18. Ddsyatd. Obedience. 


The Swan (14). 

The Tortoise (3). 

Dhanvantari (20). 
The Man-Lion (4). 

Hayagriva (18). 

The Dwarf (5). 

Parasu-rama (6). 
Sanatkumara (24). 

Narayana (21). 

The Buddha (9). 
Esabha (17). 


Corresponding 

Footmark. 

The Thunderbolt (3). 
The Vestment (2). 

The Lotus (4). 

The Barley-corn (5). 

The Banner (6). 

The Cow’s Foot- 
print (7). 

The Conch (8). 

The Discus (9). 

The Svastika (10). 
The Pitcher (12). 

The Rose-apple (11). 

The Half-moon (14). 

The Hexagon (15). 
The Fish (16). 

The Spot (17). 

The Upward 
Line (18). 

The Full Moon. 
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Name of Ni.^tha. 

19. Vdtsalya. Tender Fond- 

ness for the Adorable, 
as that between parents 
and children. 

20. Sauharda. Afifection for 

the Adorable, as that 
between friends. 

21. iSaranugati. Taking 

refuge in the Adorable, 
Self-abandonment. 

22. Sdkhya. Personal regard 

or friendship for the 
deity (higher than 
No. 20). 

2.3. Nadhurya. Passionate 
Love, as that of a damsel 
for her beloved, or as 
that of the herd-maidens 
for Krsna. 

24. Prema. Perfect Love. 


Corresponding 
Incarnation. 
Hari (11). 


Kalki (10). 


Alanvantara (15). 


Dhruva’s Boon- 
Giver (19). 


Krsna (8). 


Rama (7). 


Correspmiding 
Footmark. 
The Rainbow (21). 


The Octagon (19). 


The Umbrella and 
the Fly-whisk. 

The Diadem. 


The Triangle (20). 


Hrdaya, the Heart. 


In the above, while the list of incarnations corresponds 
to Nabha’s, the list of feetmarks differs somewhat. Nabha s 
Lake of ambrosia (13) and Man (22) are omitted, and there 
are five which are not in his list. Of these five, four, the 
full moon, the umbrella, the fly-whisk, and the diadem, 
are in the larger list given on p. 88, and one, the heart, 
is not recorded in any other list of feetmarks which I have 
seen. The connexion between these incarnations and feet- 
marks on the one side, and the ni<^thds on the other, is 
clear enough in one or two instances, but in most cases it 
is quite obscure to me. Doubtless there is some mystic 
meaning in each case. 

The 16th, 18th, 22nd, 19th, and 23rd nisthas, viz., Sdnti, 
Ddsyatd, Sdkhya, Vdtsalya, and Mddimrya, are the five 
rasas, or Flavours, of bhaJcti, as explained on p. 611 of 
JEAS. for 1909. They represent ascending grades, in 
the order here given, of the faith which is experienced 
by a holy man. Sdnti is bhaJdi in its simplest form — 
a mere resignation. In dasya, it takes a more active 
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form in the obedience which the devotee takes upon 
himself, and so on for the others, as explained in the 
table. See also Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
i, 163. 

V. THE TWELVE MIGHTY IN THE FAITH 

The seventh verse of Nabhas text, and the third in 
fhappai metre, runs as follows : — 

Text. 

Chappai. 

(7) (3). (1) Brahma, (2) Xarada, (3) Siva, (4) Sauaka and 
his Brethren, (5) Kapila, (6) the royal Mann, (7) (Prahlada) 
the Liegeman of the Man-lion, (8) Janaka, (9) Bhisma, 
(10) Bali, (11) Snka, and (12) the Bighteons One (Yama). 
He who knoweth, and he who telleth, of these most intimate 
followers of the Lobd that sing His fame, ohtaineth blessings 
from the beginning unto the end. Know thou the tale of 
Ajamila as the ascertainment of the worth of the Supreme 
Duty. These twelve are the Chiefs. Moreover, by their 
mercy do all others gain understanding. 

Notes. 

Nabha next celebrates the twelve MahdbhaJdas, or those 
Mighty in the Faith, who are considered to be the founders of 
the Bhdgavata religion. Authorities are at variance as to 
whom the author intended as the twelfth. Some take the 
word Dharma-svarupa, which I have translated “the 
Righteous One ”, as merely an epithet of Suka, and count 
Ajamila as the tw'elfth. I have followed the explanation 
of Bh., who makes Dharma-svarupa the equivalent of 
Dharma-rdja, i.e. Yama. He is the supreme judge of the 
value of duties performed, or not performed, in this life, 
and, if he is the twelfth in Nabha’s list, he is quoted on 
account of the story of Ajamila, for w'hieh see below. The 
word prasaiiga, which I have translated “ tale ”, is 
a technical term in these Vaisnava works, and is 
equivalent to what lawyers would call a leading case. 

7 


JRAS. 1910. 
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Parama-dltarma, which I translate by the “ Supreme 
Duty ”, is a synonym for Bhagavata-dharma. Ajamila’s 
case is a typical instance of the valuelessness of works 
(karma) as compared with faith (hhakti). So far as works 
went he was a gross sinner, but the accidental utterance of 
the name of the Adorable at the moment of his death 
was an act of faith, albeit a small one, and the Adorable, 
in His infinite mercy, took advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered, destroyed the sequence of all his evil works, 
and saved him. 

We see here the same distinction between faith and 
works that exists in Christendom. I have dealt with this 
question at length in an article on The Modern Hindu 
Doctrine of Works, on pp. 337 ff. of the Journal of this 
Society for 1908, and I do not repeat what I said on that 
occasion. 

The following are the particulars regarding these twelve 
Mighty in the Faith : — 

1. Brahma (properly Brahman). As explained above, 
on p. 94, he is classed in the second, or dharma-pracaraka 
nisthd. A good deal has been already said about him on 
p. 637 of the article on Incarnations. Whenever any 
offence (vighna) occurs in the world, it is Brahma who 
moves the Adorable to become incarnate in order to 
remove it. For the part taken by Brahma in the creation 
of the universe, see Bhg. P., Ill, viii-xii. It should be 
observed that, although a deva, Brahma is a finite being. 
According to the Bhagavatas, there is only one eternal 
God — the Adorable. 

2. Ndrada. The well-known devarsi, and chief of the 
heavenly musicians. For a full account of his important 
position in the Bhagavata hierarchy, see pp. 637 ff. of the 
article on Incarnations. Although he can appropriately be 
classed under the second (dharma-pracaraka), or under 
the third (sadhu-seva), or under the fifth (kirtana), or 
under the twelfth (mahdprasdda-mahimd), he most 
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peculiarly belongs to the fourth (hxivmia) nUtlm. This is 
owing to his attentive listening to the conversations of 
saints in a former birth, as described in the former article. 

•3. Siva. He is fully dealt with on pp. 639 ff. of the 
article on Incarnations. As the founder of the Rudra- 
sarhpraddya, he is classed in the second {dhnrma- 
pracaraka) ni^fhd. 

4. Sanaka and his Brethren. These have been already 
dealt with on pp. 634 ff. of the article on Incarnations. 
Like the thousand sons of Daksa, who learnt the Sankhj-a 
philosophy, and hence begat no children {MBh., I, Ixxv), 
they, too, had no offspring {Bhfj. P., Ill, xii, 4). Priya- 
dasa is here silent regarding them. 

5. Kapila. Priya-dasa is also silent here about him. 
He is described in the article on Incarnations (p. 634). 
He is classed as one of the Mighty in the Faith, as being 
the original teacher to men of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The locus classicus for Kapila is Bhg. P., Ill, xxiv If. He 
was son of Kardama and Devahuti. This would make him 
a Ksatriya by caste, for Devahuti’s father was the Rajarsi 
Manu Svayarnbhuva (III, xxi, 26). It may seem strange 
that followers of so strongly monotheistic a cult as that of 
the Bhagavatas should attach such great importance to the 
name of Kapila, making him actually an incarnation of the 
Adorable, for the Sankhya is a system of pure atheism. 
The fact is explained by noting that what is really meant 
is the Yoga development of Sankhya, usually attributed to 
Patanjali, but really much older. This is theistic, and it 
is worthy of note that while Patanjali calls his Isv’ara, or 
Supreme Deity, a purusa-visesa, in Bhg., I, iii, 1, care is 
taken to state that the Adorable took the form of Purusa 
before he became incarnate as Kapila. The Sankhya 
philosophy also calls what is the nearest thing to a deity 
in its system by the same name. In the Bhg. P. and in 
the Bhakta-mdla Patanjali’s name is not mentioned, and 
Kapila is everywhere referred to as the founder of the 
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Yoga system. In the J^ardyamya section of the Maha- 
bhdrata (XII, cccxxxvi— eccliii), while the intimate con- 
nexion between the Sankhya-Yoga and Bhagavata systems 
is over and over again insisted upon, the author of the 
Yoga system is said to have been Hiranyagarbha “ and no 
other ” (18,703). In Bhy. P., Ill, xxv ft'., this system, 
with alterations to make it harmonize more closely with 
the hhahti-cvlt of the Bhagavatas, is explained at some 
length, the speaker being said to be Kapila himself. In 
the course of several chapters Kapila first explains what 
yoga, or concentration, means, and in the following chapters 
describes bhaldi, and explains that it is the .same as yoga, 
the Adorable, or Bhagavat, being the same as the Isvara 
of that system of philosophy. Yoga is divided into two 
kinds, action {karma-yoga) and contemplation (jnaiia- 
yoga). The Deity is given a much more important 
part in the system than in that of Patanjali. All this 
closely follows the teaching of the Bhagavad-Glta. 

In Lokacarya’s Artha-paneaka, which is a summary 
of the doctrines of Ramanuja, five Updyas, or methods 
of .salvation, are mentioned, viz., karma-yoga, jndna- 
yoga, bhakti-yoga, prapatti-yoga, and dcarydbhimd'na- 
yoga. The last is a resort for the weaker brethren, and 
need not concern us here. Karma-yoga is purification 
by ritual, followed by active methods of concentration. 
This concentration leads to jndna-yoga, which consists in 
fixing the mind on the Deity. This leads to the highest 
stage, or bhakti-yoga, which consists in seeing nothing but 
the Deity. Prapatti-yoga is absolute self-abandonment to 
the Divine mercy and love, and is prescribed for those who 
find the active exercise of devotion (bhukti) too difficult. 

Cf. M. Senart’s Orighies Bouddhiques, pp. 21 ffi, for 
a luminous account of the manner in which the relio-ion 
of the Bhagavatas became mixed up with yoga. Also the 
Introduction to Professor Garbe’s German translation of 
the Bhagavad Gita. 
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6. Mami. This is the well-known Svayambhuva Manu, 
the son of Hiranyagarbha, to whom, as we have just said, 
the MBh. attributes the origin of the Yoga system of 
philosophy. He was a Rajari}i {Bluf. P., Ill, xxi, 26). 
which connects him with the Ksattriya caste. According 
to Tulasi-dasa,^ his and his wife Satarupa’s mantra was 
orh naino Bhagavate Vdsuclemyu. Their devotion was so 
intense that the Adorable revealed Himself personally to 
them under the form of Hari and blessed them, promising 
that Manu should be reborn as Dasaratha, and that He 
Himself would become his son in the person of Rama. 

7. Pralildda. He belongs to the 18th, or duPyutd 
'ni^thd. His story is told in Bhg. P., VII. Jaya and 
Vijaya were Pdr^axlas of the Adorable, being gatekeepers 
of Visnu’s heaven. One day they refused to allow Sanaka 
and his Brethren (No. 4, alx)ve) to entei. They were 
misled by their perpetual youth into thinking that they 
were children who had no business there. The saints 
cursed them each to be reborn three times as Asuras. 
Jaya was first reborn as Hiranyaksa, and Vijaya as his 
brother Hiran 3 ’^akasipu. Then thej’ were reborn as Ravana 
and Kumbhakarna, and, finallj*, as ?ii^upala and his brother 
Dantavakra. Further information about Jaj’a and Yijaj'a 
will be found in the notes to verse 8. Cf. also BJig. P., Ill, 
XV ff. 

When the Adorable, in his Boar incarnation, had killed 
Hiranj’aksa, Hiranj^akasipu, warned by experience, per- 
formed austerities, and obtained from Brahma the boon 
that he should not die at the hand of anj^ being of 
Brahma’s creation ; or in or out of doors ; or bj’ night or 
by daj^ ; or by weapons ; or on the earth or in the skj' : 
or by man or by beast ; or bj' things with breath or bj* 
things without breath ; or bj" gods, or by Asuras, or bj- 
Nagas. His son, Prahlada, was devoted to Yisnu, and was 
in consequence cruellj’ persecuted bj^ his father. Prahlada, 

^ Ram., I, do. 148 if., q.v. for the whole story. 
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recited to his father long arguments in favour of the 
Bhagavata religion, which are duly recorded in the Bhdga- 
uata Purdna. When Hiranyakasipu was about to slay 
his son, Visnu took the form of the Man-Lion incarnation 
(neither man nor beast) and seized Hiranyakasipu, took 
him to the doorway of the palace (neither inside nor out- 
side), set him on his (the Man-Lion’s) thigh (neither on the 
earth nor in the sky), and tore him asunder with his nails 
(not with weapons), in the twilight hour (neither by night 
nor by day). 

Prahlada was a devotee of the Adorable, because his 
mother, when she was pregnant with him, fell under the 
instruction of Narada. Prahlada’s favourite utterance is 
said to have been “ Si'i-Sita-Rama”, which is an anachronism, 
as Rama was a much later incarnation than the Man-Lion. 
His story is so well known that I have omitted details. 

8. Janaka. Janaka is remembered by Bhagavatas, not 
only as being the father of Sita, but also as being in 
a special way a master of yoga. Sukadeva, the narrator 
of the Bhagavata Pitrdna (see No. 11, below), paid a visit 
to him, and was astonished at his powers in this direction. 
The Bhaldi- 2 ')reindkara, in its commentary to this passao-e, 
gives a long account of the visit. The same visit is 
described in MBh., XII, cccxxvi-vii, where Janaka is even 
represented as teaching Suka. This is quite in accordance 
with other Bhagavata authorities, for his name is not onlj^ 
intimately connected with the origins of Yoga philosophy, 
but is also frequently associated with the Bhagavata 
religion. Even in the earliest books of the sect he is 
mentioned as one of the old teachers (e.g. Bhg. G., iii, 20). 
He belongs to the 20th, or Sauhdrcla, nidhd, owing to his 
having been Rama’s father-in-law. 

9. Bhlsina. The well-known hero of the Mahahhdrata. 
Owing to the many occasions on which he followed the rules 
of Duty, he belongs to the 1st, or Dharma, nidhd. It is 
sufficient to explain here that he is counted as one of 
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the twelve Mahdbhaktas, because he recited the JSfdrd- 
yaniya and other hliakti sections of the Mahcibharatu, 
while lying on his arrow death-bed. 

10. Bali. He was Prahlada’s grandson (see No. 7), and, 
like Bhisma, is included in the 1st, or Dharma, ni^thu. 
He conquered earth and heaven, and, at the intercession 
of Aditi, the Adorable took the Dwarf incarnation, and 
asked Bali for the famous three steps of laud. Although 
a Daitya, Bali was, as became Priihlada’s grandson, a pious 
hhalcta. He refused to listen to the objections of Sukra, 
his (jtbTU, and readily gave the area asked for. When the 
Adorable covered Heaven and Earth with the two first 
steps, there was nothing left for the third step, and so 
He condemned Bali to reign in Hell, as a punishment 
for not fulfilling his promise. At the same time he 
promised that, in his next birth, Bali should reign in 
Heaven (sura-piira). 

In acting as he did in the Dwarf incarnation, the 
Adorable committed the serious offence of cheating a 
bhulda. He therefore condemned Himself to become 
Bali’s doorkeeper in Hell, in the shape of the Dwarf, 
thus, not only punishing Himself, but also giving Bali 
the bliss of having ever present to his view one of the 
Adorable’s incarnations. The story of Bali will be 
found in Bhg. P., VIII, xv ff. 

Bali’s claim to be entered on the list of the twelve Malid- 
bhaldas is based on the theory that he was not taken in at 
all by the Dwarf, whom he recognized from the first as 
an incarnation of the Adorable. So great was his bhaJdi 
that he refused to heed the words of his gunb, and at 
once knowingly gave up to Him all that he had. 

11. ^uka. He was son of the Vyasa, and belongs to 
the 5th, or Kirtana, nidha. One account of his birth, 
taken from BhK., pp. 107 ff., is that he was originally 
a parrot (hika) in Siva’s paradise. One day Siva was 
occupied in telling to Parvati in strict privacy the mystery 
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of the name of Rama. While he was telling her, Parvati 
fell asleep, but Siva did not notice it, for, by the will 
of the Lord, the young parrot was there, and kept saying 
at intervals, in Parvati’s voice, “ Yes, yes ” {hU, h'&). 
Owing to his hearing the story of the mystery of the 
name of Rama,^ he became filled with the supreme wisdom, 
and, at the same time, immortal. After a time Siva 
discovered that it was the bird that was saying “ Yes, 
yes ”, and in his anger tried to kill him, but he escaped 
and took refuge in the womb of Yyasa’s wife. There he 
remained hidden for twelve jmars, but at length, being 
entreated by the gods and Rsi.s, he consented to be born 
from her as ^uka-deva. Directly he was born he began 
to wander about in the forest. His father, Vyasa, ran 
after him crying “ My son, my son ”, but he would not 
stop or give reply. Then the trees-* of the forest cried 
out to Vyasa that he was forgetting that there was reallj- 
no distinction between the “ I ” and “ thou ”, happiness 
and unhappiness, father and son, all being but forms 
of the One, the Adorable. Vyasa, convinced by these 
arguments, returned home, but, still wishing to find his 
son, taught a number of lads to recite the Bhagavafu 
Purdna, and sent them repeating it into the forest in 
which Suka was roaming. Suka heard one of the lads 
reciting the slokas, describing the forgiveness and salvation 
of the witch Putana,^ who attempted to poi.son Krsna. 

* Tulasi-dasa refers to this story as illustrating the power of the sacred 
Name in Ram., I, xxvi, 2. 

- According to Bhy. P., I, iv, 8, he never stayed in one house longer 
than the time occupied in milking one cow. He was so pure in thought 
that though he was naked the nymphs who were bathing as he passed 
by did not trouble even to blush, much less to put on any apparel. On 
the other hand, when Vyasa, his father, passed by with all his clothes on 
in pursuit of his son, they hurried on their garments as fast as they could. 

" Cf. Bhg. P., I, ii, 2. The trees were inspired by Suka's spirit. 

^ Bhg. P., X, vi, 35— 

Putand ]6ha-h(Va-ghni rdhsasT rudhira- ’mnn | 
jighdmsaya ’pi Haraye stanaiii dated.- ’pa sadgafim ' 


and ff. 
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He was so struck by the intinite grace shown by this 
merciful and forgiving act of the Deity that he asked the 
boys where they had learnt it. They refer-red him to 
Vyasa. He went to his father, who taught him the 
Bhdgavata Purdm. He then, for the salvation of the 
world, taught it to King Pariksit. 

MBh. XII, cccxxiv-xxxiv, giv'es a different account 
of the birth of Huka, and adds a long storj’ of his 
wanderings and of his final emancipation. 

Suka’s claim to be included in the list of the twelve 
Mahdbhaktas rests on the fact that it was he who narrated 
the Bhdgavata Pui'dnu. 

12. Yama. He is the ruler of the nether world, and 
sinners are his prey for torture after death. His title 
to be inserted in the list of the twelve MuhdbhaJdas is 
based on his readiness to forego his claim to carry off 
sinners, on hearing, at the time of their death, merely the 
name of the Adorable. The “ leading case ” on this point 
is the story of Ajaniila, given in Bhg. P., A^I, i, ii. In 
iii, Yama recites a long account of the glory of the 
Adorable. P., Avho gives no particulars regarding any 
of the Mahdbhaktas after Siva, gives the following 
account, the translation being amplified, as usual, by the 
explanation of Bh. G. and K. : — 

Ajamila was the son of a Brahmana. His parents gave 
him the name of “ Aja-mela ”, which was a true name 
for him. For he became united to Aja,^ and abandoned 
his lawful wife of good Brahmana caste. He had taken 
to drinking wine, and therefore he seized his wisdom 
(i.e. his wife) and flung it far away. He joined his bod}' 

' According to Bh., “ Aja ’ here means “ Majil ” or “ illusion ’ in the 
person of a harlot. K. simply .says that “Aja” means “harlot . 
6. takes “aja” as meaning “she-goat”, and says that he became 
the servant of a butcher, and was associated with the offal of the 
slaughtered she-goats. K. adds that he was expelled from the town 
by the king, and lived in a hut outside the town on the earnings of 
the harlot. 
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to a woman that was a sinner whom he had taken to 
himself. 

It chanced that holy men (sddfm) came to his village 
and asked where they should abide for the night. Some 
wicked fellows, as a joke, sent them to Ajamila’s house. 
When Ajamila saw them his native wisdom returned to 
him, and instead of treating the holy men with contumely, 
he hospitably received them. As they departed in the 
morning, he laid his pregnant slave girl before their feet, 
and asked them to bless her. The leader of the holy 
men blessed her in the name of the Lord Rama. He 
promised that the child within her womb should be a son, 
and commanded Ajamila to call his name " Narayana ”. 
When her time came, a son was born, and so he 
named him. 

While he remained bound in the illusion of love for 
his mistress and her son alone, his fated hour came, and it 
was the time for him to die. Terrible demons, messengers 
from Yama, did he see around his bed, waiting to carry 
off his soul to torment. In his agony he called for that 
very son who had been given to him by the mercy of 
the saints. “ Narayana, Nai’ayana,” he cried in terror. 
The Adorable's ^ archangels {j>drmda), who ever wander 
hither and thither on their Master’s business, heard a poor 
human being calling in distress upon “Narayana”, and 
rushed to his aid. They tore open the nooses which 
Yama’s demons had cast around him. When these demons 
asked them why they had released so great a sinner, 
they told them the glories of the name of the Adorable 
and drove them away. The demons hastened to Yama 
and complained, but he, when he had heard their tale, 
condemned them. “ May the thunderbolt fall upon you,” 
said he. “ Hear ye me. No matter how great a sinner 
a man may be, go ye not near him if ye hear issuing from 


* One of the Ador.ible’s names is Narayana. 
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his mouth, even though it be in error, the Holy Name of 
the Lord.” ^ 


Note on the Power attributed to the NAME of the Deity is 
THE BHaGAVATA ReEIGIOV. 

The sacredness and mystic power of the Name of the Deity, mentioned 
liere by Yama, is much dwelt upon by Bliagavata writers, and finds 
interesting parallels in ancient and mediaeval Christian compositions. 
Origen himself (Contra CtUum, i, 6) says that the power of exorcism lies 
■‘in the Yioiie of .Jesus, which is uttered as the stories of His life are 
being narrated ”. He talks of a secret “ science of names ”, which 
confers powers upon the initiated. ‘‘ The Name of Jesus,” he adds, 
“ comes under this science of names.” Growse, in his translation of the 
Udmdyana of Tulasi-dasa (I, xxv), quotes several parallel passages 
from later theologians, viz., '‘The holy utterance, short to read, easy to 
retain, sweet to think iqwn, strong to protect” (Thomas a Kempis). 
(P. Pelhart) “By His most holy Name, which consists of five letters, 
He daily offers pardon to sinners.” (N. Bonarentnra) “ No one can 
devoutly utter Thy Name without profit,” and again, “Glorious and 
wonderful is the Name. Those who keep it, will have no fear when at 
the point of death.” (Bicardus de S. Laitrentio) “ The Name alone is 
sufiBcient for healing ; for there is no plague so obstinate that it does 
not inevitably yield to the Name.” (S. Bridget) “ Evil spirits flee, as if 
from fire, when they hear the Name,” and “All demons honour this 
Name and fear it. When they hear it, they at once release the soul 
which they have been holding in their talons”. (Honorhn) “The Name 
is full of all sweetness, and of divine relish.” There are traces of this 
reverence for the name in modern Christian hymns. 

So Tulasl-dasa, like Thomas a Kempis, praises (Bam., I, xxiv) 
"these two gracious syllables, the eyes as it were qf the soul, easy to 
remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in this world, and felicity in 
the next ”. With Oriental hyperbole he (xxv) even maintains that the 
Name is greater than the substance. “ The form is of less importance 
than the Name, for without the Name you cannot come to the knowledge 
of the form ; if the very form be in your hand, still, without knowing 
the Name, it is not recognized ; but meditate on the Name without 
seeing the form, and your soul is filled with devotion. ' Again, Nanak 
says : — 

fmhhi japa sabhi tapa sahha catitrdl\ itjkarl bharamf rdhi na pdl\\ 

hina sujhe Ico thdi na pdl\ ndma hihfme matthi chdl || 

All prayers, all austerities, all wisdom, are wandering in the waste 
and finding no way. Without the (true) vision man has no abiding 
place; for bereft of the Name, he hath but ashes on his head (i.e. he 
is a castaway). 


Cf. S. Bridget’s words quoted in the following paragraph. 
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VI. THE SIXTEEN AECHANGELS 

The eighth verse of Nabhas text, and the sixth in 
chappai metre, runs as follows : — 

Chappai. 

(8) (6). May the thoughts of my mind ever there dwell 
where the Archangels abide at the feet of Narayana. 
(1) Visvaksena, (2) Jaya, (3) Vijaya, (4) Prabala, and 
(5) Bala, the givers of benison; (6) Nanda, (7) Sunanda, 
(8) Subhadra, and (9) Bhadra, the destroyers of the disease 
of the world; (10) Canda and (11) Pracanda, the humble; 
(12) Eumuda and (13) Eumudaksa, the abodes of compassion ; 
(14) Sila, (15) Susila, and (16) Susena, the protectors of the 
loving Faithful, — all skilled in giving pleasure to the Lord 
of Laksmi, the Mends of the Faithful who delight in adoration. 

The Author now celebrates the sixteen Parsadas or 
Chief Attendants on the Adorable. Govinddcarya well 
calls them “Archangels”. They all belong to the I7th, 
or Bhagavat-seva, nistM. Of these Visvaksena, Jaya, 
and Vijaya are the best known. The word “ Visv^ak- 
sena” (He whose hosts are ubiquitous) is also used 
as a name of the Adorable Himself (e.g. MBh., VI, 
2944, and Bhg. P., I. ii, 8 ; III, xiii, 3). As one of the 
archangels he is mentioned as their chief in Bhg. P., 
V, XX, 40. In VIII, xxi, 16, he is mentioned with Jaya, 
Vijaya, Prabala, Nanda, Sunanda, Kumuda, and Kumu- 
daksa as leading the heavenly armies against the troops 
of Bali. Jaya and Vijaya will be referred to more 
particularly below. In Bhg. P., X, Ixi, 12, 17, they are 
referred to as sons of Krsna. Prabala, Nanda, and 
Sunanda also appear in Bhg. P., II, ix, 14. In Bhg. P., X 
vii, 15, Bala and Prabala are mentioned as sons of Krsna. 
Nanda and Sunanda appear in Bhg. P., IV, xii, 24, as the 
messengers of the Adorable to tell Dhruva of his eleva- 
tion to the Pole. In I, xiv, 32, they are referred to as 
prominent Satvatas in attendance on the mortal Krsna. 
In the preceding line Susena is mentioned as Kr.sna’s son. 
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Bhadra and Subhadra are mentioned as sons of Krsna in 
Bhg. P., X, Ixi, 14, 17. Sunanda again appears, this time 
with Kumuda, in Bhg. P., VII, viii, 39, where they hymn 
the Man-Lion after he has killed Hiranya-Kasipu. 

P.’s commentary is to the following effect ; The 
sixteen chief archangels are saved by Nature ^ and store 
up service to Narayana, the Lord of Sri, like wealth in the 
treasuries of their hearts. Very skilled are they in doing 
His pleasure. They meditate upon Him, and are devoted 
to protecting His servants as surely as the eyelid protects 
the eye. 

Such joy have they in fulfilling the commands of their 
Master, that, when Sanaka and his brethren (see note 7 to 
the preceding verse) cursed Jaya and Vijaya to be born 
three times as Asuras -, and when He Himself appeared to 
them and commanded them to accept the curse as though 
they were drinking nectar, so obedient were they to His 
command that they gave up the joy of His service, and 
gladly accepted a state which was hostile to Him. 

^ Ordinary being;s are divided, accoi'ding to the Arfha-jmilcuka, into 
four grades, viz. : — 

(1) Baddha, those who are tied to the things of this world, and are 

not on the way of salvation ; 

(2) Mumuksu, those who desire salvation, hut have not yet become 

fit for it ; 

(3) Kimla, the pure in heart, who are devoted to the Adokable 

alone, and who are thus on the way of saWation ; 

(4) jilukta, the saved. 

To these is added a fifth class — those who have never entered into the 
round of transmigration, but are saved (mukta) from the moment of their 
creation and for ever (nitya-rmikta). Tliis class includes the Parsadas, 
as stated above, Garuda, and other semi-divine persons. 

- For a full account of this, and of the birth of .Taya and Vijaya in the 
womb of Diti, see Bhg. P., Ill, xiv'-xix. 

(To 6e continued.) 




THE BABAK-NAMA DESCRIPTION OF FARGHANA 

By AKXETTE S. BEVERIDBE 


[T^l following article contains a revised translation of 
Babar’s account of Fargliana, a passage discussed 
and quoted by many writers on Turkistan. Some mistaken 
inferences have been drawn from it as it stands in the 
Memoirs and Memoires, because these both lacked a pure 
textual basis and modern local knowledge. I recfret 
that, obeying a Turk in his Turki, an autobiographer in 
his style, my wording departs from Mr. Erskine’s. The 
speech of some Englishmen can go straight into Turki : 
out of Turki, Babar’s sliould go straight into theirs. 
They are not schooled, nor was he. Neither blurs meaning 
by complex statement ; neither throws “ and ” into the 
pause between two thoughts. Mr. Symonds’ rule gathers 
force from the clearness of the mould of Turki speech : 
“ A good translation should resemble a plaster cast, the 
English being plaque upon the original, so as to reproduce 
its exact form, although it cannot convey the effects of 
bronze or marble which belong to the material of the 
work of art.”] 

[fob 16 b] 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

I became ruler ® in the country of Farghana, in my 
twelfth year, in the month Ramzan, at the date 899.* 

Farghana is of the fifth climate.® It is situated on the 
limit of settled habitation. It has Kashghar on the east, 
Samarqand on the west, the mountains of the Badakhshan 
border on the south. On the north, though there may 
once have been towns,® such as Almaligh, Almatu, and 
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Yangi which {klm) in books they write Utrar, all is now 
desolate; there remains no settled population whatever, 
because of the Mughuls and the Uzbegs.'*' 

Farghana is a small country, abounding in grain and 
fruit. Round about it are mountains ; to the west there 
are none, that is,® towards Khujend and Samarqand. During 
the winter an enemy can come in only from that side.® 

The SaihCin River (darya), commonly known as the 
Khujend Water [fol. 2], coming in from the north-east, 
flows westward through^* the country. After passing 
Khujend on the north and Fanakat,^' now known as 
Shahrukhia, on the south, it turns straight towards the 
north and goes to Turkistan. It does not join itself to 
any sea (darya)}'^ (but) sinks into the sand a good way 
below Turkistan. 

Farghana has seven separate townships,^® five on the 
south of the Saihun, two on the north. Of those on . 
the south, one is Andijan which (Mm) has a central position 
and is the capital of the country. It produces much 
grain, fruit in abundance, excellent grapes and melons. 
In the melon season, to sell the fruit up at the beds is 
not the custom.'* Better than the Andijan ndshpdtt, there 
is none.'® Its walled town (qurghdn) is the largest in the 
Mawara’u’n - nahr after Samarqand and Kesh. It has 
three gates ; its citadel (ark) is on its southern side. Into 
it water goes by nine channels ; out of it, it is strange 
that none comes at even a single place.'® Along the outer 
side of its ditch runs a gravelled highway ; the width 
of this same road separates the town from its surrounding 
suburbs. 

Andijan has good fowling and hunting. Its pheasants 
[fol. 26] become so extremely plump that it is rumoured 
four people could not finish one they were eating with 
its stew.'® 

The Andijanis are all Turk.s — not a person in town or 
its bazar but knows Turki. The speech of its people is 
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correct for the pen ; hence, though Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawal'^'^ 
was bred and grew up in Heri,’® his writings are one 
with their dialect. Good looks are common amongst 
them. Khwaja Yusuf who {klm) is famous in music, was an 
Andijani.-^ There is malaria {’ufu.nat) in the air : people 
generally get fever in autumn.-- 

Again, there is Ush, to the .south-east inclining to east 
of Andijan and distant 4 yighdck from it by road.-^ It 
has a fine climate ; running water abounds : its spring 
season is very beautiful indeed. Many traditions have 
their rise in its excellencies.-® To the south-east of the 
walled town is a symmetrical hill, known as the Bara 
Koh.-® On its summit, Sulhin Malnnud Khan built a 
retreat (hajra), and on its shoulder, lower down, in 902 
(1496), I built one, having a porch. Thougli his lay the 
higher, mine was tlie better placed, all the town and 
suburbs being at its feet [fob 3]. 

The Andijan torrent'-’ goes to Andijan after passing 
through the suburbs of Ush. Garden-plots {hCighdt) ■-® lie 
along both its banks ; all the Ush gardens (bdghldr) 
overlook it. Their violets are very fine ; they have 
running waters and in spring are most beautiful with 
the bloom of many tulips and roses. 

There is a mosque, called the Jauza Masjid, on the 
skirt of the Bara Koh®; between this and the town 
a large canal flows from the direction of the hill ; below 
its outer court is a shady and pleasant clover-meadow 
where every passing traveller rests. If anyone fall 
asleep there, it is the joke of the ragamuffins of Ush to 
let water out of the canal upon him.®® In ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza’s latter days, a very beautiful stone, waved red 
and white,®^ was found on the Bara Koh ; of it they 
make knife -handles and the clasps of belts and many 
other things. 

For climate and pleasantness, no township in all 
Farghana equals Ush. 


JBAS. 1910. 


8 
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Again, there is Marghinan, 7 yighdch by road to 
the west o£ Andijan. It is a fine township, full of good 
things; its grapes and pomegranates are most excellent. 
They call one kind of pomegranate, the Great Grain 
{ddna kaldn) ; its sweetness has a little of the sub-acid 
of the apricot and it may be preferred [fob 3] to the 
Semnan.3® Again, there grows an apricot which thej’ 
dry after stoning it and putting back its kernel ; they 
(then) call it suhhdni ** ; it is vei’y palatable. 

Marghinan has good hunting and fowling; dq klylk^^ 
are found close by. Its people are Sarts,®® boxers, noisy 
and turbulent. Their pugnacity is known all over 
Mawara u’n-nahr ; most of the noted bullies ( jangraldr) 
of Samarqand and Bukhara are Marghinanis. The • 
author of the Hidayat®' was from Rushdan, a village 
of Marghinan. 

Again, there is Asfara, in the hill-country {koli qjdya)^^ 
9 yighdch ® to the south-west of Marghinan. It has 
running water, beautiful small gardens and many fi-uit- 
trees, but in its gardens mostly almonds. Its people are 
all Persian-speaking Sarts.^^ Amongst the low hills, 
a shar ‘1 {circa 2 miles) to the south of Asfara (town), 
is a piece of rock called the Mirror Stone.^- It may 
be about 10 qdri (arms’-lengths) long ; it is as hitrh 
as a man in some places, up to his waist in others. 
Everything is reflected in it as in a mirror. 

The wildyat of Asfara is (in) four hill-country divisions 
(baldk). One is Asfara, one Waruk, one Sukh, one 
Hushyar. When Shaibani Khan had defeated Sultan 
Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan, and taken Tashkent 
and Shahrukhia,^ I went into the Sukh [fob 4] and 
Hushyar hill-country and there, after nearly a year 
spent in great misery, I decided for Kabub^ 

Again, there is Khujend,^ 25 yighdch by road to the 
west of Andijan and 25 yighdch by road to the east of 
Samarqand.^ It is one of the ancient towns ; of it were 
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Shaikh Maslahat and Khwaja Kamal.^" Fruit grows well 
there ; the excellence of its pomegranates is well known ; 
people talk of a Khujend pomegranate as they do of 
a Samarqand apple. Just now, however, Marghinan 
pomegranates are much more met with.^® 

The walled town of Khujend is on high ground, the 
Saihun flowing to the north of it at the distance perhaps 
of an arrow’s flight. To the north of both the walled 
town and the river is a range called Munughul ; they 
say turquoise and other mines are to be found there ; it 
has many snakes. 

The hunting and fowling grounds of Khujend are first- 
rate ; aq hiylk,^^ baghu, marCd,^^ pheasants and hares are 
all had in great plenty. 

The climate of Khujend is very malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever they rumour that the very sparrows 
get fever. The cause of the malaria, they say, is the hill 
lying on the north. 

Kand-badam=® is a dependency of Khujend ; though not 
a township {qadja), it makes rather a good approach to 
one {qasbacha). Its almonds are e.xcellent, hence its name 
[fol. 46] ; they all go to Hormuz and Hindustan. It is 
6 or 7 ylgJidch ^ to the east of Khujend. 

Between Kand-badam and Khujend lies a waste, known 
as Ha Darwesh. Here there is always (hnnesha) wind; 
wind goes always (hcmieshci) from it to Marghinan which 
is to the east of it ; wind comes continually {claim) from 
it to Khujend which is to the west of it.“ It has violent, 
whirling winds {tund ylllar). They say, some darweshes 
having met with this wind in this desert (badiya), and 
not being able to find one another again, kept crying : 
“ Hay Darwesh ! Hay Darwesh ! ” All perished, and 
from that time forth people have called the waste “ Ha 
Darwesh 

Of the townships to the north of the Saihun Water, one 
is AkhsL This in books they write Akhsikit ; hence the 
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poet Asiru’d-din is known as Ahhslhltl.^ After Andijan, 
Akhsiis the largest township in Farghana;®^ it is 9 yighach^^ 
by road to the west of Andijan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza made 
it his capital. The Saihfm Riv^er flows by below the 
walled town {qarghan). This stands above great (buland) 
ra\'ines. It has deep {‘umiq) ravines in place of a ditch. 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza when he made it his capital, in 
several instances {murtahu) cut other ravines from the 
outer ones.®” No walled town in Farghana is so strong 
as Akhsi [fob 5]. 

The suburbs of Akh.si extend a tihar‘I (circa 2 miles) 
beyond the walls (qa,rgho.n).*^ The proverb, “ Where is 
the village ? where are the trees ? ” they seem to have 
said of Akhsi.®^ Its melons are excellent ; one kind 
they even call Mir Tlmtiri ; it is not known to have 
its equal in the world.®- The melons of Bukhara are 
famous ; I had some brought from there and some from 
Akhsi when I took Samar qand ; they were cut up at 
an entertainment and nothing compared with those 
from Akhsi. 

The Akhsi fowling and hunting are very good indeed. 
In the waste on the Akhsi side of the Saihun Ciq kiytk 
abound ; in the jungle on the Andijan side are to be had 
many baghu,,^" mardl, pheasants and hares, all in very 
good condition. 

Again, there is Kasan, rather a small place to the north 
of Akhsi. The water of Akhsi comes from it in the way 
the water of Andijan comes from Ush.®^ Kasan has 
excellent air and beautiful garden-plots. These, because 
they all lie along the bed of the torrent,®® they call 
postln pesh barah.^ There is rivalry between Kasanis 
and Ushis about the beauty and climate of their 
townships. 

In the mountains round Farghana are excellent pastures. 
There and nowhere else grows the tabalghu,^"^ a tree 
(yighdch) with red bark [fol. 56]. They make staves of it. 
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they make whip-handles of it, they make bird-cages of it, 
they scrape it into arrows ; ® it is an excellent wood 
iylghdcli) and is taken away to distant places as a rarity.®* 
Some books write that the mandrake ™ is found in these 
mountains, but for this long time past nothing has been 
heard of it. A grass called the heating (iq) grass and 
having the qualities of the mandrake, is heard of in Yiti 
Kint ; it seems to be the mandrake under another 
name. There are turquoise and other mines in these 
mountains. 

’ The foliation marked in the text of thi.s article is that of the 
Haidarabad Codex of the Bahnr-nOina. 

- In the Hai. and Elphiustone MS.S. the text begins here ; in Ivehr'> 
MS. an invocation precedes. 

^ Padihuh. To translate juVhJiiik by '‘king’’ or ■■emperor", as if 
part of the style of any Tlmurkl, previous to 913 a.h. (1o 07), is an 
anachronism, because till that date even a ruling Timurid \ta.s styled 
Allrza {fol. 21j), and then first did Babar change his title. The 
word pfidvhdh (it is hardly necessary to .say) oocur.s frequently a^ 
a common noun in the writings of Babar's circle. He himself .say.s, e.g. , 
that his father u'as an ambitious pCid-^hfih. i.e. ruler (fol. 5h) ; it \\'as 
proposed to make Jahangir Mlrzfi padihah (ruler) in Farghana (fol. ■241)) ; 
Haidar Mirza writes of Yunas Khan as pild^hdh in Mughtilistan, i.e. 
having chief authority (Tdrlkh-i-ra-<hidi, Elias & Ross, p. 74). Gul-badan 
Begam writes of an amir who was pdddidh, i.e. commandant, in Bhakkar 
(Humdyun-ndma, trims., p. 143). I have seen an instance of its use for 
a chief boatman. In the Tazhirdtiil-bdijhi'd the word pddtihdh is part of 
the style of a Mughul nomad, Satuq-bughra Khan (jhdzi PddJidh and, it 
would seem, implies hi.s .suiiremacy amongst the Mughul Khans. Perhaps 
Babar’s assumption of it as a title in 913 a.h. asserted his then supremacy 
amongst living TimUrid Alirzas. 

^ Babar was born on Saturday, February 15, 1483 (Muharram 6, 
888 A.H. ), and died December 26, 1530 (.lumada i, 6, 937 a.h.). His 
father, ‘Umar Shaikh whom he succeeded in Farghana, died on June 4, 
1494 (Ramzan 4, 899 a.h.), “the year of Charles VIII's expedition 
to Naples ” (Erskine). Babar was born nine months before Luther 
(b. November 10, 1483). 

® See Ain-i-akhari, Jarrett, pp. 44 ff. 

® Shahrldr bar Ikdn dur. The modern term suiting Central Asian 
towns is “Garden Cities”. Almaligh (lit. “apple-like ) was the old 
capital of Kulja ; Almatu (var. Almati. named also from the apple) is 
the Russian Vierny ; the now ruined Utrar is on the Sir, somewhat 
below its intake of the Aris (var. Urns). “In the days of TimUr. 
Otrar was a place of great note ; he died there” (807 a.h., 1405 a.d. ) 
“ while preparing for his expedition to China (Erskine). 
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' Of the clause here noted, there have been the following translations : — 
Hai., Elph., and Kehr's MSS., “Jlughill ti Uzhey jihat din ; ” Waqi‘dt-i- 
bfibarl (i.e. Pers. trans.), I.O. MS. 217, “ az jihat ‘iihur Uzbey Erskine 
{Jlemoirs of Babar, p. 1), “In consequence of the incursions of the 
Uzbegs;” De CourteiVie (Mimoirts de Baber, i,\), “Grace aux ravages 
commis par les Mongols et Uzbegs.’’ The Persian ‘iihilr may be thought 
to improve on Babar, since the towns mentioned lay in the tide- way of 
nomad passage between east and west, but they are a departure from 
his words. The Persian text, here as elsewhere, has caused Mr. Erskine 
to diverge from Bfibar. It may be said (though not in this instance) 
that some part ot the deviation found in the French translation, 
<leviation both from the true TurkI text and from Erskine's, is the sequel 
of defect in Kehr’s earlier and Persitied pages. (Cf. JRAS., January, 
1908, art. Babar-nama, for specimens of this Persification. For Erskine’s 
comments on the peculiarities of tlie Persian text see his Preface, 
p. viii.) 

* klm (Samarqnnd u Khujtnd) bfdyhdJ. This frequent phrase of Babar 
I do not find mentioned in the TurkI grammars ; it always, I think, 
expresses apposition ; “ that is to say ” may be its meaning. 

“ Following the Persian tran.s. AbuT-fazl and Erskine omit Babar's 
seasonal limitation here {Akbar-ndma, Bib. Ind. ed., i, 85, and trans. 
H. Beveridge, i, 221), For a description of the passes into Farghana 
see Kostenko’s TarkUtdn Buyion, ti'ans. Simla, 1882, vol. i, sect, i, 
cap. 2 and 3. 

’’’ Wildyat nlny Ickkdrl hlla perhaps “through the trough of the 
country” (de Meynard, Ichkdr, creux). 

“A town in Mawara'u'n-nahr, also called Shash, and in modern 
times Tashkend ” (Rieu, i, 79). Babar does not identify Fanakat (var. 
Beniikat, Fiakat) with Tashkent ; he does so with Shahrukhia. As 
he distinguishes between Tashkent, i.e. Shash, and Fanakat, i.e. Shah- 
rukhia while Rieu identifies the two, it may be that Rieu’s statement 
applies not to “ modern ” but to old Tashkent which stood some 14 miles 
nearer to the Sir than the newer town does. (Is its first syllable 
Ar. faiid, expressive of its byegone status?) Fanakat (Shahrukhia) is 
located by Babar’s and by Haidar’s narratives near the Sir, perhaps near 
modern Chinaz. For a discussion on the origin of the name Tashkent 
see Von Schwarz's Turkiatdn, index s. n. Tashkent; see too Kostenko, 
i, 320 ; Parker, Asiatic Qitai-ltrly, 1909, art. Samarqand, pp. 2, 74 ; 
•IRAS., April, 1909, art. Babar-nama. Also Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-nd-frl, 
index s.nn. Tashkent, Fanakat, Shahrukhia. 

Hech daryd yha qdtllinds. Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, fol. 16), 6ec6 
darya’i digar ham-rdh na shiida. E, and de C. have understood Babar 
to .say that below Turkistan the Sir is not tributary to any other river, 
but, although this is the fact, there is room for doubting if this is 
what he meant. He may preface his clear (but erroneous) statement 
that the whole Sir sinks (shikar) into the sand by one denying an 
alternative end of its course, he. fall into a daryd, a larger body of 
water, presumably the Sea of Aral. His preposition is yha (to), and 
E.’s “other” is the translation of the gloss dlyar of his Persian source. 
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Babar, it is evident, did not know the whole course of the Sir. (See 
Schuyler, i, daO IF., and Kostenko, i, 198, 218, amongst modern writers 
about it. ) 

Qashaldr. Babar 's geographical unit is the township, or, more 
exactly, the village, the inhabited and cultivated oasis. Of frontiers he 
says nothing. 

"‘i.e. passengers eat them gratuitously” (Leyden). Klaproth, “all 
ein es ist strong verboten sie zu verkaufen ehe sie reif geworden sind ” 
(Archil- f Hr Asiatische Litlcra/ur^ pp. 101 flf.) ; c£. T.R. tran.s., p. 425. See 
Timkowski's Trai-ti.i of the liusbian AfUAon, i, 419. 

From this point there is a gap of two folios in the Elph. MS. 

One kind of melon is called the ndihpdtl, but as Babar has not 
mentioned the pear, luiAipclti here may mean this fruit. See Atn-i-akbari, 
Blochmann, p. 6 ; Kostenko, i, 2.51 ; von Schwarz, p. 361. 

Tfiqaz far nan >-ii ktrCtr, bu -ajnb tur kim blr ylr din ham chjqmds. 
Pers. trans., I.O. 217, fob 2 : nuhjiii/ db dar qikr dar ml uyid ii la 'ajab 
(let kah hama az yak jd ham iia mi bar dijid. Erskine (p. 2, using 
Mr. Jletoalfe's MS., see Rieu, p. 244), “The water-courses of the mills 
bjf which the water enters the city ai-e nine, and it is singular that they 
all issue from the same place:” Erskine (p. 2 n.. using his own MS., 
see Rieu, l.c. ), “Nine streams of water enter the fort, and it is singular 
that they do not all come out at the same place ; " de Courteille (i, 2), 
“ Neuf canaux entrent dans la ville, et il y a cela d'etonnant qu'ils ne 
sortent par aucune issue.” Mr. Erskine had here only the Persian 
translation to guide him, there being still a gap in the Elph. MS. 
As he translated in India, the words tar nan took on their technical 
Indian meaning of channels or pipes serving mills. Babar's meaning 
IS, I think, that all the water brought into the town of Andijan by nine 
artificial channels was consumed there, leaving no surplus to come out 
at even one place. 

a Khandaq nlncj tdsh ydnl, Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, fob 2), dar kindr 
eany bast khandaq. E. (p. 2), “On the edge of the stone-faced ditch ; ” 
de C. (i, 2), “ sur le bord exterieur du fosse.” There can be little doubt 
that the Persian trans. is wrong in its eamj baA, both on the ground of 
the Turk! wording and because Babar's point is the unusual circumstance 
of a road round a ditch ; also because Andijan is built on loess and of 
loess, 

Qlrijhdwcd d,ehkina si blla. Ashkina is allowed by dictionaries to be 
the rice and vegetables coramonU' .served with the bird. Erskine (p. 2) 
writes “broth" and adds, in a note, “a sort of stew, or rather, jelly- 
broth.” Ilminsky prints iskana, whence de Courteille (i, 3), “ quatre 
per-sonnes ne peuveiit venir a bout d'en manger une cuisse.'’ Klaproth 
(p. 104), “ so fette Adler dass vier Menschen von einem ansgewachsenen 
satt werden kdnnen.” For a recipe likely to be dehkina see Kostenko, 
i, 287. 

'S' b. 1440 ; d. 1500. 

Herldd nashii u namd tdblb tdr, M. de Courteille applies these 
words to Ai'awd'ts writings: “quoique publiees a Herat, sont congues 
dans cet idiom ” (i, 3). 
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See Daulat Shah’s Memoirs of the Poets, E. G. Browne, pp. 330, 351. 
Yusuf was with Baysanghar Mlrza ; he may be one with A’usuf Badl'i 
of Farghana (fol. 181). 

^ Givdar tl bizkak kub buldr. The Pers. translator has read Turk! 
gtiz, autumn, to be Turki yoz, eye, and adds (I.O. 217, fol. 2), ashuh 
chashm u waram an hisydr mi shiid u itihhd dnrd qirrat ml yuyand. 
There is no Turki basis for the above gloss. For statistics of autumn 
fever in Turkistan and for a novel febrifuge, see von Schwarz, index 
s.n. Fieber, and also Kostenko, i and iii. Table of Contents. 

Pers. trans. farsany. Ujfalvy (Expidition Scienfifiqne, ii, 179). 
“TJiyadj ou le farsany vaut environ 6 kilometres.” Cf. von Schwarz, 
p. 124. From de O.’s Diet. s.n. ylyhdch, may be quoted what show.s 
the variable length of this measure : “ Trois fois la distance a 

laquelle un homme, place entre deux autres, peut se faire entendre 
d’eux, soit un farsang, soit un mille. ” I cannot bring Biibar’s state 
ments of distance in ylyhdch to agree with the farsang of about 4 miles. 
They work out more nearly to 8 miles per ylyhdch. Here if the 
ylyhdch equal the farsany of 4 miles, the distance from Ush to Andijan 
would be 16 miles, but Kostenko gives it (ii, 33) as 50 ver.st.s. 
i.e. 33 m. IJ fur. 

Aqdr su, the irrigation channels on which in Turkistan all culti\’a- 
tion depends. Major-General (.lerard writes (Repen-t of the Pamir 
Boundary Commission, p. 0), ‘‘O.sh is a charming little town, resembling 
Islamabad in Kashmir, — everywhere the same mass of running water, in 
small canals, bordered with willow, poplar and mulberry. ” He saw the 
Aq Bura, mother of all these running waters, as a “ bright, stony, trout 
stream” ; Dr. Stein saw it as a “ broad to.ssing river” (Buried Cities or 
Khotan, p. 45). Cf. Reclus, vi, cap. Farghana; Kostenko, i, 104; 
von Schwarz, index under related names. 

Vsh nlng fazllatldd khaill ahddis warid diir. Pers. trans. (I.O. 217. 
fol. 2), Fazilat Ush aliudis dar n-drid asl ; E. (p. 3), “ The excellencies of 
Ush are celebrated even in the sacred traditions;” de C. (i, 2), “ On cite 
beaucoup de traditions qui celebrent I’excellence de ce climat. ” Manv 
and various legends have gathered round Ush ; cf. e.g. Ujfalvy, ii, 172. 
It may be celebrated, as Mr. Erskine says, in the Sacred Traditions, 
because of places near it honoured of Musalmfins ; it is open to question 
if Babar’s fazilat should be restricted, as M. de Courteille restricts it, to 
climate only. Ush has been distinguished for many centuries by its 
traditions, is a place of pilgrimage .still and has revered objects of 
presumed curative power. 

A good deal has been written about the position of the Bara Koh 
(e.g. Ritter, v, 432, 732; Reclus, H, 540; Schuyler, ii, 43; and the 
references of the first and second. Also, Timkowski, ii, 49). It seems 
safe to identify it with the Takht-i Sulaimau Ridge, as e.g. Ujfalvv 
and Schuyler’s personal observations led them to do ; but some con- 
siderations lead me to suggest that by' Bara Koh Babar does not mean 
the whole ridge, but one only of its four marked summits, i.e. the one 
shown in Madame Ujfalvy’s sketch of it as the highest and as beino- 
symmetrical (Babar’s mauzTm). “II y a quatre sommets dont le plus 
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eleve est le troisieme comptant par le nord ” (Ujfalvy, i, 96). Madame 
Ujfalvy’s sketch would seem to be taken from the north, becau'e 
its third summit is the highest (Z)r Pari^ a Samarqaad, p. 33U), 
A permissible meaning of the words Bara Koh is Pointed Hill ; this 
meaning suits her sketch and Babar’s mnuzun ; it also helps out the 
identification of her third summit as the Bara Koh, since onh' this third 
is well-shaped and iletinite. There is this in favour of limiting the 
name Bara Koh ; Babar must have known that Takht-i Sulaiiuan M as 
the name of the rvhole isolated rock\’ ridge. It vvould clear up a good 
deal of confusion about names and location, written of by Ritter, 
Reclus, Sohu 3 ’ler and others, if the name Bara Koh be taken as 
limited in the "waj' I mention. (A sugge.stion made (i, 3 n.) bj' il. de 
Courteille that Bara Koh should be Bala (high) Koh has no support in 
the MSS.) 

^ Bud, a precise word, since the Aq Burn, issuing as the Turuq from 
the Kordun Pass (13.400 feet), tails, after creating the Little Akii 
Vallej-, to Ush (3040 feet) through a can^’on lOlM) to 2<X)0 feet deep ; and 
thence again to Andijan (13tl0 feet). Kostenko, i, 104 : Huntingdon, in 
Pumpellj-'s Explorations in Turh^tan, p. 179 ; French Militarj- Map 
of 1904. 

^ When Babar uses a %vord twice, once with the Arabic plural Ot, 
once with the Turk! lur, as here, or as elsewhere, brgnt u htglCir, he seems 
to mean "all, of every degree". Hence I translate hftijhrd here bj- 
‘■garden-plots ”, not intending, however, to give it Mhen it stands alone 
the meaning of hdi/hcha, small garden, but taking it as the complement 
of the closeh' folloiving buijhldr, with the meaning of ‘'gardens of all 
sorts ”. The point is small, but one does not follow Babur's m'OitK 
without receiving the impression that it i' .safest to give each M'eight. 
He wastes none. Ujfalvv mentions that Ush " est situe sur le ver.sant 
d'une montagne ; presque toutes les rues sont en pente'’ (i, 96). Perhaps 
this explains ivhj- all the gardens were on the torrent and whj- Babar 
mentions that the_v were so. 

Madame Ujfahw has sketched its probable .successor. Schuj-ler 
found two mosques at the foot of the Takht-i Sulaiman, perhaps Babar s 
Jauza (Tivin) Mosques. (Klajiroth takes Jauza Masjid to mean ‘‘Xuss- 
tempel.”) 

Aul shah juy din bu quyCirhlr. Pers. trains. (I.O. 217, fol. 26), az lit 
bhdh (var. shah, sih) Juy dh niitjuzA rand ; Erskine(p. 3) tentatively’, ‘’ carry' 
across three streams;” de C. (i, 3), ‘‘verser de lean du torrent sur 
quiconque,’’ etc. 

Ribbon jasper, presumably’. 

Kostenko (ii, 30), 71j y'ersts, i.e. 47 m. 41 fur.. Postal Road. 

‘‘ A toyvn betyy’een Khura.san and 'Iraq, near Damghan ’ (Erskine). 

The Persian translator inserts mayhz-i hCiddni, almonds, in the 
aprieot.s, a fashion yvell knoyvn in hhuhdnl, bought in India, but the 
Turk! words allow the return to the fruit of its oyvn stoned kernel. 
Mr. Rickmers tells me that in the Zar-afshan Vallej- he has often met 
with apricots so stuffed. Steingass gives “jauz-dghand, a peach stuffed 
"with walnut-kernels ". Aly’ husband has shoyy’n me that (N izami seems 
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to allude in the following passage from the Haft Paikar, to the practice 
of inserting almonds in fruits : — 

“ I gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart. 

Plump and sweet as hone 3 ' in milk ; 

Their substance gave the lusciousness of figs, 

In their hearts were the kernels of almonds.” 

Pers. trans. (I.O. ‘217, fol. 26), ahu-i vardq, “said to be the arkali 
described in many books of Natural Historj-. See Voyages de Pallas, 
iv, 3‘25 ” (Erskine). If, however, as is done bj' some travellers, the 
arkali (arkhara) be identified with Oris poli, it cannot be Babar's aq 
ktyik (white or light-coloured deer or sheep) found at the level of the 
Sir, circa 2000 feet (cf. fol. o), unless, indeed, the habitat of Oris poli 
has changed. Parts of the Alarghlnan and Khujend irildyat are high 
enough for the present limit (10,000 feet) of Oris poli, running back as 
they do up the northern face of the Kok Sit and Khutur which, more- 
over, have their southern slope to the Pamirs, a haunt of the great 
sheep. Perhaps the dq klyik found at Akhsi were Oris Karelini ; the dq 
of the name not needmg to be taken as pure white, light and whiti.sh 
being common meanings of the word. Cf. Curzon's Pamirs and the 
Source of the Oxus, p. 26 ; Shaw's Voc. s.n. kiylk ; Atkinson's Amur, 
index under related names. 

.j6 Pers. trans. Tajik. Babar desci'ibes the Asfara people as Persian- 
speaking Sarts. Modern opinion distinguishes the Sart as a settled 
resident, usually of mixed descent. This modern view would allow 
Babar's Marghinani Sarts to be Turki-speaking, settled Turks, and his 
Asfara Sarts to be Persiau-sjjeaking Tajiks. Cf. Shaw's Voc. s.n. Sart; 
Schuj’ler, i, 104 and note; Nalivkine's Histoire du Khanat de Khokand, 
p. 45 n. ; von Schwarz, index s.n. 

Shaikh Burhanu’d-din ‘All Qillch, b. circa 1135, d. 1197 (b. 530 a.h. , 
d. 593 A.H. ). See Hamilton’s Hidayat. 

Asfara town is in the foot-hills of the Turkistan Range ; Asfara 
vildyat runs back too far upon this for ‘‘foot-hills'’ to apply. Warukh 
(4470 feet) lies 34 miles back from Asfara town, Hushyar (Curzon, 
Ushiyar; French Map, Outchj'ar; about as far. “Hill-country” suits 
for both Sukh and Hushj'iir. 

““ Measured on the French Militarj' Map, the direct distance may work 
out at some 65 miles, but the road makes a detour round mountain spurs. 
To the word farsang of his source, Mr. Erskine here attaches an 
elaborate note concerning Indian measurements which, valuable as it 
is in itself, is made the less applicable here by the uncertain length of 
the yighelch. 

Bdghcha. Cf. n. 28. 

Hai. MS. Fdrsl guy, the word Farsi being entered, apparently by 
the scribe of the MS., over the line, as if at first omitted. [The lacuna 
of the Elph. MS. still continues.] Kehr's MS. has kohl, but its earlier 
pages are Persified ; the Pers. trans. (I. O. 217) has also kohl, hence 
the “mountaineers” and “ montagnards ” of E. and de C. The Fdrsl 
of the H. MS. would have been useful to Ritter (vii, 733-4) and to 
Ujfalvy (ii, 175). 
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Of this stone neither Fedtehenko nor Ujfalry could get news. 

Here Babar distinguishes between Tashkent and Shahrukhia. 
Cf. fol. 2, n. 11 . 

In 908 .4.H. (first half of 1503). He left the hill-countiy above Sukh 
in Muharram, 910 .\.H. (mid- June, 1504). 

For an interesting account of Khujend see Kostenko, i, 346. 

Kostenko, ii, 29-31. Andijan to Marghinaii, 47 ni. 44 fur. ; 
ilarghinan to Khokand, 56 m. 2j fur. ; Khokand to Khujend, 
83 m. 2J fur. ; total, 187 m. 2 fur. from Klmjend to Andijan. Bv help 
of the time-table of the Transcaspian Railway, the distance by rail from 
Khujend to Samarqand can be pieced out as 1.54 m. 51 fur. 

■*' Both are still honoured in Khujend. See Kostenko, i, 348. For 
Khwaja Kamal's Life and diicdn see Rieu, ii, 632, and Ouselej-'s Persian 
Poets, p. 192. 

Kiib drtfiq dur. Perhaps this mean.s that the fruit was the more 
taken to India where Babar wrote. Pers. trans., hhyCir bih/ar ; Erskine, 
“greatly excelled ; de Courteille, “ beaucoup plus en vogue.'’ 

Hai. MS., M( )nugh( )1 ; Pers. trans. and Erskine, Myoghil : Ilminsky, 
M( )tugh( )1 ; de C.. Mtoughuil ; Reclus and Schuyler, Mogul Tau ; 
Nalivkine, “d'apres Fedtehenko," Mont Mogol ; French Map of 1904, 
M. Muzbek ; Kostenko, Mogol Tau. This i.s. .says Kostenko (i, 101), the 
western end of the Kuraina Range (Kendir Tau) which comes out to 
the bed of the Sir. It is 263 miles long and rises to 4000 feet. I'on 
Schwarz s.ays it is quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evils to it. 

^ Pens, trans. ahS-i sn/td, a variation of its rendering (fol. 34) by 

nhu-i imrfiq. 

The man'll is frequently mentioned by Atkinson who takes it to be 
the red or fallow deer. Von Schwarz mentions it (index s.n.), and 
Kostenko (i, 57, and iii, 70) writes of the export of its fresh iiorns to China 
and of the value of its skin. Under the word bfiyha there stands in the 
Hai. MS. (fol. 4) gazaicaii-kohi and (fol. 5) t 'lka-koM. De Courteille (i. 7) 
takes bili/hu marCil to mean “ cerf et biche ’, and this they could do it it 
were not open to giv'e them the fuller meaning of two kinds of game. 
A precise parallel of the double meanings of these two words is found 
in von Schwarz's list of Turkistan game, where stand together Hirsch 
Damhirscli, stag and hind, or two varieties of deer. 

Here in the Pers. trans. recurs the misreading of “ eye tor 
“autumn” noticed in n. 22 . 

“ The Village of the Almond.” See Schuyler, ii, 3, and note. 

Schuyler (ii, 3), 18 miles. 

“ Hai. MS. Hamesha ha desht ta yil bar dur. Manjhiwm ghfi kirn 
sharql dur, hamesha mundlii yil burur ; Khujend yha kim rjharibi dur, 
daim mundlti yil kilur. Babar seems to say that the wind goes always 
east and west from the steppe as from a central generating point. 
E. and de C. have given it alternative directions, bub in saying that 
wind goes east or west in a valley hemmed in on north and south there 
is little point. Babar’s statement is limited by him to the steppe in the 
contracted mouth of the Farghana Valley [pace Schuyler, ii, 51) where 
special climatic conditions rule. Of these, roughly put, are difference 
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of temperature on either side of the Khujend narrows, draughts 
resulting from this difference, the heating of the narrows by reflected 
sun-heat from the Mogol Tau and inrush of north-west wind through 
the pass near Alirza Rabat. Babar calls the wind of Ha, Durwesli 
a whirling wind and so modern travellers have found it. Thinkable 
at least it is that a strong westerly current (the prevailing wind of 
Farghana) entering over ilirza Rabat and becoming, on the hemmed- 
in steppe, the whirlwind it does become — perhaps by conflict with 
the hotter indraught from the Khujeml narrows — might force that 
indraught back into the narrows, in the way e.g. that one Nile forces 
back the other. Local observation only can guide the tran.slator ; the 
directness of Babar ’s words compels belief in their significance and thi- 
most so when what he .says is unexpected. The manuscript source- 
agree in having “to {r/hri) Marghinan ’’ and “ to ((jha) Khujend ”. It is 
somewhat strange that Babar should take for liis ea.stern wind-objective 
a place so remote and sheltered as Marghinan. Makhrfim, where, 
moreover, there is a “ cleft ” to which evil climatic influence is attributed 
would suit his context better, but it finds no mention in the Bahar- 
numa. Cf. Reclus, vi, 547 : Schuyler, ii, 51 ; Cahun, Hintoire. (hi 
Khaiiat de Khokand, p, 28 ; Sven Hedin'.s Diirch Asietm mi-den, index 
,s,n, hnrun. 

i,e, Akhsi Village. Kehr, Akhsikit; Ilminsky, Akhsikis. Dr. Ethe 
mentions that in I.O. 1909, the div-dn of Asiru'd-din, the place-name i- 
written clearly Akhsikes, the form to which Ilminsky has departed 
from Kehr. The ancient name of Akhsi was Akhsi-kint ; the three dots 
which have been taken as those of Mi' I ma-<n//a-i>ti might be those of the 
min and the id in kliit. 

See Rieu, ii, 563; Daulat Shah, l.c., p. 131 ; Ethe, I.O. 1909. 

^ By measurement on the map the distance seems to be about 
80 kilometres, i.e. 50 miles. 

® Modern information about the oasis towns of Turkistan allows 
Babar’s description of Akhsi to be better understood than it has been 
either by earlier translators or by the numerous writers who have drawn 
inferences from their words. 

1. — The Turk! pa.ssage is as follows : H., Elph., Kehr's MSS. (Ilminsky, 
p. 6), SaihTin daryCi ni qurijhdnl astidin liqdr. QunjhCm haland jar 
austldd wdqi‘ hfdiib tur. Khandaqi nlng urnniqha 'lunlq jdrhir dfir. 
'Umar Shaikh M. kim muni pdy-takht qikli, hir iki jimrtaha tdt-hniq din 
yana jarldr suldi. 

Of this the translations are as follows : — 

(a) Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, fob 3ft), Daryd-i SaihUii az pdykd qihi'-i 
0 ml rezad u qila‘-i o bar jar halandl wciqi' shiida ha jay khandaq jarhd-i 
‘umlq uftdda. ‘U. S. M. kah anrd pdy-fakhl sdkhta, yak dit martaba az 
birun ham bdzjarhd anddkht. 

(ft) Erskine (p. 5, translating from the Persian), “The river Saihun 
flows under the walls of the castle. The castle is situated on a hi<rh 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
‘U. S. M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort. ” 
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(c) De Courteille (i, G, translating fi-om Ilminsk}’‘s imprint), p. 6, “ Le 
Seilioun coule an pied de la fortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet d un 
ravin, dont les profondeurs lui tienneiit lieu de fosse. ‘ U. S. AI. a 
I'epoque ou il en avait fait son capitale, avait augmeute a une ou deii-v 
reprises, les escaipeinents qui la ceigneut naturellement. '' 

‘2 . — The key to Bfibar's meaning is jn-ovided bj- the word^a/-, taken in 
the sense, common in Turkistan, of a ravine cut by w ater or by man. in 
the loe.ss of oases, below the general level of the land. Writing of 
Ta.shkent, Kostenko (i, 3'211 -say.s of one subdivision (in which is Jar 
Kucha, Rap ine Lane) that it is on level ground and is divided bv a deep 
ra\ ine. Of another he says that it is cut by deep ravines (Bfibar's ‘ii/uiq 
Jar/dr]. These statements, together with the information given by 
Kostenko and von Schwarz, about the plan ot towns, the creation of 
oases and the characteristics of loess, allow Babar to be understood 
as sa\’iiig of Akhsi in the fifteenth century what Kostenko sajss of 
Ta.shkent in the nineteenth, namely, that its qurqhdii stood above the 
ravines, natural or artificial, of the Kasan Water and not on a precipice 
washeil by the Sailiuii. 

3. — Wanting this modern light on the word jar, Bfibar's meaning has 
not been clearly understood ; of this there i.s .sign in Er.skiiie's location 
of Akhsi on a jirecqiice with its walls washed by the river, and 
in his and de C.'.s uncertainty as to the nature of the work done by 
‘Umar Shaikh. It is now clear that what the Mirza did was not escaiqi- 
ment but the excavation of water-channels, whether for the completion 
of a pseudo-moat or to meet the needs of a population augmented by his 
residence. 

4. — Wanting modern information, again, it has been thought that the 
walled town abutted on the river, and it has been inferred that Babar's 
father, ‘Umar Shaikh, met his death by falling into the Sailiun (ct. 
fob til)). Babar's words, however, when taken with other available 
information, do not demand to be understood as locating the walls on 
the river's bank. If Akhsi, i.e. the qur;ihdii, stood back (as it seems to 
have done) up the riverain slope, the Sailiun might be said to flow 
beneath it as the Thames flows below Richmond. 

Circumstantial te.stimony is merely accessory to Babar s plain statement 
that Akhsi stood above ravines ; the Sailiun did not flow m a cleft 
near Akhsi ; it could have been no part of the pseudo-moat. Circum- 
stantial only, but weighty, since the permanent influence of the Kasiin 
Water fixes the site of Akhsi both in the twelfth and the fifteenth 
centuries, is 'Vaqut's statement that Akhsi had gardens through “a whole 
parasang ” and entered from ever}' gate. So too is Babar s that the 
-Akhsi suburbs stretched about 2 miles beyond the town (see infra, n. 61). 

o. — It can be only in the passage under discussion that General 
Kalivkine found testimony by Babar to what he sets forth in the following 
extract (Histoire dii Khanat de Khoktnd, p. 53) “ L’emplacemeut que 
cette ville occnpait alors etait un lieu escarpe, assez eleve au-dessus du 
fleuve, par les eaux duquel il etait constamment mine. Aussi la ville, au 
temoignage du sultan Babar, recula-t-elle successivement vers le nord, ce 
qui obligea d'en reporter dans la meme direction et a plusieurs reprises. 
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les murs et les fortifications. 11 est tres possible que eette destruction 
progressive du rivage par les eaux ait ete I'une des causes qui firent 
abandonner I’antique capitale du Farghanah, reduite aujourd'hui a I’etat 
de Icichlak (qlshhiq, winter quarters) insiguifiant. Le site de celui-ci est 
a quelque distance de la berge, qui a cesse d’etre affouillee par le fleuve, 
depuis qu’il s’est forme la un grand bane de sable. " 

An obvious objection to the theory that erosion has led to the retreat 
and dwindling of Akhsi, lies in the fact that the Kasan Water does not 
yet fall into the Sailiun. If in the fifteenth century the Saihun was 
undermining the very walls of Akhsi, a town which in the twelfth 
century w-as, A'aqut says, one parasang from the mouth of the Kasan 
Valley, how is it that land on which it stood remains ? 

Against this objection it might be urged that the water issuing from 
the valley may have become less and less in volume, whether by general 
desiccation or because of increased cultivation on the higher reaches of 
the stream. These points raise problems requiring scientific adjustment 
between (supposed) ero.sion, lessened rainfall and increase of cultivation. 

6. — Mr. Pumpelly has posited the search for the site of old Akhsi as' an 
archaeological task of the future. Approximately, that site is fixed by 
the Kasan stream and its offtakes. Perhaps the importance of Akhsi 
bulks too large in literature through the haze of imperfect information ; 
the town was on and of loess ; the valuables of past, as of present 
Turkistan, were movables ; treasures of art or architecture are not to 
be looked for. Akhsi town in the fifteenth century was a small place ; 
the measure of its gardens is the measure, not of its walled town, but 
of the oasis lands redeemed from the waste by the help of the Kasan 
Water. It became a “capital” by the caprice of one man ; it ceased 
to be one because the boy Babar’s advisers stayed in Andijan. 

7. — Cf. p. 114 for distances which would be useful in locating old 

Akhsi if Babar’s were not variable. Ritter, vii, 3, 733 ff. ; Reclus,vi, 

index s.n. Farghana ; Ujfalvy, ii, 168 ff., and his references to Yaqut : 
Nalivkine, pp. 14 ff. and 53 ; Schujder, i, 324 ; Ko.stenko, Tables of 
Contents, for cognate general information, and i, 320, for Tashkent ; 
von Schwarz, index under related names and especially p. 345 and 
plates; Pumpelly, pp. 18 and 115. 

The maximum time during which Akhsi could have been his capital 
is twenty-eight years, i.e. from his appointment to the Farghiina 
Government, as a child, to his death (870 a.h. to 899 a.h. ). 

MahallCitl qurfjhdn din hlr &har‘l yardq rdq tUshtlbfur. Pers. trans. 
(I.O. 217, fob 36), mahalhlt o az qila' yak shar‘l durtar uftnda. From 
these passages E. and de C. have understood that the suburbs of Akhsi 
were a shar‘l {circa 2 miles) from the walled town. The Turki wording 
is against this, however, (1) in its comparative din . . . yardq rdq, 
i.e. further than ; (2) in its verb, tushubtur, denoting extension ; (3) in 
its use of mahalldt, suburbs. It is far to go to Yaqut for support 
of what Babar says of Akhsi in the fifteenth century, but as in his 
century also the gardens depended on the Kasiin Water, it is useful 
to know that Yaqut describes aU the gates of Akh.si as opening on 
gardens and waters which stretched a whole parasang (Ujfalvy, ii, 180, 
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who refers to Yaqut, i, 162). For its mahallat not to adjoin a town 
would be not only a misnomer, but agiiinst the uniform plan of the oasis 
towns of Turkistan (ef. von Schwarz, pp. 133 ff. ), 

I do not see the point of the Per.siaii proverb Babar quotes. As suits 
with his reading that the suburbs of Akhsi ivere 2 miles from their 
town, Erskine takes the questions as asked by a person coming out of 
town and looking for the .suburbs. De Courteille (i, 8) translates by. 
“ Ne me parlez plus de village ISTe me parlez plus d'arbres ! " If u itli 
Erskine, he had not understood the suburbs to be 2 miles from Akhsi, 
he might be thought to express the fatigue of one making for the 
walled town and wearying of the long suburban road. As he has not 
translated accurately, his varied wording suggests that he kneu' the 
prov’erb elsewhere. His rendering supports my location of the suburbs 
rather than his own. 

(N.B. The lacuna in the Elph. ilS. ends before the rOq tri^huhtilr of 
the passage under discussion.) 

Anddq qairuii ma'lnm Imd^ kiin 'dintndd hfd</h(lT, a characteristic idiom. 

Pers. tran.s. ;/aii:azii. So too H. MS. beneath the word hfii/hri 
Of. fob 3b and note, fob i and note. 

“ Sti, here and in .some earlier instances seeming to be a common 
noun. It is used in Turkistan as we use ‘'water" in “Allan Water " 
and “ Water of Leith’’. 

Sd’l. Leyden (B.M. MS. trans. ) and Erskine have read this as 
Pers. adya, and have translated by "entirely in the shade’’ and "are 
sheltered along the banks of the stream ’’. I.O. 217, fob 4, 1. 4. has A'L 

“ This Persian phrase has been found difficult of interpretation. It 
ha,s been taken a.s follows : — 

{a) Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, fob 4), po<‘tln p/’ah b( )mh. 

(b) Pers. MS. quoted by E. (p. 0 n.), poafjii-i biirra. 

(c) Leyden’s MS. translation, “a .sheepskin mantle for five lambs." 

{d) Erskine ( 21 . 6), '“a mantle of five lambskins.” 

(e) Klaproth (p. 109), “ pu-ifini /u’sr/i fire/i, d.h. giebden vorderen Pelz." 

(f) Kehr (p. 12), poatin blah b( )rah. 

ig) Ue Courteille (i, 9), “fourrure d’agneau de la premiere qualite.’’ 

(A) Pers. annotator of Elph. ilS. under the peak or blah, panj. 

(i) Ilminsky ( 25 . 6), poatin biah b{ )rah. 

Erskine’s five lambskins carrr- on the notion of comfort started by 
hi,s previous sdyah. De Courteille also lays stress on fur and warmth, 
but flowery gardens bordering a torrent seem less likely to prom 2 )t 
a phrase emphasizing warmth and textile softness than one bespeaking 
ornament and beauty. If the phrase might be read as poatin paah-perd, 
what adorns the front of the coat, or as pmatin-peah-i buruh, the fine front 
of the coat, the gardens would be allowed to recall the gay, embroidered 
border of a leathern poatin. Cf. von Schwarz’s plate, p. 9. 

^ Shaikh Sulaiman (Konos) explains this as the tamarisk ; if this it 
be, it seems likely to be the Taniarix yallica (Brandis, Indian Trees, 
p. 45, and Balfour’s Cyclopaedia). Shaw {Vocabulary), “a mountain 
bush Redhouse, (a) a tree of the buckthorn tribe, (6) the red willow, 
Salix purpurea or Salix rubra, (c) sappan-wood, the wood of the 
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Ciesalpinia sappan. A rod-like plant buch as the red willow would suit 
the several uses of it mentioned by Babar. “ Tahnlijhii has the same 
meaning as taharkhnii or pitxiikhun. See Vullers. i, 420t, and Aleninski, 
i. 1030, and ii, 308-t, s.n., who quotes the LiKjhaf Haflml and the Lwjhaf 
yi‘matul-/ah. See, too, Rieu, Turkl Cnk, j)p. 137, 142. It is the 
Hyrcanian willow '' (H. Beveridge). 

Er.skine (p. 0), "They uRo cut it into forked tops of arrows;'’ 
de Courteille (i, 0), "On la taille aU'si en fleohes." Steingass. s.n. ij'iz., 
•‘a sort of arrow or dart without wing or point, the two ends being 
small, the middle thick," a descri|)tion allowing the scraping {fardsh} ot 
the Turki te.xt. Babar distinguishes the lir-i/iz from the ninj. 

*'■' Tithai-nik/iiq hi/a yiirftq yirlur kfi ililldr. Erskinc ([). 0), “It is 
carried to a great distance as a rarity much in request ; " de Courteille 
(i, ID), ‘‘On le transporte an loin, oil il trouve un debit avantageux." 
The text allows the statement that the tree.s {ylyhCirh) are carried atar, 
and this Mould alloM’ the word yiijkdck to be translated all through the 
passage by ‘‘ tree " instead of both by " tree " and " M’ood ". But if the 
iiihalijhn M’ere rod-like, a statement about its M'ood M'onld .slip easily into 
the plural form. The l}nrhi(ii-t qi'itk includes the fnharkhun. the uses of 
M'hich suit the lahaliihn. 

YuhnljiCpyinnaiit, “ the mallow consecrated to idols ” (Leyden). 
"The plant called mandragora or mandrake. See the f-V/h: Udirtyih 
or Materia Medica of Xoureddin Aluh. Abdalla Shirazy, published M'ith 
a translation by Gladwin. Calcutta, 17D3. The name nikoti i.s derived 
from the Turki “ (qy. Arabic) " ivord ayik. vivacity, and (Turki) of, grass, 
Muhirqiah .seems to be merely the Persian tran.slation of the name, from 
nn.fif.r, aft'ection, and qiah, grass. It is, hoM'ever, called alikoti or dog- 
grass, a name which comes from the M'ay in M’hich it is said to be 
gathered. They have a fancy tljat any person ivho plucks up this grass 
dies ; on -which account they are said to dig round its roots, and M'hen 
these are sufficiently loosened, tie it to the neck of a dog, M'ho, by his 
endeavour.s to get an-ay, pulls it out of the earth. See D'Herbelot, 
ait. Abrou.sanam and Astefrenk. The same story is still told." 

The mihr-(jtydh (Mamlraijora ojficinariim, love-apple) is mentioned in 
the Iladlqafiil-aqdlim of Murta/a Husain BiiqrdiiiT (Pens. lit. ed. , p. 426). 
Cf. A,datic Quarterly Beriew, January and April, 1900, art. Garden of 
Climes, H. Beveridge. Worldwide superstitions have prevailed and still 
prevail about the mandrake ; some are preserved in English villages. 
Cf. Genesis xxx, 14, and Song of Solomon vii, 13. De Courteille 
translates Iq-Otl bj’ ‘‘I'herbe aux ours" and mihr-yiynh by “I'herbe 
d'amour ” (i, 9). 

Seven Villages. Air. Ney Elias has discussed the location of this 
place (T.R., p. 180 n.). He mentions that it is placed in ArroM smith's 
map of 1878 as a district of Kurama, in the elbow of the Sir. 
The Babar-ndma narrative where Yiti Kint is mentioned allows of 
Arrowsmith’s location. Other names of similar form suggest, like this 
one, that the numeral in them denotes so many villages served by the 
same water. Biskent which is in the neighbourhood assigned to ATiti 
Kint, may mean Five Villages. 



BUDDHIST NOTES 

VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM 

By LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 

r|^HERE is much to support the opinion of Ramanuja, 
Dr. Thibaut, and many others, that Samkara’s doctrine 
of “illusion” is a biassed rendering of the old Vedanta, 
Badarayanik as well as Aupanishadic. If that he granted, 
it is by no means self-evident that Buddhism has been 
without influence on Samkara’s speculation ; and the last 
writer on the subject, Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, a very 
able pupil of Professor Jacobi, does not conceal his opinion, 
or his surmise, that iSamkara is indebted to Nagarjuna.^ 
That may be true, but I would object that we really 
know little or nothing about the history of Vedanta, 
and that conclusions based on philosophical parallels are 
by no means definitive. Autonomous developments — 
autonomous if not absolutely independent — are admissible. 
Nagarjuna (or his predecessors, the anonymous authors of 
the oldest Mahayanasutras), by the very fact that he 
proclaims “ voidness ” to be the real nature of things, was 
prepared to distinguish the relative truth (samvrtisatya) 
and the absolute one (paramdrthika) ; and his nihilism 
coupled with “ idealism ” might lead to the Vijnanavada : 
“ existence of pure non-intelligent (?) intellect.” On the 
other hand the Aupanishadas, from their main, thesis 
{tat tvam asi, etc.),^ could derive the distinction of the 

' The Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja (Inaugural Disserta- 
tion, Bonn, August 12, 1908 ; Wien, Druck von Adolf Holzhausen, 1908). 

- I think that no unprejudiced reader will admit Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of the old pantheist or monist sayings of the Upanishads. 
Against Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar (p. 13), I adhere to the opinion 
of Dr. Thibaut : “ The fundamental doctrines of Samkara’s system are 
manifestly in greater harmony with the essential teaching of the 

JRA3. 1910. 9 
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two brahmans, of the two vidyas. Both developments 
are natural enough ; the conception of the universal void 
(o) and the intuition of the infinite (oo) are convergent, 
in the end ; hut parallel and convergent as they are, 
these developments do not lose their primitive tinge. 
The qvAilis ah incepto is true of every evolution, political 
(as M. de K6rallain has proved or doctrinal : the 
samvrtiaatya, “erroneous truth,” of Nagarjuna is really 
“ imtruth ” ; the vaiyavaharika satya, “ practical truth, ’ 
of ^amkara is truth, provisory indeed, hut truth qua.nd 
mime. Maya is. Samkara’s “ magic play ” is caused 
by a magician, and this magician is a Lord. Nagarjuna’s 
samvrti, the Buddhist counterpart of the Vedantic may a, 
is like the son of a barren woman : it is not, it cannot 
be. But the two systems bear un air de famille, which 
has been taken into account more than once and from 
both sides. 

This problem is of paramount importance in the history 
of Indian thought. It would not be imprudent to say 
that as long as we have not ascertained the chronological 
relations between primitive Buddhism and the Aupani- 
shadic-Samkhya theories, between the system of Nagarjuna 
and that of Samkara, between Dignaga and “ orthodox 
Nyaya we cannot boast of even having traced the 
cardinal lines of the spiritual and intellectual history 
of India. 

It is not my present object to discuss the claims of 


Upanishads than those of other Vedantic systems ” (S.B.E., xlv, 
p. cxxiv). The “essential teaching” of the Upanishads is not their 
spiritual undogmatic or polydogmatic enthusiasm (the chief part from 
the point of view of the history of religion), but their ontoloo-ical 
surmises. 

’ M. de K. is the French translator of Sumner Maine, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Sir Alfred Lyall. One will find in the Etudes sur hs mienr,-, 
rdigieuses' et socicUes de I’ExtrSme Orient (Paris, Fontemoing, 1908) 
a splendid translation of the Asiatic Studies of Sir Alfred, with many 
notes, illustrations, and appendices of no small interest. 

® It is a pity that M. Th. de Stcherbatsko'i is writing in Russian 
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Samkara or Ramanuja to Aupanishadic orthodoxy, or 
to unravel the problem of the relations of Buddhism to 
Samkara’s monism, to specify the possible or probable 
loans on both sides. I only intend to give a few 
references, some of which are already well known. 

I 

The common opinion of the Dvaitavadins or “dualists ” 
(Samkhyas, Visistadvaitavadins) is that the Maya-doctrine 
is not Vaidic, i.e. Aupanishadic ; mayavadam avaidikam, 
says 6iva ; 'tut . . . tad Veddnta'tnatam, argues Vijnana- 
bhiksu. This doctrine is “Buddhism in disguise”, a doctrine 
of “ crypto -Bauddhas ” (as says Dr. Thibaut) — 

'mayavadam asac chastratn 'pracchaimam hauddham 
eva ca. 

The theologians who maintain the “ Neo-illusionism ” 
{adhunika mayavada) and style themselves Vedantin 
( Vedantibruva) are, in fact, Buddhists ; more precisely, 
they belong to that branch of the Buddhist school which 
is named Vijnanavadins, “ who maintain the sole existence 
of thought” (hatiddhaprahheddh,Vijndnavddye]cade£tayd). 
They assimilate the “ data ” of experience, merit, and 
demerit, etc., to the “data” of a dream, and, using the 
(Buddhist) phrase sdmvrtika (erroneous) as the exact 
connotation of the “ particular ”, they admit that the 
world, the whole of the “ knowable ” {ptxipanco.) is pro- 
duced by Ignorance. Therefore they ought to be styled 
Ndstikas (miscreants, or Buddhists). ThusVijnanabhiksu.^ 

Yamunaearya, too, the gurit of the guru of Ramanuja, 

^ See Sdrtikhyaprai'acanabhCisya, edited and translated by Professor 
Richard Garbe, index mih voc. bauddha, pracchannabauddha, vijha- 
navada. With I, 22 (p. 16, 6-7), compare the readings of Padynapurdna 
(xliii) apud Aufrecht, Cat. Oxoyiiengis, p. 14: “mayavadam asac chastrain 
pracchannam bauddham ucyate, mayaiva kathitam devi kalau brahmana- 
rupina, . . . paratmajirayor aikyam mamtoa pratipadyate, brahmano 
’sya param rupam nirgunam vaksyate maya, sarv^asya jagato py atra 
mohanaya kalau yuge.” 
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clearly refers to Dharmakirti in his Siddhitraymn} when 
he compares a thesis of the “avowed Buddhists” {prakatdh 
suugatdh), with the formula of the “Buddhists in disguise”. 

The first say — 

“ Although the pure intelligence is free from differences, 
it is understood, by people whose view is troubled, as 
multiple ; object of knowledge, subject of knowledge, 
knowledge.” ^ 

The second say — 

“ The pure reality is not the cause of the development 
[of names and forms, of the intellectual contingencies], 
because it ceases not to be [what it is, pure] : therefore it 
is Illusion who is the mother of this distinction, knower, 
knowable.” 

It is only just to say that Ramanuja could hardly avoid 
the reproach of dualism, and may be styled “ Samkhya in 
disguise ”. 

II 

Whilst Brahmin nihilists (mdydvddins) are charged 
with the crime of Buddhism, Buddhist monists (vijndna- 
vddins) have to apologize for their “Brahmic” speculations.^ 

As has been said in this Journal (1908, p. 889), 
Buddhists are aware of the close relation between 
Vedantism and some of their systems. The Vijnanavada, 
at least in some of its ontological principles, is very like 

’ Chowkhamba S.S. (No. 36), p. 19. For this reference I am indebted 
to VasTidev Anant Sukhtankar, p. 19, who also refers to Ramanuja, 
tirlbhdsya, ii, % 27. 

® This line occurs in Sarvadarianammyraha, p. 16 (Bibl. Indica, 1858), 
and elsewhere ; it is extracted from the Pramanavinixaya of Dharmakirti 
(see Mustm, 1902, and Bouddhisme d’apres les sources hrahmaniques 
p. 34 ; add reference to Suklavidarsana). It runs as follows : avihhago 
’pi bvddhydtmd viparydsitadarsanaih, grdhyagrdhalcasamvittihhedavdH iva 
laksyate (or kalpyate). Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar understands huddhya 
dtmd : the Buddhist attributes the false distinction ... to buddhi 
as the Pseudo-Buddhist attributes the same distinction to mdyd, I prefer 
my translation. 

* Sakyamuni has condemned Vi jnanavada- Vedanta, Majjhima, i, p. 329 ■ 
viiindnam anidaasanam anantam mbbatopabham. 
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Vedantism in disguise, or, to be more exact, it is likely to 
be understood in a Yedantic sense : as Mahainati said to 
Buddha in so many words. We cannot forget that 
Vijnanavadins are divided into several schools, which are 
not without analogy with the schools of Vedanta. Some 
of them believe that the prime spirit or thought remains 
pure, untouched by the development of contingencies 
[prapanca, i.e. manas, tnanovijndna (= ndma, ndma- 
rUpa)] : does not this resemble vivartavada ? Others 
will admit that the development is real : does not this 
resemble visistadvaitu ? 

I will not miss this opportunity of avowing that I have 
been perhaps unfair in my review of my friend Suzuki’s 
book, Otdlines of Mcdidyana (see Journal, 1908, p. 885). 
The claim of the Buddhists to be swnyatavadins, “ doctors 
of the voidness,” not brahmavddins, cannot be set aside : 
philosophers must be credited with the opinions they 
profess to cherish. And I have strong objections, as an 
historian, to the Buddhist modernism of the Japanese 
scholars, of P. L. Narasu, etc. But there may be some 
slight portion of truth in Modernisms (they may develop 
old, unconscious ideas : much that is believed to be modern 
is old),i and, as a matter of fact, Mnyatd turns out to 

’ I have just read a good book, written from the “ intellectualist ” 
point of view, but very “matter of fact”, Pragmatisme, Modemimne, 
Protestantisme (Paris, Bloud, 1909 ; by A. Leclere, Dr. es-Lettres, Prot. 
agrege a I’Universite de Berne). The author saj's, p. 217, note — “ II 
vaudrait la peine, apres avoir rapproche le modernisme catholique du 
Protestantisme liberal moderne ou modernisme protestant, d’etudier 
le modernisme israelite et le modernisme mahometan. On sait qu'il 
s’est recemment forme a Paris une association israelite en vue de mettre 
le Judaisme, en le simplifiant, a la hauteur de la pensee contemporaine ; 
ce mouvement a deja une litterature ; il s’est constitue par un minimisme 
assez analogue a ceux que nous avons signales. D’autre part, le 
Babisme, si tangent chez ses meilleurs representants avec la pure 
religion naturelle, et si bienveillant a I’egard de toutes les religions 
positives, qu’il pretend depasser, modernise avec ardeur le vieil Islam. 
Autant de dissolutions des formes positives de la religion. L’ecart est 
moins grand qu’on ne le pense generalement entre celles de ces dissolu- 
tions oil on a I’illusion d’approfondir I’esprit de la doctrine qu’on 
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be very like hrah'ina, and nirvana, “ translated ” as it is 
by bodhi or *buddhabhuya, has the same religious import 
as brahmabhuya. 

Ill 

One cannot read the GaudapMakarikas without being 
struck by the Buddhist character of the leading ideas and 
of the wording itself. The author seems to hav-e used 
Buddhist works or sayings, and to hav^e adjusted them to 
his Vedantic design ; nay more, he finds pleasure in double 
entendre. As Gaudapada is the spiritual grandfather of 
Samkara, this fact is not insignificant.^ 

The fourth chapter bears a distinctly Buddhist tinge. 
It has been happily summarized by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell : “ It is entitled AUitaidnti, or ‘ Extinction 
of the firebrand (circle) so called from an ingenuous 
comparison made to explain how plurality and genesis 
seem to exist in the world. If a stick which is glowing 
at one end is waved about, fiery lines or circles are 
produced without anything being added to or issuing 
from the single burning point. The fiery line or circle 
exists only in the consciousness {vijndna). So, too, the 
many phenomena of the world are merely the vibrations 
of the consciousness, which is one.” “ One could add 
that, really, knowledge (jndna) or brahman is free 
from the threefold determination ; knower, knowable, 
and knowledge. If we are not to rest on syllables — 
appamattakam kho pan ’eta/ni yad idam byanjanam ! 
md dyasmanto uppamattukeJd vivddam dpajjittha^ — 

transforme [as it is apparently the case with Nagarjuna, with Samkara], 
et celles ou Ton a conscience d’evolner tout a fait en dehors de la 
tradition.” (Neo-Buddhists ought to be aware that they are pouring new 
wines, and, alas ! sophisticated alcohols, into old bottles. ) A historical 
study of Neo-Buddhism would be very interesting, as an episode of the 
intellectual conquest of the East by the West and vice versa. 

^ The following notes are by no means exhaustive. 

* Sanskrit Literature, p. 242. 

^ Majjhima, ii, p. 240. “Syllables are of little importance : do not, 
O monks, dispute on mere trifles.” 
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this transcendent knowledge is like the absolute blank 
of the Vijfianavadins. 

The simile of the firebrand circle occurs in Maitry- 
upanimd, iv, 24: “He beholds Brahman flashing like the 
circle of a whirling torch, in colour like the sun . . . ” ; ^ 
but it can also be traced in Buddhist books as one 
of the numerous symbols of unreality namely, in the 
JMnkdvatdra ^ — 

tadyathd Malidmate ucalra'iu aldtacakram bdlais 
(.‘((krabhdvena parikalpyatp na panditair, evam eva 
Malidmaie kud rt^f itirthydsayapat'dd ekatvdnyatvobhaya- 
ti'dnuhhayatvam parikalpayi>iyanti mrvahhdvotpattcm : 

“ The firebrand circle is not a circle, and is wrongly 
supposed by the ignorant, not by the wise, to bp a circle. 
In the same way, heretics will suppose that beings 
originate from themselves, from others, from both, with- 
out both.” ^ 

‘ Cowell's translation. Ahvamkram im sphurantam, adityacartMin 
. . . brahma . . . apa^yat. (Comm. : taaya hrahmana iltmabhedatva- 
khydpandya piiiii/ihyair riiesamir visinasli.) Id est, the unreal qualifica- 
tions of brahman, ‘•flashing like a firebrand circle,” are in the masculine 
“to show the identity between the neuter brahman and the masculine 
soul ”, says Ramatirtha (and also to spare the undenotability and the 
unconcern of the Absolute). As a matter of fact, Brahman does not 
flash into unreal solar protuberances, but it appears, it appears to itself, 
to be flashing. Cf. vi, 17 ; Brahma . . . eko 'naiUah. 

“ Alahdryutpatti, § 139, 21. 

" Buddhist Text Society, p. 95. 

^ The simile of the firebrand is also of use in the Sautrantika school, 
to explain the quomodo of the “compound perceptions”. See Wassilietf, 
Btiddhi^nms, p. 284 (312) : “ The forms of the object penetrate one after 
the other into the understanding : the illusion of simultaneity is caused 
by the swiftness of this proceeding. Just so an arrow passes through 
the eight leaves of a flower, as it were, at the same time, and firebrand 
appears as a circle.” 

From another point of view it is evident that any compound perception 
(i.e. every perception) is “born from imagination ”, or subjective : “The 
notion of a cloth or a straw mat is gradually produced ; therefore this 
notion has for real object the parts of the cloth or straw mat, and as 
such, as cloth or mat notion, it results from im^ination. As in the 
case of a firebrand. The notion of a firebrand circle has for real object 
a firebrand which obtains successively different places owing to a rapid 
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Nevertheless, the title of the fourth chapter of the 
Karikas cannot be said so far to be Buddhist (the phrase 
alatasanti has not been traced in Buddhist books) ; but 
the main idea that there is no birth, production, jati, 
utpdda, that causation is impossible since the cause 
cannot be identical with, nor different from, the effect, 
since neither being, nor nonbeing, nor being + nonbeing, 
can originate, is thoroughly Madhyamaka. Gaudapada 
maintains ajdti (once anutpatti), and denies uccheda, 
with the same emphasis as Bhagavat in the Adasdhasrikd 
prajndpdramitd or in the Laiikdvatdra ; and he supports 
his thesis by Nagaijuna’s or Buddhapalita’s favourite 
arguments : — 

II, 32. na nirodho na cotpidtir na haddho nu ca sddhakuh 
na mumukmr na vai mukta ity em paramdvthatd 

“ There is no destruction, no birth, no bound, no 
endeavouring [for release], no desiring release, no released : 
such is the real truth.” ^ 

Or again — 

IV, 59. yathd indyamaydd hljaj jdyate tanmayo’nkurah 
ndsau nityo na cocchedl tadvad dharme-po yojand 

“ From a magical seed is born a magical sprout : this 
sprout is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are 
things, and for the same reason.” 

It is the mnyebhya eva sanya dharniah prabhavanti 
dharmebhyah , “from void things, void things are born,” each 

motion. Just so. Argument : cloth is not real, because the graspino- 
of it depends on the grasping of its parts, as is the case with the fire- 
brand circle” — yamndt Icramena pafabuddhih Jcatahuddhir vd tanmud 
avayavew eva patdoayaremi hatdvayavesu vd tadbuddhih paf-abuddhib 
patabuddhir m vikalpavamd hhavati. alatacakravat. yathdlCde sighni- 
samcdrdt tatra tatrolpadyamdne ’Idtaeakrabuddhir hhavati, tadvat. sadha- 

narncdtra: na dravyasat pato ’ vayavagrahanasdpeksagrahauat vdd alota- 
cakravat (Ahhidharmakosavydkhyd, MS. Soc. As., fob 267a). 

^ Quoted imore than once by Vijnanabhiksu ; see Oarbe's indexes 
Madhyamaka, x.vi, 5 : »a badhyante na tnucyante. 
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according to its causes, for ‘-'illusion is manifold, being 
produced by manifold causes ”d 

As concerns the wording, let us compare — 

1. Gaudapada, ii, 38 - — 

tattvam adhyatmihim drstva tattvam drstvd tu hdhyatah 
tattvihhuto tadaramas tattvad apracyuto hhavet. 

Comm, bahyam prthivyadi tattvam adhyatmikani ca dehadilaksanam 
rajjusarpadivat svapnamayadivad asat; atma ca sabahyantaro by ajo 
. . . nirguno niskalo niskriyas tat sat^’am sa atma . , . evam 
tattvam drstva . . . 

Bhagavat (quoted Madhyainakavrtti, p. 348) ® — 
crmyam ddhyatmikuin iMsya pasya sunyam bahiryatam 
na vidyaie so’ pi kas cid yo hhdvayati sunyatdm. 

2. Gaudapada, iv, 1 — 

jndnendkdsakalpena dharmdn yo yagano 2 ximdn 
jneydbhinnena sambuddhas tarn vande dvipadam varam 

Comm, ayam evesvaro yo Narayanakhyas tam vande . . . dvipadain 
vararfi dvipadopalaksitanam purusaiiam varam pradhanam purusottamam 
ity abhiprayah . . . jnanajiieyajnatrbhedarahitam paramartliatattvadar- 
.4anam . . . 

It is probable that this sloka is a Buddhist one : the 
excellent biped is Sakyamuni. 

3. Gaudapada, iv, 7 — 

prakrier anyathdbhdvo na katham cid bhavisyati. 

Nagarjuna, Madhyamoika, xv, 8 (Madhyamakavrtti, 
p. 271)- 

2 yrakrter anyathdbluivo na hi jdtwp)apadyatc^ 

4. Gaudapada, iv, 17, 18 — 

aprasiddhah katham hetuli phalam- Ht-pddayUyati t 

yadi hetoh p>hcddt siddhih pthalasiddhis ca hetutah 

katarat purvanisp>annam yasya- siddhir apcksayd ? 

^ Sdpi ndnaridhd mdyd tmndifratyayamiinhha>'d, Botlhicaryavatara, 
ix, 12. 

^ Anandasrama edition. 

’ Bibliotheca Buddhicft. 
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Nagarjuna, Madhyamaka, x, 8 (Madhyamakavrtti, 
p. 207)— 

yadlndhanam apek»ydgnir apek^ydgnim yadindhanam 
katarat purvanispannam yad apek^ydgnir indhanam ? 

5. Gaudapada, iv, 19 — 

evam hi mrvathd buddhair ajdtih jMvid^pitd. 

Comm, evam hetuphalayoh karyakaranabhavanupapatter ajatih sarva- 
syanutpattih paridipita praka^itanyoiiyapeksado.sani bruvadbhir vadibhir 
buddhaih panditair ity arthah. 

Lankavatara (p. 7 8) ^ — 

anidpa nnd h sarv( tbhdvdh. 

Satyadvayavatarasutra (quoted Madhyamakavrttij 
p. 375)— 

evam eva devap^itra . . . saitisdro’ py paramdrthato 
’tyantdnutpddatd ydvan nirvdnam api purayidrthato 
’tyantdnutpddatd. 

6. Gaudapada, iv, 22 — 

svato vd p>arato vdpi na kuii aid vastu jayate 
sad asat sadasad vdpi na kiyi aid vastu jayate. 
Nagarjuna, Madhyamaka, i, 1 (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 12 ; 
cf. i, 6-7, p. 82)— 

na svato nd'pi 'parato na dvdbhydm ndpy uhehddh 
utpannd jdtu vidyante bhdvdh kva cana ke cana,. 

7. Gaudapada, iv, 93 — 

ddimntd hy anutpanndh prakrtyaiva sunirvrtdh 
sarve dharmah samdbhinnd ajani sdmyam vikiradam. 

Comm, adi&nta nityam eva .santa . . . ajas ca prakrtyaiva susthu- 
paratasvabhavah . . . sarve dharmali samas oabhinnas ca . . . ajain 
samya^i visaradarn vi.suddham atmatattvaip yasmat tasmac chantir 
mokso va nasti kartavya ity arthah. 

Madhyamikas, too, maintain that nirvana or sdnti or 
moksa is not to be acquired, as says Bodhisattva Sarvanl- 
varanaviskambhin in 


^ Buddhist Text Society. 
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Ratnameghasutra (quoted Madhyamakavrtti, p. 225) — 
drligdntd, hy anutpanndh pralcrtyaiva ca nirvrtdh 
dharmds te vivrtd 'tidtha dhurmacukrapravurtune. 

8. Gaudapada, iv, 98 — 

alahdhdvarandh sarve dharmah prakrtinirmrddh 

ddau buddhas tathd muJdd hudhyanta iti iidyakdh. 

Comm, alabdham apraptam avaranam avidyMinibandhanaiu yesam te 
dharma alabdhavarana bandhanarahita ity arthah. prakrtinirmalah 
svabliavasuddha adau buddhas tatha. mukta yasman nityasuddhabuddha- 
miiktasvabhavah. yady evaiu kathani tarhi budhyanta ity ucyate. 
nayakah svaminah samartha boddhum bodhasaktimatsvabhava ity 
arthah. yatha nityaprakasasvarupo 'pi savita prakasata ity ucyate 
yatha va nityanivrttagataj'o ’pi nityam eva sailas tisthantity ucyate 
tadvat. 

Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 104 — 

sattvdJi prcdcrtyCi jxu'inirvrtdh. 

Panjika ad ix, 108 — 

sarvadharmdh . . . anutpanndniruddhasvahhCivatvdc 

ca prakrtiparinirvrtd adimntd ity ucyanie. 

Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 151 — 

nirvrtdnirvrtdndni ca vise.fo lulsti vustutaJ.i. 

Comm, nirvrta ye sarvadharmavaranaprahatjad vinirmuktasarvaBan- 
dhanah. anirvrta ye ragadikle^apasayattacittasamtatayah &amsaracara- 
kantargatah. te^m ubhayesam api viseso bhedo nasti na sambhavati 
. . . vastutah paramarthatah sarvadharmanam nihsvabhavataj'a prakrti- 
parinirvrtatvat. nirvi-tah svabhavasunyatvad utpadanirodbarabitah. 
paramarthena paramartbasatyatah j)rakrtinirvaiiataya ’disantatvat. 

Lankavatara (p. 80) — 

prakrtiprabhd8vara,visuddhyddivisiLddha . . . tathdya- 
iagarbha. 

Astasahasrika prajnaparamita (p. 47) — 

adisuddhatvad adiparihiddhatvdt sattvasya. 

9. Gaudapada, iv, 99 — 

kramate na hi buddhasya jndnarii dharmesu tdyinah 
sarve dharmds tathd jndnani naitad buddhena bhdsitam 

Comm, yasman na bi kramate buddhasya paramartbadarsino jnanam 
visayantaresu dbarmesu dharmasanistham savitariva prabha. tayinah. 
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tayo ’syastiti tayl, samtayavato ^ nirantarasyakasakalpasyety arthali, 
pujavato va prajnavato va. sarve dharma atmano ’pi tatha jnanavarl 
evakasakalpatvan na kramante kvacid apy arthantara ity arthali. yad 
adav upanyastaia jnanenakasakalpenetyadi ^ tad idam akasakalpasya 
tayino buddhasya tadananyatvad akasakalpam jnanain na kramate 
kvacid apy arthantare. tatha dharma iti. akaiam ivacalam avikriyam 
niravayavani nityam advitiyam asangam adpiyam agrahyam aganaya- 
dyatitam brahmatmatattvam “ na hi drastur drster viparilopo vidyata " 
iti Crutch, jhanajneyajnatrbhedarahitain paramarthatattvam advayain. 
etan na buddhena bhasitam. yadj' api bahyarthanirakaranam jnana- 
matrakalpana cadvayavastusamipyam uktam, idani tii paramarthatattvam 
advaitam vedantesv eva vijneyam ity arthali. 

“ The knowledge of an Awakened (Buddha), id eat of a seer of realitj-, 
does not bear on things, id est on any extraneous object ; it resides on 
things itself, as does light in the sun. Awakened = Tclyin. The Awakened 
one is, indeed, homogeneous (tayin), id est endowed with homogeneity, 
possessed of continuity, without interval or difference, space-like. TOyiu 
can also be understood in the meaning of Adorable or Sage. Such are 
all the things, id est all the souls ; just as the knowledge [of a Buddha], 
they are space-like, and do not bear on anything outside them8elve.s. 
What has been said at the beginning of this treatise (Gaudapada, iv, 1), 

‘ by a spaoe-like knowledge,’ that space-like knowledge of a space-like 
homogeneous Awakened who is nothing else than this knowledge ® does 
not bear on anything outside. Such are [also] things [whatever they are]. 
This [knowledge] space-like, immovable, unmodifiable, without parts, 
fast, sole, free, not to be seen, not to be grasped, beyond hunger and the 
like, es.sence of Brahma-atma, according to the Scripture ‘ there is not 
discontinuity of seeing to the seer ’ (Brhat. iv, 3. 23), free from the 
opposition knowledge-knowable-knower, reality, non-duality, has not 
been taught by (Sakyamuni) Buddha. When denying the existence of 
the external world and supposing the sole existence of knowledge, he 
came very near the essential non-duality : but this non-dual reality can 
only be learned in the Upanishads.” 

As a matter of fact, thi.s knowledge, without “know- 
,able-knower-knowledge ”, is the knowledge of a Buddha, 
according to the Mahayana. And a Buddhist may say 
naitad hiiddhena hhdsitam, “ This doctrine has not been 
taught by Buddha,” for Buddha does not teach anything. 

^ Editor has tdpifyi Jnah tdpo(yo) samtdnarato ; MSS. tdpi, tdyl, tOpo. 
tayo, samtdpavato — see M.W.-; tdy = to spread, to proceed in a con- 
tinuous stream or line, Dhatup., xiv, 18. See Mahavyutpatti, 1, lo ; 
96, 6; Namasaingiti, = fratar ; Burn., Jntr., p. 227; Kern, ad Lotus, 
i, 73, ii, 47 {might 3 ', able, clever), iv, 40 (strenuous ; Pan. i, 3. 38. 
kramate, tdyante), ix, 4 (might}' .saint) ; Speyer, ad Diryiivaddna, 
Wien Z. xvi, p. 349. 

^ See above, p. 137, No. 2. ■“ tadannnyatrdt (?). 
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The Besnagar Inscriptiox A 

In view of some remarks which have been made to 
me, it seems desirable to give a note, which did not seem 
necessary when I edited the record (this Journal, 1909. 
1087), on the term Kasiputa, which we have as the 
metronymic of king Bhagabhadra. 

Dr. Bloch, whose unexpected death has removed a 
promising worker in the field of Indian epigraphy, took 
the vowel of the first .syllable as a damaged o, and read 
K\p]8i'p^l,tusa, which he interpreted as meaning “of the 
son' of a lady belonging to the Kautsa gotra To that, 
however, there is, even apart from the point that the 
reading is distinctly Kdsfputam, the following substantial 
objection. 

It is the case that there are various words in which 
ts, and the chchh which results from t + s, become ss, 
and sometimes s Avith lengthening of a preceding short 
vowel ; e.g., iissagga = tdsarga, ussxiklm or ussumka = 
uchchhulka} vasantusava = vasantotsava, susdsa = sdch- 
chhvdsa : see Pischel, Grammatik der Prdkrit-SpracJien, 
§ 327a. But that change takes place only in compounds, 
when t is the final letter of a syllable. That is not the 
case in Kautsa. And from the feminine Kautsl we 
could only have, with the usual change of ts to chchh 
(op. cit., §327), Kochchhl,'<fi\\\ch in the Besnagar inscription 
A.'ould haA"e been written Kochhi. This is, in fact, the 
established corruption : we have it in the instrumental, 
written Kochhiye, in the Mathura inscription of the year 

' The word ussulcka, usmiitika, ‘ free from customs ’, comes from the 
Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi, § 102. The same passage gives also ulclcara = 
utkara, ‘free from taxes’. This is worth noting in connexion with 
nhalike = udbalika, ‘ free from the baii’, in the Rummindei inscription : 
see this .Journal, 1909. 467, 760. 
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72 (El, 2. 199, No. 2), and in the metronymic, written 
Kochhiputa, in the Kuda inscription No. 20 (ASWI, 4. 87). 

Dr. Bloch would seem to have been misled by a belief, not 
confined to him, that in a metronymic formed with putra 
the first member must be necessarily the feminine form of 
the name of a gotra. But that is not the case. It is suflBcient 
to cite the well-known metronymic of king Ajatasatru ; 
namely, Vedehiputta = Vaidehiputra, “son of a lady of 
the Vaideha (Videha) people ”, or “ son of a daughter of 
a king of the Vaideha people ” ; e.g., Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta, this Journal, 1875. 49; Vinayapitaka, Chullavagga, 
11. 1. 8. But we can also point to other such metronymics 
in which the first component is probably not the name 
of a gotra : for instance, one of the Pabhosa inscriptions 
gives us Tevaniputra and A''aihidariputra (El, 2. 243) : as 
regards the first of these ' terms, there was, indeed, an 
ancient teacher named Traivani ; but the name Traivana, 
fern. °ni, seems, according to the Gana and comments under 
Panini, 4. 1. 112, to be derived from Trivana as a substitute 
for Triveni, a well-known name of a place. 

The Kaslpxitaaa of our text stands quite naturally and 
regularly for Kailputrasa. And king Bhagabhadra is 
described as “ son of a lady of the people of Kasi, Kasi 
(Benares) ”, or as “ son of a daughter of a king of Kasi ”. 

J. F. Fleet. 

A Second Note on the Rupnath Edict 

In this Journal for 1909, pp. 728-30, I proposed to 
take the word pahama of the Rupnath edict (for which 
the Sahasram version reads palakama) in the sense of 
the Buddhistic term pabbujjd. This is, however, hardly 
admissible ; for, as stated by Dr. Fleet in his recent 
article on “ The Last Words of Asoka ” (p. 992 abov^e), 
the sixth and tenth rock-edicts distinctly employ the 
word pardkraina as a synonym of appamada, ‘ diligence.’ 
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In this way my suggested explanations of vivasayati, 
vyutha, and sata-vivdsa, lose their main support, and 
the view that the figures 256 mark the number of 
years elapsed since Buddha’s renunciation falls to the 
ground. While thus confessing to have gone astray, 
I would like to submit a few additional remarks on 
the ambiguous word sata at the end of the Rupnath 
edict, and on the meaning of chhavachhare at the 
beginning of it. 

In my previous note, I proposed to take sata = Pali 
inahdsatta or bodhisatta. Dr. Fleet (loc. cit., p. 1007) 
explains it as standing for samta ~ sdnta, ‘ tranquil.’ 
It must be granted that this rendering is equally possible. 
Dr. Fleet would find this very form samta, = sdnta in 
a passage of the eighth rock-edict, where he takes the 
words samto aydya samhodhim of the Girnar version 
to be a quotation from some verse (loc. cit., p. 1008). 
But the Kalsi text reads samtam nikhamithd sariibodhi, 
which is not metrical ; the Dhauli version omits samto 
altogether ; and — last not least — none of the different 
versions exhibits after the supposed quotation the particle 
iti, which is elsewhere used for marking the end of 
a quotation. Consequently, samto has to be explained 
here quite simply as the Prakrit form of the present 
participle san, and has to be construed with the preceding 
nominatives. 

The preamble of the Rupnath edict was originally 
translated by Btihler as follows {Ind. Ant., vol. vi, 
p. 156): — “The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus: 
(It is) more than thirty-two years and a half that 
I am a hearer (of the law), and I did not exert myself 
strenuously. But it is a year and more that I have 
entered the community (of ascetics), and that I have 
exerted myself strenuously.” Professor Oldenberg showed 
that, instead of “thirty -two years and a half”, the original 
has actually “two years and a half”. M. Senart’s 
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translation {Ind. Ant., vol. xx, p. 165) runs : — “ Thus saith 
the {king) dear unto the Devas : — During two years and 
a half was I an updsaka (Buddhist layman), and did 
not display great zeal. A year has passed since I visited 
the l^ihgha (the monastic community), and I displayed 
great^eal.” Btihler’s revised text of the same edict 
{Ind. ^nt., vol. xxii, p. 299) introduced a fresh com- 
plicatioB'. He believed to recognize in the Sahasram 
version the form sadvachhale, and this reading seemed 
to support the form chhavackhare, ‘ six years,’ of the 
Rupnath edict, which he had previously corrected to 
sumvachhare, ‘ a year.’ Mr. Rice’s discovery of the 
Mysore versions brought two further variants ; the 
insertion of the three words hu-sam ekarii savachharam 
after p>dkamte, and the use of samvachhare instead of 
chhavackhare. Naturally enough, Btihler considered the 
former to be an equivalent of the latter and translated 
now {Ep. Ind., vol. iii, p. 140) : — “ The Beloved of the 
gods issues {these) commands : — More than two years 
and a half {have elapsed), since I {became) a lay-hearer ; 
but, indeed, I did not exert myself strenuously. One 
period of six years, — but, indeed, more than a period of 
six years, {has elapsed), since I have entered the com- 
munity of the ascetics {and) have strenuously exerted 
myself.” Dr. Fleet has quite appropriately objected to 
the translation of ekam savachhardm by ‘ one period of 
six years’, and has translated “one year, but, indeed, 
a period of six years and somewhat more” (above, 1909, 
p. 1001). 

To all the above renderings, besides the very first one, 
the following points may be raised in objection : — 

(1) In the Aloka inscriptions the particle tn is in- 
variably the second word of a fresh sentence. Hence 
the two words ekam savachharam, before which Btihler 
introduced a full stop, may rather be expected to form 
part of the preceding sentence. 
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(2) As ekarh stivacKharam cannot reasonably be made 
to mean anything but ‘ one year those who continue 
to translate the word samvachhare of the next sentence 
by ‘ six years ’ are forced to assume that Asoka pro- 
pounded a riddle to future generations, by employing in 
the second case the word vatsara instead of sarhvatsam, 
and using the compound shad vatsara in the sense of 
shatsariivatsara , though its Prakrit form is identical with 
that of the preceding sahivatsara. 

(3) Blihler’s first translation con-ectly renders the word 
siimi, in the second sentence of the inscription, by ‘I am’. 
In all subsequent translations it has been tacitly changed 
into ‘ I was ’ or ‘ I became If we adhere to the literal 
translation of sumi, it follows that the 21 years of Asoka’s 
iil)dsakatvam do not precede the second period, but include 
it. This point was already recognized by M. Senart in 
1892 (Joivmal Asiatique, s4r. 8, vol. xix, p. 481). 

Thus I would now translate the opening part of the 
Rupnath edict as follows : — 

“ Devanaihpiya speaks as follows : — More than two and 
a half years {have qxissed) since I am a lay-hearer. But 
[the Mysore edicts insert : I liad] not exerted myself 
strongly [the Mysore edicts add : for one year]. But 
more than a year {has qmssed) since I have joined the 
clergy and exerted myself strongly.” 

This would imply a period of somewhat more than 
21 years, to be subdivided into one year with, no doubt, 
a little more, followed by one year with the balance of 
the whole period. 

But there still remain two difficulties : the reading 
chhavachhare at Rupnath, and the supposed sadvachhale 
at Sahasram. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Thomas 
{Ind. Ant., vol. xxxvii, p. 23) in considering the former 
a clerical mistake for savachhare. But I would explain 
its origin differently : the engraver may have at first left 

10 
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out the two symbols sava; he found out this omission 
after engraving the chha and added va after it, intending 
to correct the preceding chha into m, but forgot to 
make the required alteration. Regarding sadvachJialc, 
it will be best to wait for a mechanical copy of the 
Sahasram rock : I see no trace of the d of the supposed 
dva on the published plate (Ind. Ant., vol. xxii, p. 299), 
though Professor Biihler found a basis for it in the 
estampage supplied to him with the impression from 
which that plate was made. 

E. Hultzsch. 

H.tLLE (SaALE). 

/ 

“V’'' 

Re.marks ox the above Note 
On the points that the Dhauli text, in its version of 
the samto aydya sambodhim of the Girnar text, omits the 
word samto, or at any rate appears to do so, and that 
the Kalsi text presents, instead of aydya, a Avord which 
gives one syllable too many for the metre, I have already 
made my observations in' this Journal, 1909. 1008, note 2. 
I would only repeat that the word samto, in the sense 
of san in apposition with abhisito = ahhishiktah, is not 
found in any of the other passages, fifteen in number 
without reckoning duplicates, in which it might have been 
used, and add that such use of it would be unnecessary 
and, in fact, bad. The absence of an iti after sambddhmi 
to mark the three words as a quotation, or rather, in 
this case, to state a fact as a reason for what follows, 
does not appear to me to be of any importance : various 
instances could be cited from the edicts, in which the 
adverb stands in some of the texts, to fulfil several 
purposes, but was omitted from other recensions of the 
same passages. The want of an iti here is well supplied 
by the tena, ‘ therefore which follows the three words. 
Moreover, if those words are not a quotation and from 
a verse, why does the verb aydya stand before its 
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accusative ? : in the preceding clause, fiaydsit, occupies 
the usual position for prose, after the accusative which is 
governed by it. 

The Mysore texts introduce also a third variant in the 
opening sentences of the Last Edict: they omit ^uoni, 

‘ I am after upasake. It is this omission, coupled with 
their use of Jnismh, ‘ I was in the next clause, which 
has led me to follow M. Senart and practically Pi'ofessor 
Btihler, and to regard stim i as tlie historical present ; as 
indeed, did Professor Hultzsch himself in his previous 
note on this record. 

The word fw, ‘ but ’, may introduce a subordinate clause 
of a sentence, quite as much as an entirely new sentence. 
On the other hand, in support of what Professor Hultzsch 
argues, it may be remarked that in eJiam- suvachharam we 
can find an accusative (of the duration of time) quite as 
well as a nominative, if not, indeed, better. 

But the important point is this. Can we get rid of 
the dv which gives us sadvachhale in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
lithograph of the Sahasram text, and wms found by 
Professor Biihler in the impressions used by him in 1893 ? 
As long as that reading remains, we can only take the 
chhavuchhare of the Rupnath text in its straightforward 
meaning of ‘ six years ’, and treat the Brahmagiri text 
on that understanding. In support of the possibility of 
amending it, we may observe that the supposed dv stands 
in such a position that the v is on the line of the writing, 
instead of lying below it in the place which it would 
occupy better as a subjoined letter. 

To dispose of that detail either way, we must await 
fresh impressions of the Sahasram text ; or better stUl, 
if we should ever be so fortunate, the discovery of yet 
another recension of the record. Meanwhile I may 
say this. If the Sahasram reading can be reduced to 
savachhale, then there will probably be no reason to 
decline to follow Professor Hultzsch, and to take the 
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chhavachhare of the Rupnath text as a clerical mistake 
for savachhare, made in the circumstances suggested by 
him. In that event, we would accept all that results; 
altering our rendering of the passage in the Mysore texts 
to match. 

To this, as I have previously remarked (this Journal, 
1908. 819, note), there is no chronological objection. The 
position would simply be changed as follows. Instead 
of Asoka becoming a formal convert to Buddhism, and 
assuming the status of an Upasaka about half-way through 
the 30th year after his anointment to the .sovereignty, 
he did that about half-way through the 35th year. He 
abdicated, and passed into the religious life soon after 
the end of the 37th year (as already laid out in this 
Journal, 1909, 28). And his dying speech was delivered 
some eighteen months after that, in (as already laid out) 
the course of the year 256 expired after the death of 
Buddha. But, as I have indicated, this rearrangement 
of details is only hypothetical at present. 

If, on the other hand, this record does contain anything 
so ambiguous as to amount to a riddle, it is by no means 
unique in that respect amongst early Indian inscriptions: 
and we may attribute the feature, not to any intention 
on the part of Asoka, but to clumsy drafting by those who 
reduced his words to Avriting, coupled Avith a generally 
prevailing great laxity in the matter of orthography. 
The record is, indeed, in any case enigmatical. It .says 
that Asoka became an Upasaka, joined a Sarhgha, dis- 
played application or diligence, and established the falsity 
of gods Avho had previously been held to be true gods. 
But it does not tell us who those gods were; nor even 
the nature of the Samgha which Asoka joined : and the 
Jains had a Samgha and Upasakas, just as the Buddhists 
had. It leaves us entirely dependent on other clues. For 
the knowledge that it AA’^as the Buddhist Sariigha that 
Asoka joined, we have to turn to the Bhabra edict : and 
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even from that record we learn the fact, not so much from 
its mention of Asoka’s respect and favour for “ Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sariigha”, — so far, the record might 
be Jain quite as much as Buddhist, since “ Buddha ” was 
an appellation or epithet of Mahavira as well as of 
Gautama, — as from its mention of certain texts which 
are identified as Buddhist texts. In the Last Edict, 
however, there is absolutely nothing to disclose any 
sectarian nature, except the statement at the end, dating 
it, somewhat obscurely, 256 years after the death of the 
founder of Buddhism. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Keladi R.u.\s of Ikkeri axd Bedxuk 

In 1908 was published at Mysore, in the Vira-saiva- 
grantha-prakasika Series, the Vlru-sn ivo -cllid rina-ilvonut ni 
of Shadakshari Mantri. This worthy was a minister of 
Basavappa Naj-aka, the Raja of Bednfir, and has prefixed 
to his book a metrical pedigree of his patron’s family. 
As this account in some respects differs from the details 
given by Mr. Sewell in his List of Antiquities, Madron, 
vol. ii, p. 177, it may be worth while to summarize it here. 

Shadakshari mentions two sons of the elder Saiikanna, 
Rama-raja and Venkata, as having reigned successively ; 
Mr. Sewell does not appear to know of the former. 
Shadakshari ogives the name of Venkata’s grandson and 
successor as Vira-bhadra ; in Mr. Sewell’s list he is 
Bhadrappa, which is really his father’s name. According 
to Shadakshari, the j'ounger Sahkanna had a son 
Siddappa, whose son Sivappa succeeded Vira-bhadra : 
in Mr. Sewell’s list Sivappa is the brother of Siddappa. 
Shadakshari states that Sivappa was succeeded by his 
younger brother Veiikata, who is omitted in Mr. Sewell’s 
pedigree. Shadakshari gives the name of Soma-sekhara’s 
consort as Channamamba, Mr. Sewell as Dodda Chinna- 
maji. The son of this pair was Praudha-sri-Basava, who. 
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according to Mr. Sewell, was adopted by them ; but 
Shadakshari explicitly calls him the tanfija of the queen. 
The whole pedigree as given by Shadakshari is accordingly 
as follows : — 

Chaudappa 

■| 

Sadasiva 


Chikka Saukaniia 

I 

Siddappa 


Sivappa Venkata 

I 

I ' I 

Bhatha Soma-sekhara 

(m. Channamarnbe) 

Praudha-sri-Basava 
(adopted son ‘i) 


Soina-sekhara Vira-bhadra 

(m. Mallambike 

I 

Basavappa 

(patron of Shadakshaari 
The additional information derivable from this list is 
of some interest. A considerable amount of historical 
literature exists in Mysore which is hardly known in 
Europe, and it is much to be desired that a critical scholar 
like Mr. Narasimhachar should publish a digest of it in 
English or Kannada. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Notes on the Dynasties of Beng-il and Nepal 
I. The chronology and names of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal are still far from being definitely settled.^ A small 
fact may be gathered from the colophon of the MS. 
Or. 6902 in the British Museum, a beautiful copy of 

' Some additional information from Tibetan sources has been recently 
collected by JIahamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushana in 
Appendix B of his History of the Medimval School of Indian Logic 
Reference may also be made to an article by Air. V. Smith in Ind Ant 
1909 , 23 . 311 . ■’ 


Dodda Sahkanna 

"I 

I , I 

Rama-raja Vehkato 

Bhadrappa 

1 

Vira-bhadra 
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the Ashta-mhasrika Prajndparamitd. The words in 
question are as folloAVs : — ixirnmesvarcqyuramahhatfdraka- 
iKirarmimugatamahdirdjddhirdjasi-iniadgopdladei'apravar- 
dhamdnakalijdnavijayardjyetyadi samvut 15 usmine [sic] 
dine -i- srinyidvikramaJilddevavihdre Ukhiteya[m] hJuiga- 
irdi. Now this volume very closely resembles the MS. 
Or. 3346, especially in its colophon. The latter was 
written in the reign of Vigraha-pala, whom Mr. Bendall 
with great probability identifies with the second king of 
that name. Accordingly we may conclude that the king 
mentioned in MS. Or. 6902 is Vigraha-pala’s immediate 
predecessor, Gopala II. 

II. The MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 6903 is a calligraphic copy 
of the Paficha-raksha, which, according to its colophon, 
was written at the Mani-sangha Yihara of Khatmandu by 
the Vajracharya Jiuachandra in the Nepal Samvat 624 
(A.D. 1504). It was a gift of a certain Jivaraja Simha, 
and its colophon, with barbai'ous grammar, informs us that 
it was written under the joint reign of Jayaratna Malla and 
Yaksha Malla ; — rdjddhirdjapnramesvuraparamahhaUd- 
ralcau irUrljayarntwiinalhi.devasya sribTTj(d,-shendra.- 
ia<dl(i.devasya rdje. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Oramm.itical Note.s 

1. Hull WITH THE AcCUS.ITIVE. 

There are a few cases in which bhd appears to govern 
the accusative, and which are perhaps worthy of a little 
consideration. The St. Petersburg Dictionary ^ cites, 
besides some passages from the Epic, three distinct cases 
of its use in Vedic texts, to which no addition appears to 
have been made elsewhere.- 

1 V, 318. 

“ Bohtlingk’.s and Alonier- Williams Dietionary ixdA nothing. 

The occurrence of hhu with accusative is .specifically denied by Delbriick, 
Synt. Forsch., v, and no example is cited by Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im 
Veda, or by Speijer, Vedi^die unci Sanskrit Syntax. 
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In the Aitareya Brdhmuna, i, 13, occurs : yo vai 
bhavati yah sresthatdm asniite sa kilhisam hhuvati, which 
is rendered “ der gerath (leicht) in Yerfehlung ” ; in the 
Taittirlya Brdhnutna, i, 7, 7, 4, there is : Prthir Vuinyo 
’bhyasicyuta. | sa rdstrain Tidbhavat \ sa etdni pdrthdny 
apasyat \ tdny ajuhot | tair vai sa rdsfram ubhavat \ yaf 
jjdrthdni juhoti rdsfram eva bhavati \ Bdrhaspatyaiii ptlr- 
vesdvi uttamam bJiavati | etc. ; in the Taittiriyu Samhifd. 
there occur several passages of the type, ii, 4, 3, 1 : tc 
(the gods and Asuras) ’manyanta \ yatardn vd iyam (the 
Gayatri) updvartsyati ta idam bhavisyantiti \ So also 
ibid., vi, 1, 3, 1 ; G : 2, 7, 1, which are held to give the 
sense “ Gliick haben Further, in a considerable number 
of cases from the Epic and Kavya,^ bhd with an accusative 
of an abstract noun forms a periphrastic perfect. 

The examples are of interest, but not conclusive. Those 
of the periphrastic perfect we can safely discard, for not 
one can be cited from the Vedic literature. The form was 
originallj^ made with the perfect (cakdra, cakre) of the 
root kr, and dsa appears merely very sporadically in 
the later texts of the Vedic literature,^ when no doubt the 
precise sense of the compound had ceased to be felt, just 
as by Panini’s time ^ the real origin of the second future 
had been forgotten. 

The examples -with idam bfuivisyanti or bhavisyati are 
surely cases of the simple nominative. He will, or the}- 
will, become all this, i.e. will have the highest place. Mere 
good fortune is not in point ; the question at stake is 


’ Cf. Bohtlingk, Dktioiuiry, iv, 272; Holtzmann, Grammatinchea atn 
dem Mahdhharata, pp. 46, 47. 

“ See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar", § 1073. The example from the 
Aitareya Brahmana, A’ii, 17, occurs in the later portion of that work 
and, even assuming that it is genuine, no conclusion can be drawn as to 
the lateness of the Aitareya as a whole. Moreover, a sporadic ease is no 
good proof of date, as the linguistic possibility of such a case is alwav.s 
present; cf. Whitney, JAOS., xi, p. cxlvii ; Liebich, Pdnini, pp SO 81 
^ See Whitney, A.JP., xiv, 184 ; Bohtlingk, Sachs. Ber., 1893, pp 7 _ 9 . 
Giiriipyjakaumndl, pp. 18 seq. 
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existence, and literally the phrase means that the one side 
or other will be reality, the world. This is, I think, 
preferable to Delbr lick’s suggestion,^ that the idam is 
adverbial, “ der wird hier — in dieser Welt — gedeihen, " 
tliongh, of course, this view is quite possible, and idam 
is sometimes adverbial - in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. 
On the other hand, it can often be taken as meaning 
“this universe”, e.g. in Aitareya Araijyaka , ii, 4, 1 : atma 
vd idam eJca evdgra dsTt, where “ the Atman was formerly 
alone, composing the universe”, is good sense, though the 
transition to the adverbial use is eas}'. 

If idam is a nominative, we may compare TCindya 
Mahdhrdhmam, xx, 14, 2 : Prujapatir vd kUim pka amt \ 
tasya. vdy era svam- dmf \ vdy dritlyd | sa <iihmtemdnt 
eva vdcarn vmrjd iyom vd idain sarvam vihhavaidy 
esiyatiti \ Here idam is again doubtful, but svaan is 
clearly a nominative neuter, and idaiii marram seems 
to be a nominative ; indeed, the St. PePr-dmry Dictionary''"' 
appears to take it as such. Levi’s version,'* “ se trans- 
formant en toute chose,” is ambiguous. In Aitareya 
Aranyaka, v, 1, 1, in Mantras we have : 

mana ivdpurvam rdyur 'iva Uokahhdr bhdydxa.tu \ and 
ahar iva svam rdtrir iva. priyo hlmydsdm | 

But in these cases attraction of the predicate to the object 
of comparison is an adequate explanation.’’ 

Sa Jcilhisam hlaivati now pre.sents fewer difficulties, and 
it is fair to accept Delbriick’s suggestion that kilhkaiy 
is a nominative, “ he becomes a reproach.” Compare e.g. 
Iliad, xvi, 498 : aol yap eym . . Kai oreiSoi;. 

while Sophokles, O.T., 1494, makes Oidipous call his 
daughters tomvt oveiSrj, or Iliad, iv, 235 : ov yap stti 

’ Vergl. Synt., i, 370-2. 

^ A good example is Mnardyaiu Sanikifd, ii, 4, 8 ; cf. Tdnflya MahO- 
hrdhmana, xx, 14, 5. 

' V, 3.32. * La doctrine dii sacrifice, p. 23. 

® Delbruck and Speijer ignore the nsage, it seems. Cf. cases in Latin 
like Corioli oppidiim captum, Liv}-, ii, 33, 9. 
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i|reiiSecr<rt ^ iraTrjp Zev'i eaaer apcoy6<;. Another possibility, 
but for the presence of the other examples, S(i or ta idem 
hhavisyati or hhcivUyanti, would be to hnd here the 
adverbial sa seen in sa yadi of the Sataputha Brahmaud 
and elsewhere,^ but the usage, though it goes to examples 
as strange as Sataputha Bi^aliDuina, i, 6, 3, 3; sa yat somu- 
panavi (head) dsa, tatuh kapihjalah samabhavat, seems 
yet not to be found thus except with yat, yadi, ya, ydvat, 
and similar expressions.® This is natural, for the history 
of the case is simply that of an anacoluthon : the sentence 
begins with the logical subject, but in the course of its 
development the whole form is changed, and the sa. 
remains in the air, with the result that in some cases 
sa yadi becomes a mere meaningless phrase. 

There remains sa rdstram ndbhavat, followed by fair 
vai sa rdstram abhavat, and rdstram era bhavati. I have 
little doubt that in the absence of the context the last 
sentence would be taken by any scholar as “ the kingdom 
becomes (his) ”, nor do I think that even in the context 
this is wrong. Bhavati occurs twice in the remainder 
of the section in its normal sense and construction, and 
there is no need to doubt the sense. But the two 
remaining sentences can only be explained by assuming 
a slight textual corruption. I would read in the second sa 
rdstram dbhavat, an easy and no doubt an old error, and 

^ There .seems no need to niter the accent as suggested by Aristarchos’ 
reading. The word is concrete here and not abstract (cf. Leaf, ad loc. 
with Monro, Homeric Grammar-, p. 105). So in Iliad, iv, 242, we have 
f\4yxea, “ye reproaches”! And cf. Hatapatha Brahnuum, iii, 1 , 3 ^ 7 . 
drur vdi purusah, “the man is a wound ” ; Wackernagel, A/findiache 
Grammatik, ii, 1, p. 5. 

- Delbriick, Synt. For-ach., v, 215, 216, stated that the use could only 
be found in the Satapatha Brdhmana, from which instances were cited 
by the St. Petersburg Dictionary. Caland, Uehtr das ritnelle Sfitra des 
Baudhayana, p. 46, adds examples from that .Srauta Sutra, and reiterates 
Delbriick’s assertion. But see my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 246, and for 
a similar development in Early English, Keliner, English Syntax, 
pp. 68 seq. 

* See a list in the St. Petershunj Dictionary, vii, 452. 
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then take tlie verb as nhiMvati. Then all is in order, 
and dhhavati naturally jroverns an accusative, as in 
Rfjvedu, X, 153, 3 : vd r'nird bhava O.hharah, and in prose 
AitarPijdj Arc iji/dl'o , ii, 3, 7 : cfJci Irnc rripenernum 
lohi III child i-cii. -J ill. The accusative has the sense 
necessary through the preposition as Gaedicke ^ has 
sensibly pointed out, and the same sense is usually given 
by chh lull iiihhc rcti , as in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding the last citation from the Aifcrpi/ii, and often in 
the Brahmana style.- 

Whether the construction with the accusative has any 
real existence is doubtful. I'he instance, Jlcitrc yuiil 
Upcnisdil, vi, 10, referred to by Hopkins,* is one of the 
accusatives of specification, iiulrijjdi'thdn paccc .ivcduci 
hhcj'cnii, and even if correct — which I do not believe, 
for we know that the text of the Upanisads is often 
wrong — is no parallel to the construction assumed in the 
*S7. PpteribHi'ij Divticncry. Hopkins”' ignores the two 
Epic examples (one a v.l.) given by the Did emery, but 
cites bhciibir bheveti hhrnnidaiii, Mbh., xv, 62, 30, but 
this is from the pseudo-epic, and stands on the same 
footing of honour as drsycte \lriycte ibid., xiii, 14, 

160, though that has the dignity of a Varttika® to conceal 
its demerits. Such an accusative is merely bad Sanskrit 
and of no syntactical value, any more than the extra- 
ordinary productions of later Sanskrit, like the Punca- 
dc iidadiciirn [ircbc ndlmJ 

^ Ihr A<‘CHsnfir iui V^^da, p. 04. 

' St. Ptter^hunj Divtionari/, v. »WtS. 

‘ ijretk Kpic of India ^ p. 473 ; cf. JAOS., xxviii, 286. 

Cf. iTiy Sahlchdyana Aranyalcn, ]>. xiv, and the absurd npamsabaadda 
in Aitarf^ya Aranyaka, ii, 2, 3 ; iJax Muller, i, p. Ixxxii. 

^ Op. cit., p. 263. 

On Panini. vi, 3, 73, see Aufrecht, JRAS., 1906, p. 993. The Epic 
passage remains, so far as I know, the earliest certain example in 
iSanskrit. The passages from the Vedanta referred to by Franke, 
ZDMO., xlviii, 84, are disposed of by Thibaut, ibid., 540. The PMi 
and Prakrit passages are all late, and some doubtful. 

' Weber's ecL, pp. 2 seq. 
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II. The Conditional. 

The use of the conditional in Yedic presents some 
interesting traces of a tendency to develop a natural 
form of indirect speech, as compared with the clumsy 
expedient of repeating the form of the direct speech 
usual in Vedic and Sanskrit. It is well known that in 
Homer ^ the indirect is expressed, not by the artificial 
present or future tenses of Attic syntax, but by the more 
natural pasts, and in the case of the future by a periphrasis 
with /j,eXXti), as in the Iliad, ovSi to ijSrj 6 ov ireLcreffOai 
efieXXev. Now in the Vedic for this use we find a precise 
parallel in the use of the conditional, and the disappearance 
of the use is due to the same facts which prevented the 
growth of a regular system of indirect .speech in Sanskrit. 

In RV., ii, 30, 2, we have : yo Vrtrasya sinam utrd- 
hharisyat pra tuni janitri vidtiyi uvam \ The sen.se is 
doubtful,'^ but the ahJiCirUyat is clearly a past of a 
bharUyati in the mouth or mind of the janitri. I do not 
think that the example shows the proper and original 
sense of the conditional * as denoting that something was 
going to be done. It seems to me no more than a past 
form of bharisyati. This appears very clearly from 
Hatapatha Brdhmam, iii, 7, 3, 1 : drain tan meiiie yad 
vdsaA paryadhasyata | The sense “ was going to” is quite 
impossible, and it is equally impossible to treat this as 
conditional, as does Whitney. The idea in Pururavas’ 
mind was pjaridhdsyobmi ; in the past that becomes par- 
yadhasyata by a natural analogy. Quite similar are 
Maitrdya tii Samhitd, i, 8, I ; 9, 3 : .sa tad eva navindat 
Prajdpatir yatrdhoi*yat: Taittirlya Brdhmanu, iii, II, 8, 7: 

' Monro, Homeric Grammar p. 245. 

- Ludwig takes the mother as Indra's motlier ; the natural sense is 
Vrtra’s mother. Cf. Oldenherg, Br/reda, p. 211. 

• So Whitney, Sanskrif Grammar, p. 339 ; cf. Delbriick, Synt. Forsch 
V, 365-7. If this theory of the origin of the conditional were correct it 
would be very strange that there should be such a very limited use of 
the form in that sense. 
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•sa vai tarn navindad yasmai tdm dahniidm anef^yat ; 
and the same principle — and not the conditional or “ was 
going to be ” sense — explains Satapatha BrCihmana, iii, 
7, 3, 1 : na ha vd etasmd uyre pakivas caksainire yad 
annam uhhavii^yun\ viii, G, 2, 1 : na haiso ’tah purd. 
fasmd alam dsa yac chriyam adhdrayi»yat in either case 
a future is before the mind of the subject of the main 
clause ; the same principle explains ibid., iii, 7, 3, 12 : 
rfe etasmd ddhriyenita yad havir ahhavisyoM. 

The transition in sense to a conditional proper is a 
natural one, and notoriously that use — of a past unreal 
condition — is the only abiding use of the conditional. 
But its real origin as a reflected future is neatly illustrated 
by the alternative form used in Maitrdyanl Sumhitd, 
iv, 1, 9: te. vai devds tani ndvindan yasmin yajnasya 
krdraiji mdrk'yydmahd^ iti. In the face of that example 
the force of the conditional as a future thrown into the 
past can hardly be denied. Accordingly I do not regard 
the akarisyavi of Aitareya Brdhmana, vi, 33: satayuni 
'jam alurisyam sahasrdynm purusam, as does Whitney, 
as a case of “ was going to ”, but with Delbriick I prefer 
to take it as a conditional with suppressed protasis : the 
suppression is very natural, as the immediately preceding 
words make it plain, apehi aluso ’hhdr yo me vdcam 
avadh'ih, and in the Gopatha. it is actually supplied 
(prdgrahisyah). 

There remains Sutapatiui Brdhmana, iv, 4, 2, 3 : tata 
evdsya bhayam viydya kasmdd hy abhesyat. That may 
be interpreted either as bhesydmi (a common use in 
(questions") thrown into the past, or as a conditional proper. 
In Chdndogya Upanmad, vi, 1, 3, tita tarn dcMam 
aprdksyah, Speijer® reads apraksyah, and renders Would 


» So emended by Whitney and Delbriick from uTt^yamahd of von 
Schroeder’s text. 

- Delbriick, op. cit., pp. 290 seq. 

“ Vedische iind Sanskrit Syntax, p. 60. 
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that thou hadst asked the instruction ”, but I agree with 
Bohtlingk ^ in rejecting this rendering. 

The use of the conditional in the case of present unreal 
conditions is not primitive, but follows naturally from the 
use in past conditions, just as probably the use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in present unreal conditions in 
Latin is derived from the use in past conditions, which 
necessarily are unreal. In many cases the transition is 
very easy : if in Satapatha Brakmana, xi, 5, 3, 13, yad 
evam 'iidvak^yo murdhd te vy apati^yat occurs, the sense 
“ If thou hadst not spoken so, thy head would have 
fallen” passes by a natural development into “If thou 
wert not to speak so, thy head would fall and even in 
the Brahraana literature the Satapa.tha has the use ; see 
vi, 7, 3, 9 ; viii, 3, 3, 7. In many passages of the later 
literature either sense will do quite well, e.g. in the 
passage of the ^akiintald^ kim vabltavii^yad Ariinan 
tamasdm vibhettd tavi cet mJui.'tmkirano dltiiri 'tidkarisyaf, 
the sense may be equally “ How could Aruna have become 
the destroyer of the darkness ? ” or “ How could Aruna 
now be ? ” 

The transfer of the use to the present leads naturally 
to confusion with the optative, as an expression of a 
possible condition, and the optative on its part becomes 
transferred to the unreal condition, a function which it 
has not in the Yedic language, so that instances * like 
Mbh., viii, 70, 27, blirdtarani jyestham adya yadi hanydh 
kim uttaram akari^tyah p or vii, 72, 71, yo.dy evam aham 

1 ZDMG., xli, 187. 

- Indeed, Whitney, op. cit., j). 339, cite.s the pa.'-sage in this sen.se from 
the Oopatha Brdhmana. 

“ Cited by Whitney, loc. cit. 

•* Cf. Holtzmann, Grammatischei> am dan Mahahhurafa, pp. 36, 37 ; 
Bohtlingk, ZDMG., xli, 187. 

5 Cf. Manu, vii, 20 (Bohtlingk, Ndr/i-s. Ber., 1896, p. 250), yadi na 
pranayed raja dandam dandyesv atamlritah \ hlh matsyam ivapaksyan 
durbalam halavattarah (so Medhatithi and Govindaraja, with the v.l. 
imliimayuh), where the condition is possible. 
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ajnanyam aialddn rakmne mama imty'asyo Pdndu- 
pdncdldn mayd ynpio hhavet, •which are present and past 
conditions respectively, are found, and the conditional can 
alternate with a decidedl}’ future form, as in v, 48, 55, 
yadd droMa . . . tada yaddhani Blulrtarddro ’nvata psyaf. 

Holtzmann cites also two strange examples from the 
MahdhJidrata where an aorist replaces a conditional, viz., 
viii, 68, 5, klaju yudl Dvaitavanc ’py acahmli-rayu'in 
tafalj prdptal'dlam. . . . iipaisydnia, and xiii, 1, 12, akuiy 
■'fumure (jomifaJj iiitriihhih l-saymn ahh(tvlsyani, yndi 
piurd n<t ti'din xuduhkhdrtmn odralimni. Neither 

ca.se seems to me very probable : in the latter udruk-fyuni 
presents itself as irresistible, for the error to (idnikmin 
was inevitable,^ and then a facile conjecture ■would bring 
udrdkmtn. In the former case, at‘ak-iyo.li is palasogrtiphically 
very easy: it is true that the form vaks^yatl is not found 
and is irregular, but rak-pif occurs in RdinCiycoja. i, 61, 19 : 
raksydmi in Brhotkatkdnuinjarl, ii, 2, 2, 241 ; Tk^yati in 
Rdmaydua, iv, 40, 39, and cf. didhakfyayai, ibid., iii, 68, 
27,- and I have little hesitation in reading ucaksyah. It 
is true that past tenses (imperfect and pluperfect) have 
a marked force in similar conditional sentences in Latin, 
but the evidence in Vedic or Sanskrit is inadequate to 
support such a usage in them. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Translation of the term “ Bhagavat ". 

The word “ Bhagavat ” is the principal name applied 
by Bhagavatas to the Supreme Deity. It is by origin an 
epithet, and has a number of allied meanings. Monier- 
Williams’ Dictionary gives the following : “ possessing 

fortune, fortunate, prosperous, happy ; glorious, illustrious, 
divine, adorable, venerable ; holy. 

1 See references in my Aitanya Aranyaka, pp. '245, 246. 

- See Michelson, JAOS., xxv, 135. 142. 
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As a name of the Deity the question arises whether 
it should be treated as a proper name, and not translated, 
or whether it should be treated as an adjective, and 
translated. Most writers on the subject follow the latter 
alternative. Thus, in their translations of the Bhugavad 
Gitd, Cockburn Thompson uses “ The Holy One ”, Telang- 
“ The Deity ”, Barnett “ The Lord ”, and Garbe “ Der 
Erhabene ”. Only GSvindacarya employs “ Sri Bhagavan ”. 

All native writers use the word with an underlying 
consciousness of a meaning contained in it. I think, 
therefore, that those who translate follow the right course. 
The question accordingly arises as to what is the best 
translation. We should consider, not what is in our 
opinion the true meaning of the word, but what the 
word, as an epithet, connotes to a Bhagavata — not what 
it ought to mean to him, but what it does mean to him. 
Now the meanings fall into two groups. These deal with 
it, respectively, as qualifying the Deity either subjectively 
or objectively. If He is qualified subjectively, then the 
word must mean “ Blissful ”, “ Holy ”, or something of that 
kind. If He is qualified objectively, then it must mean 
“ He Who is blessed by others ”, or “ He Whom others 
consider as Holy ”, and so on. I think that Indian ideas 
all follow this latter interpretation, and therefore, in 
dealing with the Bhagavatas, after much consideration 
and much vacillation, I have taken to using “ The 
Ador.\ble ” as the equivalent of “ Bhagavat ”. The 
reason for my adopting this translation is that the word 
is etymologically connected with bhdkta and hhahti, and 
that Bhagavatas are aware of this and lay stress upon 
it. For numerous examples from Bhagavata Sanskrit 
literature see the Subdakalpadmma s.v. Bkagavadbhukta. 
That the root idea of the word “ Bhagavat ” is “ Some one 
to be adored ” is borne out by that work and also by the 
Vdcasputya, both of which, after quoting the verse 
aisvarasya, etc., reproduced below, give as the equivalent 
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or sum of all the meanings catalogued pajyuh. Similarly, 
in the 45th chapter of the DeuT-purdnn (quoted in the 
Vdcdspatija), Devi is called Bhagavati because — 

f’evyate yd stunii/i ^arvaifi tdik cai ’rn hhajafe yntah 
<lhdhir hhaje 'tl serdydiii, “ Bhaga raty ” era stCi xmrtd. 

A full account of what the word '• Blitigavat ” means 
to a Bhagavata will be found in the B/saa Parana, (VI, 
V. 69 th). Most of the text is printed in the notes to 
Wilson’s translation, and it is curious that attention has 
not been more directed to this important passage. The 
essential part, quoted by all Bhagavatas, is — 

a oicara-'iya. rautayraxya dlianaasya yasasak irhjali, 
jnd.'iia.-ra.irdiiya yds ra.i 'ra samidiii, “hJiaya ’’ iti ' injand. 

This is based on an absurd comparison of hlaaja. with 
hha-ga, but it is valuable as expressing wliat a Bhagavata 
thought the name implied. In the list verse it is said 
that the word “ Bhagavat ” is used in worship {pdjdydvt 
'' Bhayaixic” daOxlah kriyate hy aAipacdrikali). In the 
77th verse it is .specially said to be “the general 
denomination of an adorable object” {pdjyapaddrtkvldi- 
/lardjhdsdsamanvitadi), “used in a .special signification 
with reference to the Supreme,” i.c. as a proper name of 
the Supreme. Ratnagarbha’s commentary on this passage 
makes the meaning quite clear. 

For these rea.sons I do not think that any adjective 
signifying merely a condition, .such as “ Blissful ” or 
“ Happy ”, indicates correctly the idea felt by Bhagavatas 
in applying the M'ord “ Bhagavat ” to the Supreme. 
I think we must u.se .some adjective implying worship, 
or adoration, due to be paid to Him, and hence, as at 
present advised, I think “ Adorable ” is the most suitable 
word. If, however, a better one is suggested, I shall be 
ready to adopt it. These remarks are put forth to invite 
criticism. The point is not unimportant, and it would be 
well if all scholars could agree upon the same translation. 
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The word “ Bhagavat ” is also employed in Buddhist 
theology, but, as this lies outside the region of my studies, 
I do not venture to make any suggestion in regard to its 
use in that religion. “ Buddha ” itself is also, of course, 
an adjective, but in Europe its use as a proper name is 
now so firmly established that it would be hopeless to 
advocate its translation wherever it occurs. But the 
general remarks made in regard to “ Bhagavat ” apply 
with equal cogency to it. 

George A. Grierson. 

C.iMBERLKY. 

November 11 , 1909 . 


The Modern Indo-Aryan Polite Imperative. 

The origin of the so-called “ Polite Imperative ” of 
Hindostani and other cognate languages has never yet 
been definitely determined. It usually ends in iye, as in 
Tnariye, please to kill ; but sometimes in Hindostani, and 
almost alw’ays in the western languages, in jiye, je, or 
some similar termination commencing with a j, as in 
H. dijiye, please to give : hujiye, please to become, and 
so on. Lassen {Inst, pp. 355 ff.) and Trumpp {Sindh t 
Grammar, p. 268) doubtfully attribute the forms to 
the Sanskrit Precative, and in this they are followed 
by Beames {C.G., iii, p. 111). Hoernle {G.G., p. 340) 
derives the iye forms from the future, and the jiye forms 
from the passive. There is no doubt that the latter is 
a possible phonetic equation. The Apabhramsa Prakrit 
form of diyate is dijjai, from which we can at once 
derive dije or dijiye. 

A suggestion made .some time ago by Dr. Konow has 
given me a clue which has led me to the conviction that 
Lassen’s conjecture was right, and that both the iye and 
the jiye forms are derived from the Sanskrit Precative. 
A reference to p. 330 of Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar 
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will give all the necessarj" luaterial.s for coming to a 
conclusion. 

The second person singular of the Sanskrit Precative 
ended in ydft. Thus bh ayds, mayst thou be ; deyds, mayst 
thou give ; mdryds, mayst thou kill. In Apabhraiiisa this 
yds assumed two forms. Sometimes it became jjahi and 
sometimes m/a', so that we find forms such as Jtojjabi 
(from hhiiyds), mayst thou be; dejjahi, maj’st thou give; 
and mdrlahi, mayst thou kill. From the first set are 
descended Hindostani forms such as hdjiye and dijiye, 
while, from the second, wo have forms such as mdriye. 

This explanation does not account for a few forms of 
common occurrence which are usually looked upon as 
polite imperatives with special idiomatic meanings. Such 
are Marathi mhanaje, that is to say, videlicet ; pdhije, it 
is necessary ; Gujarati jdiye, it is necessary ; Hindostani 
chdhiye, it is necessary; and jdniye in phrases such as 
kyd jdiiiye ki, how does one knoiv that ? 

Here I think that Hoernle’s explanation gives the right 
clue. These are not imperatives or precatives, but are 
simple present passives, the derivation of which offers no 
difficulty, while their modern forms happen by accident 
to coincide with those of the modern polite imperatives. 
These passives are common in Rajasthani, and in the 
Aryan languages of the Himalaya, in the case of all 
transitive verbs. As passives : — 

mhanaje means literally “it is said ”. 
pdhije and^’oi^e mean literally “ it is looked after”. 
chdhi ye means literally “ it is desired ” ; and 
I'.yd jdniye ki means “ what is known that ” or “ how is 
it known that ” ? 

George A. Grier.sox. 

Camberley. 

Koremher II, 1909. 
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Indoxesian Alphabets 

On p. 113 of the Report of the Committee on the 
Onjanisation of Orientol Studies in London (1909) 
I notice the statement tliat “ the people of the Malay 
Archipelago invented nine different written characters 
before their general conversion to Mahoinedanism 

This is a curious survival (or revival) of an exploded 
idea. Its original authoi', I believ'e, was John Crawfurd, 
who maintained it unswervingly, from the first of his 
works {History of the Indion Archi pelwjo, 1820, v'ol. ii, 
pp. 7.5 seq.) to the la.st {Descriptive Dictimm ry of the 
Indian Islands, 1856, piassim). In this respect he was 
like the Bourbons, he learned nothing and forgot nothing. 

As a matter of fact, the Indonesian alphabets are of 
Indian origin. Half an liour’s study of Holle’s Tahel van 
Oud- en Niemv-Indische Alpludjettcn (1882) and Kern’s 
commentary thereon {Eene Bijdra.ye tot de Palaeoyraphie 
can Xederla.ndsch Indie, Bijdr. tot de Taul-, Land- 
e.n Volkenkunde va.n Xederlandsch-Indie, 4® Volgr., vi, 
p. 133 seq.) will suffice to convince anyone of the relation- 
ship of these scripts infer se and their common descent 
from an early South Indian form of alphabet. 

C. O. Blagden. 


Who ls the Author oe the Dhvaxikarika.s ? 

The learned editors of the KuvyamCdd, Mahainahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Durgapra.sad and Mr. Kashinath Pandurang 
Parab, were the first to remark the distinction between the 
Dhvanikdra and the V rttikdra Anandavardhana, which 
was not carefully noted or was even forgotten by writers 
like Jayaratha, the commentator on Ruyyaka’s Alamkdra- 
sarvasva (p. 119, Kdvyamdld edition of the Alamkdra- 
sarvasva). Mammata and Abhinavagupta generally dis- 
tinguish carefully between the two. Dr. Jacobi of Bonn 
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has also taken up this important question in his Intro- 
duction to the translation of the Bhvunijdluka (pp. 14-18) ; 
but he has not come to any conclusion as to who composed 
the Kdrikdti, altliough he thinks he may place the author 
of these iuiriMs about 820 a.d., or more than a full 
generation after Udbhata Bhatta, the author of the 
Kdvycihnukdrar(iNdr<(mmijr<ilt<i, who in ch. vi, 17 of the 
same work pronounced Rasa to he the soul of poetr\' 

The writer of 

this note thinks that the author can he traced, as maj' lie 
seen from the following con.sidei'ations. 

The Dlivanydloka is otherwise called 

(MS. 31) and (MS. ^), as can be 

seen from the \ariants given in the footnotes of the 
Dhmnydlohi (p. 59, Kdryamdld). Aufrecht’s Cotaloyus 
Caftdoyoriim gives the additional title ^1^311^311^^ . 
Now we know that the titles of commentaries end in 

etc., and tliey are explained 
as or ’SHaa 

(or or or , etc. Tliis i.^ 

quite natural, since the commentaries are considered as 
mediums of help (or *• Hilfsmittel ” as the (ierman scholars 
call these). Cair we explain these titles similarly, then 

The third line in the penult, ver.se of the Dhmuydlokii 
runs thus ; aii^^s I 

which helps us to explain and as cRT^ 

or ^ItsD'hia ^•T»T l But how shall we explain 

We find the la.st ver.se thus : — 

w 3T3i:5 tifcTTuftii^rr -sr^i^a: i 

xiia^^ava i.fii nfwfiniii^i: ii 

The third line of this verse, too, may solve the riddle, 
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which we find it does. We find that Anandavardhana 
expounds the truth about (or nature of) good poetry 
(^n=in^T^) in order to make rise (from obscurity) 

(lit. “ to obtain rise ” (from obscurity) for Sahrdaya). 
May not, then, mean “commentary which 

illumines the poet ” (i.e. hi.s work, viz. the 

DhvanikOjrikds, which Anandavardhana reclaimed from 
death due to obscurity) ? 

Further, we find that Abhinavagupta, the commentator 
on the DhiyinyCdoka , is also not negligent in mentioning the 
author of the Dhvduijdlobi. In his benedictory stanza — 

w^rsrf?! fTfi 
f^sRnrm: (fl[) ii 

Abhinavagupta in this beautiful verse, which defines 
poetry as Shakespeare does in his play A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
etc.), makes a bow to the poet who 

was the first to propagate, or publish, the novel (or 
marvellous) truth about poetry THST^t?!). 

The concluding verse about the Dhvanydloka, quoted 
above, shows that this truth flashed on the minds of those 
whose minds were ripe by consideration of poetry before 
the Dhvanikdra, but then it again disappeared (^i^irT^RT- 

The word in the title, as given by the valuable 

MS. is very important, as it occurs not only in tlie 
title of Abhinavagupta’s commentary, which is called 
but also occurs in the title of Bhatta- 
nayaka’s work Hrdayaxhi.rpana , which Dr. Jacobi, on the 
authority of some 3ISS. perhaps, calls in his 

Introduction to his translation of the Dhvanydloka (p. 12). 
This work was shown to be a criticism on the Dhvanydloka 
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ill my paper on “ What is the Hnluyucldrjxina V’ (JRAS., 
April, 1909). Mahimabhatta in his Vyakfivivehi. (ch. i, 
V. 4) refers to this work of Bhattanayaka 

^ffl i.e. he feels 

unable to criticize the DhranyCdoka properly, since he has 
not seen the of Bhattanayaka. 

V. V. SOVAXI. 


Ibrahim b. Adham 

In continuation of Mr. Beveridge’s note (JRAS., 1909, 
p. 7.51) my recent studios enable me to say that the subject 
of Colonel Hanna’s picture, ndiich had been erroneously 
interpreted as being '■ Angels ministering unto Christ ”, 
was quite a commonplace topic for the artists of the Indo- 
Fersian or Mughal school, and was treated by them with 
considerable variation of detail. 

I have noticed the following instances : — 

BJI. Add. ll,7Jf.7, folio SO. — Ibrahim b. Adham is 
approached by four angels on foot bearing vessels of food, 
but there are no Hying angels, and the discontented darvish 
is lacking. The scenery is among hills. The picture dates 
from the eighteenth century, and belonged to Sir Elijah 
Impey. The label is Ta^tvlr Pddsluih Sidfan Adhinn 
A^oivdb Muzdjfur Jung. 

Johnson Collection, I.O., Bk. vi, JJo. o. — Here, too, the 
visitino- ano-els are four in number. The darvish sits 

O c5 

sulking at the mouth of a cave. 

Ibid., Bk. xiv, No. 1 . — Five angels standing, two flying, 
and the darvish in the right-hand corner. 

Collection of C. Hercules Read, Esq . — Several variants, 
some with the saint’s name appended. 

In all cases the traditional likeness of Ibrahim is 
preserved, and any picture dealing with the legend can 
be instantly recognized, whether labelled or not. 

Yixcent a. Smith. 


Nol'tmhtr 13, 1909. 
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Vasudeva of Panini IV, iii, 98 

In Part lY of JRAS. for 1909 (p. 1122) Dr. Grierson, 
referring to a previous note of Professor Kielhorn (Part II 
of JRAS. for 1908, pp. 502 If.), states the Professor’s view 
to be “ that Patanjali therefore implies that here the word 
‘ Vasudeva ’ is merely an ordinary proper name, and is not 
the name of a god ”. This does not appear to me to he 
quite what Professor Kielhorn says. For his words are 
“ the word indeed conveys an honorific sense, but would 
be equally applicable to a human being ”. Professor 
Kielhorn, here, does not deny its applicability to a divine 
being ; but it must be confessed that the trend of his 
argument is towards making out Vasudeva to be an 
ordinarj’ individual. For he says (Vasudeva) “ is the 
proper name of an individual called Vasudeva . . . 
In either case the word, ‘ tatrabhavatah,’ bj’ which 
‘ sariijfiaisha ’ is followed, does not in the least suggest 
that the personage denoted bj' the proper name is a divine 
being ”. Neither does it, I assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being and this is plain from Dr. Kielhorn ’s 
own statement that the word is equally applicable to 
a human being. “ Equally ” with whom ? It must be 
“ equally ” with divine beings. And certainlj" the word 
“tatrabhavat” means “respected”, “revered”, “ worshipful”, 
and may be applied to men as well as gods. And in the 
very passage in Patanjali, with which Professor Kielhorn 
compares the Vasudeva passage, “ tatrabhavatah ” is used 
of Prajapati, who is called “ Sarva ”, i.e. “ all ”. Prajapati 
can be “ all ” only in the sense that he is the material 
cause ( ^ifT^I^f) of all that exi.sts. This sense is assigned 
to Patanjali’s words “ ” by Kaiyata. 

Prajapati therefore is the creator, and to him is applied 
the epithet “ tatrabhavatah ”. Why not, then, may the 
same expression be understood to imply that Vasudeva 
was a god or a divine being ? 
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I do agree with Professor Kielhorn in thinking that 
the correct reading is “ tatrabhavatah ”, and not “ tatra- 
bhagavatah ”, which I accepted on a former occasion on 
the evidence of the Benares edition. But “ tatrabhavat 
is applicable equally to gods and men, Patahjali himself 
having used it in the case of the god Prajapati. 

In all the passages, containing forms of tlie word 
“ tatrabhavat ” referred to by Professor Kielhorn, except 
three, the grammatical connexion gives the substantives 
whicli are qualified b}* the epitliet tatrabhavat In 
two of these three, tlie wording of botlr of which is 
the grammatical connexion does not bring 
out the substantive qualitied by the epithet, and the sense 
is: “This is the name of the worshipful.” Thus stated, 
the word “ worshipful ” indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, i.e. a god. In the passage under P. IV, ii, 2.5, 
Prajapati is mentioned as equivalent to ka ; but in 
connexion with another argument, and not with that 
which ends with “ ”. And this mention 

enables us to determine in tbe manner indicated abo^ e 
who it is that is meant by the epithet “worshipful’' 
not followed by any substantive. If the general epithet 
“ worshipful ” thus indicates a god in this passage, there 
is every reason for understanding that that expres.sion 
indicates a god in the ^ asudeva passage (I^ , iii, 98). 

Yasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the 
whole literature in which they are so associated A asuder a 
is the name of a divine being. And the traditional intei'- 
pretation of Patahjali’s passage is that by “ tatrabhavatah 
is meant such a being. The instance from the Kasika, 
which I found out for myself when Professor Kielhorn’s 
note first appeared, has already been given by Dr. Grierson. 

Kaiyata’s explanation is “ 

” i <?- f sense is, ^ asudeva is to be 

understood as a certain eternal deity which is the 
supreme soul. The “tatrabhavatah” occurring in the 
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third passage is taken by Professor Kielhorn as used in 
an ironical sense. But even here, since it is used without 
a substantive, “ tatrabhavatali ” is understood by Nagoji- 
bhatta in his explanation of Kaiyata’s comment on 
Patanjali’s text as equivalent to Isvara or God. Isvara 
is supposed to have taken upon himself the role of an 
opponent of the Vedas to delude the Daityas, and to ha\’e 
uttered the verse quoted by Patanjali.^ Thus in all the 
three passages in which “ tatrabhavatali ” is not followed 
by a substantive, i.e. is itself used sub.stantively, the sense 
is “ of God, or a God ”, on the evidence of Patanjali 
himself, Kaiyata, and Nagojibhatta. 

Patanjali, for these reasons, and on his evidence Panini 
also, may be safely taken to speak of Viisudeva as a divine 
being. I understood them in this sense in an article 
I wrote formerly ; and propose so to understand them 
in writing a work for the Grundriss, which I intend 
doing if my eyesight is restored. 

R. G. BlfA\DARK.\R. 


Vasudeva of Panini 

When taking part in the joint discussion, which ensued 
in connexion with the papers which Messrs. Grierson and 
Barnett read at Oxford (September, 1908), at the Congress 
of “ History of Religions ”, I mentioned what Dr. Grierson 
has now published in the JRAS. (1909, p. 1122). I quoted 
then from memory the two Sutras, one relating to Bun 
and the other relating to Bun, and cited the following line 
from KdfilM Vritti: Na catra Bun-Bunorviseso vidyate 
kimartham Vasudeva grahanam, etc. 

1 Pat. (Kielhorn’s ed., vol. i, p. 3 ) : Tm | 

Kaiy. : •JmrPfttT I I Nag. : 
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Dr. Grierson was present at the aforesaid discussion. 
But I fear he soon forgot what I stated ; and so it is 
tliat he lias not mentioned in his note that I had pointed 
out that the Sutra of Panini referred to does not relate to 
Krsna. 

In the year 1905 (Asarh 1311 Beng. Era), I published 
an elaborate paper in the well-known Bengali Journal 
FrarCial (pp. Ill et seq.)to establish the point that even in 
the middle of the second eenturv B.C., Krsna — a ood of 
the Abliiras — was not being worshipped as a deiti' by the 
high-class Aryans. The Sutras referred to above have 
been fully discussed in that paper. 

At the same time I must assert (as I did when I took 
part in the discussion I have .spoken of at Oxford) that we 
can get enough material, even in the Vedas, to prove that 
“ religion of love ” has been in existence in India from the 
remotest antiquit}’. Besides the text I cited at Oxfoi'd 
from memory, I refer readers to those Riks of the Rig redo., 
where a god has been worshipped as a father, and has 
been stated to bear love towards the worshippers — the 
sons : e.g. — i, 1-9 ; i, 31-10 ; i, 31-14 ; i, 31-16 ; etc., etc. 

B. C. 3IAEUAIDAK. 

C,\L(.UTT.l. 

y^oi‘*:mliKr 10, 1900. 


Note ox the above 

I regret that^ when writing the note referred to by 
Mr. Mazumdar, I had no recollection of the remarks made 
by him at the Oxford Congre.ss. Possibly this was due 
to my not immediately recognizing Panini’s suffixes under 
the forms bim and bit,n. If I had remembered that 
he was referring to run and vun, I should certainly 
have taken an early opportunity of drawing attention 
to his observations, for the matter is of considerable 
importance in fixing the date.s of the religious history of 
India. I have not had an opportunity of reading the 
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article in the Pravasl mentioned by him, and must 
therefore leaYe its discussion in other, and more competent, 
hands. 

I quite agree with Mi‘. Mazumdar that in the R<j Vedn 
there are several hymns which contain sentiments that 
it is difficult to distinguish from bhaJcti He will find this 
point discussed by me on p. 239 of the Indian Antiquar;/ 
for 1908. 

In conclusion, may I give voice to the satisfaction which 
will be felt by all students of the Bhagavata religion at 
the news that Profes.sor Bhandarkar looks forward to 
completing his long-promised contribution on the Bhukti- 
ondrga, to the Grundris-<> der Indo-Ariscken Pldlologic 
und Altertumskiindc. His paper read in 1886 at the 
Vienna Oriental Congress opened the way for all sub- 
sequent researches in the subject, and no one is so fitted 
to complete the edifice, of which the foundations were 
then so well and trulj’ laid, as its learned and generous 
author. 

George R. Griersox. 

Cambkklev. 

Noi-emlxr 29. 1909. 


Burma Society 

This Society has been in existence for some four years, 
but its aim and work are .still but little known in thi.s 
country or in Burma. Its objects are — 

1. To form all Birrmans in England, and all interested 

in Burma, into one united body ; 

2. To provide a common meeting-place in London for 

members of the Society ; 

3. To assist, with information and advice, all Burmans 

who may be in England, or about to come to England ; 

4. To maintain a Magazine, to be called “The .Journal 

of the Burma Society ” ; 

5. To further the interests of Burma generally. 
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Mainly tlirouj^di its instrumentality Pali has been 
substituted for Latin, for Burmese students, in the 
Previous Examination at Cambridge ; and the Society 
has under its consideration at present the desirability 
of raising the cpiestion of the extension of University 
Local Examinations to Burma, as well as the establish- 
ment of a residential club for Burmese students arriving- 
in England. 

The first number of the Journal of the Societj^, dealing 
with educational and social movements, will be published 
shortly. 

Information about the Society can be obtained from the 
President, Mr. E. J. Colston, I.C.S., 30 Clarendon Court, 
^laida Vale, W., or from the Treasurer, Jlr. M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe, Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. All 
Burmese students, and English gentlemen on leave from 
Burma, or interested in Burma, are eligible as members of 
the Society. 


X OTE. A communication from Profe.s.sor Jacobi, in 
reply to his critic.s in the October Journal, was received 
too late for insertion. It will appear in the April Number. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

History of India for Senior Classes. Part I ; 

The Hindu Period. By E. Marsden. pp. 331. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Marsden’s work claims resjiectful notice as a learned 
and most conscientious summaiy of modern knowledge 
concerning pre-Muhammadan India, in which a high 
standard of accuracy has been sought and attained. 
There are, of course, some slips, but no book of the kind 
ever can be immaculate, and the errors are remarkably 
few. Mr. Marsden avowedly writes '• for schoolboys and 
not for scholars ”, being guided by the syllabus prescribed 
in slightly variant forms by the Indian Universities. He 
says that recently the standard has been raised con- 
siderably and the amount of detail required largely 
increased. His book seems to me to err in giving far 
too much detail, an amount beyond the carrying capacitj* 
of even a young Hindu’s memory. Hardly anything is 
passed over, and had I the misfortune to be an Indian 
schoolboy I should feel very sorry for myself if I were 
expected to remember particulars about Kakatiyas, Eastern 
Gangas, and innumerable other local dynasties. But, 
.supposing such detail to be demanded bj’ some of the 
University authorities, the student attempting to master 
it will find a safe guide in Mr. Marsden. Mj^ second 
general jc'-iticism is, that there is rather too much specu- 
lative ethnology, a subject ill adapted, I think, for 
schoolboys. 

As always happens, vowel-marks are frequently mis- 
placed, and other small errors in spelling occur. Passing- 
over such matters, it may be well to notice certain 
passages which will require correction in a new edition. 
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It is, I believe, a serious error (p. 26) to follow Sir H. 
Risley in placing Dravidians in Northern India. The 
Asoka inscriptions are not written in Pali (p. 8-5), in the 
sense usually attributed to that term. It is not (juite 
correct to write “Taxila or Taksha-sila (now Rawalpindi)” 
(p. 114). Pataliputra stood on the Son, not on the Ganges 
(p. 123). Pushya-gupta was not “the king’s brother-in- 
law” (p. 124). Professor Kielhorn corrected that trans- 
lation. The names of the Kanauj kings were Chakrayudha 
and Indrayudha, compounds of dyuciha, “ weapon,” and 
not Chakra-yuddha and Indra-yuddha (pp. 227, 232). 
I am not aware of any reason for regarding the Andhras 
or Andhras as “ an Aryan tribe ” (p. 243). Chandragupta 
Mcmrya (p. 244) is an obvious slip. There is no authority 
for the assertion that “ Banavasi is mentioned by Asoka 
in his inscriptions ” (p. 254). The reference to the Vatsas 
(p. 269) is erroneous ; the king conquered was Vatsaraja 
Gurjara. 

A book which presents no mistakes worse than those 
noted deserves the highest commendation for its laborious 
accuracy. Even if it .should prove to be too elaborate for 
.schoolboys it will have permanent value as a scholarly 
short history for independent students. 

Y. A. S. 

Odohtr o, 1909. 


Dictioxxaire des Formes Cursives oes Caracteres 
CH ixois. Par Stanislas Millot, Lieutenant de 
Yaisseau. Paris : Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 1909. 

“ Lubix. Oui, je sais lire la lettre moulee, niais je n'ai su apprendre 
Tecriture.” 

The importance of an acquaintance with the cursive 
forms of the Chinese written character wa.s recognized at 
a comparatively early period. Already in Dr. Morrison’s 
great dictionary of the Chinese language, the publication 
of which was completed before 1825, we find an extensive 
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collection of these forms. In 1861 R. J. de St. Aulaire and 
W. P. Groeneveldt, pupils of the well-known pioneer in 
Japanese studies, Dr. Hoffmann, brought out at Amsterdam 
A Mamtal of Chinese Running -hand Writing, espeeiallg 
as it is used in Japan. It was divided into two parts, 
the first containing “ square characters ” arranged according 
to the radicals, with tlie corresponding cursive forms : 
while in the second part were presented the cursive forms, 
arranged according to the shape of the first and last 
strokes, either of the whole character or of one of the 
elements, radical and phonetic, of which it is composed. 
In this way the characters dealt with were distributed 
under sixty-si.v classes. The scheme was not carried out 
<{uite consistently, because the authors did not always 
know which was in reality the first stroke, and it must 
have been difficult to apply with certainty of a correct 
result. To the student in Europe who found liimself in 
the presence of a te.xt in cursive writing it may perhaps 
have proved useful, but to the learner who resided in 
China or Japan its utility was less marked, inasmuch as 
he would only have to refer to any ordinarily well-educated 
Chinese or Japanese in order to obtain immediately the 
answer to his question, what is the corresponding square 
character. 

Cursive writing in China (and Japan) is usually called 
hsing or ts’ao (gio or so) according as it departs more or 
less from the standard form usually employed in printed 
books. But in practice this distinction is not observed. 
A document may be written partly in the one and partly 
in the other, according to the caprice of the calligraphist. 
In a well-known Japanese dictionary, the Shinso -Jibihi, or 
Dictionary of the True and Hasty Charcwters, first engraved 
on blocks in 1707 and reissued in 1820, the greater part 
( of the forms given are hsing-sJm (gio-sho), and the com- 
pilers of the work just referred to followed the same 
practice. So that a help to the study of the Chinese 
JRAS. 1910. 12 
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character, as used in both countries in ordinary corre- 
spondence, i.e. the t-soo shu, Avas still wanting. 

The work of M. Millot show.s a remarkable advance on 
that of his predecessors, and is calculated to stimulate the 
study of these forms, which has been a good deal neglected 
by students of Chinese. He relates in his preface that 
in 1900, after the capture of the Taku forts on the 
17th June, a letter was intercepted which was addressed 
to a Chinese admiral, then a prisoner on one of the foreign 
inen-of-war. Not even the Japanese officers were able to 
decipher it, but the author was enabled, by the stud}" 
which he had made of cursive Avriting, to fiu’ni.sh, thoiudi 
Avith some difficulty, the desired interpretation. His 
dictionary contains far more ts’ao vJno than that already 
mentioned, and is arranged on a better system, since, 
instead of endeavouring to refer the characters to their 
first and last strokes, he classifies them by the form of their 
most prominent parts. It contains altogether 7259 cursive 
forms, some of them duplicate A'ariations, considerably 
more than are in common use, which may safely he 
estimated at not more than 2000 in number. These 
characters, Avith their corresponding “ scjuare ” forms, 
occupy the first 119 pages. They are succeeded by tAveut}- 
tables, of Avhich the first ten give characters classified in 
tlieir entirety, as not being easily decomposed into tAVu 
parts, the second ten supplying those of Avhich the radical 
is at once distinguishable from the phonetic. A careful 
study of these tables ouglit to enable the student to find 
the corresponding sc^uare form of any cursive character 
he meets Avith. On p. 136 the author has thought it 
necessary to set forth the Japanese kana, analysed in the 
same fashion as the Chinese cursive characters. This 
seems rather superfluous, since the Avhole number, includino- 
variants of the kirwjana, is not greater than can be learnt 
by heart in a fortnight. These are succeeded by various 
useful tables calculated to assist the decipherer, and at 
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p. 197 will be fovind an instructive example of the method 
to be followed in nsino- the dictionary. 

It is impossible to withhold a tribute of heart}’ appre- 
ciation of the untirino- labour devoted by the author to 
the compilation of thi.s work, which cannot fail to be of 
the greatest assistance to students either of Chinese or 
Japanese who may wish to complete their knowledge 
of the written language of those tongues, though it is 
sincerely to be hoped they may never be confronted with 
a task similar to that wliicli, as lie has told us in his 
preface, he encountered on an occasion of the liveliest 
interest to the forces of civilization. 

Ekxest Satow. 


The Shahxama of FirdCsi, translated from the Persian 
by Alexaxder Rogers, M.R.A.S. London : Chapman 
and Hall, 1907. 

I am afraid that the Shdhndma never will be popular 
in the West. Firdiisi was a great genius, and some of 
his tales are as exciting and as well told as those rehearsed 
by Ulysses to the Phteacians, but for Western readers 
they lack the charm of association. For Persians and 
Orientals generall}^ the work will always have a charm, 
and there are many lines in it which haunt their memories 
and are often quoted by them. Thus we find Babar, on 
the eve of his battle with Rana Sanga, quoting to his 
officers the couplet which says — 

“If I die famous, ’tis well 
A name I must have, for my body is Death’s ” ; 
and Jahangir, in his Memoirs, quotes, after Sa'di, a couplet 
from Iraj’s pathetic appeal to his brothers, and which has 
been thus rendered by Sir William Jones — 

“ Ah ! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain. 

It lives with pleasure, and it dies with pain.’ 

Sa'di invokes a blessing upon Firdusi’s tomb for this 
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couplet, and, indeed, it might well be a motto for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

But to Western readers the ShdhndriKi must seem 
somewhat dull and tedious. As Turner-Macan justly says : 
“ The principal defect of the poem, and that with which 
most others are connected, is its intolerable length.” To 
my thinking the most living of all Firdusi’s verses is 
his satire on Mahmud of Ghazni. It has come straight 
from the heart of the indignant poet, and is as spirited 
as anything in Pope, or in Byron’s En<jlis]i Bards and 
Scotch Bevieiuers. In the Shdhndma itself the most 
interesting passages are those which contain Firdusi's 
reflections on life, his allusions to himself, and his lament 
for his son. There is also a striking passage in which 
Khusrau assigns his reasons for refusing to give to liis 
father-in-law, the Emperor of Constantinople, the sacred 
relic of the True Cross, which was said to be in his 
Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers has made a gallant attempt to introduce 
Firdusi to English readers. His translation is much 
closer to the original than Joseph Champion’s, and it also 
covers much more ground. It seems, however, to be 
a mistake for anyone who is not a master of metre 
to try to combine literalness with an observance of the 
exigencies of rhyme. To borrow a phrase of Lord Derby’s 
the result commonly is to make a botch. The line by 
line and unrhymed version by Mr. S. Robinson of tlie 
episode of Zal and Rudabah is more dignified and o-ives 
a better idea of the original than Mr. Rogers’ rhymed 
couplets. Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Rogers’ 
book is the prose abstracts which fill up the gaps in 
his translation. 

In some instances Mr. Rogers has, I think, mistaken 
the meaning of the original. For example, at p. 22, after 
wrongly styling Zohak Bilvarasp, instead of Bewara'sp, he 
has the lines — - 
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“ And he two parts of ev’ry day would ride, 

And not for vengeance sake, but in pure pride.” 

Is not the poet’s meaning rather that “ day and night 
two squadrons (or, perhaps, two-thirds) (of Zohak’s 1 0,000 
Ai’ab steeds) were kept in .saddle, not for war, but for 
display”? The phrase dfi hahnih seems to me to refer 
to eavaliy, and not to tlie portions of day and night. 
If so, the lines are an Oriental parallel to those in The 
Lay of the Loftt Minstrel, which, in de.scribing the custom 
of Branksome Hall, say — 

“ Thirty steeds both fleet and wight 
Stood saddled in .stable day and night.” 

However, Mr. Rogers’ version has the support of Mohl, 
who translates, “ II etait jour et nuit presque toujours 
a cheval pour acquerir du pouvoir, mais non pour faire 
du mal.” According to Noldeke, Mohl was *■ kein strenger 
Philologe ”, and made many lingual and metrical mistakes. 
Still, I hesitate to set up my view against two such 
authorities as Mohl and Rogers, and must leave the point 
in doubt. The passage will be found at p. 22 of Turner- 
Macan’s edition. [Here I may express my regret that 
Captain Turner-Macan’s name has no place in Buckland’s 
Dictionary of Indian llioyraphy.] 

In the prose abstract at p. 02 Mr. Rogers speaks of 
Minuchihr as being the son of Iraj, but according to 
Firdusi (Macan, p. 70) he Avas Iraj’s grandson. His mother 
was Iraj’s posthumous daughter by Mali Afrid, and was 
given in marriage by her grandfather, Faridun, to Pashang, 
AAdio AA'as Faridun’s brother’s son. Such also is the state- 
ment of D’Herbelot, s.v. Manougeher, though the Rauzatu-s- 
Safa says that Minuchihr Avas really the son of Iraj. 

At p. 72 Rudabah’s maids are represented as taunting 
her with having fallen in lo\’e AAuth a man AA'hom her oaaui 
father had cast away. But for “ thy ” Ave ought to read 
“ his ”, the allusion being to Sam’s having exposed his 
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son Zal on Mount Elburz (see Macan, p. 113). At p. 77 
Mr. Rogers represents the faleon’.s remark about the eggs 
as unintelligible, but is it not explicable by the double 
meaning of the word for egg (l-hCiyuJi), and is not this 
how Mohl understood it (.see Macan, p. IIG) ? In the 
same page of Mr. Rogers’ translation Zal's Turkish boy is 
represented as sa 3 dng, “ The brave man looks for virtue 
in his wife,” etc., but does he not rather mean that 
a wise man abstains from marriage lest his wife should 
liave a daughter ? He is chaffing the girls who try to 
make out that Rudabah is .superior to Zfil (see Macan, l.c.). 
The boj’ is joking, but he expres.ses a sentiment current 
in his time and country, for when Mehrab liears from his 
wife about Riidabah’s having fallen in love with Zal he 
laments that he did not cut his daughter’s head oft’ as soon 
as she was born, and says his present trouble is tlie result 
of his not liaving followed the custom of his ancestors ! 
See Rogers, p. 91, and Macan, p. 132. 

At p. 87 Mr. Rogers has the couplet — 

“ They come to him and with a smile disclose 
From his own fortune there have come two foes.” 

To this he adds the note : “ This is a literal translation, but 
the passage is unintelligible.” The meaning, however, 
seems to be plain enough. Sara, the father of Zal, objects 
to the marriage of Zal and Rudabah on the ground that 
they are opposite elements or substances {rjohar, which 
does not mean gems here), like fire and water, Zal being 
a Persian and a servant of Minuchihr and Rudabah 
being a daughter of Mehrab, who is an Arab and a 
descendant of Zohacp The astrologers, however, come to 
liiin smiling, and tell him that two foes have, by good 
fortune, been united with one another. The result will 
be glorious, for Rustam will be born of the marriaD-e. 
Mehrab made a similar objection to the marriage, when 
talking to his wife Sindokht, to which she made the 
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sensible reply that Faridun had chosen wives for his sons 
out of Arabia. The remark of the astrologers is to be 
found in Turner-Macan’s edition, p. 127, but it is omitted 
in IMohl both in the text and the translation. At p. 183 
Hr. Rogers says of Rustam — 

“ That if upon a .stone he down would sit 
Botli of his feet at once would sink in it. 

From that day,” etc. 

But what Firdusi .says is that Rustam was so strong and 
ponderous that when he walked his feet pierced the stones. 
This strength (zor, not 'i\iz) w;is such an inconvenience to 
him that he prayed God to diminish it. 

H. B. 


G.\zetteer of the H.\z.\ra District (1907). By H. D. 

Watson, Civil Service, Settlement Officer. London ; 

Chatto & Windus, 1908. 

Apparently this volume on Hazara is a private issue of 
the official gazetteer recently compiled by Mr. Watson, 
with the addition of .some tifty-four illustrations. 

The original series of di.strict gazetteers, of which the 
compilation began about forty years ago, varied greatly 
in quality ; not only when comparing those of one 
province wdth another, but one district volume with 
another belonging to the same province. We had the 
well-ordered, but dry, lucidity of Sir W. Hunter’s Bengal 
scries ; the over-elaboration of Mr. Atkinson in one half, 
followed by perfunctoiy official ta.sk-work in the con- 
cluding half, of the (then) N.W.P. volumes ; and the 
almost perfect work turned out for Bombay under the 
inspiration of the late Sir James Campbell. Out of all 
the provinces the gazetteers of the Panjab districts were 
beyond comparison the wmrst. 

If what Mr, Watson has produced on Hazara is to be 
taken as an average specimen of the revised district 
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gazetteers for the new N.W. Frontier province and the 
Panjab itself, a welcome change has been effected. The 
several subjects have been well chosen, so as to cover the 
whole ground ; while their treatment is well balanced, 
each subject obtaining a due allotment of space. We 
have a descriptive chapter, then chapters on the people, 
the economic condition, revenue and administration, and 
the history of the district. Separate chapters are allotted 
to several important aspects of that history, which differ 
very widely from each other: (1) The Hazara Frontier; 
(2) Feudal Tanwal and the Family of Amb ; and (3) Tlie 
Kagan Valley. Then follow the usual place directory, seven 
appendices, thirteen selected official tables of statistics, and 
a glossary of vernacular terms. Altogether we have a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of this interesting region. 

The early history is given with fair fullness, though 
I daresay for that period more information could be added 
by patient expert research. But the Sikh period (1818-47) 
is admirably dealt with. Best of all is the account of our 
early occupation of the country, comprising the doings of 
James Abbott, who belongs to the heroic age of Anglo- 
Indian history. Such a man was perhaps bound to suffer 
the fate of heroes when times of quiet return. He was 
superseded in 1852 (partly by his own fault), and in 1896 
passed away almost forgotten at the age of 89. 

The tribal history, which is most important in a 
district like Hazara, is gone into with the requisite detail. 
There are many admirable photographs of tribal groups, 
Utmanzais, Awans, Mishwani.s, Kagan Gujars, Hasanzais, 
Swathis. But the most charming feature of the book is 
the many photographs of beautiful scenery. A man who 
has passed all his service in the ordinary districts of the 
Gangetic plain, grows envious of those happier mortals 
who can lighten at least some years of their long exile 
by dwelling in what seems, from these pictures, to be 
a terrestrial paradise. William Irvine. 
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The Adventures of John Smith in Malaya, 1600-5. 

By A. Hale. Leyden : E. J. Brill, 1909. 

This book of seventeenth century adventures conies to 
us in very questionable shape. John Smith, who is not 
really John Smith, ivas the son of a notorious actress, 
name not given, by a clergyman of note, name equally 
suppressed. The supposed original MS., as is to be 
inferred from pp. 5, 6, was sent to his two half-brothers 
in Europe upon John Smith’s death in Patani in the 
Malay Peninsula about the year 1626. If we are to deal 
with the book as a real contemporary record, we should 
at least be vouchsafed some information as to tlie histoiy 
of the MS. since 1626, and be told the exact place where 
it is at present deposited. 

But it is not in the least necessary to ti'ouble our heads 
about such matters. The book is a pure romance of 
adventure, and, accepted as such, must be given very high 
rank indeed. The author is a master of the method in 
which the best of such books have always been written, 
and as regards the details of Malay history and character 
he seems to have added wide i-eading to considerable 
personal experience. The title-page bears the name 
“ A. Hale ”, with no further indication of position or 
quality ; perhaps we may assume him to be identical with 
the “Hale” named by Dr. M. Moszkowski as an authoritative 
writer on the races of the Malay Peninsula (this Journal, 
1909, p. 705). 

The story of what happened during the detention of 
the ships on the West Coast of Africa is most exciting, and 
as we read we are persuaded that all these things must 
have happened. We learn to know and like the race of 
dwarfs whom the .sailors befriended, and follow eagerly 
the incidents of the succes.sful campaign against the big 
savages, their oppressors (p. 21 to p. 122). In due time 
we reach Malay waters and the plot thickens ; until at 
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last we arrive at Patani in the Peninsula (p. 167). From 
this point to the end the author i.s at his very best. 

John Smith is left at Patani, a solitary white man, to 
look after the trading intere.sts of the expedition. The 
old queen is kind to him ; he is provided with two lovely 
wives ; and is then promoted to be a sort of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (p. 178). The old queen wants to marry 
the hero, but he prudently decline.s the honour. For what 
read as very insufficient reasons he resists conversion 
to Mahomedanism. In fact, Mr. Hale seems to think 
Mahomedanism is a faith far superior in most respects 
to Christianity. John Smith is next chosen for a mission 
into the interior, with orders to counteract the intrigues 
and encroachments of the neighbouring Perak king and 
his feudatories. The account of this mission, which was 
finally successful, gives occasion for charming pictures of 
Malay scenery, social life, and character, and as a coirtrast, 
an absorbing narrative of a vigorous raid into the enemy’s 
country. 

If only one or two rather warm passages were excised, 
this work could be issued as a book for boys, when it 
would certainly become, an enormous success. What 
higher praise can I accord than this : that it reminds 
me throughout of Daniel Defoe and his Adventures of 
Captain Singleton 1 

WiLLi.\M Irvine. 


Stobia do Mogok, ok Mogul India, 1653-1708. By 
Niccolao Manucci. Tramslated by W. Irvine. 
Indian Text Series, Vol. IV. pp. xivq 605. London ; 
John Murray. 12s. net. 

The preceding volumes of this stately and important 
work have been reviewed in the pages of our Journal 
with so much authority and completeness — vols. i and ii 
over the respected initials “H. B.” in 1907, and vol. iii 
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by Mr. Donald Fergu.son in 1908 — that the present writer 
i'eels himself incompetent to attempt more than a very 
brief and simple notice of thi.s, the concluding volume of 
i\Ir. Irvine’s meritorious and successful undertaking. It, 
of course, carries on the narrative of Manucci to its 
close ; but it does much more than this. The linal 200 
pages contain a large number of “ Additional Notes and 
Emendations in which Mr. Irvine shows how carefully 
he has noted the various suggestions of his critics ; 
then a very full bibliogi’aphy of authors cited or referred 
to ; and lastly an index of most satisfactory completeness 
to the whole four volumes. The first 400 pages cany 
on the chatty and gossipy journal of the shrewd old 
Venetian adventurer right up to the death of the aged 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707. 

As to the matter of this volume, it falls, like tliat 
of the preceding ones, into two distinct parts, wliich 
are presented alternately in sections, apparently on no 
particular plan beyond that of varying the interest of 
the narrative and so maintaining the reader’s attention. 
The two parts are, of course, the continuation of the 
history of the Mogul Empire, under the shadow of which 
Manucci lived so long, and the fortunes of the Christian 
missions in the South of India. The former part, as in 
preceding volumes, is a curious combination of historical 
matter and Court gossip, much being of a most amusing- 
character. But in the present volume the part devoted 
to the Christian missions assumes very large proportions, 
and unfortunately is of anything but an edifying character. 
A great amount of it consi.sts of a most minute and 
frequently tedious account of the deplorable quarrels 
between various parties of the Christian missioners them- 
selves and their converts. It is perhaps not ea.sy at 
this distance of time to assign blame to one or the other 
side in these long -continued disputes between members 
of different religious orders and their friends. It can 
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scarcely be denied that Manucci writes with considerable 
bitteiness, and, it is to be feared, not without prejudice, 
largely of a political or national character. He is all 
through extremely severe against the Jesuits and their 
partisans ; his sympathies are no less strong in favour 
of the Capuchins. As a result, much of his curious 
narrative is distinctly disedifying. How far we can trust 
Manucci’s accuracy or impartiality, we cannot undertake 
to discuss, nor have we at this time the materials to 
help us to a full judgment. Whatever can be done to 
elucidate his narrative, and especially the very considerable 
amount of argumentation concerning the canon law in 
which he indulges, has been done with singular patience 
and impartiality by Mr. William Irvine, who deserves 
our warmest congratulations on this successful completion 
of his difficult and laborious task. 

If all the subsequent volumes of the well -conceived 
“ Indian Texts Series ” rise to the level of this first 
instalment, there can be no question of its value i ' , ’^e 
study of the history and civilization of the Indian Empire. 

L. C. Cas.^ktelli. 


Netsuke Veesuch einer Geschichte der japanischex 
SCHNITZKUNST. Von ALBERT BrOCKHAU.S. Mit 272 
schwarzen uud 53 bunten Abbildungen. 2'® Verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig : Brockhaus, 1908. 

In this splendid and beautifully illustrated work, 
a monument of German accuracy and literary con- 
scientiousness, I find much more than a collector’s record. 
The volume is, in fact, a complete treatise, absolutely 
unique in its comprehensive and scholarly dealing with 
its subject, upon that unapproachable wonder of Japanese 
art — the netsuke. Ivory and wood carvings are of course 
common enough all the world over, but beyond the borders 
of the Dragon-fly Land, one might almost say outside of 
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the limits somewhat widely understood of the three “ fu ”, 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto, no such work has ever been 
executed as that of the netsuke-fthi of the Tokugawa 
period, to which their pi-oductions alone suffice to lend 
an artistic glory of the highest rank. But to appreciate 
netsuM, to understand them even, no little study is 
necessary, and in the present volume will be found as 
complete a guide to that most fascinating branch of 
artistic erudition as at the present day is possible. In 
view of the importance of the subject in the history of 
Asiatic civilization, I venture to occupy a page or two 
of this Journal with some account, necessarily inadequate, 
of Herr Brockhaus’ superb work. 

The word netsuhe is usually written characters 

which taken literally mean “ root-fastener ” or “ stud ”. 
But read rebus-wise, as many Japanese scripts are, tliey 
might mean “bone” ([ho]ne) “button” or “disk”. It is, 
however, possible that they were originally nothing but 
oddly or conveniently shaped natural knobs of hard wood 
or root, worn above the folds of the girdle or obi to 
prevent the slipping of the hiino, the single or double cord 
rove through one hole or two holes in them, to the other 
end of which were attached the koshisage or trousseau 
the dweller in Old Japan commonly carried about with 
him — tabako-ire, tobacco pouch, inro, lacquered drug-case, 
hi-uchi-bako, tinder-box, yatate, inkhorn, etc., kinchaku, 
purse, etc. — one or more of these. The hiino was usually 
further adapted to its purpose by a smaller ojime or 
odome, a one- or two-holed disk or ball which served to 
constrict the loop. It is not improbable, indeed, that the 
netsuke (another script for which was ^ or “pendant”) 
was a development of the ojime. The material used was 
a hard, close-grained wood, lacquered or plain, or ivory 
or walrus tusk, or bone, coral, tortoise-shell, agate, amber, 
•shibuichi (an alloy of copper and silver), shakudo (silver- 
bronze, with a little gold to give it tone), sentaku (bronze 
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containing zinc and lead), or some pure metal, even soft 
iron. In cliaracter the oietsuke, which miglit be rendered 
“disk”, “stud”, “ knop ”, or “button”, were vianju or 
cake-shaped, a disk variously chased or carved in relief ; 
bcrjamihuta, mirror - lidded, inset with a metal plate 
elaborately decorated with lines, .scrolls, or figures ; or 
it represented some natural object, or element or scene of 
the life and tradition of Japan or China. Of the last- 
mentioned class many are rather okimuno, “ figurines,'' 
or oToups, than true npt-<iike, and are not adapted for 
wearing with the koshifiaf/c. 

One has but to examine a single iiftsuke to understand 
the uniqueness of these most fascinating objects. Before, 
however, attempting .some brief survey of tlieir attraction.s 
a word or two may be said as to the history of this form 
of glyptic art. Roughly speaking, tlieir production (in 
Old Japan) is conterminous with the rule of the Tokugawa 
Shdguns from 1003 to 1868. It is doubtful whether any 
pieces can be certainly ascribed to a period earlier than 
the seventeenth century, though the author gives to his 
fir.st period the wide limits of 1450-1720. The glyptic 
work of much of this long tract of time was confined to 
Buddhist sculpture, the execution of bronze and wood 
statues of a colossal character, chiefly of Buddhas, and 
the carving of masks more or less artistically grotesque 
in Ruskin’s sense. The second period is comprised 
between 1711 and 1817, and during it the best netsuke 
woi'k was produced, especially after 1780. The artists 
now began to attach their names, often their place of 
re.sidence, and, more rarely, the object or dedication 
of the piece. Of this intricate and difficult division of 
netsuke erudition, Herr Brockhaus has mastered the 
complicated secret, but it were vain to attempt here 
any account of so esoteric a portion of the subject of 
his book. Greater mastery over material, perfection and 
fluency of line, richness and variety of conception, above 
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all insight, observation, and the peculiar humour of the 
folk characterize the production of this period. The 
principal names are the various Shuzan, especiall}' 
Yoshimura Shuzan (1704-81), Ogasawara Isai (1781-S), 
Miwa, .still a name to conjure with, among Japanese 
bric-a-brac dealers, and the several Minkil of Ise, with 
the hu(j(‘a (a title of honour) Slmgetsu, and members of 
the Okano famil}^, the.se latter-named flourishing’ in the 
early years of the nineteenth centur\-. The third and la.st 
period extends from 1818 to the date of that contact 
with the We.st which was the beginning of the end of 
true Japanese art. The art of the neUid-t-fh.i scarcely 
advanced in cjuality during this period, but its production 
enormously inert'ased : Herr Brockhaus' list comprises 
•some oOO names belonging to these thirty odd years. 
Among the principal names are Ryukei, Tomochika, 
Naga-i Raitan, Okatomo, and Gyuka. Some collectors 
prefer the ivor^’ net^ahe of this generation to those of 
any other period. I am myself inclined to think that 
the most elegant and decoi’ative work of the Tokugawa 
dynasty was produced towards its close ; the craftsman- 
.ship is then often most delicately and daintily line and 
perfect ; but few are the new flights of fancj' or points 
of the peculiar humour of the Japanese glyptic artist to 
be found in nineteenth century examples — the range of 
.subjects had by that time become exhausted, and even the 
modes of treatment were approaching a natural limit. 
The flguriues — to quote an instance — of Shoki, the goblin- 
queller and his (juelled goblin, a contrast of virtuous power 
with the real weakness of evil, show little novmlty, and 
are largely replicas of a common idea. 

To me much the most interesting netsuke are the figures 
or groups representing a scene of common life. One now 
before me shows two men amusing themselves with a trial 
of strength, palm against palm. It is the psychological 
moment — one will win, but it is impossible to say which ; 
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both figures have quite different expressions and attitudes. 
The artist has caught the very moment hefmx the contest 
is decided, when of course the interest would be over ; 
a hundred times I have watched the struggle, as it were, 
always with the same interest, the same admiration of, the 
artist’s power. The author gives a coloured plate of 
a netsiike forming part of his own collection : a nearly 
naked man crouching over a trap in which he thinks he 
has caught a rat, who, however, has got on his back and 
mocks him. Here again, with infinite humour, the exact 
instant is seized when the man has found the trap empty 
but not yet perceived — he soon will — the escaped animal 
on his back. Such subjects appear, and of course are, 
trivial ; it is their treatment that makes them works of 
art; just as, in a different way, is the case with many 
of Wordsworth’s lyrics. Many examples of this peculiar 
and essentially Japanese humour are given in Herr 
Brockhaus’ volume. The reader, after a little practice 
in close examination of the illustrations and a careful 
reference to the text, will not fail to be, one might 
almost say, startled into admiration, much more so 
had he the actual 'iietsuke before him. He would 
turn them over and over, view them from every side, 
top and bottom ; he would not find a single detail 
neglected, every point of the story told or suggested, 
a Tmdtuin in farvo indeed, and every element of the 
multum perfectly rendered, a marvel of compression, 
fullness, vigour, and fluency, and so well worthy of 
ranking as an artistic achievement. Even in the figures 
of fruits or flowers, or animals not being quadrupeds, he 
will find the same dynamic quality of life united with 
complete, almost meticulous truth to nature, often a sly 
bit of humour indicative of the artist’s quiet joy inter- 
mingled, as it were, with the composition. Perhaps, 
however, only the collector can really know this feeling 
to the full ; it needs experienced observation and that 
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familiarity with the n'dxuki artist’s oiiviroiimeut, physical 
and moral, with his aim and method, which this volume 
so amply renders possible, to see the whole of what is 
visible to the eye bodily or mental. The hand of the 
true artist is erprally seen in the gesture, attitude, and 
drapery of the tigurines, be they of god or goblin ; but 
the human face, the human form, the shapes of quadrupeds, 
the beauty of man or woman, are not well rendered either 
in Japanese glyptic or in Japanese pictorial art. It is 
in this respect that Japanese art so widely differs from 
the art of ancient Greece. 

It remains briefly to describe tlie contents of Herr 
Brockhaus' volume. A general account of the netsuke, 
full of accurate learning, is followed by a history of its 
development, for which all available sources of information, 
Japanese and Western, have boon consulted. Next we 
have brief biographies of the principal artists, with an 
elaborate explanation of the various methods, in which 
they hide rather than reveal in Chinese script their ever- 
varying personal and artistic names, thus giving the 
amplest guidance possible towards the date and authorship 
of particular examples, together with a list of many 
hundreds of names with tlieir Chinese scripts and the 
needful indexes. Lastly comes a very full and valuable 
presentment of the various motives and subjects of the 
/nJ.su/i-e - s/ii’s art, followed by a descriptive catalogue 
of Herr Brockhaus’ own extensive collection of nearly 
1800 pieces. Tliere is also an exhaustive list of other 
collections, and a full bibliography, with interesting notices 
of prices realized at sales. The largest collection in 
existence probably is that of Mr. H. Seymour Trower, 
who says : “ I find the charm ... as fresh [as] and 
perhaps even keener than when I began. ’ The estimation 
in which these ex<]uisite productions are held is shown 
by the enormous prices often given for a single nf'tmke. 
At the Bing auction in Paris in 1906 prices ran from 
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60 to over 5000 francs — many of the netmhe then sold 
might have been bought twenty years earlier for two t)r 
three dollars or even less. It should be added that the 
Japanese themselves do not attach a very great value to 
these or to other examples of ukiyo or living art. 

The black and white illustrations in the text, after 
drawings and photographs, are excellent ; the full-page 
coloured photogravures to m}^ mind are not always quite 
so good. Some of the latter might have been better had 
the electric light been used more efficiently. The type is 
in roman, comfortable for English eyes, and the text is 
absolutely free from the ponderosity that sometimes spoils 
German prose. I do not quite like the hot-pressed shin}- 
paper, which is not pleasant to the eye, and somewhat 
injures the “ japanesy ” character of the illustrations, but 
probably its use is unavoidable. I should add that a 
very good general account is given of Japanese art and 
interesting comparisons drawn with Greek and mediaeval 
art, and lastly that this fine quarto volume affords throughout 
most profitable reading to the student, artistic or not, of 
Eastern life. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


Bouddhisme, Opinions sur l’histoire de la dogmatique. 
Par L. DE LA Vallee Poussin. Paris : Beauchesne, 
1909. 4s. 

This is a reprint of lectures delivered before the 
Institut Catholique in Paris, last year, by the well-known 
Ghent professor. The lectures themselves are one of 
a series of lectures on the history of religions delivered 
in that institution. Monseigneur Boy, Bishop of Alinda, 
has dealt with the religious beliefs of modern savages, 
and the Baron Carra de Vaux with Islam ; and others are 
to follow. M. Poussin (p. 10) considers the study of 
the history of religions as chimerical, and the Hibbert 
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Lectures in particular as presumptuous in their aims. 
It is all the more remarkable as a sign of the times tc 
find that his own Church is moving in this direction, and 
he himself taking part in so chimerical and presumptuous 
a branch of historical inquiry. 

After an introductory lecture the author discusses in 
Lecture II (called chapter 1) the original teaching of the 
Buddha. His main point is that Pali scholars are wi’ong 
in supposing that the doctrine of the Three Signs (or more 
especially the last of the three, the doctrine of anatta) 
involves any denial of the soul. He, on the other hand, 
supposes the Buddha’s own teaching on the question of 
the soul theory to have been agnostic — -neither affirming 
nor denying the existence within the body of a separate 
and eternal entity called the soul, but simply saying that 
that was a question not worth discussing. The difierence 
does not seem to be very great. 

There is one passage which the author quotes as 
favouring his view — the well-known Sutta on the Burden- 
bearer, which was discussed in this Journal for 1901, 
pp. 308 and 573, by the late Professor E. Hardy and the 
author of these lectures. The former there pointed out 
that the passage is entirely in accordance with the anatta 
view put forward in so many others. Every human is 
a burden-bearer. True. But it does not at all follow, 
which is the very point in dispute, that he has. in the 
view of the early Buddhists, inside of him a minute 
creature, the size of a thumb, called an attd or soul, which 
will escape from the body at death through an aperture 
in the suture of the skull. Quite the contrary. The 
puggala, or person, is distinctly stated, in this very 
passage, to consist solely of the five khandhas, or 
mutually supporting groups, of material and mental 
qualities. It is strange that, through the whole of the 
chapter, the discussion in this Journal is quietly ignored ; 
and it is throughout taken for granted that the Sutta 
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referred to (S. iii, 25) maintains the existence of the soul 
or mannikin. 

The next lecture gives a cleai- and popular account of 
some of the main tenets of various later schools, so fai- as 
that is possible considering the very small number of texts 
that are as yet published. The following lecture discusses 
the whole evolution of the ideas concerning tlie Buddha, 
and the Buddhas, from the fifth century B.C. down to the 
time of the rise of the Amitabha theory, which is dated, 
very problematically, about the first century a.b. On 
both these subjects there arc interesting remarks which 
lead to the regret that the lecturer's time and space were 
so very limited. 

Another lecture deals with the future Buddha, and 
more especially with the conception, so fully worked out 
in mediaeval Buddhism, that everyone should endeavour 
to become a Buddha in the future, should enter upon the 
career, not of Arahant, but of Bodhisattva. And, finally, 
we have a sketch of the rise and meaning of the Tantra 
beliefs and practices so far as they were Buddhist. 

In the Preface, we are glad to see, the author announces 
his intention of publishing a larger work, in which the 
many interesting historical problems here touched upon 
in the author’s genial phrases shall be considered at 
greater length, and with the addition of references from 
other works. There is probably no one living who has 
.studied the later literature of the Indian Buddhists with 
greater care and completeness than the writer of these 
lectures, and such a work would be a mo.st welcome 
addition to our imperfect knowledge. The field is so vast 
that no one student can cover the whole of the ground 
To add anything of positive value to the hi.story is 
already difficult enough, involving as it does a sober 
judgment in matters also of philology and philo.sophy 
And it is all the more difficult as no one has yet made 
any adequate attempt to trace the development of 
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Buddhist thought from the time of Kanislika onwards. 
But we shall never understand the history of thought 
in India until this is done. Let me assure M. Poussin 
that we of the Pali side of our common research will 
receive, with real gratitude, whatever he tells us of his 
side of the subject. 

T. W. Khy-s Davids. 


CoxvERSATioxs EX Laxgue Malalse (coiiiposees dans 
I’idiome usuel de la peninsule malaise) ecrites en 
caracteres arabes, transcrites en caracteres latins et 
traduites eii fran(,'ais. Par ALBERT Mersier. Paris : 
Imprimerie R. Mouod, Poirre, & Cie., 1905. 

To write a good phrase-book of conversational Malay 
is not as easy as it looks. The pei-son who essays to do it 
has to steer a course like that which lies between ticylla 
and Charybdis. On the one hand he must avoid the 
pedantries and peculiarities of the written language. 
Nothing would be easier than to compile a collection of 
extracts from Malay literature ; it has been done times 
without number, and of course such collections are ^•ery 
useful to students of ilalay litei'ature. But they are not 
colloquial Malay, any mure than Johnsonese is colloquial 
English. On the other hand, the phrase-book maker must 
not fall into the depths of bazaar jargon. There have 
been many little 3Ialay phrase-books that erred on this 
side ; they embodied a sort of “ kitchen Kaffir ” talk 
bearing the same relation to 3Ialay that pidgin-Engiish 
does to the talk of the average Englishman conversing 
with his family or friends. 3Iost of the existing phrase- 
books are more or less on these lines. It would be 
invidious to mention names : their name is legion, and 
they are much alike in this respect. 

The reason is simple enough. The average ilalay, so 
long as he is talking to other 3Ialays, speaks his language 
as it should be spoken, using (quite naturally and without 
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thinking about it) the many peculiar idioms with which 
Malay abounds. But the moment he has to speak to a 
foreigner, whether Chinese, Indian, or European, he begins 
(perhaps with the polite desire of making things easy for 
him) to “talk down” to the stranger’s level. He then uses 
a sort of simplified Malay, avoiding all the characteristic 
idioms of the language, and even in some cases modifying 
the syntax, so as to make it more like what the other 
is accustomed to. In fact, he begins to talk pidgin- 
Malay, just as the Englishman in Hong- Kong talks pidgin- 
English to his Chinese servants, and for much the same 
reason. Then some enterprising European comes along, 
whose ambition it is to compile a book of Malay phrases 
taken down at first hand from the very lips of a pure 
Malay, and carefully writes down this stuflP and publishes 
it, with the results that are apparent in most of the 
existing phrase-books. 

To do M. Mersier justice, I must say that he has on the 
whole succeeded pretty well in avoiding these pitfalls. 
His sentences, if not always ideally pure Malay (which 
is hard to come by colloquially nowadays) are at any rate 
fair specimens of the vernacular, being neither a patch- 
work of bookish language nor yet too much disfigured 
with bazaar jargon. But there are exceptions. Apa 
(ingluo boyJcah clirumah ini (p. xxvi) is not the “ idiome 
usuel de la peninsule malaise ” : the ajxi is a rather 
objectionable Javanism, never (so far as I remember) heard 
in the Peninsula. I do not like the expression daiung 
kasini (ibid.) : datang ka-mari would be more usual and 
correct. Sometimes the French version is inadequate : 
for instance, “ un cheval pie (tachete) ” does not fully 
translate satu kuda heking yang hagus. The Malay 
phrases are given in the Arabic character as well, but 
this has not been done in a very good style of hand- 
writing (it is reproduced by lithography, apparently), nor 
is the spelling always that which is usually considered 
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correct. No doubt Malay spelling in tlie Arabic character 
is still in such a fluid state tliat a good deal of variation 
is permissible. But there are limits, and I cannot say 
that I approve of j^lj for . 

The book will be of service as an introduction to the 
study of the spoken language. For this reason I rather 
regret that a system of spelling in the Roman character 
has been adopted, which tthough suited to the primai’y 
purpose of the book, viz. the instruction of Frenchmen) 
is sufficiently ditferent from the ordinary orthograph}' 
of Romanized Malay to be ratlier confusing to people of 
other nationalities. The standard orthography now in 
use in the Peninsula is so simple, and so adequate for 
everyday purposes, that it seems a pity to depart from 
it when, with the help of some four or live rules of 
pronunciation as regards particular letters, it would have 
served M. Mersier's purpose just as well as the .system he 
has adopted. In this respect I think the book might have 
been improved. The Dutch .spelling of Malay, ungainly 
as it is to our eyes, has at any rate such prestige as 
ancient and widespread usage can confer ; yet in their 
linguistic writings Dutcli scholars frequently u.se an 
orthography which (being nearer to an international 
standard) approximates very closely to that of English 
Romanized Malay. Tliere seems to be no point, at this 
time of day, in inventing a new French spelling for 
Malay in a work that is intended for students. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


CiNQUANTE Hi.stoires D’ExTREME-ORiENT,mises 611 fran^ais 
d’apres les textes malais, annotees et precedees d’un 
coup d’oeil sur la Malaisie. Par Albert Mersier. 
Paris : Societe Generale dTinpression, 1908. 

This little book contains a serie.s of extracts from Malay 
works (principally those of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir) 
done into French. They are very readable, and will no 
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doubt be useful to a good nuinbei- of people who cannot 
read them in the original. The translation appears to 
have been well done, and the notes are generally informing. 
Sometimes, however, they are not as accurate as could be 
desired. For instance, in Abdullah’s curious list of demons 
and devilries (p. 89) the word “Katagoran” { = keteguran) 
is not, I think, the name of a ghost, but denotes the fact 
of being accosted by one and the calamitous consequences 
which are supposed to result from such an encounter. 
Again, DjembalaTig, terkeno, ohat gouna does not mean 
“ an earth-spirit struck by a magic drug ”. The two 
things are unconnected. Jembulang is no doubt an earth- 
spirit, but the “ being affected by a magic drug ” is not 
his portion, but that of some luckless wight whose enemies 
have put a spell upon him to do him harm. The fact is 
that Abdullah in his list mixes up the various logical 
and grammatical categories in fine confusion : some of 
his words are the names of devils and ghosts, others of 
enchantments and other magic devices and processes. 

Of the Introduction which precedes the extracts I need 
not say more than that it gives a rather fascinating 
picture of this corner of the East, with special reference 
to Java and the Malay Peninsula. If not very profound 
it is bright and sympathetic : the work of an intelligent 
and appreciative visitor, not of a permanent resident, who 
sees more of the seamy side and has become a trifle dulled 
to the charm of this region. It is none the worse, perhaps, 
for that ; and if it stimulates a few more Frenchmen to 
travel and visit these countries (as it urgently invites 
them to do), I have no doubt that they will not regret 
the experience, though possibly they may not find them 
the “ earthly Paradise ” that M. Mersier’s idealizing fancy 
has beheld in them. 

The book unfortunately contains a considerable number 
of misprints, and would have been the better for more 
careful proof-reading. C. 0. Blagden. 
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Paul Olthamare. La formule bouddhique des douze 

CAUSES ; sox SENS ORIGIXEL ET SOX IXTERPERTATIOX 
THEOLOGIQUE. pp. 53. Geneve, 1909. (One of the 
monographs publislied for the Jubilee of the University 
of Geneva.) 

I feel more than satisfied with this new contribution to 
the history of Buddhist dogma. I am not sure, and 
I think Professor P. Oltramare is not sure, that he has 
succeeded in deciphering the original meaning of the 
cumbrous list of the twelve causes ; but he has worked 
out a lot of very interesting observations, and he may be 
right on the whole, (ij)re--t tout. As concerns the analysis 
lie gives of the sources, the so-called genuine Pali texts, 
and the elucidation of the numerous and divergent Canonic, 
Southern and Northern scholastic views, clearness and 
erudition have conspired to make his short article by far 
the best on the subject. European theories are summarized 
and criticized in the happiest way: the histoiy of Buddhist 
philology is not a % ery cheering one. 

To chiefly concern ourselves with the primary meaning 
of the paticciisavmf[>Lula, Professor Oltramare first 
maintains that the redactors did not aim at explaining 
“ existence ”, but rather “ how existence is what it is, 
sutfering ”. That may be right. I willingly admit that 
neither Gautama nor his true disciples, heirs of his 
practical wisdom, did care much for metaphysics. But 
there is a preliminary problem, more hard to unravel than 
to cut otf: “Is the pruUtya^omutpada pre-canonic — 
I mean, really authentic If it is not pre-canonic, it may 
have been, from the very outset, scholastic at the bottom, 
or, as Professor Oltramare would say, a theological master- 
piece : we are justified in believing that it is the result 
of many-sided and heterogeneous contaminations. On the 
contrary, if it be really genuine, how is it to be under- 
stood 1 “ In the simple.st possible way,” must be the 

answer. That is : “ My life is miserable and will come 
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to a miserable end with old age and death, because I am 
born. I am born because I am in the world of becoming. 
I ‘ become ' because I am continually nourishing my 
existence. I nourish it by the very fact that I have 
appetites. I have appetites because I feel. I feel because 
I have contact with things, because my organs are active. 
My organs are active becau.se I am contrasted, as far as 
I am an individual, with the ‘ non-moi ’. I am an 
individual because my conscience is pervaded with the 
idea of personality. My conscience has been made what 
it is by previous experiences ; and these experiences have 
infected my conscience, because ‘ I did not know ’ ” 
(pp. 28-9). 

To say the truth, the only “ members ” of the chain that 
are really clear are mddyatanu — tr-vm, jdti — marana, etc. 
I fear that it is impossible to “ ascertain ” the original 
meaning of bhava and updddmi ; serious doubts arise 
concerning the real import of miai/kdras, vijfidmi, 
'iidmarapa. 

One will mo.st probably acknowledge that bhava cannot 
have been understood originally — as it was later— as 
a ^evyfia : (1) karmabhava, act-producing, (2) upaputti- 
bhava, existence at the arising state, conceptional or pre- 
conceptional existence. Professor Oltramare’s translation, 
“I am born (jdti) because I was to be reborn, because 
I am in the World of Desire (kdmadhdtu), because 
I exist (bhava) j’ has much on its side. It is not altogether 
a new one, but there is “ maniere de dire ”. And it would 
be unfair to disbelieve it because it is simple and witty. 
That Buddhist phrases do not always involve profound 
ideas, is so far evident. And the most uncompromising 
translation of bhava is perhaps the best. — As Professor 
Oltramare observes, very keenly indeed, the number 
“ twelve ” was a pre- Buddhistic datum, and to fill the 
twelve sections synonymous phrases were of use. 

Upadana would be the “ taking up ”, the assimilation 
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by a living and conscious being of the elements of being, 
i.e,, the s/rnvnZ/e's', botli material (bodily), and psychic, 
r('da ?u< and so on. It is certain that upadana is the 
fuel, the alimentary principle of tire : that the “exterior” 
element, rapn (inatter), is said to be ’ taken up”, tipatta, 
wlien it is assimilated to tlie body, tvhen it becomes 
“interior” {ildlijiilfinil-ii, Xorthern Sutras); that elements 
like “feeling” (ri'di'iia), individualized as they are (since 
each ut'diinCt is produced by such and .such “contact”), 
can be looked upon as jtol^’geneous elements to be frag- 
mentarily “ taken up ' : such is certainly the case for the 
“intellectual element” {vijiiduo.), which is styled later 
a dltdfti, like earth, water, etc. (and to the viJnCinadhdtiv 
finally converge all the psychological states or phenomena, 
r<^d<ind, -suny ad, etc.). It is also certain that, like upadana, 
the four “ aliments ' are produced by “thirst” 

(i/'S/at) (see Mujjh.. i. 47, 2(31 = Abhidliarmakosavyakhya, 
Soc. As., fol. 2o0 a <S), and that the “taking up” of the 
several “elements" {■dMiidhiis) is described at length 
in Mnjjli. i, all. We have there a bundle, a hidCipa of 
pi-oofs, which cannot be easily disposed of, and assures 
a high %’alue to the conjecture of Professor Oltramare. 
On the other liand, sciiolastic interpretations of iipcidaw 
are manifold ; the so-called four upd.ddno'^ (kunia, dvi^fi, 
illdvrata, fttiiic.vdda) look very fanciful, and the original 
notion must have been ditierent from the scholastic 
ones. Nevertheless, I cannot say that I am absolutely 
“ converted Before reading Professor Oltramare’s 
observations and perusing his authorities, I had been 
struck by a canonic gloss, to which Professor Kern has 
called attention ’ yd vf'd(-t'tiitsu- iid'ndt t(td 'iiptidd^iCLii'h 
{MajjhA, 266 = d/un ual, p. 47, note). An old (abhidharmik) 
definition of upaduna is kamudmi chandardrjah (Abhi- 
dharmakosa, 236 d), alias hhoyandih prdptaye Idesa- 
^ciTixuddcdt^dVL^'dJiti, alias cdtiD^vtdlitiJb Idcaodh later 
Jcnrbndkxepiukd I'crndvi, “ efficient cause of the projection of 
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act” {Madhyainakavrtti, xxvi, 6). All these texts point 
to the quasi-identifieation of upadana and trswct. “Thirst,” 
too, is ncindl, kUsa, and cause of act. And the idea is 
near at hand that upadana is a more active form of 
desire, its paryutthana, not only desire, but, as Professor 
Kern says, “ clinging, ettbrt.” That would be “ self- 
complacency”, “consent”, contrasted with “tentation”. 
Majjh. i, 266, supports this view, and I believe it highly 
probable that it can and must be mingled with Professor 
Oltramare’s opinion, also a canonic one, to realize the 
imprecision and the resources of the ancient Buddhist 
ideology and terminology. 

Our author has clearlj' stated, for the first time, that 
the pratltyasamutpado, has to be understood “ en fonction” 
of the theory of the ftkandhas (matter and psychological 
elements of the human being). And although he under- 
values or disapproves (following M. A. Barth) M. E. 
Senart’s opinion that xvpadana = lipadanaskandkas, he 
himself shows the happiest way of understanding this 
equivalence. Upadana. (let us say hyper-tr.<tna) is clinging 
to the exterior objects of desire {kdmardgu) and to the 
existence of the self (scholasticallj’, to heresies relative to 
the self and to his welfare), and therefore to the verv 
elements in absence of which no existence or self whatever 
can be thought of. Or, if the translation “hyper-ir.saa” i.s 
wrong, tipadana, in any case, is trpiCi, as far as trpia is 
generative of further existence, here or hereafter (bkara ), 
by the very fact that it nourishes the self (nuviurdjKi.) 
The topatta, skandhas into which, accordino- to the stereo- 
typed phrase of the Sanskrit siitras, ripens the fruit of 
action,^ are updtia, because there is a power of upadana. 
in the act produced by desire. And it seems hardly 
possible todoubtthat the phrase tipKidayiufika ndhu (iqxldaya 
rapa, upadanarupa) is a contamination of the tipadana 

' . . . na bhiksavah kamnani . . . bahye prthimhatau vipacyant, 

. . . apt tiipattem ifkaudhadliatvayatanesu. ^ ’ 
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of the Pratityasaiimtpada with the shaidlui^ of an 
independent psj^cho-physiological theory, the origin of 
which is presumably pre-Buddhistie. 

Let us now see how, according to Professor Oltrainare, 
iidnvvvaiHL is produced froni rljnuna. ‘‘In the Brahmin 
schools, ndmurapn points out a being as characterized by 
its visible characters {rupa) and as marked for thought 
by its name {ndnio).'’ This phrase obtains almost the 
same meaning in Buddhism : iKAimi.rupd is “ the individual 
wuth all its contingencies ”, and tlie individual is a being 
<)f desire, of becoming, of sutlering, because he is intelligent 
and conscious. “ Therefore namarapd, is caused by rijnd na, 
i.e. the knowledge that distinguishes subject and object,' 
and lays subject into the dependence of object. When 
L'tpinna disappears all the elements of ndmarirpo dis- 
appear too.” Although namnriijyd is used only in reference 
to nattvas (intelligent, human, animated beings), material 
beings too have a “ name ” as well as a " form ”. Human 
(or animated) ndm<t.t'dpa is characterized by vijnnna : 
therefore rijnCttui is its seed. And the real import of the 
causal connexion is as follows : From vijndna, ndmai'rijni 
coxipled with rijudnn (cf. p. 13 tt'.). 

“ Vijadna transmits to the individual all the tendencies 
that are to overrule his relations with objects. These 
tendencies are called the ‘ iwedispositions ’ or the ‘ forma- 
tions ’ (sdipslv . . . and are rightly so called, being 
as it were the mould into which life is being cast. 
Sometimes miji^^kd rds are identitied with Will, and rightly 
too : other elements, sensations, concepts, etc., are furnished 
to the individual by the successive phenomena amongst 
which his life is going on: on the contrary, Will, (3r 
mental attitude, is, for a Hindu, the consequence of 
former experiences.” Such and .such ^djnukdrd.A are the 
formative ca\ise of such and such I'ljndno., which again 


* I am not snie that this detinition would hold in every case. 
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causes mmskdras ; and there is no actual vijildna where 
previous mmska^ras are wanting.’^ 

Louis de la Vallee Poussix. 


R. R. Sex. The Triumph of Valmiki, from the Bengali 
of H. P. Shastri, M.A. Chittagong, 1909. 

Mahamahupadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri’s prose 
poem, the Vdlmlkir Jay a, originally appeared, about thirt\' 
3 ’ears ago, in the celebrated Bengali magazine the Banga 
Da rmna, and was subsequent!}’ published by the author as 
an independent work, but much altered and enlarged. It 
was received with acclamation, and the Indian reviewers 
exhausted their vocabularies in praise of its merits. The 
commendation was sometimes so extravagant in its language 
that it repelled more sober-minded English readers from 
what was in fact a highly poetical composition and well 
worthy of perusal. The author took the old familiar 
stories of Yasistlia, Visvamitra, and Valmiki as his basis, 
and over these he wove a web of luxurious Oriental 
imagination. Each of these three heroes attempts to 
bring about the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Vasistha tries priestcraft and M’orldly policy, but fails. 
Visvamitra tries physical force, but fails. Valmiki 
preaches a gospel of love, and succeeds. This is briefly 

' I venture to differ from Professor Oltramare on some points of little 
importance, p. 10 ; As ivell said, kama is sexual desire ; there 
“desire” in the rtlpadhalti, as far as I know. p. 27, note: I think 
that the SuHstamhamtra has the canonic phraseology, p. 28 : But there 
is a jlvitendriya, at least in the latter scholastic, p. 41 : I Uq not .see 
how avidya acquired a new value (and a cosmic one) from the fact that 
it came to be looked upon as the ignorance of the nairatmya. p 41 
note : Lefmann follow.s Bajendralal, but the Tibetan translation has 
pratyayehUc ca ( = co), and confirms Professor Oltramare’s scepticism, 
p. 46: Is not Buddhaghosa to be understood according to Sik^dsamurcayn, 
p. 227, 11?— As concerns Pali references, it seems that the true lio-ht 
came recently from Cambridge (Mass.): to give up the notation °bv 
sutras, vagga?, samyiiftas, sah-vaggas, etc., would be helpful to the reader 
and very agreeable to our excellent friend Professor Lanman 
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the plot of the storj', which may he described better as 
a rhapsody than by any other title. 

Mr. R. R. Sen’s English translation of the Bengali 
original is a good piece of work, evidently carried out 
cmi amove. I have compared much of it with the original, 
and can vouch for its fidelity, but it is not a too literal 
translation. To convey to English readers Kara Prasad's 
I'hapsodies without falling into one of the two pitfalls of 
turgidity and bathos was by no means an easy task, but 
Mr. Sen, who exhibits a mastery of idiomatic English rare 
amongst those whose language it is not, has successfully 
accomplished it. In the story’s 'Western dress I can safely 
recommend The Triumph, of Vahniki to those who are not 
familiar with Bengali and who de.sire to become accpiainted 
with a modern Eastern poetical work esteemed by the 
compatriots of its author as a masterpiece of imagination. 

George A. Geieesox. 

Camberlev. 
yovemher 12 , 1909 . 


C.iTALOGUE OF THE PERSIAN AND ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE Oriental Public Library of Banicipoee : 
Persian Poets ; Fiedawsi to Hafiz. Prepared for 
the Government of Bengal, under the supervision of 
E. Denison Ross, Ph.D., by IMawlawi ‘Abdu’l - 
MuQT.iDiR. pp. x + 274. Calcutta, 1908. 

Not the least of the services rendered to Orientalism 
by Dr. E. Denison Ross is the pains which he has taken 
to inspire his Indian pupils with a genuine enthusiasm 
for Arabic and Persian literature, to acquaint them with 
the methods employed and the results attained by 
European Orientalists, and to train them in the scientific 
cataloo-uinp' of the manv fine libraries whereof the 
contents have hitherto been little known or even quite 
unknown. 
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Amongst these libraries is that founded at Bankipore 
by the learned and public-spirited Mawlawi Muhammad- 
Bakhsh Khan, who died in July, 1876. This library was 
opened to the public in 1891, and then contained nearly 
4000 MSS., which number has been since increased by 
one-half by the exertions of the founder’s son, Mawlawi 
Khuda-Bakhsh Khan, for an account of whose life (pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1909) we are indebted to his son, 
Salahu’d-Din Khuda-Bakhsh, who has inherited alike the 
generosity and the love of learning of his father and 
grandfathei'. Of his generosity he afforded a signal proof 
in placing at the disposal of the writer a valuable MS. 
of that rare old work on Persian Prosody, the Mu‘jam 
ft Mo‘dyiri Ash'dri’l-'Ajam of Shams-i-Qays, of which 
the text, based on the Briti.sh Museum MS., collated with 
the Constantinople and Bankipore MSS. (the only others 
known to exist), has just been published by the Gibb 
^Memorial Fund. 

The present volume of the Cutalogxie whicli forms the 
subject of this notice deals with the MSS. representing 
the Persian poets from Firdawsi to Hafiz, or, roughly 
speaking, those who flourished between a.d. 1000 and 
1400, and it is expected (Preface, p. vii) that the works 
of the later poets will fill two similar volumes, of which 
the appearance will be eagerly awaited by Persian scholars. 
(4f the 161 MSS. described in this volume two only are 
noticed in the Preface as unique, viz. a MS. of the 
Quatrains of Sayfu’d-Din Bakharzi (d. a.d. 12,59) and 
a MS. of the Diwdn of Ruknu’d-Din Sain (d. a.d. 1362), 
but many other rare MSS., besides others notable for their 
antiquity or their fine calligraphy, are included in the 
collection. 

The Catalogue in its construction follows the best 
traditions of scholarship, and its execution leaves little 
or nothing to be desired. It reflects the highe.st credit 
on all concerned in its production, and it is earnestly to 
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be hoped that the work may be pushed forward with 
energy, so that the I'iches of this great library may be 
made known to all the world. 

E. G. Browne. 


The Sikh Keligion : its Guru.s, Sacred Writings, and 

Authors. By Max Arthur Macauliffe. 6 vols. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

This is a voluminous work, which has been compiled 
by Mr. [Macauliffe during years of labour and study, with 
the support and advice of the best scholars and patrons 
among the Sikhs. In order to estimate its value, it is 
essential to note the aims and objects which he set before 
himself throughout, and these he has explained very 
definitely. 

He has not endeavoured to produce a scholarly work 
on the Granth and the Sikh religion for European 
scholars, but his intention has been to set out that 
religion and its sacred book according to the orthodox 
views of its teachers for the benefit of the Sikhs them- 
selves, with due regard to a promise that he made them 
to write nothing prejudicial to their religion. The 
translation of the Granth made by Dr. Trumpp was 
unsatisfactory — to scholars because it was wanting in 
accuracy, and to the Sikhs because it offended them by 
its tone and comments. Mr. Macauliffe seeks in this work 
to make them reparation, and also trusts that it may be 
of political advantage to them and enhance the regard 
entertained for them ; that it may be useful to the 
large number of Sikhs, who cannot study the originals 
but understand English; and that it may rescue their 
scriptures from misunderstanding and oblivion, since the 
vernacular has been departing widely from the language 
used in the Granth, since the old gyanis or professional 


JRAS. 1910. 
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interpreters are dying out, and since the local legends are 
likely to disappear soon. 

Mr. Macaulifle’s work is thus intended mainly for tlie 
benefit of the Sikhs themselves and of the general public 
which may he interested in the history and teaching of 
their gurus. Scholar's will naturallj^ be disappointed ; 
yet his position is explained on tlie grounds, first, that 
he himself is manifestly attached to the Sikhs and their 
religion by a genuine personal affection and not by a 
scholar’s critical interest ; and secondly, that the support, 
which he received in India and without which he could 
not have carried out this undertaking, was only rendered 
to him for the purpose of preparing a full, clear, 
and sympathetic exposition of their scriptures and of 
inaugurating for the Sikhs a new era in the study and 
observance of their religion. Regarded in that special 
aspect, his work deserves high praise. 

He resigned the Civil Service some fifteen years ago, 
and spent his time in first making a translation of tlie 
Granth, and in revising it thoroughly, with the aid of 
Sikh scholars and others, until it met with the satisfaction 
of the leading gyanis. He did not, however, produce his 
version in that shape, because he considered that an 
account of the Sikh gurus, saints, and authors was at 
least as important as a correct translation of their 
writings. Further years were then spent in compiling 
biographies which should not be inconsistent with the 
sacred writings. He followed therein the advice of the 
most learned Sikhs as to what should be included, and 
has hardly exercised his own critical faculty, except in 
sifting to a certain extent the Sikh accounts. Sub- 
ordinating himself to the aims and objects explained 
above, he has not only abstained from expressing any 
opinion of his own, but has included various miracles 
though it does not appear that the gurus themselves 
claimed any superhuman power. The work therefore 
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as it appears now, is a biographical history of the gurus 
and saints, compiled, according to the opinions of the best 
Sikh scholars, in the form in which they wished it to be 
presented. The Granth has been broken up. The hvmns 
are introduced in the narrative when the particular 
incidents occur during which they are said to have been 
uttered, while all those which cannot apparently be 
assigned to any .special occasion are appended, for each 
guru, at the end of hi.s biograph}-. 

This arrangement no doubt serves the purpose which 
Mr. Macaulitie had in view ; yet it would have been quite 
as good, if not better, to reverse the plan, namely, to 
make the translation of the Granth the main object, and 
supplement it with notes explaining the circumstances 
in which each hymn was composed ; because the Granth 
is a collection of genuine hymns, whereas the accounts 
of the gurus and saints (as he acknowledges) cannot 
pretend to be contemporaneous and have been amplified 
with later stories and marvels. The way in which the 
hymns are now dispersed throughout the narrative 
renders the translations of little use for purposes of 
reference, even for the Sikhs themselves. The defect 
might have been remedied if a table had been added, 
showing where each hymn is to be found ; yet this has 
not been done, and it is impossible to find out anj- 
particular hymn except by searching through the volumes. 

Portraits, so-called, of the various gurus are inserted, 
but it is doubtful if they have any more authenticity 
than conjecture on the part of the present-day artist. 
At the end of the fifth volume are given some interesting- 
specimens of the rags, or musical measures, to which the 
hymns were composed. In the sixth volume Mr. Macauliffe 
has collected accounts of many religious teachers who 
were Nanak’s precursors in breaking away from popular 
Hinduism and striving after a simple and purer faith. 

This work, then, has been compiled for the Sikhs and 
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in their interests. It is not intended for European 
scholars, though they obtain the great benefit of having 
accurate translations of the hymns. Mr. MacaulifFe has 
indeed gone so far in his avoidance of scholarly “ form ” 
as to make no distinction between the cerebral and dental 
letters, sibilants, etc., and often to leave long vowels 
unmarked. Indian words and proper names are given as 
popularly written and pronounced now, however corrupt 
they may be ; and in the notes the popular versions of 
ancient stories are preferred to their earlier forms in 
Sanskrit books. 

Mr. Macauliffe regards the Sikh doctrines with a warm 
appreciation, which they undoubtedly merit. His trans- 
lations of the hymns are far superior to Dr. Trumpp’s, 
and are no doubt as accurate as it is possible to make 
them. The language which he employs is simple yet 
reverent, and fitly displays the bhakti, or fervent piety, 
of the authors. In reading these volumes many questions 
suggest themselves — religious, political, economic, literary 
— which one wishes that he had noticed and discussed, even 
consistently with the scope of his work. One opinion he 
does put forward, that the Sikh religion is totally un- 
affected by Semitic or Christian influences ; but even his 
own account of the founder Nanak hardly supports his 
opinion, and it is one that very few, if any, students of 
Indian religious movements would assent to. 

As a popular and reverent account of the Sikh gurus 
and religion, compiled by a sincere admirer in the interests 
of the Sikhs, the work wdll no doubt exercise a wide 
influence, especially in India, and is likely to serve the 
purposes for which it was undertaken. It is not intended 
for scholars, yet even they gain a substantial benefit, in 
that they have at last translations of the hymns made as 
carefully and accurately as the resources of the present 
day permit. 


F. E. P. 
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Buddha’s Geburt uxd die Lehre vox dex Seelex- 
WAXDERUXG. By Erxst Wixdisch. Leipzig, 1908. 

In this work Dr. Windisch has chosen the traditions 
as to the birth of the Buddha for critical examination 
with special regard to the provenance of the various ideas 
of which those traditions are composed. Much interest 
attaches to the process by which the simple fact of the 
birth of the Buddha as son of a Ksatriya, Suddhodana. 
graduallj’ is transferred into the miraculous birth of a 
divine entity from a virgin mother ; and to Dr. Windisch 
we owe by far the most satisfactory exposition of that 
development in its various phases, and in particular the 
elaborate and able discussion of the doctrine of birth as 
it appears in the Veda, in Buddhism, in the medical 
Samhitas, and in the Vedanta and Samkhya systems. 
It is impossible to summarize here the discussion, but 
attention should certainly be called to the passage ^ in 
which the exact sense of the gandhahha of the Assala- 
yanasutta of the Majjliimanikaya is elucidated, in a 
manner M'hich at once confirms and renders more precise 
the views of Pischel - and Oldenberg.® Dr. Windisch 
rightly emphasizes the fact that while we will find the 
roots of much of the mythology of Buddhism in 
Brahmanism, none the less Buddhism has a mythology 
of its own, and is not to be considered as merely 
receptive. 

Of most general interest, perhaps, is the last chapter^ 
of the book, in which the author examines the question 
of how far external influences manifest themselves in the 
Buddhist accounts of the birth of the Buddha. We are 
glad to And in him a strong supporter of the theory of 
parallel developments of I’eligious belief. It is true, he 

^ pp. 12-14. " VedUche Studieii, i, 78 .seqq. 

® ZDMG., xlix, ITS. See also de la Vallee Poussin, BonddKisme, 
pp. 68 seqq. 

* pp. 195 seqq. 
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points out, that both the Christian Church and the 
Buddhist Church developed doctrines of the vii’ginity of 
the mother of tlie founder of their religion, but such views 
were in either case, as he shows, natural developments 
of existing tendencies, while there is no historical evidence 
for early borrowing on either side. Moreover, he insists, 
tlie discrepancies between Cliristianity and Buddliism are 
simply , enormous : tlie Buddha and the Christ stand for 
totally different ideals of life and conceptions of existence. 
The so-called parallels adduced by Seydel von Eysinga 
and Edmunds he dismisses, much as does Hopkins in his 
valuable essay in I'tidw, Old tmd JVfiti’, which Dr. Windisch 
apparently does not know, as ijuite inconclusive,^ and as 
due either to the natural development of the religions 
or to ordinary considerations of mental growth. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising that he should accept as 
probable the derivation of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration from the Indian doctrine of metempsychosis, 
as the likeliness of a parallel development in that case is 
at least as strong as in the cases with which he deals.^ 

Dr. Windisch is reserved in his attitude towards com- 
parative mythology. Tlie elephant — with six tusks 
(chaddanta) as a sign of its superiority to ordinary 
elephants ® — which appears in the legend to Maya Devi 
before the Buddha’s birth, he ^ admits to be connected 
with Airavata, Indra’s elephant, but only in so far as the 
elephant is in India a token of royalty, and so belongs 
to Indra as it belongs to a mortal king. He even declines ® 
to accept the view, held by Professor de la Vallee Poussin, 
that the death of Maya Devi on the seventh day after her 
son’s death is a myth of the dawn slain by the sun, and 

^ p. 58, n. 1. ’ Cf. JR AS., 1909, pp. 569 seqq. 

'■> At p. 179 Windisch refutes Speyer’s view (ZDMG., Ivii, 108) that 
chaddanta means “having the five senses and the mind restrained 
(diinta). 

* Cf. pp. 175, 176. 

p. 139, n. 1. Cf. de la Vallee Poussin, Bouddhisme, p. 39, n. 1. 
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prefers to believe that, in point of fact, the mother of the 
Buddha did die on the seventh day after his birth. In 
this view lie may be correct, but it must be admitted 
that the legend occurs late, and that it already bears in 
the fictitious name of the mother — for ^laya cannot be 
a genuine name — signs of its unoriginal character. On 
the other hand, we are heartily at one with him in 
rejecting Jensen s wonderlnl theories of the Epic of 
Oilgamos, which certainly represent the most signal recent 
example of comparative mythology run mad. 

Following Boyer, Dr. Windiscii ‘ is inclined to find in 
the Rijriilo and the Brahmanas traces of the doctrine of 
transmigration. But the evidence for the theory — held 
also in different forms by Pischel, Geldner, and Bbhtlingk - 
— is singularly unsatisfactory. In KV., x, 14, 4, he takes 
the words m nv (h'i'e.sr d yiumul dhylinin dijuh jira 
Jlvdse as meaning '• may he take us to the gods to live 
there a long time ", implying that, after a long life, return 
to earth is possible ; but the sense is not the natural 
meaning of the words, which refer ® to the continued life 
on earth of the survivors. As a matter of fact, even the 
Brahmanas do not contain the doctrine, though the con- 
ception of repeated death after death tends towards it. 
Macdonell, Levi, Bloomtield, Hopkins, and Oldenberg,^ 
among others, are all inclined to accept the view that for 
transmigration we must go to the Upanisads or Ai'anyakas, 
and this view appears to us certainly correct. 

It may also be doubted whether Dr. Windiscii ^ is right 
in finding in the b panisads the doctrine that a man can 
' pp. .)8 seqq. 

- See also .7RAS., 1909, pp. 574 seqq. Cf. also de la Vallee Poussin, 
Boiiddhiame, p. 01. 

Cf. EV., X, 14. 1'2, aud x, 18, 3 seqq., where the idea is repeatedly 
«et out. Vedic Indians do not pray for death conceived as life in heaven. 
The “parallel ’ passage, ix, 44, cited by Boyer is not really parallel 
at all, as it has no clause to complete it. 

^ See .IRAS., 1909, p. 575. 

= pp. 6-2, 63. Cf. .TEAS., 1909, p. 606. 
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recollect his previous births. Neither the Aitareya 
UpanUad, 2, nor the Brliaddranyalca ITpanimd, i, 4, 10, 
can certainly be said to refer to this power, though they 
are so taken by Saiikara in his commentaries, which, 
however, notoriously are not to be relied on for the exact 
sense of the Upanisads. But Dr. Windisch sheds a great 
deal of light on the Kauntaki Upani^ad by his examina- 
tion of the Jaiminlya Brdhmona parallel to its description 
of birth.i 

Other points of interest must be mentioned more brieflj'. 
Dr. Windisch - raises the question of the age of the 
personal Brahma who, as he points out, occurs in the 
Kausitaki Upanimd. The answer is obscure; sev'eral of 
the relevant passages are discussed by us elsewhere.* 
BaraAvdn in the same Upanisad he takes * as “snake”, but 
with doubt ; Biihler ® has suggested a possible connexion 
with the Pali paldmda. Again, the relations of Yagbhata I 
and Yagbhata II are hardly correctly stated ; ® more 
accurate information will be found in Dr. Hoemle’s 
Osteologyd In his estimate of the age of the Buddhist 
Canon ® Dr. Windisch evidently adheres to the older school 
of ideas, whose views are now seriously questioned— in 
our opinion with justice — by such writers as Franke 
and de la Yallee Poussin.** Unfortunately, too, his book 

^ pp. 62, 63; and see his note in Siichi, Ber., 1907, pp. Ill seqq. ; 
Oertel, JAOS., xix. 111 ; my Sankhiiyana Aranyaka, p. 17. 

^ p. 33, n. 1. 

“ Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 304, n. 23 ; 367. 

^ p. 71, n. 2. Dandasuka, which occurs also in Nirukta, Parisista, ii 9 
is given by the commentary as the equivalent. 

® ZDMG., xlviii, 63. Parasvant is found in RV., x, 86, 18 ; AV. , vi, 
72, 2 ; Maitrdyam Samhita, iii, 13, 10. Cf, Aitareya Aranyaka, 
p. 377, n. 1. 

® pp. 48 seqq. For the latest view of Dr. Hoernle on the question of 
Caraka’s date, see JRAS., 1909, pp. 886, 887, and compare mj' note 
ZDMG., Ixii, 136. 

’ Cf. also JRAS., 1909, p. 882. 

* Cf. pp. 10 seqq. 

® Bonddhisme, pp. 33 seqq. Cf. my note, JRAS., 1909, p. 577 n. 1. 
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appeared too soon to enable him to discuss the doctrines 
of the ego and of the chain of causalitj’ in the light of the 
new researches of de la Vallee Poussin ^ and P. Oltramare.- 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Die Arischex Gottergestaltex. B 3 ’ Karl Schirmei.sex. 

Briinn, 1909. 

This work is an interesting example of the application 
of a priori method.s to the stud}' of religious phenomena ; 
and, if one can hardly admire the results of the attempt, 
yet it would be unfair to deny Dr. Schirmeisen credit 
for the boldnes.s with which he has attacked his theme. 
Dr. Schirmeisen is impre.s.sed witli the truth of two 
principles : namely, that the gods of a race closely reflect 
the standard of culture attained by that race ; and that 
the individuality of gods is strongly affected by racial 
mixing, so that, while the name remains unaltered, quite 
new functions may be assigned to a god. Founding on 
these principles — the truth of which within limits is un- 
deniable — he proceeds to deduce the characteristics of the 
earliest religions from the social conditions of life in the 
three periods of the Stone Age and the two of the age of 
metal, while he applies a correcti\e to the results thus 
obtained by examining the early ethnography of the 
world. He then feels himself in a position to determine 
different strata in the JRyveda, and to show the original 
character of the various gods of the Indo-Iranian pantheon. 

We cannot undertake to follow the author in his re- 
construction of primitive religion ; it must suffice to say 
that he postulates for the Paleolithic Age a monotheistic 
worship of fire, conceived often in snake form.^ W hatever 
be the origins of religion, we may feel sure that they 
were not so simple as this ; or, at any rate, that he wh(j 

^ Bouddhianie, pp. 54 seqq. 

- Laformule houddhiqiie des dotize ctii-ex, Geneva, 1900. •• p. 0. 
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would prove such a thesis as that here presented 
must be prepared with much stronger arguments than 
Dr. Schirmeisen can offer. Nor do we think that the 
state of ethnological studies at the present day will permit 
the acceptance of the reduction of the human species to 
the black and the yellow, the white being the result of the 
mixture of these.^ Nothing but confusion can result from 
such short cuts to knowledge. 

Nor do the results of the author’s researches encourage 
us to accept his premises. He - assumes the third 
millennium B.C. as the time of the composition of at least 
part of the ligveda, an assumption which has recently 
been defended by Jacobi,'* but which has been completely 
refuted by Oldenberg.^ He ’ finds in the Rgvecla the 
work of three peoples — the Iranians, whose influence is 
seen in the second, fifth, and seventh books ; a mixed 

' pp. 24, 2.5, following Schaaffhausen. 

“ p. 42. 

^ See .IRAS., 1909, pp. 721 seqq. Mr. Kennedy, ibid., p. 1114, 
revives Brunnhofer’s famous “discovery” of an allusion in the Rgveda 
to the siege of Babylon. Without commenting on the other parts of 
Mr. Kennedy’s article, it may at least be safely said that no competent 
Vedic scholar accepts this view, and that therefore it should not be 
quoted as evidence of a conquest of Babylon by the Aryans. 

^ .JRAS. , 1909, pp. 1095 seq. , and see also my note, ibid. , pp. 1100 seqq. , 
and p. 472, and cf. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literaturt, p. 12. Note should 
perhaps be taken of Shamasastry’s attempt in his Gavum Ayana to 
rehabilitate the antiquity of the Vedic writings by finding in them 
evidence of an elaborate cycle (cf. .JRAS., 1909, pp. 423 seqq.). It must 
suffice to say that the passages relied on by the author are in no case, so 
far as I can see, naturally interpreted in the light of his view, and in 
every case can be explained much more simply in other ways, while the 
attribution of any really elaborate knowledge of astronomy to the early 
Indians runs counter to all the available evidence as to the achievements 
in the field of the Vedic Indians (see Thibaut’s article with its reference 
to Whitney cited in JRAS., 1909, p. 1102, n. 1). It is true that the 
Jyotisa does present us with a basis for a date, but unhappily that basis, 
in consequence of the inaccuracy of the datum and the vagueness of the 
point fixed, only gives a result which may vary hundreds of years on 
either side of the twelfth century B.c., and therefore we cannot build on 
it any secure structure, 
pp. 43-7. 
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people, with the characteristics of herdsmen and steppe- 
dwellers, who are represented by books iii, vi, and viii, 
in which the desire for children, cattle, and horses is 
especially prominent ; and the true Germans, to whom 
book iv beloims. As a matter of fact, however, the author 
recognizes ^ tlnit it is impossible to deny some reciprocity 
of influence, and he decides that books ii and hi were first 
composed by the Iranians and the mixed people, then 
books iv to vi by the united Aiyaii race, while books vii 
.and viii (first half) were composed by those tribes which 
had advanced furthest east. 

It must suflice to indicate briefly on how little support 
the theory rests. Brunnhofer s ' theory that the dog’ is 
Iranian is accepted as proving- that Grtsamada iSaunaka, 
and therefore the .second book of the Rija-dn, are Iranian. 
But, a.s Brunnhofer's hypothesis rests on no foundation,® 
the theory is untenable. Again, the German origin of 
book iv is pro\ed by the fact that the Gotamas are 
Ahgirases, and the Ahgira.ses are traditionally ignorant of 
the sacrifice, and are therefore not Iranian — an argument 
which cannot be considered a.s substantial. 

As the basis of the author’s theory is insecure, little of 
profit can be derived from his detailed results, although he 
shows a good knowledge of the recent literature on Vedic 
mythology. Following, but going beyond, Hillebrandt,® he 
finds in the Indra-Vrtra myth a legend of the melting 
of the glaciers at the end of the Glacial Period, and he ® 
applies this theory to the explanation of the famous 
hymn of Indra’s birth.' The eating of dog’s flesh there * 
mentioned is a reference to the Mesolithic Period, in w'hich 

1 pp_ 47-9. ' Iran und Turnn. p. lo’2. 

See Hopkins, A.TP., xv, lo4 seqq. 

^ Hillebrandt, Vedhche Mi/fholoiid, ii, 1.5« .seqq. Cf. Hopkins, Traii-^- 
actiom of the Connecticut Acadttni/ oj .4i’?.i anrl Scinicf<, xv, 64 seqq. 

^ Op. cit., iii, ]6’2seq. On this cf. Bloomfield, Iteliijion of the Vtda, 
pp. 180 seqq. 

p. 181. 


^ RV., iv, 18. 


' RV., iv, 18, 13. 
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the first domestic animal, the dog, was tamed and often 
also eaten. Moreover, fi-om the mention of Yrtra’s mother 
in another hymn,^ he deduces the conclusion that, according 
to the views of the Rgieda, the sunless Glacial Period was 
brought about by the arising of a permanent thick mist.- 
After that we need not be surprised to find that the 
victory of the Asvins with asses in a race is a recollection 
of the fact that the ass was tamed before the horse,® or 
to learn that the meaning of the storj^ of Dadhyanc and 
the mead is that an exchange once took place of the mead 
of the Germans for a horse of the neighbouring: mixed 
peoples.^ So also the myth of the Rbhus and the cow 
turns out to contain a reference to the manuring of fields 
by the true Germans in Neolithic times ; ^ Sarasvati 
becomes no longer a river, but the goddess of Spring ; ® 
Visnu is conceived in stork form,' and so forth. 

It would be idle to discuss in detail these theories, for 
not one of them rests on any substantial basis, and a new 
theory in Yedic mythology has no right to existence 
unless very solid arguments can be adv’anced in its favour. 
It is, of course, easy to speculate, but such speculations 
as these only add to the confusion attending a subject in 
itself very difficult. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Pr.akritarupavatara ; a Prakrit grammar based on the 
Valmikisutra, by Simharaja son of Sarnudrabandha- 
yajv’an. Edited by E. Hultz.sch. 8vo. London, 
1909. (Royal Asiatic Societ}' of Great Britain and 
Ireland : Prize Publication Fund, No. 1.) 

The opening words of the editor’s preface to this 
interesting little volume awake a sorrowful memory 
Dr. Hultzsch reminds us that it was the lamented 
Professor Pischel who, in his dissertation De Grammaticis \ 

1 RV., i, 32, 9. 2 p. 183_ 3 P ^ ^ 

■* p. 98. p. 246. 6 p. -260. 


' p. 233. 
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Prucriticift, and again in his Gninimutik der Prakrit- 
SpTdchen, pointed to the importance of Simharaja's 
treatise. Eliri rt?, 'Hpa/cXetre, reov fiopop. To Pischel, 
moreover, Dr. Hultzsch acknowledges a debt for the 
generous loan of much important critical material. The 
present publication is therefore largely inspired by his 
influence, and in a sense may be regarded as a memorial 
of him. Certainly no fitter hands could be found to raise 
this memorial than those of Dr. Hultzsch. His sound 
scholarship has enabled him to constitute a correct text, 
which he has furnished with ample references, especially 
to Simharaja himself and to Panini’s grammar, that 
greatly lighten the labour of study. Misprints, we may 
add, are very few, and so slight (for example the omission 
of the virdma in jus^i.isbhydrn on p. 17, 1. 8, and /tn for 
he on p. 19, 1. 2) that the student corrects them almost 
unconsciously as he reads. 

The date of Simharaja is somewhat uncertain. His 
({notation of Kshirasvami’s commentary on the Amarakoki 
proves him to have lived later than the eleventh century ; 
and as he also cites Nagoji’s ParibhCif^henditsekhara, he 
would seem to be not more than two centuries old, unless 
indeed — a somewhat improbable supposition — he and 
Nagoji both drew from a common source. But, as 
Kalidasa has reminded us, modernity should not discredit 
an author. “ For the knowledge of declension and con- 
jugation,” wrote Pischel {Grammatik, § 39), “ the Prakrita- 
rupavatara is not without importance, chiefly as Simharaja 
often gives more forms than Hemachandra and Trivikrama. 
Many of these forms no doubt are theoretically inferred, 
but they are constructed in strict accordance with the 
rules, and hence are not without interest.” How far this 
merit of Simharaja is due to his own ingenuity, and how 
much he has borrowed from predecessors, we cannot say 
with certainty. Pischel’s statement that he based his 
work upon Trivikrama-deva’s grammar (Grammatik, § 39) 
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is somewhat misleading, as the same scholar points out 
that all which they have in common is the Valmiki-sutra, 
on which both based their works, and neither of them 
can be proved to have used the other’s book {Be Gramm. 
Prdcr., p. 40). 

The character and the defects of the Hindu grammarians 
are well known. The same circumstances that gradually 
produced Sutras in the liturgical, theological, and philo- 
sophic schools led to similar epitomes of grammar, 
algebraicall}’ concise and often provokingly obscure. 
Sutra -worship became the bane of science. As each 
school was coiiN'inced that all possible knowledge was 
contained in its sacrosanct aphorisms, it spent its energies 
in the task of finding authority in them for everything, 
and hence never made any material advance beyond 
them. Attempts were indeed made to rearrange them 
according to some more systematic method, as in Bhattoji’s 
Siddhanta-kauiruidl ; but although these works made the 
study easier, they failed to raise grammar to the level 
of a science. As pure theorists indeed the Hindus are 
unequalled ; no Western ingenuity could rival that of the 
Indian grammarian who invented a Prakrit of his own 
for lyrical composition. But a scientific basis of grammar 
they have never possessed, am-'itra.yonl.tvdt, because it 
was not in the Sutras : and this weakness is glaringly 
exhibited in Simharaja’s work, in which, for example, 
phonetic laws of consonantal change are dovetailed between 
rules of accidence when the particular paradigms chosen 
for the latter display the former (cf. v, 1), and Idiamhho is 
actually derived from stainbhah (xii, 95), because, forsooth, 
the Sutra says stambhe. Like Hemachandra, he makes no 
attempt to discriminate between the various dialects, until 
he comes to the eighteenth chapter, where he begins 
a series of short sections upon the chief characteristics 
of the Sauramil, Magadhi, Paimchi, Chulikapaimrkl, 
and Apabhramm. Making due allowance for these defects 
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(as they appear to Western judgment), Simharaja s book 
is an excellent piece of work according to Hindu methods, 
and the native schools should Idc grateful to Dr. Hultzsch 
and the Asiatic Society for suppljung them with a good 
handbook. 

An interesting point is rai.sed by Dr. Hultzsch in his 
Preface, when dealing with the Aphorisms which form the 
nucleus around which Simharaja built up his grammar. 
These are the VuhnTlcl-sfUra ascribed to the legendary 
Valmiki, whicli was used also by Trivikrama, who lived 
between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Pischei 
suggested that this Sutra may have been composed by 
either Trivikrama or somebody else on the basis of 
Hemachandra’s Prakrit grammar. Dr. Hultzsch argues 
with great probability against the authorship of Trivi- 
krama ; but when he says that, “ as both the printed text 
of the Valmiki-siitra and the author of the Shadbhasha- 
chandrika ascribe the composition of the Sutra to an 
ancient Rishi, the possibility of its having been drawn 
up in the interval between Hemachandra and Trivikrama 
seems to be excluded,” we cannot follow him. There was 
plenty of time between Hemachandra and Trivikrama — 
probably two or three centuries — for the Sutra to be 
written ; and when it was once written, there was still 
more time for it to gain authority as the work of Valmiki, 
and finally to be acknowledged as such in a modern work 
like Lakshmidhara’s Shadbhaiihdchandriku. A similar 
instance may be found in the Sdinkhyit-srdra, which 
probably was composed between 1380 and 1450, and yet 
was acknowledged as the work of Kapila by Aniruddha 
in a commentary' written about 1500. Apart from this 
small matter of opinion, we have only to record our 
admiration for the skill with which Dr. Hultzsch has 
fulfilled his task and enriched Indian literature. 

L. D. Barnett. 

' See Gaibe's Samkhi/a und Yoga, p. 8. 
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Rgveda : Textkritische uxd exegetische Noten. 

Erstes bis sechstes Buch. By H. Oldenbekg. 

Berlin, 1909. 

A most hearty welcome must be extended to the notes 
on the first six books of the Rgveda, which Professor 
Oldenberg has now published, supplying us with the first 
complete commentary on these books since the issue of 
Ludwig’s edition. Since the appearance of the classical 
Prolegomena the author has, in a series of articles in the 
Zeitschrift der Beutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 
elucidated many other problems relative to the constitu- 
tion of the text of the Samhita ; and in his new work 
he applies the principles thus adopted to the critical 
establishment of the more original form of the text, before 
its characteristics had been obscured by its reduction into 
the shape in which it now lies before us. At the same 
time Professor Oldenberg has added exegetic notes, for 
which no apology or explanation need have been olfered. 
It is of the first importance, in the critical study of the 
Rgveda, that we should know what passages require 
correction ; and Professor Oldenberg’s latest work is no 
less valuable for its explanations of difficult passages 
than for the masterly suggestions which he makes for the 
restoration of corruptions in the tradition. It is impossible 
to overpraise either the range of the author’s knowledge 
of Vedic texts or his judgment in the selection of inter- 
pretations. The work is also a marvel of condensation, 
without any substantial sacrifice of clearness of expression 
or of fullness of discussion of real difficulties. The author 
has wisely refused to deal at length with the various 
attempts to solve the problem of such hymns as i, 164: 
it is clear that in a general commentary on the Rgveda 
it is impossible to treat aj; length matters in which 
not even a reasonable degree of probability can be 
attained. 

It is satisfactory to note that Professor Oldenberg sees 
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no reason to change his opinion ^ that the other Yedic 
texts shed little illumination on the text of the JRgveda. 
That conclusion is securely based on the variants now 
available in even excessive fullness in Bloomfield’s Con- 
cordance. No doubt there are occasional exceptions to 
this rule, but they are very rare, and Professor Oldenberg 
effectively disposes of the alleged better readings seen by 
Scheftelowitz “ in the Kasmir MS. of the Mgveda, a MS. 
which for the Aiturega Aranyaha also yields nothing 
new of value, as I have sought elsewhere to show.® Of 
course this does not show that the JRgveda^ text is in itself 
correct, which is certeinly not the case, but it indicates 
that the tradition of the Rgveda is decidedly superior to 
that of the other Samhitas. 

In interpretation Professor Oldenberg follows the sane 
and sober principles which he has elsewhere defended. 
As a matter of fact there is in principle little difference 
of opinion amongst recent interpreters of the Rgveda, 
much less than would appear from the language now and 
then used. All in effect treat the Rgveda as a book to be 
interpreted in the light of subsequent literature, and of the 
knowledge which we have of the development of Indian 
civilization ; and the real point of dispute is merely the 
question of how far we are to find in the Rgveda details 
of later Indian life. In this regard Professor Oldenberg 
shows himself — we think wisely — more conservative than 
Pischel and Geldner, of whose views he constantly takes 
account. It is easy to exaggerate the part played by 
hetairae and lust of gold in the Samhita ; and to explain 
difficult passages by theories of sporting and erotic slang 
is often more ingenious than plausible, however much it 
may relieve the monotony of the task of Vedic inter- 
pretation. Similai-ly the author differs from the writers of 

^ Prolegomena, pp. 271 seq. 

- Pie Apokryphen des Rgveda, and VO.T. , xxi, 85 setj. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 3, 4. 

JKAS. 1910. 


15 
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the Vedische Studien in his treatment of linguistic usages. 
It is of course possible to solve nearly every crux in the 
Rgveda by the assumption of irregular forms and of un- 
usual syntax, and the possibility is rendered attractive by 
the fact that, in some cases, such irregularities appear 
certainly to be found, but it is wiser to try to attain 
a satisfactory result within the ordinary bounds of Vedic 
grammar. A good example of this may be seen in the case 
of Rgveda, vi, 66, 11, where Benfey and von Bradke take 
girdyo nd dpah as “Bergwasser But such a hendiadys 
is, as Professor Oldenberg points out, not really possible 
and not paralleled by cases like i, 80, 1 : soma in made ; 
and we must either assume that the comparison is wdth 
both the hills and the streams, or else that the comparison 
is, as so often, curtailed, and dpah is an accusative, “ as 
hills send forth streams.” Or again in i, 52, 1, he shows 
that it is unnecessary to accept Pischel’s theory ^ that in 
atyo nd vdjam there is a case of attraction, and that the 
rendering “ Wie das Ross zum Siegespreise ” is quite 
adequate. In v, 59, 8, he combats successfully Geldner’s 
version of the difficult text as containing fsch (gen.) 
“ zu Gunsten des Rsi ”, a sense of the genitive which is 
certainly rather far-fetched. Similarly he appears cor- 
rectly in i, 34, 5, to reject the explanation of sdre duhiid 
either as a case of prehistoric Sandhi or Pischel’s ® view 
of sure as a locative of origin, though he leaves open — 
as seems inevitable — the exact meaning of the passage. 
Excellent also are the notes on the strange 'nijdndh and 
mdno ruhandh of i, 32, 6 and 8. 

In some cases Professor Oldenberg is inclined to admit 
the use of the participle in place of a finite verb, a usage 
recognized by Delbrtick,^ but which, except in the 
case of , the past participle passive, I have elsewhere ® 

' Vedische Sltidien, i, 105 ; cf. my note JKAS., 1909, p. 432. 

- Ibid., i, 283, n. 1. " Ibid., iii, 192. 

Altindische Syntax, pp. 393, 580. ® ZDMG., xliii, 346 seqq. 
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questioned. It is not possible to pronounce definitely 
in a matter of this kind, but it may be said that the 
evidence is somewhat slight on which to base a theory 
of a recognized usage. In i, 88, 5, pdsyad is an easy 
correction for pdsyan ; in i, 69, 3, several renderings 
are possible, and dddhati need not be a participle at all. 
In iii, 32, 6, as Professor Oldenberg himself says, ydd. 
Vrtrdm jaghanvdn is simply a contamination of VrtrdAn 
jaghanvdn and ydd Vrtrdm jaghdntha ; the occurrence of 
such anomalies is not sufficient to establish a grammatical 
usage. In iv, 17, 19, stutdli need not be finite, and no 
doubt is not ; but in any case it is of course certain 
that the past participle passive is used — as in Latin — as 
equivalent to a finite verb, but this proves nothing for 
other participles. In vfi, 22, 3, the sense and construction 
are alike very uncertain, and in v, 15, 4, the participle is 
almost certainly not finite. 

It must suffice to refer briefly to some of the other 
valuable notes on Syntax. The alleged use of me and 
te as accusatives is exhaustively discussed ^ and shown 
to be improbable. The genitive of time is effectively 
defended ^ against Bartholomae, and the comparative 
ablative after a positive is correctly seen in i, 46, 8. 
There is also a good note* on the use of d after a dative 
to strengthen the force of the case. 

In addition to his contributions to grammar. Professor 
Oldenberg has offered valuable suggestions for the inter- 
pretation of the vocabulary of the Rgveda. He rejects 
Collitz’s rendering of ndvedas as “ recipient of praise ”, and 
prefers the view that it represents ndvaveda, “having 
knowledge anew.” In an interesting excursus ® he 
defends the rendering of vyathis as “ wanken ” against 

^ pp. 25 seqq. I hope to discuss these and the alleged Epic ca.ses more 
fully elsewhere. 

- pp. 79, 80. 

•• On RV. i, 79, 1. 


® pp. 15, 16. 

“ On RV. i, 117, 15. 
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Geldner’s ^ view of it as “ falsehood ” and the attempt to 
render it as “ way Krivi he interprets ^ as denoting 
“ horse ” in several places, while in others it is admittedly 
a tribal name, an explanation which shows clearly that 
the word has more than one sense and which removes 
the difficulty as to Sayana’s version of the word in 
Rgveda, ii, 17, 6, referred to by Dr. Grierson.® It is 
worth noting, in view of recent discoveries,^ that Professor 
Oldenberg® is not prepared to deny the possibility of 
a reference to Aruna in the Rgveda. In v. 47, 6, he 
sees a stem upapraksd: this is somewhat uncertain, and 
the accent in Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 2, 2, cannot in any 
way be relied on against the upa praki^e of Sdmavecla, 
i, 444. Of special interest is the note on vi, 25, 2, 
regarding Khila and Khilya. Oldenberg adheres to 
the view that these expressions refer to the boundaries 
between cultivated fields, one of the few clear hints in 
the Rgveda of the existence of separate property in 
land. This view he shows to be decidedly superior to 
that of Pischel,® who prefers to find in these words 
references to the grazing land on which the flocks and 
herds of the community fed, an interpretation which 
diminishes the value of the passages in question as 
evidence of separate ownership. For the use of 
may be cited the occurrence of tujuJi in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, v, 2, 1. 

As was to be expected. Professor Oldenberg devotes 
much attention to metrical considerations as bearing on 
the constitution of the text, a matter in which perhaps 
greater progress has been made — though not without 
a certain risk of over-formalism — than in any other 
department of Vedic study. Of special interest is a brief 

^ Vedigche Studien, ii, 29 seq. Cf. my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 281. 

On RV. i, 166, 6. ^ .JRAS, 1908, p. 1143. 

‘ See JRAS., 1909, p. 1104, n. 3. = On RV. i, 130, 9. 

* Vedische Studien, ii, 204. '* See on RV. i, 151, 5. 
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excursus^ on the apparent reduction of two syllables to 
one, on which Max Muller^ was inclined to lay as great 
stress as had been laid on it in some theories of Plautine 
prosody. Within the limits to which it is confined by the 
author little objection can be taken to its application. 

The value and convenience of the notes is greatly 
increased by the addition of elaborate indices, which 
give, with special fullness, references to grammatical and 
syntactical points. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Annali dell’ Islam, compilati da Leone Caetaxi, 
Principe di Teano. Vol. II. Fob; pp. Ixxviii, 1567. 
Milano, 1907. 

The second instalment of Prince Teano’s great work 
has grown into two bulky parts, which chronicle the 
events of the years 7 to 12 of the Hegira. The scientific 
care and thoroughness which characterize the first volume 
are still more in evidence in the second. No similar work 
exists in which all available sources as well as studies 
bearing directly and indirectly on the early Moslem history 
are taken into consideration with equal fullness and 
circumspection. 

The year 6 H. had not been a very prosperous one for 
Mohammed. Not only had Aisha’s disagreeable adventure 
threatened to involve Mohammed’s own family circle in 
disaffection and hostility, but it revealed much latent 
ill-feeling, which was only thinly hidden by common 
interest of worldly chai'acter. Moreover, Mohammed’s 
greatest wish — to enter Mecca at the head of a strong 
army — had been frustrated. Instead of defying the still 
unconverted Meccans in their own city, he was forced 
to conclude a not very honourable treaty, which put off his 
“ pilgrimage ” to the Ka‘ba for at least another year. The 


* pp. 53, 54. 


- SBE., xxxii, pp. cxiii seqq. 
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prestige of Islam had suffered, chiefly because it did not 
pay as well as many had expected. A victory with spoil 
in its train was needed, and to secure this nothing was 
safer than another raid against the effete Jews. After 
their extinction in the vicinity of Medina, only one more 
remnant was left at Khaibar, a few days north of the 
capital. Being peaceful peasants and traders, and having 
two years previously received written assurances of safety 
from Mohammed, they were all the less apprehensive of 
an attack. The raid was, of course, successful from 
a Moslem point of view, although in itself it was of small 
account. The undue importance given to it by the Arab 
authors, who grow moi-e prolific the later their date, shows 
the real state of affairs better than anything else. Prince 
Teano righty easts doubt on the assertion of even older 
authorities, such as A1 Waqidi, that the defending forces 
numbered ten thousand warriors. It probably amounted 
to not more than one-tenth of that number. Altogether 
Prince Teano’s very detailed account of this affair is 
replete with sound criticism. In his excellent survey of 
the last five years of Mohammed’s career (pp. 372 seqq.), he 
shows how every victory or defeat of the Moslem arms was 
followed by a raid on some Jewish tribe. He sees clearly 
that Mohammed’s motives were not merely religious, but 
also political. A not less important motive was the booty 
which he required, not so much for his own benefit, as to 
fill the war chest and to secure the services of followers. 
However insignificant the conquest of Khaibar was from 
a military point of view,- it had not only a great effect 
in Medina, but it assisted in the conversion of many 
waverers. The inflated reports of Arab authors afford 
a highly characteristic illustration of the spirit and 
expansion of Moslem tradition, and prove how much 
caution is necessary in eliciting the truth even in smaller 
matters. 

The same lack of reliability appears again in the 
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accounts of the disaster at Muta which was the result 
of an expedition rashly entered upon against the Greek 
troops stationed in Syria and their Arab allies. Intoxicated 
by the easy success of Khaibar, Mohammed undertook the 
ill-advised march without considering that the enemy this 
time consisted of disciplined soldiers. Now here, as Prince 
Teano justly points out, the Arab records are as meagre, 
and the authorities as unsatisfactory, as possible. The lack 
of history is made up by poems, fiction takes the place 
of facts. This is an important matter. Prince Teano is 
not, of course, the first to call attention to this, but no 
previous author has given .such minute details. May this 
serve as an example to authors, who write books on 
Mohammed and Islam in which criticism of the sources 
is conspicuous by its absence ; and which, therefore, give 
the reader a quite erroneous and misleading picture of its 
origin and early development. 

The treaty of Hudeibiya, alluded to above, must have 
been still more unfavoui'able for Mohammed than is 
admitted by the sources. Many of the details are quite 
unhistorical. In the document of the treaty he was 
compelled to use his own name, instead of “ Messenger 
of Allah ”. His name was not, at that time, “ Mohammed,” 
as he only assumed this appellation two or three years 
later. The document, as we possess it, is based on 
tradition, which substituted the name “ Mohammed ” for 
the one he actually used in the original draft. Anyway, 
among other things, it was .stipulated that no war should 
be waged for ten years, and that he should be allowed 
to visit Mecca next year as a pilgrim. This latter clause 
Mohammed fulfilled literally, but he never dreamt of 
adhering to the former. A pretext was easily found that 
some minor paragraph in the treaty had been violated, 
and the year after he set out, at the head of a large 
army, to enter his native city by force. The real motive 
was to retrieve the defeat of Muta. The town was 
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taken, albeit without bloodshed, and Mohammed was thus 
practically master of Arabia. The victory received, in 
due course, the divine sanction in the form of a revelation 
(Qor. xlviii, 1—15). 

We must agree with Prince Teano that the forbearance 
with which Mohammed, in the hour of victory, treated 
those old opponents, who are said to have embittered 
his life in the early years of his mission, was due to 
political wisdom rather than to spontaneous generosity. 
Our knowledge of these persecutions has come down to us 
through traditional reports, largely based on Mohammed’s 
own descriptions. It is, therefore, open to question whether 
they were so relentless as tradition would have us believe. 
Apart from this, any massacre of prominent Meccan 
citizens, many of whom were near relatives of his most 
faithful friends, would have been a deadly offence to the 
latter. Only a few persons of no account, among them 
two women, were executed. Mohammed cared more for 
the conversion of his enemies than their death, and many 
of them were, thus, ready to fulfil his wish. 

One must not, however, judge Mohammed too hastily 
for having allowed political considerations to influence 
his actions. They form the human element in his career. 
As a purely spiritual reformer he would have achieved 
very little. Shrewd policy is recognizable in the very 
beginning of his messengership, and his greatest failing 
was that, as soon as they promised to be useful, political 
motives were unscrupulously given out as demands of the 
faith. The consequence was that large numbers of people 
embraced Islam without conviction or understanding. 
The masses were kept together as long as Mohammed 
was alive, but he had scarcely passed away when the 
great reaction, known as the Ridda, set in. This was 
the wid^pread renegade movement which seized many 
tribes, especially those in the remoter parts of the peninsula. 
The result wais a civil war of a very sanguinary character ; 
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but it speaks for the great force underlying the idea of 
Islam that it was victorious ev'erywhere. The motives 
during this period were on the whole purer than before. 
Unfortunately reliable sources of the history of this period 
are likewise scarce. In the chapter dealing with this 
matter Prince Teano not only discusses the value of these 
sources, but also gives a comprehensive compilation of 
them, as well as a chronologv of events. His consider- 
ation of earlier studies of the conquests of Palestine and 
Syria reveals a deep insight into the real facts. Inserted 
in these researches is a chapter on the compilation of 
the Qoran, a subject fraught with difficulties, and inci- 
dentally on the development of writing in Arabia. The 
author’s studies on this question were necessarily somewhat 
inconclusive, as some very important material was not 
available when he wrote this chapter. The following 
detail may throw some little light on the matter. In 
January, 1903, 1 published, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
the Khutba of a Jewish apostate to Islam who styles 
himself “ a man who has detached himself from the sons 
of Hunai b. Akhtab”. This name occurs in the fragment 
(which is written in Hebrew characters) twice in the 
spelling and The same person is known from 

the earliest Mohammedan sources as Hxiyayy. We there- 
fore see that the name, when transcribed in Arabic 
characters, without diacritical points, was misunderstood 
by the transcriber, who did not know the original name. 
At all events we may gather that the stage of Arabic 
writing prior to Neskhi must have been that of characters 
similar to Nabatoean or Hebrew square. This origin can 
still be traced back in nearly every Neskhi character. 
The question whether Mohammed had learned to write 
or not is by no means devoid of importance, as it has 
a cei'tain bearing on Qoran criticism. 

It is impossible in a brief review to touch upon all the 
questions discussed in the book. Its great importance 
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lies not only in the fullness of the material, never before 
collected with so much comprehensiveness, but in the 
criticism which cuts deep into the historical aspect in 
general. The story of the conquest of Persia is preceded 
by a lengthy discussion of the relations between the Arabs 
and the empire of the Sassanides, and the causes of the 
decline of the latter. Prior to this, in a chapter devoted 
to the general aspect of Arab conquest, the author finds 
an opportunity of enlarging on the question of the 
primitive habitations of the Semitic race, a question which 
within the last fifty years has engaged the attention of 
a number of prominent scholars. Prince Teano, like 
Sprenger and Schrader, finds the cradle of the Semites 
in Arabia. The difficulties which obstruct this view he 
endeavours to remove by the theory that the birth of the 
Semitic stock took place at a time when the climate of 
Arabia was considerably colder than at present. This 
theory is, in his opinion, the outcome of the change of the 
geological and meteorological conditions of the peninsula. 
The gradual drying up of the interior caused the migra- 
tions of Arab tribes from south to north. These wanderings 
are an undoubted fact, although the direct reports we 
possess about them are to a large extent legendary. 

The volume is accompanied by elaborate maps, chrono- 
logical tables, excellent photogravures, and an alphabetical 
index of great fullness. It is not saying too much that 
many a chapter of the early history of Islam will have to 
be rewritten in consequence of Prince Teano’s researches. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Three Year.s in Tibet. By the Shramana Ekai Kawa- 
guchi, of Japan. 8vo ; pp. xv, 719. Theosophical 
Publishing Society, Benares and London, 1909. 

We are accustomed through the work of Nanjio, Taka- 
kusu, and others to associate Japanese writers on Buddhistic 
subjects with such a high standard of scholarship that we 
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expect much that is fresh and interesting in a new book 
on Tibet, “ offered to the English-knowing public ” by 
a Japanese Buddhist priest who, we are told, acted for 
a time as physician to the Grand Lama, and enjoyed thus 
unique advantages for seeing Tibetan life, monastic and 
lay, from the inside. A perusal of Mr. Kawaguchi’s 
volume, however, is decidedly disappointing. It is devoid 
of scholarship, and displays little special knowledge of 
Tibet that is either new or interesting. It is a shallow, 
i-ambling, whimsical narrative, from the standpoint of an 
emotional Oriental monk, upon his wanderings on a pil- 
grimage from shrine to shrine, in a land which he knew 
little about, and over ground already described in detail 
by European writers. 

The object of the author's visit to Tibet was, he tells us, 
to search for Sanskrit Buddhist books, a search in which 
he proved wholly unsuccessful. Nor does he add in any 
material way to our knowledge of the language, literature, 
or religion of the country. Yet on the strength of being, 
as he asserts, “ Three years in Tibet,” he modestly claims 
for himself the position of being a greater authority on 
Tibetan literature than Csoma or Jaeschke ! as if, indeed, 
scholarship or literar\' research could be measured merely 
by one’s length of i-esidence in a country. It is evident, 
how’ever, from his uninformed remarks at p. 403, etc., that 
Csoma and Jaeschke are mere names to him, and that 
he is ignorant of their researches, so that his gratuitous 
claims are not to be taken very seriously. 

Facts are not strong points with him. Even his \ ery first 
word in the book, “ Three years in Tibet,” on which he bases 
such superior knowledge, is on his own showung a fiction. 
On p. 76 he tells us that he crossed the Tibetan frontier for 
the first time on July 4, 1900 ; and on pp. 622 and 650 
that he finally recrossed it on emerging from Chumbi on 
June 14, 1902. This gives the duration of his entire stay 
in Tibet as only one year and days, instead of the 
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three yeai's to which he lays claim. And this sort of thing 
is not untypical of his matter throughout. 

But if his results are trivial, his own personality is 
somewhat romantic in itself, and interesting as that of 
an educated modern Buddhist priest on a pilgrimage. On 
starting from Japan for Tibet, Mr. Kawaguchi, with truly 
Buddhistic zeal, extracted from his friends as farewell “gifts” 
their pledges to abstain from stimulants or tobacco-smoking, 
or from the “ brutal business ” of catching fish. “ About 
forty persons willingly granted this [my] appeal.” Some 
of these scenes were dramatic. One of these fishermen 
“ returned with some fishing-nets, which he forthwitli 
handed over to me, saying those were the weapons of 
murder with which he had caused the death of innumerable 
denizens of the brine, and that I might do with them as 
I liked. ... I thereupon consigned the nets to the flames 
in the presence of all. ... As the nets went up in smoke 
Mr. O., a sportsman with both gun and nets, rose and said, 
‘ Let me too wish that you fare well in Tibet, by making to 
you the gift of a pledge : I pledge myself that I will ne\'er 
take the lives of the creatures for amusement; should I prove 
false to these words let Fudo Myo-oh visit me with death.’ ” 
His visionary temperament, fired by a generous credulity, 
led him to hear the voice of a supernatural being calling 
to him at Sna and again at Sera, and he elsewhere tells 
us, “I was still in an extatic [sic] mood,” which mood 
perhaps accounts for a good deal in his book. 

He is frequently breaking out into a I’hapsody or uta, 
though at times he regretfully tells us that “ I wished to 
embody my sentiments in a few verses, but the inspiration 
would not come”. On a cold night, “so much so that 
I could not sleep at all, the following is an uta that 
occurred to me in the midst of shivering : — 

‘ On these high plateaus here no sound is heard 
Of man or beast, no crickets sing their tunes, 

The moon above, and I her friend below.’ ” 
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The sight of the Tsang-po River “ gave me an uta — 

‘ The river in its pride majestic seems 

The waving standard of the Buddha named 
Vairochana, all Nature’s Brilliant Lord.’ ” 

A flight of cranes leads him to fire olF the following ; — 

“ Like feathers white the snows fall down and lie 
There on the mountain-river’s sandy banks ; 

Ko-koto, Ko-icoio ! sounds strange, a melody 
I hear — I search around for this strange cry, 

In majesty these mountain cranes 

I find are proudly strutting — singing thus.” 

On the flank of Mount Kallas, to fill in the time one 
night, he informs us, “ I went into the meditation exercise 
sitting upon a piece of sheep’s hide and wrapped up in the 
tuh-tuk. ... I was gradually entering into the state of 
spiritual conquest over bodily ailment, and composed the 
following : — 

‘ On grass among those lofty plains on earth 
I enter meditation deep and wide, 

I choose, nor such secluded mountain-trees. 

Nor passing crowds of men and damsels fair.’ 

I was almost in an extatic state when another uta rose 
to my mind — 

‘ 0 Mind ! by Dharma’s genial light and warmth 
The pain-inflicting snows are melted fast. 

And flow in rushing streams that sweep away 
Delusive Ego and Non-Ego both.’ 

Thus in meditation,” he adds, “ I sat out the night.” 
But, after all, he was not .so very far from “ men and 
damsels fair”, for after walking 5 miles next morning 
he came to a tent in the door of which stood a beautiful 
damsel, whereupon our traveller, returning to mundane 
ways, says, “ and, smiling, I askdd the beauty of the 
wilderness for a night’s lodging,” and he devotes a whole 
chapter to “ A Beautiful Rescuer ”. Indeed, throughout 
his travels, it was chiefly through the women-folk that 
he won his way out of difficulties, though with some 
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petulant ingratitude he condemns his co-religionists, the 
Tibetans generally, female and male, as being always 
“ ready for any crime or enormity 

Western writers on Buddhism, who have had little or no 
experience of the living religion, yet are fond of asserting 
that the Buddhists do not offer actual worship to Buddha 
nor look upon him as a god, would do well to listen to 
what this Buddhist monk says incidentally on this subject. 
For, whatever his defects in Tihetan learning may be he is 
undoubtedly an orthodox Buddhist monk, and possessed of 
more than the average education in that religion. When 
he arrived before the great image of Sakya Muni, at 
Lhasa, he says (p. 288) : “ I could not help shedding tears 
over the goodness of Buddha' which enabled me to see 
His image at this temple ... I do not mean that I do 
not respect other Buddhist deities ; still Buddha claims the 
greatest itws/a/) from me.” Again, in his- despair when 
he was submerged in crossing a river, he prays for help 
to Sakya Muni and the Buddhas as living and presiding 
deities (p. 120), and is rewarded by a miracle: “‘O ye! 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters, as well as the 
highest Teacher of this world, Buddha Shakya Muni ! 
I am not able to accomplish my desires and to return 
the kindness of my parents, friends, followers, and 
specially the favours of all the Buddhas in this life ; 
but I desire that I may be born again in order to requite 
the favours which I have already received from all.’ 
At that moment with a thrill I felt that the end of one 
of my staves had touched something hard, and on trying 
to stand up I found that the water was only up to 
my breast.” 

Again, when he lost his watch and money, he consoled 
himself with the reflection that “it was most likely that 
the Lord Buddha in His wisdom and mercy had caused 
me to be rid of them ”. At Mount Kailas he writes : 

’ The diacritical marks are the author’s. 
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“ I addressed myself to this sacred pillar of nature, 
confessed my sins, and performed to it the obeisance of 
one hundred and eight boAvs ... I then considered 
myself the luckiest of men to have thus been enabled 
to worship such a holy emblem of Buddha’s power.” 
Finally, on emerging from Tibet into British territory, 
he exclaimed : “ My safe arrival in this country is entirely 
owing to the protecting power of the Lord Buddha, and 
I worshipped Him with zeal and earnestness.” 

In Tibet our author travelled in the guise of a Chinese 
Buddhist priest, and posing also as a physician he acquired 
such great fame by his “ cures ” that he was brought 
thereby to the favourable notice of the Grand Lama. 
“ I came to be regarded as a God of medicine,” he says ; 
though he naively confesses, in excuse for his charlatanism, 
that not having had any regular medical training, “ I know 
I made a very dangerotis doctor, hut I teas obliged 
to go on as a pedant domineering over a society of 
ignoramuses.” This is quaintly delicious and worthy of 
being preserved ! Fortunately for !Mr. Kawaguchi, the 
Dalai Lama himself became one of these ignoramuses and 
conferred on the “ doctor ” his intinuicy and confidence. 
But the author is strangely silent as to the subjects of 
those interesting conversations. 

Living in constant terror of having his disguise 
penetrated and of being robbed, our pious priest was 
perpetually inventing falsehoods to deceive his inter- 
locutors and “to lay false scents” as he terms it. 
Ultimately, the secret of his disguise having leaked out, 
he made a bolt from Lhasa to India, assisted by an 
“ ex-minister and his nun-wife [sic] ”. As there was no 
pursuit, however, his excitement on the way was perhaps 
somewhat more imaginary than warranted. 

Certainly we cannot say that he has brought back to us 
any information which is very new or important. 

L. A. W. 
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ARCHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
1905—6 ; pp. 208 ; 54 plates, and numerous text- 
illustrations. Royal 4to. Calcutta : Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India: 1909. 

This volume was received in August, but could not 
conveniently be noticed in our October number. Like 
its three predecessors, of which it is in every respect 
a worthy continuation, it consists of three parts, devoted 
to conservation, exploration and research, and epigraphy. 
We can for the most part do little more than indicate its 
contents : but the list of them will show that it presents 
much matter of interest, in various lines, which would 
well repay perusal in detail. 

In the division dealing with conservation (pp. 1-56, 
with 22 plates) we have first an article by Dr. Vogel on 
the ancient monuments of Kahgra, with special reference 
to the deplorable damage done to them by the great 
earthquake which occurred on 4 April, 1905. In the 
course of this. Dr. Vogel has observed (p. 19) that an 
examination of the original stones bearing the two in- 
scriptions known as the Baijnath Prasastis has satisfied 
him that the 6aka date given in one of them is expressed 
by four figures, and that the year is in fact, not 726 
(in A.D. 804) as read by Professor Biihler, but 1126 (in 
.\.D. 1204) as Professor Kielhorn conjectured, for various 
reasons, might be found to be the case. This rectification 
has an important bearing, not only on the date of the 
building to which the two records belong, but also (as 
we may hope to explain at some other time) on the 
history of the Saka era, and of the Lokakala or centennial 
reckoning by “omitted hundreds” in which the other 
Prasasti is dated. 

Other articles in this division are by Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 
on conservation at Sikandarah, Delhi, and Ajmere ; by 
Mr. Marshall, on the restoi-ation of two elephant-statues 
at the Fort of Delhi about which there has been much 
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, Controversy (see references given in the article, and some 
remarks by Mr. Beveridge in this Journal, 1909. 74311.) ; 
by Mr. Cousens, on the restoration of the Jain tower at 
Chitorgadh ; and by Mr. Kea on the general progress of 
conservation in Madras. 

The division of exploration and re.search (pp. 57-104, 
with 32 plates) commences with an account by Dr. Vogel 
of further excavations at Kasia, including the discovery of 
the seals bearing legends which mention the community 
of friars at the monastery of the Mahaparinirvana (com- 
pare this Journal, 1907. 365) and the community of monks 
at the monastery of Vi.shnudvipa, Vethadipa (compare 
ibid., 994, 1050). 

This is followed by an article on Rajagriha and its 
remains by Jlr. Marshall, giving an account of operations 
conducted not only by himself but also by Dr. Th. Bloch, 
whose unexpected and untimely death at Calcutta on 
20 October last has deprived us of a valued worker in 
several lines of Indian research. The article is accom- 
panied by a map (plate 29) which entirely supersedes 
previous sketches of the locality, and throws much light 
on points which have hitherto been obscure. It includes 
a new identification (p. 100) of the site shown to Fa-hian 
and Hiuen-tsiang as the site of the Sattapanna or Satta- 
panni hall in which the First Buddhist Council was held. 
There is no objection to accepting, for so short a distance, 
the estimate that 5 or 6 li represent a little more than 
one mile (p. 100) : though, as has been said in this Journal, 
1906. 1013, the expression 100 li denoted an ordinary 
day’s journey of 1 2T2 miles ; at which rate 6 li, taken 
literally, would mean 1280 yards. And thus the identi- 
fication seems sound, on the view taken by Mr. Marshall 
• that what was shown to the Chinese pilgrims was a 
structural building. But, as the hall is invariably men- 
tioned in the Pali books as a guhd, ‘ a cave ’, we may well 
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doubt, as he appears to do, whether the Council was reallj- 
held on the site that used to be pointed out. 

The next article is by Mr. Cousens, on the Dhamnar 
caves and the monolithic temple of Dharmanatha. This 
is followed by three contributions by Mr. Rea, on 
excavations at Amaravati, on some buried Jain remains 
at Danavulapad, and on the ancient village site at 
Peddamudiyam. We have then a paper bj^ Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, on excavations at Pagan, and two contributions 
by Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar, on two sculptures at Mandor 
(for another note on this place, see this Journal, 1909. 
1068), and on Jain iconography. And this part of the 
volume ends with an account by Dr. D. B. Spooner of 
a new find of punch-marked coins at Peshawar, — a class 
of money which is generally accepted as the most ancient 
known Indian coinage, and the surroundings of which ai-e 
still somewhat obscure. 

In the epigraphic division of the volume (pp. 165-84) 
Dr. Konow, who in the year dealt with and until recently 
was holding the office of Government Epigraphist, gives 
us a statement of general progress for the year, in both 
the collection and the publication of materials. Specially 
interesting discoveries were (1) some inscribed slabs at 
Amaravati bearing Brahmi characters referable to the 
second or third century B.C., which show that a Stupa 
existed there at a much earlier time than has hitherto 
been supposed ; and (2) some fragmentary records of 
the Western Kshatrapa king Rudradaman, dated in the 
year 52, = a.d. 130-31. These remain to be edited. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Konow has mentioned 
the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela (p. 166), 
and has observed, as an obiter dictum, that “it is dated 
in the year 165 of the Maurya era”. We may take this 
opportunity of saying that, though that has been the 
general belief for a long time past, it is a mistake, and 
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lias no basis except in Pandit Bhagwanlal ludraji's 
treatment of a passage in line 16 of the record. The 
Pandit found there certain words which, as turned into 
Sanskrit and interpreted by him, purport to say that 
king Kharavela “did such-and-such acts in the 165th year 
of the time of the Maurya kings after 164 years had 
passed away And on the strength of that, without other 
evidence of any kind in support of it, there has been 
set up a Maurya era, dating in his opinion from the 
time when Asoka conquered the Kalihga countries, but 
accoi-ding to another view from tlie coronation of 
Chandragupta. We may concede the point that the text 
very possibly does contain the expression raja-Miiriyu- 
Icdle or °kdld. But the words which the Pandit evolved, 
with the meaning; stated above, are altogether inadmissible. 
And even if virJichhinna, ‘ cut, torn, interrupted, ended, 
ceased’, could be used, as applied by him, in the sense 
of a year being ended (which we very much doubt), the 
fact remains that that word, used by the Pandit, is 
not the word which the original text has. The text, even 
as shown- in the Pandit’s lithograph and in the Prakrit 
reading from which he made his Sanskrit version of it, 
has vochine or vochhimne, for vochchhinne — vyavach- 
chhinndni. This is a well-known Jain technical term, 
applied to sacred texts which have been ‘ cut off, 
interrupted’, or in other terms have been neglected and 
lost sight of : and, even apart from other considerations, 
the use of this term quite prohibits the existence of 
a date. The record is pi-imarily devoted to acts done 
by KharavMa to promote the Jain faith. And. w'hile 
we are not prepared to say just now what may be the 
exact meaning of the words in which the Pandit found 
“in the 165th year”, we can say that the whole passage 
does not present any date, but tells us that Kharavela 
restored some texts (still to be identified in the words 
supposed to give the above meaning) and the sixty-fourth 
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chapter or other division of the collection of sev’en Ahgas, 
which had been neglected since ( ?) the time of the Mauiya 
king or kings. The text, in completed orthography, is : — 
. . . . [ra]ja-[Muri]-Ya-kahr(?le) vochchhiiinie choyatthaih 
aihgasattik-amtariyaih ch = uppadayati. In what preceded 
we may perhaps lind ‘ seventy-tive ’, but 

certainly not anything meaning ‘ sixty -live 

From p. 170 we learn that estampages were prepared of 
468 out of 739 inscriptions formerly collected by king 
Bodawpaya at Pagan. It appears that these inscriptions do 
not go back to older times than the eleventh century. Still, 
even that is a very fair start in the collection of epigraphic 
materials in Burma ; and these records should surely yield 
many details throwing a light on the historical chronology 
of the country. In connexion with any of them, or any 
other Burmese records, which contain dates presenting 
details that can be verified, we may mention, for the 
guidance of students of them, that a book by Mr. A. M. B. 
Irwin, entitled “The Burmese and Arakanese Calandars ”, 
published last year, meets a long-felt want by giving 
a full explanation of the calendar, and fuimishing the 
means of accurately calculating any dates back to A.D. C38 
from Burma and those parts. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by the Gramam 
inscription of the Chola king Parantaka I, edited and 
translated, with an introduction on the Chola history, by 
the present Government Epigraphist, Mr. V. Venkayya. 
Some special interest attaches to this record for two 
reasons. In the fir.st place, it is fully dated in such 
a manner that Professor Kielhorn was able to locate it 
exactly on Saturday, 14 January, A.D. 943 ; and to reduce 
the limits for the commencement of the reign of Paran- 
taka I to the time from 15 January to 25 July, A.D. 907. 
In the second place the date is recorded in the Kaliyuga 
era ; and this inscription gives us one of the earliest 
amongst a limited number of epigraphic instances of the 
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use of that reckoning for civil purposes. The initial daj' 
of the Kaliyuga age and era is Friday, 18 Februaiy, 
B.c. 3102. Notwithstanding some theories recently 
broached in India to the contrary, the era is not of 
historical origin, commencing with an event occurring 
on that da}’ (or at any other ancient time), and actually 
running in use from its beginning. Traditional history 
was subsequently fitted to it. But it is by origin an 
invented reckoning, devised by the Hindu astronomers for 
their technical purposes some thirty-five centuries after 
that time, and referred back to it. With the Vikrama 
and Saka eras, it is presented in probably every Indian 
almanac. But it is not now in practical use, as they are. 
And as regards the custom of former times, as far as we 
can judge it from the use of this era in the epigraphic 
records, which furnish a very good guide, the position 
is as follows ; from Southern India we liave one such 
instance of a.d. 634, one of a.d. 770, three of the tenth 
century (including the Gramam date), and then, from the 
twelfth century onwards, but more particularly from the 
fourteenth, a ceilain number of instances, not exactly very 
small in itself, but extremely so in comparison with the 
number of cases of the use of the Vikrama and iSaka eras 
and other reckonings : from Northern India the earliest 
known instance is of a.d. 1169 or 1170 (I am indebted for 
this to Dr. Vogel, who has kindly shown me the intro- 
duction to his forthcoming volume on the inscriptions of 
the Chamba State), and the later ones number only three, 
— one of A.D. 1428, one of a.d. 1520 (I have these from 
the same source), and one of a.d. 1797 (from an inscription 
at Jaisalmer ; Professor S. R. Bhandarkar’s Second Report 
on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 67, 98). If any of our readers can 
extend the previous use of the era, otherwise than for 
astronomical purposes, from either inscriptional or literary 
sources, we shall be thankful to them for the additional 
information so supplied. J. F. Fleet. 
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The Amherst Tablets, being an account of the Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions in the collection of the Right Hon. 
Lord Amhenst of Hackney, F.S.A., at Didlington Hall, 
Norfolk. By Theophilu.s G. Pinches, LL.D. Part I : 
Texts of the period extending to and including the 
reign of Bur-Sin (about 2500 B.c.). With numerous 
illustrations and live collotype plates. London ; 
Bernard Quariteh, 11 Grafton Street, W., 1908. 

Dr. Pinches is doing a great service to Assyriology by 
publishing the Babylonian Tablets contained in the collec- 
tion of the late Lord Amhei’st of Hackney. These tablets 
cover a period of “ rather more than four millenniums ” 
(p. i), and must naturally be of great importance for the 
Babylonian studies in all their ramifications. In the first 
part of the planned series which lies now before us 
Dr. Pinches gives us the earlier portion of the collection, 
the inscriptions of which date from about 4500 b.c. to 
about 2500 b.c. The number of the texts reprodiaced in 
this volume is 122. The reproduction is as minute and 
as perfect as can be expected from such a master copyist 
as Dr. Pinches is. Tiie documents mostly contain lists of 
offerings, receipts of grain, accounts of cattle, etc. The 
language of the documents is Sumerian. 

In a very interesting and instructive Preface (pp. i-viii). 
Dr. Pinches speaks “ upon the position of the different 
sections of the Andierst Collection in the historical scheme” 
(p. i), and draws therein the attention of the reader to 
many impoi'tant points which are to be gathered from 
the tablets. In the Introduction (pp. ix-xxii) Dr. Pinches 
discusses (1) some general questions connected with the 
texts (pp. ix-xiii), (2) chronological data (pp. xiii-xix), 
and (3) the calendar. On p. xxiii he gives “ The Months 
and their probable equivalents”, and “Weights and 
Measures”. On p. xxiv there are “Some Notes and 
corrections ”. On pp. 1-200 the texts, tran.sliterations, 
translations, and notes are given. 
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Although the texts mostly consist of lists of offerings, 
receipts of grain, etc., almost every text has some point of 
•special interest. So, for instance, the first tablet shows 
how very many kinds of fish they had in Babylonia. In 
text 5 a “ bird-catcher ” is mentioned. Text H contains 
the Semitic word for garlic {Sii-nie), which shows tliat 
Semites lived then in Babylonia. Text 11 mentions 
“wine for the king”. In text 20 we find four times the 
iLa~qid (the vSeinitic word for • lierdsman ”), which would 
tend to show that it was mainly the Semites who occupied 
themselves with cattle-rearing in Babylonia. Text 32 
(account of tlie produce of fields) is \'eiy interesting for 
the productiveness of the soil of Mesopotamia. In the 
words of Dr. Pinches (p. 59) : In this inscription we 
have an interesting cla.ssiiication, indicating the com- 
parative productivene.ss of certain tracts of cultivated 
land in Babylonia under the system in use during the 
third millennium before Christ. As is stated by Hero- 
dotus, it was — and probably is — an exceedingly fruitful 
country, such as might become one of the world’s great 
granaries, of which there will be great need, when the 
population of the earth has increased, as it will do, to an 
even greater extent than is the case at the present time.” 
I wonder whether Sir William Willcocks knew of this 
inscription when he recently gave his glowing account of 
Mesopotamia’s possibilities after a renewal of the old 
canalization system. Text 37 mentions E-ul-a-edina, “ the 
temple of the river of the water of Edina.” C£. “inM 
pyD (Gen. ii, 10). Text 44, again, shows us that the 
owners of sheep and cattle in Babylonia were then Semites, 
the name of the owner of the sheep in this text being 
Sarrum-ili. Very interesting texts, from the point of 
view of farming and cattle-rearing, are also No. 50 and 
No. 52. Worthy of note is the distinction inade in text 50 
between “ butter ” (zed-nuna), col. ii, lines 2, 20, and col. iv, 
line 4, and “ fresh butter ” (zul-nuna diig-ga), col. ii, line 19, 
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and col. iv, line 8. Tout comme cliez nous. A few Semitic 
names which occur in these inscriptions are also interesting, 
as they testify to the presence of the Semites in Babylonia 
several centuries before Hammurabi (see also above). These 
names are; Sartnim-ili (text 44), Ahi-milum (text 77), 
Ahuni (text 97), Nuhaluni (text 105), Tdhum, Addu- 
bani, Matini [or Matili, see p. ii, note 3] (text 108), and 
Abs{z)aLu'in ^ (text 111). Out of these eight Semitic persons 
the first was an owner of cattle, the second, the fifth, 
and the seventh were messengers, the third was a courier, 
the fourth and the eighth w'ere soldiers. This shows 
that then the Sumerians were still the dominating race. 
A few centuries later the Semites ruled Babylonia. 

Of great importance are the seals on some of these 
tablets, which should now be studied together with the 
seals in the collection of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, published 
now by Dr. Ward under the title of “ Cylinders and other 
Ancient Oriental Seals ”, and with those in the collection of 
Colonel Allotte de la Fuj^e, published in his Docu'inents 
Presargoniques, pt. i. These ancient seals throw much 
light on many archaeological questions and raise many 
new questions. Many a scene on those seals has an 
important bearing on some Biblical passages. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Dr. Pinches has 
carried out his task splendidly in every respect. If some 
renderings may have to undergo some modifications in the 
future, it is because Sumerian is not sufficiently knowit 
yet, and no one is more aware of this than Dr. Pinches 
himself (see p. xii). 

The plates and the map of “ W estern Asia from the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions” enhance the value of this great 
work. The external doing up of this volume is the same 
as that of the “ Amherst Papyri ”, edited by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

In conclusion I should like to draw attention to the 

1 Abs(z)alum is no doubt = 
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last paragraph of Dr. Pinches’ Preface (p. viii), the last 
sentence of which I inaj" be permitted to quote here ; 
“ What other countries are doing so lavishly and 
systematically ought also to be possible for us, and 
would serve in a slight measure to compensate for the 
meagre encouragement meted out to the study of Assyro- 
Babylonian in this country, which, in former years, held 
therein the foremost place.” May tliese words, uttered 
by one of the most prominent Assyriologists of our age, 
not have been written in vain. 


SaxMuel Daiche.s. 
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obituary NOTrCE8 


EGBERT NEEDHAM OUST, LL.D. 

Death lias been bus}’ of late among the past laeinbers 
of our Council. Within the past year Mr. E. L. Brandreth 
and Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid have passed away, 
and their deaths have now been "followed by the decease, 
on October 28, of Robert Needham Cust, LL.D., Honorary 
A’ice-President, for seven-and-twenty years our Honorar}' 
Secretary, a frequent contributor to our Journal, and 
deserving the special thanks of Orientalists as the 
originator and promoter of the great Surve}-, now in 
progress, of all the languages of India. 

After a most useful and distinguished career in India, 
as Political Officer, AdminisDator, Judge, Legislator, and 
frequent writer on subjects of the day, for well-nigh 
a quarter of a century, he was constrained by domestic 
affliction to give up his high position and prospects 
a few months before he had earned his full retiring- 
pension. 

Having means of his owm, he declined to accept further 
service under Government, but devoted the remaining 
years of his long life to independent research, study, 
travels, active work as Magistrate and on the Committees 
of a multitude of Societies for literary, .scientific, religious, 
and charitable objects : and to giving others the benefit 
of his labours by a continuous stream of published 
writings, some ephemeral, some permanent in character — 
his motto being : “ Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc 
sciat alter”; and all this he did. not for gain or self- 
advancement, but as a duty owed to his Creator for the 
health and strength and opportunities vouchsafed to him. 
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As to the iucidents and work of his singularly busy life 
there is, fortunately, no lack of information, for, with 
characteristic forethought and thoroughness, he has left 
behind him a Life Memoir of 313 closely printed pages 
of extremely interesting matter, with elaborate appendices ; 
and a Brief Autobiography, of thirty-two pages, for those 
not desirous of details. 

From these sources I pi-opose to give a short account 
of our friend’s career — dealing more particularly with the 
work he did for this Society — and conclude with a few 
personal reminiscences. 

Dr. Gust was born at Cockayne Hatley (his father’s 
place in Bedfordshire) in 1821. He was the son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, brother of the Earl 
Brownlow, and of Lady Anna Maria Needham, sister of 
the Earl of Kilmorey. He was educated at Eton and 
intended for the Bar, but ultimately accepted a nomination 
for the Indian Civil Service. At Hailey bury College he 
greatly distinguished himself, and acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani. He arrived in 
Calcutta in 1843, and completed his studies in the College 
of Fort William, receiving Medals and a Degree of Honour 
and acquiring a knowledge of the Bengali language. 

His first appointment in the public service was that 
of Assistant to the 3Iagistrate of Ambala (then head- 
quarters of the Political Administration of Northern 
India) ; here he learned the ordinary duties of a young- 
civilian. He was then selected for the post of Personal 
Assistant to a distinguished Political OfScer, Major George 
Broadfoot, newly appointed Agent to the Governor-General 
for the then North-Western Frontier. 

In this capacity he was marching through the domains 
of the Cis-Satlaj Protected Chiefs when news arrived of 
the Sikh invasion of our territory ; he and his chief at 
once proceeded to the front and took part in the great 
battles on the Satlaj in 1845 — at Mudki, Ferozshahr, and 
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Sobraon (of which he has left a graphic account in his 
Linguistic and Oriental Essays), and his services were 
mentioned in the Governor-General’s dispatch. 

At Ferozshahr his superior officer, Major Broadfoot 
(“ the foremost man in India ” ^), was unfortunately killed 
in action, and Gust, albeit a very junior officer, carried on 
for a time the duties of Governor-General’s Agent. Then, 
in acknowledgment of his services, he was appointed hy 
Lord Hardinge to the charge of a district in the newly 
formed province of the Punjab, the district of Hoshiarpur. 
Here, after some years of incessant labour, with little 
experience to guide him, but under the inspiration of his 
new chief, the great John Lawrence, he organized the 
district in a “ masterly fashion ” on a “ non -regulation 
system ” — a system of firmness and kindness, “ the iron 
hand and the velvet glove,” no red tape, no technical 
formalities, no lawyers ; rough and ready justice, and 
words of sympathy and good-fellowship ; living alone 
amongst the people — without soldiers or policemen — the 
Court held under the green mango-trees in the presence 
uf hundreds. “ The experience of half a century,” he 
remarks, “ has given the stamp of approval to our strong 
but benevolent, rigorous but sympathetic, system.” It 
was here that he developed that intense love for India 
and its people, and profound acquaintance with their 
eustoms and feelings, which formed a marked feature of 
his character. 

At length, to his sorrow, he was moved from Hoshiar- 
pur to his old district of Ambala, and took its administra- 
tion vigorously in hand. 

Then came the second Sikh war, which ended in the 
decisive victory of Gujrat and the annexation of the 
Punjab ; and Gust thought the time a good one for 
paying a brief visit to his father (now advanced in 
years) in England, but, before starting, he was required 
* So styled in the inscription on his tomb in the Cemetery of Ferozporp. 

JBAS. 1910. 17 
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by the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, to visit 
all the districts of the new territory and report on 
their condition and requirements — -an important and most 
laborious task. 

On its completion in 1851 he proceeded to England 
on a brief furlough. Returning to India he was appointed 
Joint Magistrate of Benares, and afterwards to the 
important charge of Magistrate and Collector of Banda 
in Bundelkund, and in three years put the district, which 
was in a most unsatisfactory condition, into perfect order. 
In recognition of his .service he was offered the more 
important post of Magistrate and Collector of Dehli, but, 
fortunately for himself, declined it and proceeded to 
England on furlough in 1855. I say “ fortunately for 
himself ”, for the officer who accepted the post which he 
declined was among the victims of the Dehli massacre. 

In England Cust was married to his first wife— daughter 
of the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, Dean of 
Windsor, brother of the Earl of Buckinghamshire — and 
was called to the English Bar. 

He was in England at the outbreak of the Mutiny of 
1857, but, returning to India in February, 1858, was 
immediately appointed at the special request of Sir John 
Lawrence, then Chief Commissioner, to be Commissioner 
of the Lahore Division of the Punjab, and when that 
Division, found to be too large for the effective supervision 
of one man, was subdivided into two he chose the moiety 
forming the new division of Amritsar. For a time he 
held office as Financial Commissioner of the province, and 
made his mark as a reorganizer; then (in 1861) became 
Judicial Commissioner, but early in 1864, while busily 
engaged in overhauling the Department of Justice, he had 
the misfortune to lose his wife. He at once proceeded to 
England with his children, but returned to India in 
October to take up the office of Member of the Legislative 
Council, and to act temporarily as Home Secretary to the 
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Supreme Government. Keturning to England at the end 
of the legislative session, he was again sent for to till the 
important post of Member of the Board of Revenue in 
the North-West Provinces. Meanwhile he married his 
second wife, daughter of the Rev. E. Carlyon, a lady of 
considerable literary attainments, and with her proceeded 
to India. Her death at Allahabad after childbirth, in 
August, 1867, was a severe blow and determined Gust 
to retire from India for ever — ju.st nine months before 
completing his service for full pension. 

For a year after his retirement in 1867 he felt, he 
says, “ like a man who had been crushed,” but at length 
roused himself, distracted his thoughts by the study of 
Hebrew and completing the draft of a Code of Revenue 
Law for Northern India ' ; was united in marriage to 
Elizabeth, daughter of E. Mathews, Esq. (his devoted 
companion to the end), and by 1869 found himself restored 
to his old energy and powers ; and from that time he found 
in England, as we liave seen, a new career of usefulness. 

He aided for a time in the preparation of Murray’s 
great Dictionary of the English Language, and between 
1870 and 1909 published more than fifty volumes. 
The list includes a clear and accurate account of the 
Religion and Languages of India, a scholarly description 
of the 3Ioderu Languages of Africa (described by a French 
savant as “ un livre du premier ordre ”), the Modern 
Languages of Oceania, of the Caucasian group of the 
Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, seven volumes 
of Linguistic and Oriental Essays, besides a multitude 
of smaller works, translations into French, Italian, and 
Greek, and two volumes of poetry ; while, by his annual 
visits to foreign cities, he drew to himself correspondents 

1 The draft wa.s finished, and printed by the Government in 1870 and 
circulated ; but, like Sir J. Stephen's draft Penal Code for England, was 
not destined to become law : it remains a monument of the drafter’s 
skill and profound knowledge of his subject. 
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in all the great languages of Europe, and had a friend 
in every centre of intellectual movement in Europe or 
North America. He served on the Council or Committee 
of some thirty Societies or Boards — including the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the 
Philological Society, the S.P.G., the S.P.C.K., the C.M.S., 
the Charity Organization Society; was a J.P. for Middlesex 
and Surrey, a Visiting Justice for Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, a member of the Chelsea Boaid of Guardians, etc. 
He was a good publicist, lecturer, and platform speaker ; 
and, without being a profound scholar, he had, he tells us, 
knowledge for practical purposes for reading, speaking, 
and writing, of sixteen languages — 

European : Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. 

Asiatic : Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Urdu or Hindustani, Panjabi, Bengali. 

His religious feelings were profound, but without a trace 
of bigotry. Religion and missionary enterprise form the 
subject of several of his published volume.s. 

As for Dr, Cust’s relations with the Royal Asiatic Societj’, 
he originally joined it in 1851, withdrew for a time on 
his return to India, but, on his final l etirement, rejoined 
it ; in 1872 was appointed Member of Council and 
Honorary Librarian, and in 1878 Honorary Secretary, 
a post he filled admirably for many years, being an 
excellent man of business, possessing, as we have seen, an 
extensive knowledge of languages and a wide acquaintance 
with foreign scholars. Besides his ordinary work as 
Honorary Secretary he contributed to the Journal a large 
number of well- written Obituary Notices, Reviews of 
Books, and other articles. He attended and ably repre- 
sented the Society at the Oriental Congresses of London, 
St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, 
and, without attending, contributed papers to those of 
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Geneva, Paris, and Kome. He frequently took the chair 
at meetings of the Society in the absence of the President 
and Director ; and, when present, took an effective part in 
discussions following the reading of papers. 

In 1904 a cataract appeai-ed in each eye and he began 
to lose his sight — a terrible deprivation, which the sufferer 
bore with the greatest patience, and with the help of a reader 
and amanuensis he continued to take a keen interest in 
affairs generally, and especially in liis old subjects, and so 
late as February, 1909, he issued a pamphlet containing 
selections from his writings and dedicated to his children. 
But the failure of his strength, which commenced in 1905, 
steadily increased, until on October 28 he passed peace- 
fully away. 

Yes, he has passed away, full of years and the happiness 
resulting from a mens eonscm recti ; undecorated indeed — 
for the degree of LL.D. granted him late in life by the 
University of Edinburgh is the only title he received — ■ 
but none the less honoured. He will be remembered by 
multitudes of friends in England, in India, in France, in 
Germany, in America ; and his presence will be missed at 
the gatherings of the many Committees in which he took 
an active interest. Meanwhile he remains — and will long 
remain — an example to us all of a strenuous life well 
spent : a life in Avhich he faithfully carried out, so far as 
he was able, the old Latin distribution of the hours of 
the day (which he often quoted) — 

“Seven to the world; to prayer and slumber Seven; 

Ten hours to work bestow, and all for Heaven. ' 

# ^ 

With regard to personal reminiscences the writer was 
Dr. Gust’s subordinate and fellow-worker in India for 
several years, and enjoyed his friendship to the last. 

In India his abilities and power of work were most 
remarkable. Some thought him too severely logical for 
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ordinary mortals, and somewhat of a social recluse ; but 
he loved India, and to all his friends, whether Indian or 
English, was most kind and S3'mpathetic. 

He was of a highly-strung neri ous temperament, and 
possibly unfitted for pei-iods of stress, and he had not the 
magnetic power of Lawrence or Nicholson or Edwardes 
but as an organizer, investigator, and administrator dealing 
with complicated issues he was masterlj'. He was an 
indefatigable worker and writer, with a style particularly' 
clear ; a vigorous disputant, but always kept his temper ; 
was intensely methodical and abhorred waste of time, but 
kept impatience well under control. Though he rowed 
in the “ ten-oar ” at Eton, in after-life he cared neither 
for games nor sport, but was fond of travel for an object, 
and in society was full of geniality and humour. Let me 
add that he was no time-server or party-man, but thought 
out questions for himself : “ nullius addictus,” as he often 
used to say, “ jurare in verba magistri.” At the same time 
-he was always ready to listen carefully to argument. 

Vale. 

He leaves a widow and four children, one son and two 
daughters by his first wife and one daughter by' his last 
wife. All his children have shown literary' power. 

T. H. Thornton. 
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VII 

GLEANINGS FROM THE BHAKTA-MALA 

By UE0R<^E a. (iRIERSON 
(ContinuKl from th( Jnmiary yumher, p. 109 .) 

VII. THE FORTY-TY^O BELOVEI) OF THE LORD. 

The ninth verse of Nfibha’s text, and the fifth in chappa i 
metre, runs a.s follow.s : — 

C kappa L 

9. (5). I pray to all the beloved of the Lord, — for in the 
dust of their feet do I put my hope. To (1) Kamala, to 
(2) Garuda, to (3-18) Sunanda and the other fifteen Archangels 
devoted to the Master’s feet; to (19) Hanumat, to (20) 
Jambavat, to (21) Sugriva, to (22) Vibhisana, to (23) the 
Savari, to (24) Jatayu, the lord of birds, to (25) Dhruva, to 
(26) Uddhava, to (27) Ambarisa, to (28) Vidura, to (29) Akriira, 
• to (30) Sudaman, to (31) Candrahasa, to (32) Citraketu, to 
(33) the Crocodile, to (34) the Elephant, to (35-9) the five 
Fandavas, to (40) (Maitreya) the son of Kusaru, to (41) Kunti, 
and to (42) Kunti’s daughter-in-law, Draupadi, whose modesty 
He saved when (Duhsasana) dragged away her garments. 

, The poet now offers reverence to tlie forty-two Hari- 
s vallabhas, who were .specially dear to the Lord. In the 
text I have numbered these for convenience of reference. 
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Oil these P. makes the followiuo’ general remarks ; 
Very precious in the world are the beloved of the Lord, 
and therefore do I place my hope of life in the dust 
of their feet. No need have I of ascetics, devotees, or 
anchorites, for the love, and trust, and religious practice 
{prlti-pratlti-rlti) of these have taken my soul into 
captivity. The sweet-Havoured tales of Kamala, Garuda, 
Jambavat, Sugriv'a, and the others are recorded in the 
scriptures, in the which hath the Master with truth and 
love spread His glory o’er the universe. Delightful are 
they to my .soul, for full are they of blissful flavour. 

1. Kamala. This is Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, and 
his saJcti, or energic power. P. is silent about her. Other 
commentators explain that she and the Adorable are not 
different individuals, though they are different personalities. 
They are as much one as are a word and its meaning, 
or water and a wave. They are, in fact. One in Two 
and Two in One, “ neither confounding the Pei'sons, nor 
dividing the substance.” In worshipping one the other 
is worshipped, and vice versa. The Adorable in the 
form of Laksmi creates and protects the world, teaches 
the doctrine of bhalcti, and brings souls to dwell for ever 
near the Master. The particular hhakti church founded 

j 

by Ramanuja is called, after her, the Srl-sampradaya. 
She taught the doctrines to the Archangels {Pdrsadas, 
see preceding verse). Their leader Visvaksena taught 
Satha-kopa, who taught Vopadeva, who taught Srinatha, 
who taught Pundarikaksa, who taught Rama-misra, who 
taught Parahkusa, who taught Yamunacarya, who taught 
Purnacarya, who taught Ramanuja.^ The commentators 
add that there are no special stories about Laksmi, because, 
she and the Adorable being identical, everything that she 

^ This is the northern tradition. The southern tradition puts twelve 
Azhwdrs, or saints, after Visvaksena, the sixth of whom, and the first in 
the Kcdi Yuga, was Satha-kopa. After them comes Natha-muni, instead 
of Srinatha, who was followed by Pundarikaksa, etc., as above, omitting 
Parahkusa. 
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did was part of his actions. Southern Bhagavatas lay 
more stress upon the worship of Laksmi than is done in 
the north. To them .she is the All-Mother, just as the 
Adorable is the All-Father, and she is looked upon as 
protecting the pious with a mother’s tender cai’e. 

She belongs to the 17th, or Bhogavat-seva , iii-ftJia. 

2. Garudu. He is the celebrated bird, the son of 
Kasyapa and Yinata, and Vehicle of Yisnu. P. is silent 
concerning him. He belongs to the 4th, or Hravana, 
nistha, because he heard the Ro.indyana from the crow 
Bhusundi. When Indrajit, Ravana’s son, had in the battle 
before Lanka imprisoned Rama in the “ Serpent noose ”, 
Garuda came and relea.sed him.^ Tuljisi-dasa (YII, Iviii If.) 
tells that Garuda could not understand how Rama, if he 
wore really the Omnipotent Supreme, could have allowed 
Indrajit to entangle him. He asked Narada to explain, 
who sent him to Brahma, who sent him to Siva, who sent 
him to the crow Bhusundi. It was on this occasion that 
the latter recited the RCiindyaiia to Garuda, whose illusion 
(moha) then passed away. 

3-18. The Archangels {Par^ada). These have been 
already dealt with in the notes to verse 8. 

19. Hanumat. The well-known monkey-hero of the 
Rdmdyana. He belongs to the I7th, or Bhagavat-sevd, 
nistha. He was an incarnation of Siva, who took human 
form in order to have an opportunity of serving Rama- 
candra. His father was the Wind, and his mother’s name 
was Ahjana. 

P. says : Ravana had wrung from the sea a number of 
jewels of value inestimable, and had kept them with 
delight in his treasury. When Rama had conquered 
Lanka and had returned to Ayodhya, Yibhisana, with 
much love and affection, made a necklace of these jewels 
and offered them to his Lord. 

The assembled nobles present in the court were filled 
* Vamiki, Sam., VI, 1 ; Tulasi-dasa, VI, Ixxiv. 
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with longing for tlu“ necklace. This covetousne.ss was an 
enemy to faith, and lienee, that he might do away with it, 
Rama threw it round the neck of Hanumat. Hanumat. 
who was the only per.son in the a.ssembly not thinking of 
the necklace, and who had been instead looking adoringly 
at Rama, turned his eye.s upon the ornament and saw that, 
though beautiful, on it there was not written the name of 
Rama. With mind distraught he said, “ Without the name 
of Rama, of what valui- is it ’ 'riien, thinking that per- 
chance the name might be fouml inside them, he split each 
jewel open; but as each was opened the name of Rama was 
not visible therein, and so he cast it aside as a thing of 
naught. Thus was it that he seized the thoughts of the 
other courtiers. 

The commentatois give the rest of the story. The 
courtiers were shocked at the way in which he treated 
the precious gift of Rama, and Yibhisana interfered, com- 
plaining that his actions were only mischievous monket' 
tricks, Hanumat <>.\plained that the jewels were of no 
value, as not one of them contained the name of Rama. 
Vdbhisana retorted that he could not see Rama's name 
upon his (Hanuinat’s) bixly, and that therefore it, too, was 
of no value, and why did he keep it ' (fn hearing this 
Hanumat with his own nails tore open the skin of his 
bosom, and the people .saw that on e\ ery pore of his body 
the name of Rama was written in minute, but brilliant 
letters. 

Hanumat's other exploits are narrated in the RCi nta tjah<t . 
They are well known and need not be repeated. 

20. JCi'tiiharaf, king of the bears. He was Sugriva's 
minister and a helper of Rama. He was an incarnation 
of Brahma. His father was named Pitamaha. The 
Rdmdyana is full of instance.s of his wi.sdom and of his 
bravery. In R////. P., X, Ivii, he is connected with the 
story of the jewel Syamantaka. Prasena was slain by 
a lion when wearing it. Jambavat slew the lion and 
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carried away the jewel. Krsna conquered Jamhavat. 
ddicn Jambavat gave him not onh' the jewel, but hi.s 
daughter Jamba vati in marriage, by whom (l.\i. 11) he 
had ten sons. Cf. PiinTini, IV, xiii. For the 

further history of the Syamantaka, see Akrura (Xo. 29) 
below. 

21. Suf/rJrii, The famous monkey king and ally of 
Rilma. He was a son of the .‘^un. The R'^nna >ja>ia is 
full of his exploits. 

22. Vihin-iti iKi. The well-known lirother of Ravana. 
He was a dev*oted hlinkfa, and so long as he remained in 
Lanka affairs prospered there. He counselled Ravana to 
mak(“ peace with Rama, but he refused, and ixpelled 
Vibhisana with contumely. Vibhisana took refuge with 
Rama, who at once consecrated him king of Laiika. and 
after Ravana had been conquered put him on the throne. 
From that tiini' the inhabitants of Lanka, instead of being 
vicious as before, became pious, although still Raksasas, 
See Valmiki, Raw., VI, ix-xix. 

P. adds ■■ a new story" to show his devotion to Rama, 
as follows ; — ■ 

A merchant’s ship wc'ut agiHjund on its voyage, nor could 
all the efforts of the seamen move it. The merchant 
considered and said. Some (lod of the sea hath stopped 
us,” and so they cast unto the waves a man with his 
limbs cut off as an offering to appease the deity.' By 
Rama s mercy he was thrown ashore on the island of 
Lanka, and the Raksa.sas took him up in their arms and, 
full of joy, brought him to their king, Vibhisana. At 
that time Vibhisana was meditating lovingly on his Master 
Rama, and when he saw the man lie leaped from his throne, 
his eyes filled with tears, crying out, “■ He is my master, 
Rama, in visible form.’’ Happy am I to see his face. 

^ Cf. the .story of Jonah. 

- He was a stranger and he took him in, looking uixm service done 
unto such as done unto Riima. Cf. Matt, xxv, 35 ff. 
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Without delay he seated him in honour on the throne, and 
distributed presents to the Raksasas in token of the happy 
hour. With tears dropping from his eyes he grasped 
a wand of office, and stood before him as his servitor, 
gazing with rapture on tlie lotus-face. Yet though he 
received this homage, the man’s countenance became not 
debonair, and from moment to moment did its brightness 
become dim ; for it came into his mind that these honours 
were but preparations for his sacrifice. 

Then Vibhisana besought him saying : “ In thy gracious- 
ness tell me what thou needest, for very anxious is my 
heart for thee, when I see thee thus distraught.” He 
answered, “ But carry me beyond the sea. So much is all 
the happiness I desire.” So Vibhisana bestowed upon 
him many jewels, and brought liim, as he had come, to 
the ocean-shore. 

Then did Vibhisana write the Holy Name of “ Rama ” 
and tie it upon his forehead, and he said : “ By this Name 
do souls cross over the ocean of existence, and therefore, 
if thou hast faith, will it carry thee across this water that 
lieth before us.” Thereon the man received full faith, 
and as on dry land did he go upon the ocean.^ He sat 
down to rest, and, behold his form was changed and 
comely, and thither came upon its voyage home the 
very ship from which he had been cast. When the sailors 
saw him they knew him, and asked him how he fared. 
He told them all, so that their hearts were tilled with joy, 
and they took him again into their ship and prayed for 
his forgiveness. He leaped from the ship into the sea, and 
they saw with wondering hearts that, through his faith in 
the name of Rama, one drop of water did not wet his feet.’ 

' This is the interpretation of all the commentators. The text simply 
says that he sat there, and the .ship came by. Cf. Peter walking on the 
water, and his sinking for want of faith (Matt, xiv, 28-31). 

^ According to Bh. one legend says that the rea.son of his leaping from 
the ship was that the captain coveted the jewels which Vibhisana had 
given him, and wished to rob him. 
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23. The Savari. This was the woiiiau meiitioued by 
Valmiki in Rdmdyami, III, Ixxv. In later hhakti literature 
she plays a much more important part, as in Tulasi-dasa’s 
Rdnidyana, III, xxxvii ff. Here she is the poor Bliil 
woman dwelling in the foi’est — lower than the lowest 
of the low, adlKtma jdti me . . . adhama-te adhania — 
who in faith received Riima in his search for >Sita, and 
directed him to Sugriva. lihtddo writers are never 
weary of dwelling on this episode, on the Adorable’s 
graciousnesH to so humble a person, and in saying to her 
liidnait sIm hhugcdi Ixivu ndtd, jdti jmti hula dhurma 
haddl, diuina hala parijuna yiina mturdl, " I know no 
kinship save that of faith — not caste, tribe, or religion 
not rank, wealth, power, or connexions : not virtue or 
ability.” These words are the charter of the Bhfigavata 
religion. 

She is counted as belonging to the 24th. or Prenid 
ihidha. 

She was born in the low tribe of the Savaras (Bhils), 
but from her youth up her habits and her mind were 
different from those of her fellows. When the time came 
for her marriage her parents collected many animals 
wherewith to prepare a feast for the brotherhood. She 
could not bear the thought of so many living creatures 
being slaughtered on her account, and rising at night she 
released them all, and fleeing from her home hid herself 
by the Pampfi lake. There she dwelt, living upon wild 
roots and fruits. 

P. here takes up her story : — 

In the forest did she dwell, and all men called her 
“the Savari”. She longed to serve the saints who dwelt 
by the lake, but did not dare to approach them, for she 
knew the meanness of her caste. So each night, before 
it was dawn, would she steal into the hermitage of the 
holy men (rsi), and lay down therein bundles of wood. 
So also would she each night sweep the path by which 
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the holy men did descend to bathe, and pick up and throw 
aside the hard pebbles and tlie stones. Then would .she 
quickly arise and ha.sten to her hut, that none might see 
her. Wlien in the morn the holy men (saints were they, 
devoted to Rama) aro.se, tliey would see the serxice she 
had done, and would wonder in their liearts, saying : 
“Who is it that hatli swept the patli ^ How kindh' 
must he be ! " 

The greatest of the.se saints, free from all worldly 
desires, and tilled with the flavour of the name of Rama, 
was Matahga. Wdien he saw the bundles of wood thus 
laid down, cried he out : “ What thief of our weariness hath 
come here ( He cometli and ever stealeth it away i Ah 1 
seize hold of him some day, for even though I have not 
seen him. through love for him hath inquietude tilled my 
soul.” So in the night-time did his disciples carefully 
keep watch. She came. They seized her. She trembled, 
and fell before their feet. Even as Matahga saw her 
a stream of tears flowed forth from his eyes. So tilled 
with rapture was he that, when he would liaxe spoken, 
the words could not issue from his lips. 

In her humility' she dared not raise her eyes to him. 
for .she rememlxired the ba.seness of her tribe. The saint 
saw that she wzis sinking in a flood of sorrow, and 
pondered within himself how could he jiull her forth 
therefrom, for well did he know the might of faith. So 
.said he to his disciples : “ Of a truth, she is of lineage 
low, but millions many of Brahmanhoods can indeed 
be humbly laid as offerings before her Faith.” So he 
allowed her to dwell in the liennitage, and in her Ciir 
whi.spered he the mystic spell ^ of Rama. When the other 
saints heard of this they became angered, and separated 
him from their communion, but this he heeded not, and 
he a}x>de alone in the hermitage, with the tSavari to do 

* The initiatory niantra, or secret syllables, w hispered by the preceptor 
into the ear of a disciple. 
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him service. When the time for his deatli approached, 
he called her unto him and said, '• The Master hath given 
me command that hence I depart unto the other world, 
but here do thou remain. One day the Lord Rama will 
come hither, and thou shalt he vouchsafed the bles.sing 
of His sight.” 

Separated from her teacher did she sutler piteous grief. 
She wished no more to live, hut the hope of seeing Rama 
forbade her death. So each night she swept the path to 
the saints’ bathing-place as had been her wont. One night 
she was delayed, and it was morn before she had tinished. 
One of those wIkj had put Mataiiga out of communion for 
her sake, came down to bathe o'er she had gone. .Startled, 
she Hed. but the forest [)ath was narrow, and, as she passed 
the holy man, by chance she touched him. Angered was 
he at the detilemeiit, and harsh words did he east at her. 
When he was pacified he went on along the path to bathe, 
and .she tied to her hut of leaves. But when he came to 
the border of the lake, lo ! its water had been turned to 
blood and tilled was it with worms and maggots. This 
was a new cause of wrathful sorrow unto him ; yet did 
he not understand that the miracle had been wrought 
because of his cruel .speech unto the Savari. Nay, the 
rather thought he that the clear water of the lake had 
been turned to blood by her defiling touch. Wretched 
was he, and without Faith. 

So the Savarl remained waiting and longing for Rama. 
She would go into tin- fore.st and gather the jujubes and 
other wild fruits. As she plucked them she would taste 
them, and those that were sweet she laid bt' in store for 
His coming.^ .She would go on to the road to the forest, 
and stand gazing down it with longing eyes, wondering 

* Bhaktaf. whose faith cannot rise to imagining Rama eating fruit that 
had been tasted bj' the tiavarl, say that she tasted the fruit merely to find 
out what trees bore sweet fruit and what not, and that she collected the 
fruit only of the former. 
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when the Lord of Kaghu’s line would come, and when her 
eyes should taste the nectar of His form,^ 

So watching the way did she pass many weai-y hours, 
till suddenly one day she saw Him coming in the distance, 
and all the sorrow of her heart was wiped away. But 
then came to lier the memory of the baseness of her 
lineage, and she hid herself. 

But the Lord came, and stood thei’e, as He asked the 
forest people : “ Where dwelleth the Savari ? ” 

Asking, asking tlie way, He came to where was the 
Savari’s hut. “ Where is that noble lady ? ” cried He. 
“ Let Me see her, for Mine eyes ai’e all athirst.” When 
she heard these loving words she came forth from her hut, 
and knew that the two brothers, Rama and Laksmana, 
had come into the hermitage. Halting far from them, 
where her eyes could see them, she threw herself upon the 
ground before them. 

Tenderly did He raise her and take her to Himself. 
Far from her body fled the anguish of her soul, and now 
new torrents poured from her eyes, for she was caught 
and entangled in the net of love. 

The brethren sat down and received from her hands 
the fruit that she had stored. The Lord then ate and 
praised them for their sweetne.ss," as He said, “ How can 
I thank thee ? This day is all the weariness of the road 
destroyed. ’ 

All this time the holy men had been .sitting in their 
hermitages, grieved that the water of the lake had become 
corrupt, and wondering how they could purify it. The 
news came to them that the Lord of Raghu’s line would 

' So Tulasi-dasa, Ultdcall, III, xvii, chha/ia hhavana, chhana hdhira, 
hilokata pantha hhli para pCtni kai. At one time in her house, another 
time outside, would she stand shading her eyebrows with her hand as 
she gazed along the road. 

^ Here Rama’s graciousness was manifest. The jujube fruit at its 
best is but bitter-sweet. Nevertheless, in His compassion for the lowly 
Savari, who had offered Him the best that she had, He praised its 
sweetness. 
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come thither by the forest paths. The;^' said amongst 
themselves, “ Let us go unto Him. Let us ask Him what 
shall we do. ’ While they woi-e speaking they heard that 
it was the impure Savari’s liut that He had Ironoured by 
His presence. Away went their spiritual pride. “ Come, 
said they, let us bend low before Him and humbly grasp 
His feet.” They came, and angrily did they complain to 
Him that the water of their lake had been turned to blood. 
Then answered the Master, T was because of the insult ye 
offered to the S;a\-ari. Grasp ye the feet of this poor Bliil 
woman, and yourselves implore her paixlon ; then will ye 
bathe and drink in happiness.” 

This is the end of P.'s account. Tlie commentators tell 
how, in fact, the water of the lake was restored to its 
pristine clearness. When Rama departed the Savari 
dedicated her life to his memory, gave up the ghost, and 
departed to eternal bliss. Kama himself performed her 
funeral obsequies. 

24. Jafdyu. The Vulture King of the birds, a smi of 
Garuda. He attempted to save Sita when she was carried 
off by Ravana. He was mortally wounded by the demon, 
but lived long enough to tell Rama what had happened 
(Valmiki, Rum., Ill, 1, li, Ixviii, Ixix). He belongs to the 
21st, or ranufjuti, n 'u^thu. 

P. says : When Ravana, in order to bring about his 
own death by Rama's arrow, carried off Sita, the king of 
the birds heard her cry, and hastened to her help. Might}’ 
was the battle that he waged with Ravana, and when both 
his wings had been cut off, he dedicated his life to Rtima. 
But he retained his breath till he had the joy of seeing his 
Master’s countenance. Rama came and Himself placed his 
head upon his lap. Instead of water He .sprinkled him 
with tears from His eyes. Then gave He him memoiy and 
knowledge of the truth, and put him on the way of 
Salvation. The Lord Himself put him on the pyre and 
lighted it Himself, even as he had performed the funeral 
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rites of Dasaratha His father. Great was the honour, and 
in his own form as a \ ulture did Jatayu reach the abode 
of the blessed. 

So R The point is tliat Jatayu, the V'ulturc, an eat(n- 
of carrion, was too vile to be looked upon by a high- 
caste Brahinana, and yet Rama took Him to his bosom, 
and not only gave liini .salvation, but allowed him to 
retain his own vulture form for ever near Him in hea\en. 
As Tula.si-dasa (Rum., Ill, xxxvi, 2) .says ; — 

gidlia udharna khcu/n a mildiu-hlidfiJ 1 
(jati dlnht jo jacata jo<ji || 

He bestowed upon the vulture, the vile carrion-eating 
bird, a place such as even a.scetics desire. 

25. DJmim. Already .shortly dealt with under verse 5 
(19). P. here passes by him with a mere reference. He 
belongs to the 21st, or Harundijuf i , ni-dlni. His story will 
be found iii Bhf/. R., 11’^, viii ft'. 

When he desired to sit in his father's lap, his .step- 
mother, Suruci. forbade him. .saying that only Imr sons were 
tit for that honour. Stung by the taunt, he determined to 
lead a religious life, and with the pernii.s.sion of his own 
mother, Suniti, left his home for that purpose. On the 
way he met Narada, who taught him the inaufru " o fu navio 
hhaf/ucute Vnsuderu jju and converted him to the Bhaga- 
vata religion. Dhruva then went to Mathura, where his 
devotion pleased the Lord, who appeared to him, and ga^'e 
him the boon of perfect faith. He also promised that 
Dhruva should reign in his father's place for .sixty-three 
thou, sand vmars, and thereafter rule in the Akdadoha, or 
region of immovability. Dhruva returned home. His 
father made over the kingdom to him and himself became 
an ascetic. During his long reign he spread the Bhagav'ata 
religion over the whole earth. After the conclusion of 
the sixty-three thousand yeai-s he became the pole-star, 
and will remain so till the next dfasolution of the universe, 
when he will go to the Adorable’s heaven. 
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2(j. Uddhava. The friend and minister of Krsna. 
See Bhg. P., X, Ixvi tf. He belongs to tlie loth, or 
J hdnadl i y ana -nial lima, ni^ihu. He was very wise and 
learned in the Yoga philosophy. Krsna sent him from 
Mathura to Yraja to comfort the lierdmaidens who were 
pining' duiing his absence. He tried to console them by 
teaching them YOga, and the e-vistence of the universal 
impersonal Brahma, but they refused to accept the idea, 
and adhered to their personal devotion to Krsna as God. 
Struck by their fervent personal devotion, he himself 
became converted to the Ijhaldi faith. Being now con- 
vinced of the worthlessness of his learning and of his Yoga 
philosophy, he returned to Mathura. 

When Krsna left Mathura, and went to Dvaraka, 
Uddhava accompanied him. When the Yadavas were 
cursed, Krsna taught him the true knowledge, gave him 
the boon of perfect faith (hhaMi)iind sent him to Baclarika 
{Bhg. P., XI, xxix), where, in due cour.se, he attained 
salvation. 

Uddhava may be called the St. John of the Bhagavata 
religion. He was the disciple whom Krsna loved, and 
{Bhg. P., Ill, iv) it was to him and Maitreya that Krsna, 
immediately before his departure from the earth, confided 
the inner mysteries of the Bhagavata religion. 

See also the story of Maitreya below (Xo. 40). 

27. Amharlxa. A celebrated king of Ayodhya, the son 
of Nabhaga. He belongs to the 11th, or V rata-iipdsa , 
ni.dhCi. His (|ueen belongs to the 24th, or Prema, nidhd. 
His story is to be found in Bhg. P., IX, iv ft. 

P.’s account is as follows : — 

If any man desire to have faith like unto Ainbarisa’s, 
vain is the thought ; for it cannot even be by any means 
described. Durvasas, the saint of cruel wrath, had never 
even heard the teaching of the pious, and imagined a fault 
when there was none. 

[He once came when Ainharisa was engaged on the fast 
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of the twelfth lunar day of the half-month. Ambarisa 
welcomed him and iiiv’ited him to take food. The saint 
said he would first go and bathe, and then return to eat. 
While he was g'one the twelfth lunar day approached 
its end, and as it is a sin to defer breaking the fast 
to the thirteenth lunar day, the king, who could not eat 
before his guest did, was put into a difficulty. The 
Brahmanas told him that ii sip of water would be 
sufficient to break the fast, and, accordingly, having no 
other resource, he drank a little before Durvasas’s return. 
When the ii-ascible saint came back from his bath he 
perceived that Ambarisa had taken a drink, and was 
enraged at the thought that his host had taken food 
before giving it to his guest, which is a grave breach of 
the rule of hospitality.] 

Enraged, he tore out his matted locks and cast them 
on the ground. He changed them into the dreadful fire 
hight Kdla-krtya, or the incantation of death. “ Consume 
this king to ashes,” he cried, while Ambarisa stood 
steadfastly before him desiring naught but to fulfil the 
commands of the saint. But, to save His servant, the 
Adorable sent Sudarmna, His discus, to protect him. 
With its mighty power did this discus turn that fire itself 
to ashes, and then did it rush against the Brahmana. In 
the Bhdgavata Piordna is witness borne to this. 

Then fled DurvAsas hither and thither from that 
dreadful flaming discus. To every world did he flee, 
and to the gods of the north and south, of the east and 
west. To Kubera, to Yama, to Indra, and to Yaruna, 
did he cry in vain for refuge : but the discus flamed 
behind him with ev-er-growing fierceness, and burnt him 
as fire burneth stone to lime. To Brahma and to Siva 
did he go, but they said ; “ An evil trick was this that 
thou hast done, in that thou didst not recognize the secret 
of the liegemen of the Adorable, and how, as it hath 
been written in the Veda, He is ever near them to protect 
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them. Thee cannot we protect.” Then at last did Xarada 
advise him and he went to Vaikuntlia, the abode of the 
Adorable. Distraught he told his woe. “ Alas, alas ! ’ 
cried he, “ Lord, save Thou me ; the tierce tire of Tli}' 
discus consumeth me. I am Thy humble slav'e. Three 
virtues hast Thou : Thou art (1) the protector of them 
who come to Thee for safety, and I have come to Thee for 
safety ; (2) Thou art the destroj'er of agony, and I am 
suffering from agony; and (3) Thou art the Deity of 
Brahmana-hood, and I am a Brahmana.” Then .said the 
Adorable, No longer do I heed these three, for all these 
virtues hath the virtue of affection for My Faithful Ones 
wiped away. 

“ Very dear to Me are the Holy, for their belief in Me is 
deep, yea unfathomable ; one of them hast thou offended, 
and how can I endure it, for they have abandoned home 
and wealth, wife, son, body, life itself, to come to Me,^ and 
night and day their only converse is with Me. Truly do 
I say that My only possession is the holy Faithfi;! Ones, 
naught else do I possess. Go' thou to him whom thou 
hast injured, that this calamity that pursueth thee may 
cease its course. Vei-y merciful is he, and ever a protector 
of the meek ; ne’er doth he have room for despite 
within his heart, for it and every limb is full of faith 
in Me.” 

Bereft of hope and pride the saint approached King 
Ambarisa, and seizing his feet with due humility he craved 
forgiveness. Then did the king become tilled with shame, 
and with gentle words did homage to him. With 
clasped hands thus did he address the discus : “ The 

Faithful are without desire, nor e’er do they wish foi' 
aught ; yet one thing do I desire. This Brahmana hath 
suffered pain from thee ; therefore remove thou that pain. ’ 
Then did the discus, that giver of happiness to the holy. 


1 Cf. Mark x, 29. 
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when he saw that the Faithful Ambarisa was distraught, 
become appeased, and liid his liery inightd 

P. follows this up with — 

The Story of Amhm'isa s Queen. 

A ceitain king’s daughter heard of Ambarisa’s great 
Faith, and her heart was filled with the desire that her 
husband might be such as he. Putting all her modesty 
aside, to her father did she .say, “ Ambarisa alone do I look 
upon as my spouse. I beseech thee, speedily write thou 
unto him a lettei'. ’ The king wrote the letter and gave it 
to a Brahmana. Very quickly did the Brahmana hasten 
to the city of Ayodliya, and gave it to Ambarisa. The 
king made reply ; " Fully do I understand this new petition, 
but how can I take another wife ? A hundred queens are 
even now sitting in my palace, and yet it pleaseth me not 
to hold converse with them, for my mind is set upon 
naught but the service of my Master.” 

The Brahmana came back to the king’s daughtei', and 
.said, “ What effort can I make t Swift as the wind did 
I thither go, yet was the harvest not one tiny seed.” 
Again did she send him : for distraught she said : “ Very 
happy did I become when I learnt how great is his 
devotion, and that he hath no desire for womankind. It 
was his faith in the Adorable that pleased my soul, and 
therefore do I look upon him even now as my honoured 
spouse. On the face of no other beloved can I henceforth 
look. Go thou again to him and without fear give thou 
him this message, ‘ If thou make me not thy slave-girl, 
then take thou the guilt of slaying me ; for without thee 
can I no longer live.’ ” 

The Brahmana took the message to the king ; and he, 

* This story is interesting for many reasons. Not the least is the 
remarkable statement of the Ador.4bi.k that He is now no longer specially 
the protector of Brahmanas, but that His whole care is to guard from 
harm those irho are Faithful to Him. It is an historical fact that the 
Bhagavata religion took its rise, not amongst the Bralimanas, but 
amongst the Ksatriya caste, of which Ambari.sa was a member. 
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when he heard it, was tilled with love. He gave the 
Brahmana his sword and said, “ With this do thou lead her 
round the marriage altar.” ^ So was the mariiage made, 
and the bride’s heart could not contain her joy. With 
pomp and circumstance did she enter Ayodhya city, and 
when she saw the beauty of Ambarisa she became drowned 
in love for the Adorable. The king gave the order that 
the new palace should be swept and garnished and given 
as a dwelling for the queen, with every comfort and every 
delectation ; for he thought within himself that she must 
have been the sweet odour of his Faith in some former 
life, and that therefore was he again joined unto her. 
Considering thus did he consent to be her spouse. 

So dwelt she apart from her hu.sband, and one night, 
just before daybreak, filled with lieavenly love, she 
approached the temple in which he worshipped. Gladh’ 
did she make the outer service of the holy place, arranging 
the vessels and the tables, and unseen by any return to 
her abode. Thus, who could tell that it was she who had 
done this ? When at dawn the king arrived and saw that 
his outer service had already been performed, he was like 
one distraught, and cried: “ What thief has come and stolen 
my service ? ” “ Three days running did this occur, and 
the wise king hid himself. He saw his queen full of 
faith perform these menial offices. To her he said, “If this 
be thy desire, why dost thou not worship in thine own 
abode, and take the joy of service upon thine own head ? ’ 

She accepted his words, as the mystic spell whispered 
by a teacher (guru) in a disciple’s ear,'* and at the first 

' He consented to the marriage, but could not leave his worship. .So, 
in the Ksatriya way, he sent his s«ord as a proxy. 

" The merit acquired by doing good works was stolen by some one 
else doing them. The same idea occurs in the story' of the Savari, 

(No. 23). 

= She took the king’s words as an initiatory mantra formally admitting 
her into the congregation of the Faithful. Hitherto she had been only 
a “ proselyte at the gate ”. Now she was authorized to carry on worship 
herself. 


JKAS. 1910. 


19 
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dawn did service well and duly. She adorned the Deity’s 
image and sat gazing upon it, nor, as tear.s of love flowed 
from her eyes, could she reach the far limit of the ocean 
of the beauty of the Lord of Sri. Magnificently did she 
carry out the worship, with music and with rapture, till the 
report of the manner of her faith became spread abroad 
throughout the city, and the king himself felt longing 
to see it. So i/reat was his eagerness, that there and 
then he came. 

Gently, gently, did he set down his feet, and hushingly 
did he forbid the doorkeepers to tell the queen. Full 
of eagerne.ss was he and longingly saying to himself, 
'• When shall I see this holy lady ? ” When he reached 
the temple he saw the fair dam.sel, all unconscious of 
herself and of her body, .soaked in the flavour of love, 
a flood of tears pouring from her eyes. Lute in hand 
she crooned soft canticles to the Beloved. Then was 
King Ambarisa’s heart filled with i-apture, and “ blessed 
be this hour”, he cried. No longer could he stand in 
the doorway. Eagerly he went near her, and as she 
recognized him, who was at once her husband and teacher, 
she rose and stood before him. 

Cried he, “ Cease this reverence, and again take thou in 
thy hand thy lute. Sing thou with thy tender voice 
a new song in the Master’s praise, for without it is my 
spirit lost.” The passionate devotion of the queen was 
more than I can tell, yet tell it must I, for how can 
I hide the comfort of love that it giveth to the eyes of 
the mind.^ After holding sweet converse, the queen again 
took up a strain, from the which there uprose a meditation 
on the beauty of the Beloved, and therein their hearts 
were drowned. Thus in faith full of the live flavours, 
passed the whole night. Ah ! gi-eat was that love and 
devotion, and even sleep was forgotten. 

Then heard the other queens, “ The king hath taken 

^ i.e. to the eyes of the mind dazzled by the glare of earthly things. 
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up a new custom. This new (jueen hath become tlie 
crown upon his head. Now none of us can equal her. 
Let us, too, worship the Adorable, and thus bring our 
Lord to love us too." Then beoran they continually 
to meditate in Him. and to put aside all thoughts 
that turned to worldly things. So heard their Lord 
Ambarisa that they also felt the Great Longing, and 
with them also did he worship and adore. In this way 
did Faith spread throughout the city from house to house. 
From day to day did holy longing wax. Behold, such 
was the might of the faith of one (jueen that all people 
of the city changed their nature and were tilled with the 
perfect joy. 

28. Vidum. One of the heroes of the MaltdbJiarafa, 
he belongs to the 3rd, or Sadlm-sSm and 
nisthd. When, as described in lIBJt., Y, xc ti’., Krsna 
went to the Kauravas as an ambassador of peace befoi-e 
the war, Duryodhana refused to heed him. Krsna 
accordingly refused to eat in his house, and went to 
Yidura’s dwelling for that purpose. Here P. takes up 
the story as follows ; — 

Yidura's wife, Yiduraiu, was washing the courtyard, 
and at the same time, unclothed, was bathing herself. 
Krsna came to the doorway and called to her. When 
she heard that sweet voice, full of love for his faithful 
ones, she lost all circumspection. Kunning, transported 
by love and naked as she was, she opened the door, 
and gazed upon him. Krsna, seeing her thus naked and 
» enraptured, at once took off his own yellow garment 
and threw it over her. She drew it round her waist, and 
then, recalled to herself, overcome with shame, she hastily 
arranged her dress. Krsna then asked for food, and she 
brought plantains ^ for liim. She sat near to him, and 
peeled them that he might eat. But in the ferment of 
A her transport, she kept giving him only the skins to eat, 

' Or bananas, as they are called in England. 
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while she threw the inside fruit away. Krsna, who 
recognized her love, ate the skins, nor made complaint. 

In came her husband, and when he saw what she was 
doing, loudly did he rate her. Then, as she recognized what 
the transport of her love had made her do, she was filled 
with grief. Judge ye now how the Lord loveth the love 
of His Faithful ! Vidura began himself to feed the Master 
with the inner fruit, and he was filled with joy, while 
his wife, sorrowing, stood by. Then said the dark-hued 
one ^ to him : “ A good deed, and a kind one, hast thou 
done, in that thou gave.st Me the inner fruit to eat : 
but natheless doth it seem to me that this is not so 
sweet as were the skins I ate at first.” 

Now Vidurani was distraught with shame and cried ; 

'■ Alas ! let me cut off my hands, that have so failed to 
give the Beloved food. How can the plantain skins 
seem sweet to him ? ” 

Behold, that which Vidura and Vidurani did was done 
by both in love, and love is an ocean which hath no 
further shore. Only he can comprehend somewhat of 
its extent who loveth Him as a little child.- This is the 
burden of my song. 

Cf. also Maitreya, No. 40 below, for Vidura's subsequent 
adventures. 

29. Alcraru. He belongs to the 21st, or Sarundyuf i, 
nisthd. P. is silent about him here, but deals with him 
in the commentary to verse 14. He was a Satvata, son 
of Svaphalka and Gandini. He is traditionally said to 
have been a complete master of yoga. He lived at the 
court of Kainsa, but was a devout worshipper of the 
Adorable. Kaiiisa sent him to Vraja to bring Krsna 
and Balarama to Mathura. He recognized Krsna as an 
incarnation of the Adorable, and on the way to Mathura 
was granted a vision of His divine form. After Krsna v 

^ Krsna. - Cf. Mark x, 15. 
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had slain Kaiiisa, He visited Akrura’s house, and gave him 
the boon of Perfect Faith {Bhg. P., xxxvi-xli). 

Akrura is also intimately connected with the curious 
legend of the Syamantaka jewel, the hajarul-mafar of 
Arab folk-lore, and already referred to when dealing with 
Jamba vat (No. 20). It was a marvellous stone which 
gave wealth to the posse.ssor, and rain and prosperity to 
the country in which it was. Akrura came into possession 
of it, and lield it for tifty-two years while he was in 
D%'araka. When tlie Bhojas killed Satrughna they fled 
from Dvaraka, and Akrura, who was in alliance with 
them, had to accompany them. Owing to his absence. 
Dvaraka was assailed by famine and pestilence. Krsna 
then called Akrura back, and prosperity reigned again. 
The Bhagavata account of the Syamantaka legend will 
be found in BIkj. P.. X. Ivii, Iviii. A fuller account is 
given ill Visini Piimiia. IV, xiii. It is wortli noting that 
the jewel which caused so much prosperity, and (to an 
unworthy owner) such calamities, was closely connected 
with Sun-worship,^ It was first obtained by Sattrujitu 
from the Sun himself, as the result of worshipping that 
luminary. Krsna refused to be its owner, but acquiesced 
in its possession by Akrura. See also notes to verse II. 

80. Sudd man, a Brahman friend of Krsna, whose story 
is given in BInj. P., X, Ixxx, Ixxxi. in which he is not 
named, although the colophons of these chapters call him 
Andaman, not Sudiiman. He belonged to the 22nd, or 
Sdkhya, 'ti 'mihd. 

He was a schoolfellow of Krsna, under Sandipani. and 
in after jmars became extremely poor. 

P. says; He was a very disinterested {iiidal ma) lover 

* The Sun i.s an important personage in Bhagavata legends. He wa;- 
lather oi JIanu Vaivasvata. tlie grandparent of Kapila, and was also the 
progenitor of the solar race of which Rama-candra was a member. He 
ga\'e Draupadi the magic cooking cauldron mentioned in No. 42 below. 

- As opposed to sakiima, '‘interested. See my article on “The 
Modern Hindu Doctrine of Works ’’ in JRAS. , 1908, pp. 337 tt. 
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of the Adorable, and so poor was he that ne’er had he even 
a seer^ of flour in his house. One day did Susila, liis 
spouse, approach him, and say : “ Heard have I that thou 
and Kisna, the Lord of Dvaraka, are friends.” At these 
words did his heart become much disturbed, and fell he 
into grief at the memory of his dear one. Then answered 
he, ' Yea, dear, a love full of flavour is ours.” Go,” said 
she, “ but this once, and having looked upon his face 
i-eturn. And if thou receive aught from him bring it 
hither, for to me will it be very pleasant.” “ Good words 
hast thou spoken,” he replied, '• but in the seven worlds 
will it bring disgrace to me. For all will think that 
only for this present that I shall receive did I claim his 
friendship.” 

But his spou.se pre.s.sed him and said, " Why shouldst 
thou not de.sire but to .see the form of the beloved Ki^na ? 
For all sorrow and poverty of itself is burnt to ashes inerelj' 
by the sight of Him.” Then came to Sudamaji tlie memory 
of his Beloved. He considered, and turned his mind away 
from fear of the world’s contumely. 

[He .said unto his .spou.se : ‘‘ Lady, if thou hast in the 
house aught worth}" of being offered unto him as a present, 
let it be given to me.” Thereupon she begged from her 
Brahmana neighbours four handfuls of flattened rice.- 
These did .she wrap in a piece of cloth and give to her 
husband as a present for Krsna.*] 

He set his feet upon the road, reeling with attection, and 
came at once to Dvaraka.^ Greatly did he rejoice to see 
its glory magnitical. In his soul thei-e sprung an unearthly 

’ Two pounds. 

- Prthiika, or in the vernacular citirO, rice boiled, beaten flat, and 
parched. It i.s eaten dry, and is commonly carried as a provision on 
a journey. 

This is taken from the Bht/. P. It is a part of the .story omitted by 
P. but as.sumed later on. 

* The commentators say that he only went one -stage, and that when 
he woke next morning he found himself clo.se to Dvaraka. Krsna knew 
of his journey and had miraculously brought him on his way. 
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joy, and he went forward with eyes athirst for the sweet- 
ness of the Beloved’s countenance. Now was he full of 
fear that he might he stopped upon his way, but taking- 
courage he entered the porch. It was as though his desire 
had become the doorkeeper, for it took him by the hand 
and led him straight to Krsna. 

When Hyama saw His friend, He stood motionle.ss from 
affection, as though He were a picture. Then holding dear 
His loved one's deed, He ran, and weeping fell upon his 
neck. So closely did He hold him to His bo.som that the}’ 
two became, as it were, one, and in this unearthly love it 
seemed as if, though one .strove to separate them, the\’ 
ne'er would come apart. Tlien Syama remembered that 
His friend was weak and weary from his journey. He 
released him. He took him by the hand and led him into 
the inner rooms. Thither did Queen Rukmini bring water, 
and with lier own hands wash his feet and bid him welcome. 
To His own couch did Kmna lead him, and talk with him 
of the day.s when they were fellow-pupils taught by 
Sandipani. He plunged him in a sea of happine.ss, and 
Himself was filled with joyous affection. 

Then said Syama, “ Friend, what present hast thou 
brought Me ? ” and poor Sudaman, when he thought of his 
own meagre otiering, and of the exceeding magnificence of 
what he saw around him, was much ashamed, and turned 
his eyes all wet with tears towards the ground. But 
Syama looked through the holes in the old rent garment 
that he wore, and under Sudaman 's arm he saw a little 
bundle. He put out His hand and pulled it forth. He 
opened the knots, and saw that it was tilled with flattened 
rice. He took up a handful and put it in His mouth and 
chewed it ; then, praising its flavour, took He a second. 
Well-pleased he began to take a third, but the queen 
seized His hand and said : “ A blessed and beloved thing is 
this. Thou shouldst not eat it every whit. Meet is it that 
thou shouldst giv'e us all shai'e therein ; for it seemeth as 
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though Thou art taking handfuls of Sudauian’s love.” So 
He gave the rest to her. When He had taken the two 
handfuls, He considered and in His mind gave Sudaman 
a present of boundless wealth, but did not tell him, so that 
he knew not the secret. Sudaman abode there in all joj' 
and solace for seven daya and then did take his leave, full 
of woe at his departure from his Beloved one. When he 
reached his own village he found that it had become a cit}' 
exceeding magnilical, as though it were another Dvaraka, 
and his mind was tilled with dismay. But his spouse, 
seeing him from the balcony of the palace, radiant in her 
affection, and surrounded by hundreds of maids of honour, 
came forth to welcome him. and after she had assured him, 
led him within its doors. 

Although he was now so mighty and possessed of great 
wealth, ever meditating on the Lord, in his heart, he kept 
drinking the nectar of the memory of His blessed form. 
Steeped in fresh lo\ e and adoration, with these alone did 
he keep himself alive. He held his body free from 
worldly joys, and his goings evei- on tlie way of the 
flavour of true happiness. 

31. Candrahdsu. He belongs to the 7 th, or Guru, 
nisthd. His story will be found in Wheeler’s History of 
India, vol. i, p. 525. The India Office Library contains 
two anonymous versions of the legend, one called 
“ Chandrahasa, an ancient Indian monarch ”, Madras, 
1 881 ; and the other “ Chandrahasa, or the Loi d of the 
Fair Forger”, Mangalore, 1882. 

P.’s narrative is as follows, with the usual additions 
from the commentators : There was a certain king 
named MMhavi, of the land of Kerala, and his son was 
named Candrahasa. Medhavi was killed in battle b}^ 
another king, and his wife became suttee with his corpse. 
Then a slave-girl took the poor orphan and fled to 
Kuntalapura. There dwelt she in the house of Dhrsta- 
buddhi, the chief minister of that city, and brought up the 
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child as her own son. When Candrahasa was 5 years 
old the slave -girl died. 

[The boy then lived upon the streets, picking up what 
he could get, and so keeping the bod3^ and soul together. 
One daj' Narada, that might}' saint, in his mercy met him 
in a secret place, and gave him an image of the Adoeable, 
in the shape of a sacred Salagrama.’^ He taught the lad 
to bathe it with reverence, and ever to exhibit it before he 
ate, as grace before his meat. He also instructed him to 
keep it at other times in his mouth, and, having taught 
him the mystery of the Xame of the Adorable, departed. 
The boy always did as Xarada taught him and day by day 
increased in faith and holiness.] Even in the street-plays 
with the other boys of the town, he played only games 
that were full of the flavour of faith. 

One day in Dhrstabuddhi’s house was there a feast 
given to the Brahmanas. It chanced that with the other 
children of the town Candrahasa also came thither, and 
made his obeisance to the chief of the learned doctors. 
■Just then Dhrstabuddhi came to that learned man and 
asked him ; '• What married fortune is written in my 
daughter's fate i The Brfihmana pointed to Candrahasa 
and said, “ Of a certainty in this case do I see the future, 
■and foretell that this lad will be thy daughter’s Lord.” 
As Dhrstabuddhi heard this prophecy, he turned away to 
hide his shame and discontent. 

Much did he consider in his mind : “ What am I to do ? 
Is such a husband meet for her who is my daughter ^ 
He must be killed.' Having so resolved, he called certain 
low fellows and said to them ; When I look upon this 
lad my heart is burnt within me. Take ye him away 
and kill him. " These murderers took him forth far from 
the city, but when the}' looked upon his pretty face they 
‘ The fossil ammonite, sacred to Visiui. It is found in the River 
tlandakl. Hence later on it is called the .son of (landakl. The authority 
for its worship is the Padma Parana. The Bhagavata is silent on the 
subject. 
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cried : “ May dust and ashes fall upon the womb ^ that 
brought us forth as murderers, and causeth us to feel 
such sorrow at our deeds.” Then said they in their 
compassion to the boy, “ Kill thee we must ; who can 
be thy helper ' ” He replied, “ I ask but one favour. 
Strike not with the sword until I give the word.” 

Those wicked murderers assented to his prayer. He 
took from his mouth, where it had lain hidden in his 
cheek, the holy son of Gandaki, the Sfilagrama, bathed 
it with water, decked it with flowers, and reverently 
worshipped it. As he gazed upon it, tlie Lord Himself 
appeared to him within it, and he became rapt with 
a holy joy. Then with his eyes he gave the signal for 
the fatal stroke. But the men who had been filled with 
murderous thoughts, nosv became tilled with pity, and 
fell fainting to the ground. Faith in the Lord entered 
them, and their hard hearts became softened with the 
Great Felicity. Now, on one of his feet Candrahasa 
had a sixth toe, which they who are skilled in augury 
say is a blemish, — an omen of evil fate. So that did 
they cut off and let him free, now also free from blemish. 
This toe did they bring back, and .show to Dhrsta- 
buddhi in token that they had done the foul deed he 
had commanded. 

It chanced that in that kingdom of Kuntalapura there 
lived another petty king, hight Kalinda of Candanavati. 
and happy in all lilessiiigs, save that he had no son. 
Now on that day went he into the fore.st to hunt, and 
there saw he Candrahasa seated. And behold, knowing 
him to be beloved of the Master, a herd of deer stood 
round about him, and a great bird hovered over him to 
give shade unto his head. Then did that king run to 
him without fear, and took him in his arms, as a beggar 
taketh a great treasure and looketh upon it as his life. 
With welcome and rejoicing, and with distribution of 
^ i. e. caste. They were murderers by caste. 
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gifts, did he lead him into his house. Thus did some 
days pass, and then the king, considering his virtue and 
his worth, made him his heir and delivered the kingdom 
to his charge. In this high station did Candrahasa 
throughout the kingdom spread faith in the Adorable. 

Now King Kalinda had been u.sed to send tribute to the 
king of Kuntalapura, but Candrahasa sent none, for all 
his wealth was spent in succouring the holy. So the 
king of Kuntalapura dispatched his minister Dlirstabuddhi 
with an armj^ to collect the tribute. When he arrived, 
Kalinda and Candrahasa looked upon him as a guest come 
to their house, and ho.spitabh' entreated him ; but when 
Dlirstabuddhi saw Candrahasa he knew that he was the 
lad whom he had desired to slay, and again, full of wrath, 
he said to himself, “■ By some guile must I kill him." So 
he wrote a letter and gave it unto Candrahasa. saying, 
“ Take thou this to my house and give thi.s letter into the 
hands of my son Madana, and say unto him, ‘ Prithee 
carry thou out what is written therein.' " 

So Candraha.sa took the letter and journeyed to 
Kuntalapura. Seeing a fair garden, which chanced to 
belong to Dlirstabuddhi, he rested there, and reverently 
worshipped his Sfdagrama. Then, by the favour of the 
Lord, sleep came upon his eyes, and he fell into a sweet 
slumber. 

By the will of the Lord into that very garden there 
came to sport with her damsels and her fellow-maidens 
the daughter of Dlirstabuddhi. By chance she saw 
Candrahasa as he slept, and love for him entered her 
heart. So she led her companions away, and then leaving 
them she returned by another path and gazed enraptured 
at his beauty. In her yearning she saw by him a letter, 
with her brother’s name upon it. She took it up and read 
it, and therein was written, “ At once give thou poison 
(vim) to the one that beareth this letter. Delay thou not 
in this, or dread mine anger.” 
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Wlien .she read the.se -words, wrotli was .she with her 
father, and tilled with pity was .she for the 3’outh. Now 
the damsel’s name was A’^isajm. Ink made she with the 
colljo'iuni of her eyes, and after the word ri-yi/, poi.son, 
added .she hut (me little .syllable 3/d, .so that I'/'y/f became 
“A'isaj’a ”. Then, pleased at heart and smitten with love, 
did she rejoin her companions. Meditating in her soul 
upon her darling, and full of anxious thoughts, to her 
home did she return. 

Up rose Candrahasa from his slumber, and went to 
Dhrstabuddhi’s palace, where lie gave the letter to the 
.s(m. When Aladana read the words : *• At once give thou 
A^isaya to the one that beareth this letter. Delaj" thou 
not in this, or dread mine anger,’’ his heart was pleased, 
and warmlj' did he embrace the j’outh. He put into his 
hand the letter and .said : “ AVhat is written therein doth 
please me." He summoned the Brahmanas, and within 
an hour did he perform the marriage of ATsajm with 
Candrahasa. AVith great magnificence did he perform it ; 
with a magnificence greater even than that seen at the 
weddings of great kings, and even then Avas his .soul not 
.satisfied. 

Then came the \ ile Dhrstabuddhi. AA’hen he saw the 
festival it ivas like death unto him, and Candrahasa as 
a bridegi'oom in his wedding garment rvas to him as 
though a sharp stake were thrust into his vitals. 

Privatelj’ he called to Madana. “ Son,” cried he, “ what 
blunder hast thou made ” Then Madana showed him 
the letter, and u-hen he read it tire kindled in his bosom. 
“ Luckles,s, luckle.ss wight that I am'. Better would it 
be for me that inj’ daughter were a widow. ” He called 
those low fellows the murderers, and .said these words to 
them : “ Go ye to the temple of Devi Dmga. It is m3' 
wull and pleasure that 3'e kill the man that entereth it on 
to-morrow’s mom.” Then to Candrahasa said he : “ Devi 
Durga is the goddess of m3’- famil3'. To-morrow, at dawn. 
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o;o thou to her temple there to worship, for such is the 
marriage custom of my house/’ 

At dawn Candrahasa bathed and worshipped Ids 
SMagrama, and then set forth to worship Devi Durga. 
Now just at that moment the Lord put it into the heart 
of the king of Kuntalapura to say unto himself, “ No son 
have I. No worthier youth is there than Candrahasa. 
Him will I make my heir. " Tlicrefore did he summon 
^ladana, the son of his minister, and command him : “ Such 
and such have I resolved. (juickly bring thou hitlnu- 
Candrahasa, thy brother-in-law. Tlie time is passing and 
may not come again. Do tlie busine.ss now, nor let 
there be delay.” Joyfully ran 31adana upon tlie road. 
He met Candrahasa, and gave him the message ; •“ His 
Majesty doth summon thee at once to the palace. Fear 
not thou that by doing thus thou wilt show disrespect 
unto Devi Durga. Make thou here a mental prayer, and 
I will go and make the temple oiierings foi- thee.” 

Thu.s was it Dhrstabuddlii’.s .son, Madana, who went at 
morn to Devi Durga’.s temple, and him it was whom the 
murderers slew. M’hile it was to the other, to Candrahasa, 
that the king .said : ‘‘ Take thou my kingdom, and be 
its ruler.” 

A certain man came to DhrsUxbuddhi and said unto him, 
“ The low fellows, murderers, have slain thy son.” Tears 
flowed in torrents from his eyes and splashed upon his 
body. He ran to the temple, and found that it was 
even so. To the ground he dropped without sense or 
movement, and as he fell, unhappy wight, his head struck 
against a stone and burst, and there he died. 

When Candrahasa heard the tidings he hastened to 
the temple, and meditating on the feet of Devi Durga, 
would have oftered his own body as a sacrifice to her.^ 

* The worship of Durga is the antithesis of the merciful code of the 
Bhagavatas. Human sacrifices (including .suicidal sacrifices) were once 
a common feature of it. 
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But the Devi appeared to him in her proper form and 
seized his hand. “ Dlirstabuddhi, ’ cried she, “ was thine 
enemy. It is I who, in mine anger, have thus slain his 
son and him.” Then prayed Candrahasa to her for the 
lives of the two, and that their hearts might be set in 
the way of virtue, and Devi heard his prayer and restored 
them both to life. 

For three hundred years did Candrahasa rule, and all 
the nobles that stood near him — nay, the whole land — 
made he into a kingdom of faith. In every house was 
heard the sweet Name of the Lord. Only one work was 
desired — the service of the Lord. Earthly love, wrath, 
covetousness, pride, and every vice did he put far away 
from his kingdom. His subjects lived under him in peace, 
and each one loved him as the apple of the eye. Great 
is the fruit to him who, when he risetli at dawn, readeth 
all that hath been said concerning Candralnisa from the 
beginning to the end. Even so saith Jairnini.^ 

32. Citralcetii,. He was king of Surasena. His story 
is told in Bhg. P., VI, xiv ff. P. merely gives it a passing 
reference. 

He had thou.sands of wives, but by only one, Krtaduti, 
had he (through the blessing of Narada and Ahgiras) 
a son. Filled with jealousy, the other queens gave the 
boy poison and he died. The commentators narrate that 
the king so loved the child that he could not perform 
its obsequies, and even though Narada came and told him 
of the emptiness of all earthly things, he still remained 
subject to delusion. Narada, to convince him, called the 
spirit of the lad and commanded it to re-enter its body. 
The spirit replied that it had had innumerable births. 
Which of these bodies was it to enter ? “ Once upon 
a time I was a pious man, and used to worship the 
Salagrama. One day my mother, who was Krtaduti in 


' In the Jaimini BharatS, Adhyayas 52-60. 
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a former birth, prepared food for me, and it chanced that 
the firewood over which I cooked it mtis tilled with 
myriads of ants, who were destroyed in the flames. The 
food I gave as an ottering to the IMaster. Now as a punish- 
ment for the sin of killing these ants, I should have been 
condemned to myriads of deaths and rebirths for each 
leg of each ant ; but as I did not eat the food myself, 
but ottered it to the blaster, the sin was expiated by this 
one rebirth, from which I have just now been released 
by death. So also was my mother reborn as Krtaduti, 
that she might sutt'er a corresponding penalty. So saying 
the spirit went away, and Citraketu was consoled, and 
performed the funeral rites over the eorp.se. 

Then Narada instructed Citraketu in the mysteries of 
the Bhagavata religion. Citraketu adored Bhagavat for 
seven days and tvas finally vouchsafed a vision of Him in 
the form of Saiiikarsana. Saihkarsana taught him the 
.supreme mystic formula of the worshi]) of Vasudeva, and 
from reciting this Citraketu received the yw/o ^ power of 
being able to wander at will through space. 

Once so wandering he arrived at Siva's court, and there 
saw Siva sitting in public with Parvati upon his lap. In 
his ignorance he considered this to be an act of impropriety 
and remou.strated Avith Siva. Pilrvati thereupon cursed 
him to be reborn as the Danava Yrtra. 

The story of A'rtra is told in the earlier chapters of the 
sixth Skandha of the Blig. F. (ix-xiii), and forms the 
preface to the story of Citraketu. He was killed b}’ 
Indra with the thunderbolt made from the hones of 
Dadhica. 

33, 34. The Crocodile and the Elejthunt. The story of 
them is told in Bhg. P., VIII, ii-iv. 

Once upon a time, in the White Continent, the Muni 
Devala was bathing. A Gandharva named Haha sportively 

^ Note again the frequent connexions between the Bhagavata religion 
and the YOga system of philosophy. 
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took the form of a crocodile and canj^ht liim by the foot. 
The incensed .saint cur.sed him to remain a crocodile, and 
to be unable to resume his proper form. 

King Indradavana {Bh;/. P. has Indradyumna) made 
ov’er his kingdom to his chief minister and went into the 
mountains to practise asceticism. The Muni Agastya 
came thither, but Indi’avana in his spiritual pridt' did not 
show him hospitality. Hence Agastya cursed him t(> 
become an elephant. 

Both the Gandharva and Indradavana were worshipp('is 
of the Adorable, but owing to tiiese temporary lapses 
they were condemned to these bestial forms, in which 
they had no memory of tlieir former faith. Bh. gives an 
alternative legend : — 

Once upon a time a king of Marwar had a sacrifice 
performed. Amongst the officiating priests were two 
brothers, both hhdias of the Adorable, of whom one 
performed the office of Brahman, ‘while the other was tin' 
Hotr. The Hotr got most gifts, so the Brahman wished 
to add his gifts to his brother’s and to divide the total 
half and half. I'hc Hotr would not agree, and the 
Brahman cursed him to become a crocodile in the River 
Gandaki, whereupoii the Hotr retorted by cui-sing tin' 
Brahman to become an elephant. Here the point of the 
stoiy^ again is tliat both were bhnktas. 

One day the elephant came at the head of his held to 
drink water at the very place where the crocodile was 
lying. The crocodile .seized him by the leg and tried to 
pull him into the water, while ho strove to get np on to 
the bank. The other members of the herd tried to help 
him, but without avail. For a thousand years the battle 
went on, and at length the crocodile prevailed and dragged 
the elephant into the river till only his trunk remained 
above water. 

Then, in his torment, there came to the elephant the 
memory of his former bhakti, and he took refuge in the 
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Adorable. Breaking off a lotu.s lio\Yer with his trunk 
lie ottered it to Him, and cried to Him for help. 

Immediately on hearing his cry. the Adorable, the 
rescuer of the distressed, took the incarnate form of 
Hari,^ and, riding upon the eagle Garuda, came in the 
twinkling of an ej'e to his help. With his di.scus he 
killed the crocodile, and so sa\ed the elephant. Both the 
crocodile and the elephant then obtained the perfect 
knowledge ; and hy the grace of the Adorable obtained 
final release. - 

35-9. The PCiiidii i These belong to the 20th. or 
Sduharda, ni-ffhd. They are Yudhisthii-a, Arjuna, Bhima- 
sena, Xakula, and Sahadeva, whom Krsna befriended in 
the war of the Mdlu'ddulratu. From the Bhiigavata point 
of view the most important of tlie.se was Arjuna. Arjuna’s 
cousinship to, and friendship for, Krsna is considered as 
the best example of the Friendly Flavour {sdl’ltyn mw). 
It was to Arjuna that Krsna him.self communicated the 
HhuguvtKl Gita. 

Once Hanumat went to the A'd/retn-fo/id (Bfima's heaven) 
to pay his re.spects to Rama. After doing so he asked 
leave to depart. Rama consented, saying: " Go thou, but 
in my next incarnation must thou protect the bhokfu 
Pandavas from their enemies the Kauravas. ’ 

Hanumat set out homewards, and on his way, as he was 
passing near the Dvaita forest ho heard Arjuna and Krsna 
conversing. Arjuna was asking Krsna how he and his 
brethren were to escape from the Kauravas. Krsna 
replied, “ Behold, Hanumat, the messenger of Rama, is 
now pa.ssing along in the sky. He will protect ye. 
Hanumat at once descended and approached Krsna, who, 
knowing him to be a devoted servant of Rama, there and 

^ Regai‘ding the Hari incarnation see note 13 to verse o. 

“ The well-known Sonpur fair is held once a year at the junction of the 
(landak and the Ganges, opposite Patna, in commemoration, and on 
the traditional site, of this combat. 

■20 


JRAS. 1910. 
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then presented himself to Hanumat in Rama’s form and 
confided the Pandavas to his protection. 

In this way Hanumat understood that the Pandavas 
were true bhaJdas, and ever afterwards protected them. 
For this reason he is commonly known by the name of 
A'tyuna-SaJtdyalcdrin, or the “ Helper of Aijuna ”. 

40. Mnitreya, the son of Kusaru. He was friend and 
playmate of the Vyasa (Bhg. P., Ill, iv, 9). 

P. says about him, with additions from commentators : 
His mother’s name was Mitra, and his father’s Kusaru. 
Hence he is called both Maitreya and Kausarava. 

He was a disciple of Parasara. The Lord ga\ e him 
the order : “ Go thou. Vidura (No. 23 above) is My 
Faithful One. Do thou instruct him so that each limb 
of his may be filled with the glory of My form and 
name.” 

The above is a reference to the contents of the third 
and fourth Skandhas of the Bhg. P., nearly the whole 
of which consist of instruction given to Vidura by 
Maitreya. Maitreya is here the philosopher of the 
Bhdgavata Purdna, and, besides briefly describing Kr.sna's 
life, gives long accounts of bhakti and of the Pauranik 
A'ersions of the Sfihkhya and Yoga philosophies. The 
framework of the story runs as follows : Uddhava on 
his way to Badari, at the end of Krsna’s earthly life 
(see Uddhava, No. 26 above), meets Vidura, who is 
wandering distraught, owing to the death of all his 
relations, the Kauravas. Uddhava wished to comfort 
him, but being himself stricken with grief at his 
separation from Krsna, was unable to do so. So he 
told him how he and Maitreya had conversed with 
Krsna just before his departure, and how Krsna had 
taught them the inner mysteries of faith. He therefore 
recommended Vidura to seek out Maitreya. Vidura does 
so, and Maitreya, in Bhg. P., Ill, v, commences to instruct 
him. In the concluding chapter of the fourth Skandha, 
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Vidura is comforted and goes to Hastinapm-a to see his 
relatives, the Pandavas. His subsequent adventures in 
Hastinapura will be found in Bhf). P., I, xiii. 

41. Kunti. The mother of the Pandavas. Like the 
Pandavas and Draupadi (No. 42) she belonged to the 
20th, or Sauhurda, ni-dhd. Krana was her nephew, but 
nevertheless, she always looked upon him as the Adorable 
in visible form. She kept him before her eyes, either 
personally or in the form of an image, as she knew that 
so long as He was present she was not subject to the 
delusion of the world. P. says about her ; — 

What living creature can describe the excellence of 
Kunti ? It was she who asl?ed for sorrow, sorrow from 
which all others tlee. She it was who said to Krsna. 
“ Better than happiness is sorrow, if onlr- Thou be near. 
Dear one, Thy face alone do I desire to see : to see Thee 
not is a spear that pierceth my heart. Show Thou mercy 
upon me, and ever dw'ell Thou near me, or if that may 
be not, let me take a forest-hermit’s life. For in a hermit’s 
life Thou art ever near. It is when we have won our 
kingdom that Thou wouldest depart from us.” 

This was the prayer she made when Yudhisthira had 
won his kingdom from the Kauravas, and the Ador.vble 
had resolved to depart to Dvaraka. 

When the Lord saw her thus distraught tears tilled 
His eyes, and He gave up His journey to His home. 
Then did she lead Him down from his chariot, and 
bring Him back into the palace. For Krsna was her 
life, her body, her all. 

When Krsna left this eai’th and returned to his 
heavenly abode, and the news thereof fell upon her 
ears, she delayed not. Her soul left her body, and 
went to be for ever with the Lord. Lo, such faith 
was truth itself.' 

* Literal^, such a pann, re.solution, was i~acm-p>ann or truthfulness. 
There is a pun in the original on the word pana. The MBh. account of 
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42. Braujjadi , Kunti’s daughter-in-liiw, and the wife 
uf the five Pandav’as. She also belongs to tlie 20th, or , 
Saukardu, nidha. Her story is well known. Her friend- 
ship with Rukmini, Krsna’s wife, is the subject of Bhg. F.. 

X, Ixxxiii. P. says about her: — 

What skilled poet can fully tell the story of the 
virtuous Draupadi ? She looked upon Krsna as her 
husband's brother, and he looked upon her as his 
brother’s wife. When in the gambling match Durr o- 
dhana won Draupadi from Yudhisthira and wdien, at 
Uuryodhana’s word, the evil Duhsasana would have made 
her naked before the whole a.s.sembly, and thereto pulled 
aside her veil,' then in her distress she cried to Krsna, 

•• Help, Lord of Dvaraka.” Now He was there, for he is 
omnipresent. Natheless, that the word of one of the 
Faithful might not be made void because she called Him 
Lord of Dvaraka, in His grace there and then went He to 
Dvaraka, and returned thence that He might relieve her 
distress. 

[When Dul.isasanti the evil then pulled her v^eil, lo, it 
waxed in length, -so that how much .soe’erhe pulled from otf 
her body, still she stood there fully clothed, nor was she 
put to -shame. Then did he continue pulling off the cloth 
from her till even his mighty arms were wearied. Thus 
were the faces of the evil blackened, while the faithful 
were rejoiced.-] 

Once the vile Duryodhaua .sent Durvasas with ten 
thousand disciples to seek the Pandavas in their forest 

Kunti’s death is different, and will be found in XV, x.v.xvii. -She was i 
burnt to death in a forest conflagration. 

' At the time she was wearing nothing but a single mri or veil. 

- G. prefaces this story by relating how it was a reward iu kind for 
a good action done by Draupadi. Once when Draupadi was in Dvaraka 
and was sitting with Rukmini, Krsna entered with a cut finger and 
asked for a rag to bind it up. Draupadi at once tore off a piece of her 
garment and gave it to him. He counted the threads iu it and found ‘ \ 
there were 999, and for each of these threads he returned a length of F 
cloth when Draupadi was in distre.ss. 
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exile, ^ and with all his following he arrived at the 
hermitage just after the daily meal was finished. Then 
did Yudhisthira receive him with all gentleness and 
ask him to eat. Durva.sas put oft' the meal, and thus 
gave answer : I and mj’ disciples will go and bathe, 

and on our return will we eat. " So Yudhisthira told 
his wife Draupadi to prepare the food, hut she con- 
fessed to him that the cauldron was now clean." He 
fell into great anxiety. “ Better is it for me, said he, 
" to give up life, than to offer no food \mto the saintly 
guests. But she to him : ■ What cause for trouble 

is there \ Hath Krsna left us Is He ever gone ^ 
And when Byama heard these loving woids of the Lady, 
so full of faith. He fixed His mind and came, and fulfilled 
the de.sire of her heart thereby. Just as He came He 
said, “Hungry am I. Hive me somewhat to eat. ?sow 
all anxietj’ herself, she answers, “Dear One. naught 
is there in the house.' And He to her in gentle voice : 
“ Sweet sister, why dost thou pretend Is there not in 
the house the cauldron that is tilled with all the dainties 
of the M'orld { " “ Dear One," she said. ' empty it is, 

for I have cleansed and washed it after the daily meal. 
Then the Master asked for the cauldron. " Bring it. let 
me see it. ’ She lifted it up, and carried it, and laid it 
before the Ma.ster. He looked and found one single 
leaf of potherb .stuck to the inner .surface of the cauldron. 
This showed he to Draupadi. and ate it with a little 
water; and with his eating that food were not onlj 


' Dui'vasa?. va-, an e.xtreniely irascible saint, who eiu^ed untortuiuite 
wi^ht.s who .showed him the lea.st a|)|>aieiit di.shonoui. He appears in 
the store of Ambari.sa above (No. '21). The present story appeals in 
MBh.. III. cclxii. Draupadfs housekeeiiiiijr arrangements gave little 
trouble. .She pos.se.s-ed a wondrou- cauldron gi\en her by the Sun 
which was miraculously filled with food tor ei eiy' meal, and remauietl 
full till it -was washeil'after the daily meal -was concluded. After that 
there was no more food in it till the next day. 

" See preceding* note. 
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Duivasas and his disciples made replete, but the whole 
universe. For the whole universe is He. 

Now when Durvasas and his disciples had tinished 
their bath they found their bellies lined and full. Then 
remembered he Ambarisa* and the dread power of the 
Adorable and feared, and he and his disciples returned 
not, but departed by another way. 


^ See No. ^7. 
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OMAR’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE KADI 

By D. S. MARBOLIOUTH 

rpHE Instructions of tiie Second Caliph to the Judge Abu 
Musa al-Ash‘ari are edited by several Moslem writers, 
with the difierences which seem inseparable from Oral 
Tradition. The earliest existing copies are those produced 
by Jahiz (oh. 255 a.h. : Baydn, i, 169, ed. Cairo), by 
Mubarrad (210-85 : Kamil, i, 9, ed. Cairo), and Ibn 
Kutaibah (213-76 ; 'Uyan al-akhbdr, p. 87, ed. Brockel- 
mann) ; to the next century belongs that of Ibn Abd 
Rabbihi (246-328 : ‘Ikrl Farid, i, 33, ed. Cairo, 1293) : 
to the same century or the next belongs the edition of 
Mawardi (362-450 : Ahkdm Saltdniyyah, pp. 119-21, 
ed. Enger) ; and to a much later period that of Ibn 
Khaldun (732-806 : Mulcaddimah, i, 184, ed. Cairo, 1284 ; 
p. 221, ed. Beyrut, 1900). According to Mubarrad the 
Instructions were ^■ery widely circulated ; he has glossed 
a few of the expressions, but by no means provided 
a complete commentary. Glosses to one or two of the 
phrases are to be found in the Nihdyah or “ Dictionary 
of Tradition ” of Ibn al-Athir. The document was 
translated into German by von Hammer ( Uber dir 
Landerrericaltung aider de.ui Chalifate, Berlin, 1835, 
pp. 206, 207) after Ibn Khaldun ; the same text was 
followed by de Slane in his translation of the Prolegomena 
{Notices et E.vtraits, xix, 449), and Professor Gottheil 
{History of the Egyptian Kddis, p. vii). Finally the 
Beyrut editor has vocalized the whole text. On these 
/« translations reference may be made to the strictures of 
Mr. Amedroz (JR AS., 1909, p. 1139) ; thej^ are all too 
paraphrastic to guide the reader to the exact sense of the 
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document, which, whether genuine or not, is of great 
importance for the history of Moslem judicial institutions. ^ 
The present is an attempt to provide an accurate rendering, 
for which Moslem glosses will, where possible, be utilized ; 
although the translator will not feel himself bound b\' 
their authority. 

Ibn Kutaibah’s text has been adopted, because we ha\ e 
it in a critical edition ; the vaidous readings of the others 
are given in foot-notes, and, so far as they are of an}' 
consequence, discussed, with the exception of the ‘/M 
Farid, which is too corrupt to deserve consideration. 

Jahiz alone gives an isnad : “ recorded by Ibn ‘Uyainah 
and Abu Bakr al-Hudhali, and Maslamah b. Muharib, all 
after Katadah : and by Abu Yusuf Ya'kub b. Ibrahim 
after ‘Ubaid Allah b. Humaid al-Hudhall after Abu’l- 
Malih b. Usamah.” Of these Sufydn b. 'Uyainah (107-98) 
was a contemporary of the author, and his authority 
Katadah (60-117) born about twenty years after the 
death of the correspondents. The famous hCidl Ahii Yusuf 
(113-82) was also contemporary with the author, and 
Abu’l-Mallh al-Hudhali is mentioned by Tabari (ii, 125.5) 
as an authority for an event in the year 94. Of the 
rest, Maslamah b. Mulidrib is an authority fi-equentl}' 
employed by Tabari, while the remaining two are harder 
to identify. Clearly this isnad takes us near the time 
of the correspondents, but not actually to it. It is no 
surprise to the student of Moslem history that even for 
a letter oral tradition should be preferred to written 
documents. ^ 
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A 


VARIOUS READINGS 

J = Jahiz. B = MubarraR. W = Mawardl. K = Ibn Khaldun. 

' B, W dLh^j ^Afr _j dl^j : K diiOfr j dLAsS j 

^ J = J. B,W,K 

* J inserts etc. ’ B : W, K “ B c-JCf -^ ^ 

dliiP aJ ; w, K viilit. v o-«s^\> : J .ii-B aJ 

^ B, W, K ^ j 3 ^_j4i 0\s = -I jCAs ^3^ OU AAE- ® J, B, W, K omit 

0\ “ B,W ^■: U Ait. ’•' B,W,K J: 

.1 A\i\ oj\^ j diiL ^ Vv- B, K 

i--. X> ; w A^ Ai-. “lij tiV-: AiJ\ '-b,w,Kj^'^ 

J, W, K o\^Y\ J JVi.'lA “ B^^ without ^ ; .1, W, K 

B liiJj Ait ; W. K \j» _/Vlai» B A>t\ _j without : 

W, K omit the whole sentence as far as *" B ; .1 

\^^\ B omits. B, W, K (3*^^ 

=» .1. B,W,K +Ai^_j\ B, K Aii^ ; .1 Ai-^. ^.J, B,W,K / 

4^ . ~ I Ai>\ B a .AaW A^t* ; IV AAt ^ ^ AaW : K A.At .AbW ; 

J .U»j1\a^v.i.-^ _j : j, B, W, K add Jf >\_5 dlili ^o\ (W, K 

d)i j OUj Alia : .1 + jA«l\ (i ^ B, K omit •-’ .1, B, W, K 

u^. (Jp ^ ^ (3 > ^ i3 
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^ J Ji 4i]\ 0\i : B OU ; W,K 

OWiV\ ^ Up. (K + Ul\ DU B, W, K omit, B + 

* At-i V\ j ; W, K for the whole oU-JU ^ ■ 

•I jUi\ iiU\ jv' oU^^iiU ^ \j:>j ■'* B explained as 

*' IV, K . — ■'“ J i.r’UlVi 
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Translation of Ibn Kutaibahs Text 
The judge’s office is [the application of] either an uii- 
Wjuivocal ordinance of the Kur'an or a practice that may 
he followed. Understand this when considerations are put 
before you, for it is useless to utter a plea when it is not 
valid. Equalize all Moslems in your court and your 
attention ; so neither the man of high station will expect 
you to be partial, nor will the humble despair of justice 
from you. The claimant must produce evidence, from the 
defendant an oath may be exacted. Compromise is pei- 
missible between Moslems, provided no law be violated 
thereby. If you have given judgment, and upon recon- 
sideration come to a different opinion, do not let the 
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iudgmeiit whicli you have given stand in the way of 
retractation : for justice may not be annulled, and you are 
to know that it is better to retract than to persist in 
injustice. Use your brains about those matters which 
perplex you, to which neither Law nor Practice seems to 
apply : study the theory of analogy, then compare things, 
and adopt the judgment which is most pleasing to God 
and most in conformity with justice so far as 3 ’-ou can see. 
If a man bring a claim in absence [of the defendant], 
fix a term b}’ which the defendant is to appear ; if the 
plaintiff then produce evidence, his claim shall be allowed, 
otherwise you will be entitled to give judgment against 
him. All Moslems are credible witnesses except such as 
liave suffered stripes for offences witli fixed penalties, such 
as have been proved to have given false witness, and such 
as are suspected of partiality on the ground of relationshiji 
w hether of blood or of patronage. God concerns Himself 
with your secret character, and leaves j'ou to follow 
appearances. Avoid fatigue and the display of weariness 
or annoyance at the litigants in the courts of justice, 
wherein God enables \’ou to earn reward and make a 
handsome store. For when a man’s conscience towards 
God is clear, God makes His relations with man satis- 
factory ; whereas if a man simulate before the world 
what God knows that he has not, God will put him to 
sliame. 

XoTE.S 

2V/C yaY///c'.s is the application, et<-. : This sentence 

lias hitherto been erroneousl\' rendered, e.g. bj' Hammer, 
das Richteramt ist eine durch Gebote festgestellte 
Pflicht, deren Erfiillung durch die Sunna begriindet ist.” 
If the kacld were an institution of the Kur’aii, it should 
be possible to quote a text for it ; but in fact neither the 
nom. ag. (kdeUn) nor the nom. verhi (kadd) occur in that 
book, the latter at all, the former in the sense of 'judge ”. 
.Since it has no cognate in tlie sonsi* in Aramaic or 
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Ethiopic, it is probably an Islamic technicality. The verb 
to which these words belong is used in the Kur’an in 
its etymological sense, '• to terminate,'' udiether life, 
a ceremony, or a dispute ; in the last case, where the 
object has sometimes to be supplied in thought, it 
approximates in sen.se to the verb hakanui. - to judge. 
That a derivative from this last verb urns not chosen i.s 
perhaps due to two facts; (1) the prevalence of a maxim 
that God only M’as Judge {luikini) : (2) the provision iu 
.Surah iv, .'14, for tlie appointment iu certain cases of tMo 
hakam or ■ arbiters ”, whilst tlie .seeking of a single 
hakani, other than God is forbidden in vi, 114. Never- 
theless the hukkCiin or “ judges " are mentioned in ii, 184. 
as a recognized institution, though in a prohihiti\ i.‘ 
sentence. 

The sentence, therefore, is a .succinct .statement of the 
Sources of Li.nv, while later in the document the author 
provides for the case in which these are not found 
sufficient. The two .sources are (a) Texts of the Kur'an, 
{!)) Practice. 

With regard to the first, there is the limitation to such 
part of the Kur’an as is nuchknvi, Avith reference to the 
important distinction in iii, 5, between texts that are 
iiiuhkam and such as are uuitoshdbih. From xxii. .)1. 
we should infer that the former word referred to some 
critical or editorial operation, and that the difference was 
between texts of ascertained and texts of doubtful 
genuinene.ss. To follow the latter is said in the Surah 
to be a sign of apo.stasy and the desire to stir up 
dissension. Perhaps this text (iii, -5) is later than the 
Prophet’s time. 

To the second Source of Law, sau,nah, an interesting 
epithet i.s also attached. This is ■ which may be followed ”. 
Lower doAvn in the instructions suniiah appears in the 
copies of Jahiz and Mawardi as “ the Prophet’s sunnah 
but the epithet “ which may be folloAved ” shoAvs that thi.s 
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cannot be meant, for any practice of the Prophet would 
deserve to be followed. A practice which may be followed 
is, then, a practice which was not abrogated by Islam, 
i.e. pre-Islamic or Arabian practice. In a marriage oration 
of the Caliph Ma’iiiun (quoted Muruj al-dhaliab, vii, 9. 
ed. Paris ; ii, 225, ed. Cairo) the same phrase occurs ; “ If 
there were about marriage no unequivocal text, and no 
practice that may be folio w^ed, save what God has created, 
i.e. the natural result,” etc. Marriage was clearly in 
existence before Islam. In a speech of IIa.san (quoted 
hy Jahiz, MaMsin, 148, 3) the siinan are spoken of in 
the plural, i.e. the practice of the community. It is 
curious that in Turkish fiunnah is used as a euphemism 
for “ circumcision ”, which was assuredly a pre-Islamic 
practice. In a ver.se cited by Yakut (Udaba, v)i the 
word is applied to the budun, or animals sacrificed at 
Meccah, which again dated from pre-Islamic times. The 
word seems originally to mean a beaten track ”, being 
derived from istanna, “to gallop,” and we think of 
a beaten track as beaten by a long series of persons 
rather than by one. The title of our earliest collection 
of traditions, the miuvaffn’ of Malik, means the same. 

This theory, then, of the Sources of Law (compared b^' 
Mr. Amedroz to Common Law and Statute Law) implies 
that where there was no Kuranic enactment Arabian 
practice, provided it had not been abrogated, was to be 
followed. This is obviously a very different theory from 
that which ultimately prevailed, whereby “ Islam had 
cancelled all that was before it ”, and the Prophet was 
the sole source of law, either by the Kur’an, which he had 
revealed, or his infallible utterances and deeds. 

A remarkable case, in which we can trace the develop- 
ment of this doctrine, is to be found in the story of the 
arbitration between ‘Ali and Mu'awdyah, in which the 
person to whom these Instructions were addressed was one 
^ MS. penes me . 
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of the arbiters. In tlie treaty between the two claimants, 
a.s given by Tabari (i, 3336, 15), that which the arbiters 
cannot find in the Kur’an is to be referred to the vunnah 
which is just, combining ratlier than separating At 
a later time this i.s so expre.ssed as to make it appear that 
what was meant was the aunnah. in the sense of the 
Prophetic Tradition.- Yet it seems clear that what is 
meant must be “ practice, whereon the community are 
agreed rather than divided . The record which we have 
of the debate is imperfect, and indeed unintelligible, as 
appeal's from Well hausen s analysis.-’ What light could 
either the Kur'an or tlie " practice ' throw on the question 
of the succession It is noticeable tliat suggestions which 
appear to have been ottered on this occasion were to put 
the appointment into the liands of a commission, or to 
nominate the son of Omar. The former would be 
following Omar’s precedent, the latter following one form 
of the hereditary principle, whilst the claims of ‘All 
and Mu'awiyali could both be supported by theories of 
succession. 

A use of the word saiuwh wliich is of .some interest 
occurs in the remark of ‘All, (pioted by Tabari, when he 
was compelled to erase tlie words “ Commander of the 
Faithful after his name. He .says, “ siiniKiJi for minnah 
and example for example," iind proceeds to recount how 
the same thing liad happened to the Prophet (i, 3335, 3). 
Perhaps the rendering “case for case’ would be sufficiently 
accurate. 

The maxim ' Islam cancels all that preceded pi'obably 
referred originally to offences committed before conversion; 
pre-Islamic Arabian practice, so far as it did not interfere 
with Islam, was for a time maintained. The growth of 

■- At-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, p. Ill, ;la.f. 

" l)a> (iruhixchi Heirh iiiifl p. .i.s. 
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tile Moslem community, so as to include a variety of 
non-Arab nations, and the absence of any Arabian code, 
speedily rendered this second source of law, Practice, too 
uncertain to be followed ; the Practice or Precedent of the 
Prophet was substituted for it, and, as Goldziber has 
shown admirably, the deliberate invention of precedents 
was rendered almost necessary by the course of ei’ents 
and the requirements of the courts. 

U ndcrdand this when eunsiderut torts aee put befoet- 
ijoiL : Hammer renders “ so fasse denn, was dir vor allem 
ziemt ’’. The words idhu- udlii/a ilaiku must he explained 
from Surah ii, 184 : ■■ Eat not your ^oods lietween you 

wrongfully, (i\ that ye may eat a part of 

men’s goods guiltih' and knowingly.” These words puzzle 
the commentators, hut can scarcely mean anything else 
than “ neither offer part of them as a bribe to the judges 
after which “ a part ” is substituted for the whole, because 
a part will already have gone to the judges. The word is 
evidently identical with the Ethiopic adlaivo., “ he pleased,” 
or '■ he flattered ’ ; of which the norn. atjentis is used for 
partial ”, * unjust ” of a judge (examples are given by ' 

Dillmann). The words of the Surah may then he con- 
strued literally “ and curry the favour of the judges 
with them ” ; an even more literal rendering would he 
“and dangle them before the judges”, or “depress the 
scale with them”, since the Avord is in origin connected 
with the “ pans ’ of the balance. In vii, 21, the second 
form is used with an accusative for “ to cajole It come.s 
to mean “to adduce as a plea”, e.g. Tabari, i, 2045, 7 ^ 

(with bi), but usually suggests that the plea is weak ; 
and in some contexts definitely means “ to ingratiate 
oneself ”, as in the verse (cited by Ibn Abi UsaibiAh, 
ii, 174)— 

, - \ 
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“ Make for him a pedigree wliereby he may ingratiate 
V iiimself with thee, for the bond of learning exceeds that 
of blood in strength. ' 

The point, then, of this precept is tliat when pleas are 
urged, the judge is to bear in mind that it is his business 
to carry out law, whether written or customary ; that it is 
.k. not for him to decide on the abstract merits of a question. 
And this is the sen.se of what follow.s : for it is itseless to 
utter a plea which is not ixilid: thus the argument (e.g.) 
of the suffragists that men and women are equal must not 
avail in the face of the text of the Kur’an which declares 
that “ the male shall have tlie shares of two females ”. 

Equalize all Moslems in your ronrl and your a.ttention : 
Mubarrad's text adds “ and your justice ”, which also 
appears in Mawardi and Ibn Khaldun, though the arrange- 
ment of the words varies ; it seems to injure the sense 
seriously. Without it tlie words arc clear. A.si (on which 
IMubarrad has some bad philology) is a dialectic equivalent 
of sCnvi ; so in the JSfuruj al-dhahah (ed. Paris, vii, 75), 
ii, 238,^ the sixth form is used for “ to divide equally ” in 
the reflexive .sense, in a line in which the third form is used 
for “to help” or “con.sole”. “Equality in court” Ineans 
sitting side by side with other litigants. In the History 
of the Egyptian Kadis (p. 64, B.M. Add. 23324, fol. 1695) 
the Caliph Mansur is requested to put himself on an 
ecjuality with his opponent in his sitting; the Caliph 
descends from his throne and takes a seat next the 
other party to the suit. According to the Scholiast on 
V Hariri (ed. i, p. 445) litigants knelt before the judgment- 
seat ; and Baidawi on Surah xix, 69, says the same. But 
according to Sharbini (Comm, on the Minhaj, iv, 369) it is 
more usual for them to stand. 

The word rendered attention literally signifies face. It 
may mean “ in your looks ”, i.e. let the expression on your 
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face be the same in all cases ; and this view is supported 
by Nawawi and others. Yet the reference is more likely 
to be to a Jewish rule that both litigants should be 
allowed the same time for their addresses. 

So neither the man of high station u-ill erpvet yon to be 
partial, nor will the humble despair of Justice from you : 
the antithesis between sham If and v:a.dl‘ is often found, 
e.g. Muruj al-dhahab (ed. Paris, vii, 80), ii, 239, “ no one 
of either class would salute him.” ^ It would be difficult 
to name the date at which the former came to mean of the 
family of the Prophet. Moslems is the correct rendering 
of al-nds (literally “ the people for according to the 
“ truer ” view a Moslem should be given a higher place in 
court than a member of a tolerated sect (Sharbini, loc. cit.). 
‘All himself is quoted for this view. 

The word for “to be partial” {ha if) is interpreted by 
Mubarrad as mail, “ inclination.” In Surah xxiv, 48, it is 
used of partiality or prejudice against some one ; and since 
in Syriac its analogue means “• violence ”, that sense seems 
more natural than favouritism. Perhaps we should read 
jami/ (Surah ii, 178). 

The claimant must produce ecideyice : This is almost 
a translation of the Mishnic rule, H'S'in . 

“ Whoso would get out from his neighbour, on him lies 
the proof.” The Hebrew' r’dydh can be used either for 
a document or for witnesses’ testimony, but seems normally 
to mean a document ; thus, in the Mishnah of B. Sanhedrin, 
31a, it is expressly contrasted with testimony, and is a 
thing which a man can keep in hisporte-monnaie. Bokhari 
must have assigned the same force to the Arabic equivalent 
bayyinaJi, for he quotes this maxim as based on the 
Kur’anic injunction to have all loans put dowm in -writing 
and witnessed by two persons (ii, 282 ; Kastalani, ed. vi, 
iv, 371), though not in the sense of signed by them. We 
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learn from Ibii Majah (ii, 34) that some supposed the whole 
of this verse to be abrogated. In the HidCiyali (iii, 484) 
this maxim, with the following-, are both ascribed to the 
Prophet. 

From thfi (Ivfeiidont mi oath maybe vxaxted: According- 
to the Jewish lawj-ers the oath in the intention of Scripture 
could only be demanded when part of the claim was allowed; 
the Rabbis introduced a somewhat less terrible oath for the 
case of complete repudiation of the claim. 

Compromise is permisihh- heticeen Moslems: Ibn Kut. 
has “the people” for “ Moslems but they are synon3-mous. 
We should probably- infer that the law does not contemplate 
it between Moslems and members of other communities. 
The law-books deal elaborately with this subject. 

Provided no lav he violated thereby: The illustrations 
given in the law-books are not verj^ convincing. It is 
noticeable that the person to whom these instructions are 
addressed was afterwards one of the arbiters in the hi.storic 
dispute between ‘All and MuTuvijmh, and in the opinion of 
manj' compromised in a manner which seriouslj* violated 
the law. 

If you have given jivlginent,ete.: It is not clear whether 
the meaning is that precedents are not to be binding, or 
that any judgment is liable to be altered on reconsideration. 
The reading of Jahiz, 3Iubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun, 
“ justice is from eternity,” favours the former view, while 
Ibn Kut.’s reading, “ ma}^ not be annulled,” favours the 
latter. Both theories appear to be fraught with danger to 
society'-, though logicall^^ deducible from the thoor^^ that 
law is the will, not of the sovereign, but of God. 

Use your bixiins, etc.: The writer now comes to the case 
in which the two priinarj' Sources of Law fail. 

Which perplex you: Muban-ad takes the >vord here used 
(talajlaja) to be a metaphor drawn from food that will not 
go down. In a letter to ‘Amr b. al-‘As (Makrizi, Khitut, 
i, 78, 23) Omar (?) uses the active in the sense of “to 
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employ sophistry In Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, i, 233, 2, 
li perhaps we should read . 

Study till’ theory of an<do<jy : The conciseness of the 
style of these instructions su>i;gests that the words oshhdh 
and mathdl are not synonyms, though the difierence is 
not clear. It is probable then that this sentence should 
be rendered as above, rather than “ study similar and 
analogous eases Analogy was already studied by the 
Jews (see Ad. Schwarz, die hernienetitische Induhtio'ii in 
der Tahnudischeu, Litteratur, 1909). 

Then compare tldufp : JIawardi and Ibn Khaldun read 
“ and compare things with their likes ”, which favours the 
above rendering, whilst the text of Mubarrad and Ibn Kut. 
favours the litei’al translation. The word used for 
“compare”, kis, seems certainly borrowed from the Jews, 
who use in this sense hektsh, W’hich, according to Kohut 
and others, should be hikkish, literally “knock together, 
-bring into collision ”, perhaps itself a translation of the 
Greek <rvy.^d\\eiv ; just as the Talmudic H'Din for “ to 
refute ” seems clearly a translation of the Greek 
The Arabic root kys then turns the inflexional vowel into 
a radical, and omits the first radical ; an interesting case 
of the history of Semitic roots. The use of the term 
makes it clear that Omar (if these Instructions be genuine) 
must have had a Jewish lawyer at his elbow. 

And adopt the judgment, etc. : This clause is omitted by 
Mawardi and Ibn Khaldun. Mubarrad has it, but with 
“ nearest to God ” for “ most pleasing to God ”. An 
obvious ground for its omission would be that it is at 
first sight illogical. For what the judge has to compare 
are not different judgments in the same case, but cases 
for which the two Sources of Law provide with cases for 
which there appears to be no such provision. This is 
done by discovering what in Jewish law is called hassad 
ha-dioiveh, “ the point of agreement,” between them. It 
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may happen that the unforeseen case has points of agree- 
ment with various others, leadino- to ditferent conclusions ; 
in this event the judge has to use. his conscience. 

If a man hrincja claim in ahscnce: The editions of Jahiz. 
Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn KlialdCm add ’ or a proof ”, 
evidently a gloss, interpreting tlie words of the text as 
“ if a man make a claim, asserting tliat tliere is evidence 
for it which cannot be immediately produced At tlie 
end of tlie sentence these authorities add “■ for that will 
be the be.st way to dispel doubts and clear up obscurity". 
According to this, the rule will provide for a case not 
noticed in the foregoing law of procedure. If the plaintiff 
produce evidence he wins his case. If he produce no 
evidence, and the defendant decline an oath, he also wins. 
But there is the third possibilit\' that the plaintiff may 
say he can produce evidence, yet not at once. It will be 
better in that case to give him a term by which to produce 
his evidence than to otter the defendant an oath. The 
Jews allowed thirty days’ grace for this purpose. 

Yet it is not clear why the failure to produce the 
evidence should lose the plaintiff his case.^ Hence it 
seems po.ssible that the matter dealt with is defa.iilt ; on 
which the laAV-books give some elaborate rules, and for 
M^hich the word here used (ghaib) is the technical term. 
The construction is curious, but perhaps not too crabbed 
for Omar. The difference, then, between this case and the 
other would be that, if the defendant do not appear, 
the plaintiff is east unless he produce evidence ; for the 
defendant’s absence is not to be regarded as equivalent to 
his refusing the oath. And indeed in the Minhaj it is 
stated that evidence is indispensable in the case of a claim 
against an absentee. 

The third po.ssibility, viz. that it is the object of the 


^ The Jews suggest that furtlier delay will afford suspicion of forgery 
or suborning. 
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claim which is absent, is indeed discussed in the law-books, 
but clearly is not dealt with here. 

All Moslems are credible xvitnesses : Jahiz, Mubarrad, 
Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun read, “credible against each 
other.” This would imply tliat they are not credible 
necessarily in each other’s favour ; and indeed the Kur’an 
(ii, 134) exhorts them to witne.ss against parents, relations, 
and even themselves. The question of members of other 
religions is not touched. Mr. Amedroz (loc. cit., p. 1139) 
has called attention to the difficulties in which this 
subject is involved. The qualification of witnesses in the 
later law-books are far stricter than those with which 
Omar is satisfied. The Kur’anic phrase is dhit ‘cull 
(v, 105, Ixv, 2), which appears to mean “possessed of 
fairness”, i.e. just and upright. On the retention or 
suppression of “ against each other ” the interpretation of 
the next clause will depend. 

Such as are suspected of partialiiy, etc.: Mubarrad 
renders these words “one whose pedigree or clientship 
is suspect”, i.e. one who is suspected of falsifying his 
pedigree. But the true rendering appears to be what has 
been given, and the law-books (e.g. the Minhdj, ed. van 
den Berg, hi, 404 ; ed. Sharbini, iv, 399) go into this 
question of prohibited degrees for the purpose of evidence 
very elaborately. The same question occupied the Jewish 
lawyers, whose rules on tlie subject of evidence are 
similar in several respects. In the Minhdj evidence is 
not allowed in favour of parent or child (to any degree), 
but is admitted against them ; it is admitted in favour of 
husband or wife, and in favour of brothers or friends. It 
is not admitted in favour of a slave or freedman (imikdtih), 
etc. The annotator on Jahiz takes the right view. 

The reading of Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun 
(nascd)ior kardhah) is somewhat in favour of Mubarrad’s 
rendering, but the above considerations show that it is 


erroneous. 
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God concerns Himself, etc.: The readings here vary very 
considerably. Ibn Kut. agrees with Mubarrad, except that 
tlie latter adds “and the oatlis” after the word “evidence”. 
The verb da ra’u is used in the Kur'an in the sense of averting 
punishment, “ it shall avert puni.shment from her ” (xxiv, 8) ; 
and there is a tradition in which the same word occurs, 
“ avert penalties by doubts,” i.e. suspicion (of the character 
of the witness) is sufficient to avert the penalty from the 
person accused. The true reading and interpretation are 
supplied by tlio words attributed to Omar by Bokhari 
(ed. Kastalani, iv, 377). “ Now [since the Prophet’s death] 

we only take you by your manife.st actions ; if a man 
make display of good [make a fair show], we trust him 
and favour him, and have nothing to do with his secret 
character ; God deals with his secret character. Whereas 
if a man make display of evil, we neither trust nor believe 
him ; even tliougli he say that his .secret character is 
good.”^ The word hay Dinah, then, in this sentence means 
not, as above, “ evidence,” but “ outward conduct ” as 
opposed to sarirah, “secret character.” God, while 
Himself inquiring into the secret character of Moslems, 
is satisfied if you attend to tlieir outward conduct, and 
retrard any Moslem as trustworthy so long as he is not 
a notorious evil-liver. The word bayyinah is misunder- 
stood by all save Ibn Kut., and since the oath plays in law 
as important a rule as evidence (which the word meant 
above), there are two theories as to the import of the 
sentence, “ God saves you further trouble by evidence.” 
Either it includes oaths, in which ca.se there will be no 
harm in adding the word, as is done by Mubarrad ; or it 
e.i’cludes oaths, and since the oath has been mentioned 

' o\xa\ \ Vi yy V>.; Obli ^ -ii-V V»j\ 
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above, a statement must be introduced to show that oaths 
are not now required ; and this takes the form, “ God ims 
excused you from oaths,” wliich ]\[awardi and Ibn 
Khaldun prefix to the ‘clause. The Beyrut editor and 
von Hammer both read “ faith,” for ayiiLan, “oaths,” 

and the latter boldly renders, “ God is forgiving to the 
Believer. ■' De Slane’s suggestion, “God is the only judgt! 
who has no need of an oath.” is equallj' impossible. 

Avoid fatifjiie, etc. : The true reading seems liere to 
have been preserved by Mubarrad. 

Display of annoyance : The reading of Ma^vard^ 
and Ibn Khaldun is “ the expression of annoyance ", 
or reproaching the litigants. The form of annoyance 
suggested by the word in the text is that produced by 
what offends the senses, e.g. incorrect speech (cf, Yakut, 
Udaba, i, 24, 4 a.f.) or evil odours (Fakhrl, ed. Ahlwardt, 
42, 1). 

After this sentence Mubarrad inserts, and irritation 
ditriny the pleadini/N, which adds nothing to the sense. 
Jahiz similarly, “ and irritation against the litigants.” 
The copies v'ary very considerably in what follows. 
Mubarrad and Mawardi read “ for by trutli in the abodes 
of truth God magnifies the reward and bestows a crood 
store [Mawardi ‘ name ’] ” ; but the Arabic seems clumsy 
if not incorrect. Ibn Khaldun adds a word to improve 
the sense : “ for by the ascertainment of truth in the 
abodes of truth,” etc. This last reading is clearly inter- 
polated ; but there is little to be said for Mubarrad s 
reading either, which appears to be due to an objection 
felt to making the courts of justice themselves gi-ant 
a right to a reward. 

The last sentence is omitted bj* Ibn Khaldun ; it is also 
omitted by the Arabic Mawardi, but figures in fhe Persian 
translation. Mubarrad gives it in a form somewhat 
different from Ibn Kutaibah’s : “ If a man’s intention be 
sound and he turns towards hira.self [i.e. takes care of his 
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own conscience], God will look after his relations with 
other men : whereas whoso feio-ns before men what God 
knows him not to possess, sliall he shamed hy God (and 
what thinkest thou of the reward of otliers than God 
in His present provision and the stores of His mercy.” 
The phrase thoaxihi ijhaii'i llCihi seems unintelligible: 
the Persian translator (pioted by Enger renders, '■ God 
shall shame him now, and what thinkest thou of the 
reward of God in tin; provision which He has promised 
out of the stores cjf His mercy?” But this is not 
convincing'. Perhaps the original meant shall shame 
him in this life, and how much more hereafter ”, and the 
form which the sentence a.ssumes in Mubarrad's work is 
due to continuous interpolation. Jfd.iiz has. “ If a man’s 
intention be sincere in his relations with God, even 
against himself. God will provide for his relations with 
mankind.” 

The whole of the concluding sentence is perhaps rightly 
omitted by the Arabic ifawardi and Ibn Khaldun, since 
it should evidently ha\'e come after the words “leaves you 
to follow appearances” had it been part of the original 
document. E'or it is evidentl}' intended to soften some- 
what Omar’s doctrine that no inquiry was to be made 
into the character of witnesses. If Providence takes care 
that the hypocrite is always unmasked, such inquiry is 
not so absolutely nece.s.sary as it would be if the un- 
masking were ordinarily left to the next uorld. 

Mawai'di offeis two criticisms only on Omar’s letter. 
One is that it ccmtains no formal investiture. The other 
is the last point noticed, that it unreasonably limits the 
command of Surah xlix, 0, to weigh evidence, bj- taking 
too narrow a view of the meaning of the word fdsUc, 

“ evil-doer,” there employed, ilawardi thinks the objection 
may be got over bv regarding this as a personal opinion 
of Omar. 

Man}’ equally grave objections occur to the European 
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reader. The assumption that all Moslem witnesses are 
credible involves the assumption that there will never 
be conflicting testimony ; and the Judge is given no 
guidance for the case in which this occurs. Experts in 
legal matters will easily think of many more deficiencies. 

Comparison between the various copies of this much- 
studied document suggests two reflections : one, the 
absolute untrustworthiness of oral tradition, even where 
only a few sentences have to be committed to the memory ; 
the other, the difficulty of construing Arabic texts 
correctly. 



IX 


“ALI BABA AND THE FOETY THIEVES” IN ARABIC 
FROM A BODLEIAN MS. 

By DUXCAX B. MACDOXALD 

JF anything could make Sir Richard Burton turn in 
hi.s grave, it would he to know that all the time 
he was having his unpleasantness with the authorities 
of the Bodleian, there reposed in that libraiy an Arabic 
MS. containing the '■ Story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves Ever since Professor Ethe made his catalogue 
of the additional Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian, the treasure 
was waiting to be lifted by anyone who should take the 
trouble to run over that catalogue in its .still manuscript 
form. But it is plain that no student of the Arabian 
Nights had done so, until, in September of 1908, Profe.ssor 
Ethe's catalogue was mo.st courteously put into my hands, 
and I discovered that the one of Galland’s stories of 
which absolutely no Oriental trace had ever been found, 
and the possibility, even, of the existence of which, as 
an Oriental story, had been denied, had been lying in the 
Bodleian in Arabic .since 1800. I had just returned from 
a vain search for MSS. of the Nights in Cairo, Syria, and 
Constantinople to make this find in Oxford. 

The MS. is in certain ways so mysterious, and its 
jn-ovenance so uncertain, that a somewhat minute descrip- 
tion is necessarv. It is a .small octavo numbered “ MS 
Bodl. Orient. 633 . On the back is a bookseller’s mark, 
‘‘ Rue Richelieu i a Paris | Librairie A. Franck 390.” 
From this Franck it was bought by the Bodleian in 1860 
for 8s.; but there the trail at present stops. Twice 

(fob la and fol. 112a) a stamp occurs of which 

I can make nothing. It contains two stories. On a fly 
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at tlie beginning is a Latin title of the tirst, HiMuv'ki 
G halifaj \ Harouii Ar-ra^chid, d \ Jilljr Khosroi-s, rcijis \ 
Persorum. On tlie next leaf, fol. ]o, is the same title 
in Arabic — 


The story follows, and the Ai-abic title of AU Paha is 
given on fol. 45o. All B<d,a extends to fol. 112o and 
closes the volume. The paper on which the two stories 
are written is ditterent, but the hand, a very tine and 
legible one, is the .same throughout, and i.s evidently 
modern. At the end the .scribe gives his name as 


Tuhanna ibn Tusuf arisi Yulianna suggests 

a Christian, but the wording of the colophon is Muslim, 
or, at least, not specifically Christian. Warisi, whether as 
nlbba or as a family name after the fashion of Dama.scus, 
seems to be unknown. I have consulted Dr. Sarruf, the 
editor of the Muqattum and the Mnqtahif and a Syrian 
by birth and education, and he lia.s made wide inrjuiries 
but with no result. Is it by chance a European name 
masquerading in Arabic ? Yet that seems hardly Hkelv. 

We are, therefore, driven back upon internal evidence 
for any hypothesis of the origin of this form ol All Baba. 
Of course, the important point is its relationship to 
Galland’s French. Does it .stand in the ancestry, or is 
it collateral to the ancestry of that version, or is it 
a descendant I It i.s unfortunate that there is no such 
direct evidence of date and place of MS. against the 
latter hypothesis as exists in the case of one of the two 
MS.S. of Aladdin, but neither is there such evidence of 
French influence on its grammatical constructions, as exists 
in the case of the other Aladdin MS. (Zotenberg, Histoire 
d’ ‘Aid al-Din, pp. 41 ff.). The only su.spicious construction 
which I have noted i.s 1' (note 2, p. 84b), which 
may connect with “ de peur tpie . . . ne ”. But 
and ' also occur. 

^ J 
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There reiiKiins. iKjwever, another criterion. Altliougli 
the lionours in story-telling' are pretty equally divided 
between the autlior of the Arabic Aladdin and Galland, 
yet there cannot be much que.stion that Galland was 
a greater literar\- artist than the author of at lea.st this 
form of All Baba. Is there anything, then, in tliis text 
that Galland would liave Ibund to Ids purpose and yet 
did not use I Or is there anything in Galland which an 
Arabic translator would surely have utilized I In dealing 
with a man like Galland and of Galland's methods, 
I hesitate to be dogmatic about the tirst question, but 
I have no doubt that there are points in Galland’s version 
which oven the most obtus<' translator would not have 
neglected. Let anyone read the two accounts of how 
the oil merchant was taken in by Ali Baba, and of the 
night of terror which followed. In spite of the wordiness 
of the Arabic, Galland has all the advantage of picturesque 
detail. Morgiane need.s the light to skim Ali Baba’s pot 
of broth ; she has to work under great pressure of haste ; 
she sits and rellects that the robber captain cannot escape 
by the house door as it is double-locked. Of course, 
there are also additional details in the Arabic, but none, 
I think, of this picturesijuene.s.s. And, further, I am by 
no means sure that it was this text or one like it that 
lay before Galland. 

The story is written in a pseudo-grammatical Arabic, 
with mistakes from time to time, and appearances of 
colloquial words. Fine writing was evidently an object, 
even to the use of purple patches of rhetoric more be- 
fitting a maqdma. A wide vocabulary is displayed and 
rhyming synonyms are scattered regardless of space. Yet 
the basis is evidently not one of the conventional tales of 
the rhetoricians, but a folk-tale with a widespread Marchen 
behind it. The most aeces,sible European form of that 
Marchen is Bimeliberg, No. 142 of Grimm’s Kinder und 
Hatis-Marchen (Reclam ed., vol. ii, pp. 222 ff. ; other forms 
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and note on name in vol. iii, pp. 241 and 359). But no 
“ Syrian Munshi ”, a.s Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole suggests 
{Lane’s Arahuin Nights, Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. iv, 
pp. 412 f.), could have produced our All Baba from anj^- 
thing like the Grimm Marchen. The Marchen run 
together, it is true, but very much farther back, and we 
have onh’ another illustration of the unity in that type 
of story which Artin, Spitta, and Stumme, to mention 
three only, have so fully demonstrated. It may, however, 
be a point of importance that the European analogues in this 
case seem to be German and Slavonic rather than Italian. 
It would be interesting to discover whether any similar 
story occurs in Turkish. Baba, in Galland also of the 
cobbler, points in the same direction. “ Der arme und 
der reiche Bruder” in Kunos, Tiirhische Volksvidrchen 
(Leiden, 1905), pp. 231 ff., is evidently of the same .stock, 
but has been considerably modified. Simeliberg is much 
nearer Ali Baba} 

My hypothesis, then, is that there c.xisted in Syrian 
Arabic a folk-tale of Ali Baba, presumably with Turkish 
and Slavonic affiliations. This was taken by the redactor 
of our recension and worked over into what he considered 
elegant form and literary Arabic. But modern literary 
idioms — I mean such as occur in present-day Nahxvl — 
coloured his style, and even some absolutely colloquial 
expressions remained unobserved. To these last I have 
drawn attention in the notes, and for the first Dozy will 
in general be found a sufficient guide. Of this recension, 
finally, I consider that the Bodleian MS. is a generally 
faithful representative. 

But from what did Galland translate ? Had he the 

^ I may leave in the hazard of a conjectural foot-note my o-ues.s that 
this Turkish-Slavonic-German Marchen extended onlj- to the death of 
the envious brother. The story of the attempted revenge of the robbers 
and of their destruction is of other origin, and its analogues are South 
European. For it see Clouston’s notes on the storj- in vol. iii of Burton’s 
Additional Niijht». Did the two stories meet in Syria 'i 
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story in a written foriii ' If so, in a form of what kind I 
It is certain from Galland’s diary (Zotenherjj, pp. 28 tf.) 
that various stories were first related to liim and there- 
after given to 1dm in writing; by the Maronite of Aleppo, 
Hanna Diab, wlio had been brougiit to France by Paul 
Lucas, the traveller. On Mai'ch 25, 1709, Hanna tells 
Galland some storie.s, and promises to put them in writing- 
for him. Tliereafter come various entries as to the telling 
of stories. On Xovember 3. 1710, Galland enters in his 
diaiy that he has just finished reading the story of 
Aladdin, which had been written for him in Arabic more 
than a year previously by Hanna. From the close agree- 
ment of Galland's translation with the two manuscripts of 
Aladdin found by Zotenberg, it is plain that Hanna did 
not make his copy from memory. Also, this copy, which 
he gave to Galland, has not yet been found. But on 
May 27, 1709, Galland had inserted in his diary a brief 
abstract of Ali Baba. Unfortunately Zotenberg quotes 
a few lines onlj-, but these are sufficient to show that 
Galland did not expand his stoiy from that abstract. 
These are " Les Finesses de Morgiane ou les quarantes 
voleurs exterminez par I’addros.se d une esclave. Dans 
une ville de la Perse, vers les confines des Indes, il y avoit 
deux freres. Tun fort riche, ...” Here, apparently, 
there is no mention of how Cassini had become rich 
through his wife inheriting wealth after marriage. On 
another side, the Bodleian Arabic text, with less probability, 
makes Cassini many a rich woman, and thus shows that 
its form of the story is not dependent upon Galland. 
Further, it was only at the end of August, 1711, two 
three nionth.s after Hanna s recital, that Galland 
began to put in shape the story of Ali Baba. I can 
hardly believe, then, that writing after so long a time, 
and possessing only the abstract in his diary, he could 
^ have produced the existing close agreement in the skeleton 
of the tale between his rendering and this Arabic text. 
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Zotenberg, it is true, thought otherwise (p. 34), apparently 
on the basis of Galland's entry of August 24, but that 
entry does not necessarily involve that he did not also 
possess a written text. I regard it as probable, then, 
that there lay before him a text of tliis story, copied by 
Hanna. Whether that text was in simple language, like 
that published by Zotenlx'rg of AladcUn, or had been 
rhetorically bedevilled like this Bodleian text of All Baba, 
cannot be certainly determined. 

In editing, I have followed the MS. as closely as 
possible, endeavouring only to clear away evident surface 
errors and to reproduce correctly the final “ learned ” 
recension. To get back to the colloquial lying behind was 
evidently impossible, and, on the other hand, it was not 
my business to make this redactor write good Arabic. 
The varying orthography of hemza I have followed, and 
also the treatment of verbs final 'ivCw and yd. Even the 
confusion of J and J and I have respected, draw'ing 
the line, however, at such a pure transcriptional fantasy 
as 1^1 for jJ , too, I have left (cf. Willmore, 

Spoken Arabic of Egypt, § -54.5) and all the idioms of 
LJl . The feminine ^ I have uniformly dotted ; the re- 
dactor evidently prided himself on his i‘rdb. All these 
changes, except the s and a few perfectly purposeless slips, 
are recorded in the notes. 

^ bb 
All 

r 

a1!\ j, Mp [f. 46rt] 
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1 1 t Mi ^ 

•J A-J 


J .0' LIUM 

llT'* ''— ^;;A..« i_2 ^t'V', j 2*31 ;_aJL— ■, 

1^. I 'L> I 2 : ^ f 
i^;.i cijli.A-.*. Ja j ::i 

>■>>■■ >y > V , 

•-— — |..-» i—jUij'j'i Hx^l.' 3L.3 j .,li •!• l-*,ii)4il I cltii- L« L«,**.:;jIj 

>” C / y C »’>> j- ^ 

^ • »«' 'L«4>-J^ aJ 1 IaxC>»? ^ A-^J c I j 1 

\ (:_-y ^ . «. . (^ > C.> 

<^__' .—■sA-’* ,._^1^_'.'^,.J’. ,^jl.^_'. cl/l^l cL^\^ L^ i'l.^b 

V •• ^ 1 ✓ O • •> • •••>->• 

[f. 464] l-V-i ^,«.i,-k.!l j],2i.li!l ^^il.^-li > 

' y. 

AJii b'o ^,lirC5'Jl_, ^.^I' Jil ^1^1 

IjULr^. l"l-;jl C-o,juL^3! ^li c:Ali _.:; 

A.*_' ,!».'A-;U A.^..'1 A!i» 1 l„» i ..>_tu_’ i(A.» ti Jiiks 

i^*l 4,*^^*^* tC' A-i «_« CA3 w' 

l-.^-.! L.AI2: A,'^ (_j ^s: 

(IaA^ 1 [ • y'9 i ~ ^ aI^* J1 ifAA Aj^uJ I2 ^.haJAI 

!<.a.J-a!.\ a_ 1— 3-!'i lIX^L*.' 


aJ ,'— a_J ^'w'lJL*.!l AjA.2:L;. AW k*.'t 


cT^:' (J 

«,jJL*!l W-. ”1 *1^ Li [f. 47a] *-L!J ^_j3_.-cA 

'Iaa_! 1 J-i • i_5-'-'* 

a.^-A1 ^ 


' So in MS. Is the preli'cecl a the Syrian colloquialism (Oestrup, 
Conte.^ de Danina, pp. 130 f.) or simply a transcriptional error? 

- These verses are given exacth’ as in the ilS. , except that there the 
i at the end of lines 1-3 is dotted. Line 46 is evidently corrupt. Of. its 
different readings in the first Bulaq edition of the JSfi'jhis, i, 51, Bidaq II, 
i, 71, Oalcutta II, i, 141, and Salhani's Beyrout edition, i, 118. None of 
these versions is convincing. The lines do nob occur in Calcutta I. 
Breslau, or the Galland MS. 


jR.ts. 1910. 


2-2 
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L*.i 




^ ^ j* * '* * * 

^ jk _30 ^ 

K— O L< .,£^Vi 


JL^_,^JLiJU.,li 

Ajp ^ 

aJL^v- , <o-i^ U 
> o 

il— aJ^ 


'jl^ ^-!'_J ‘*J'^-=- lS ^-Xij Aio j_'LijV|^ cy Uli [f. 47i] 
(J Jlij Aj^J l^Lc aL^\ ti. o^.— JA_J^ <l1L« 

C__jIs ,_ 5ii-H’ ^ 

J ^\y, e:^*y_5 J^\ J' ^ 

^_a_jl l.»j ^ ckji ^ AA-*ij (J-iisT Aj 1* <LjA-* 11 
ti U-Cj (_u«aA-jli 

^ J'^ 

A«* i ^ ^ ^ H I 11^1 L 1 ^ I'ii w A i 

^_5~4— U^ 1_5^' LoA-^,1 A^Ij j*^ Jijjj ij^=~- J.-*^ 
a] 1^ ^ ^ g i^ Ai-^io A — .^l .-/UA— — f A^ 

Cijbj A-Lc A- 4^ j*j ‘^j'» t***^'\; J‘ ■^j^''; [f- 48(i] 

aI-C^ ,^\-^\ l/^l-5 J ^ L ^1 al \ 

Ja Aj\j lLS^Ia J-^_j J-*i US’ Jjtij 

A-W- AAAaJI ^ i-s Ur^\^ 1 -.U- 52 ' v_5^' '■•Fry^ 


jjh U«J A*A^.n iUi ‘•^Ul i^^gU: Ai^iAj 

tJ =C *— “Ujl_j yb Uaa aLaI’I j*y a!Is^\ ^aa 

i__£jlXjlj jUj^l A~j •J’r-F^ 

— 11 u3 Li_y*l.!lS j^U»^ Sja aassT 

' — layr^'-’^i o’^**"'* ‘ — ^■a !1 
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[f. 48i] 

JU jA_Jl LaiSl i_ilri- 

bU ,>= W 

^bj 4^bx.' ^ ibitUlJl 

.,-* IjU^i- il . iJ-i Cai:r^ ,•'->*•’ 1 ' *-!>AJ9-. »iSA,ti 

Ai { , t i j^^UA3>-' 

laLi-cj l::~^j *.’ 

l^ls — J-^ A-A.^ < m ^ ' « - « Aa-b iJ-^j 

i_b<3i ^li AiJli aL«, 5-^ <d=*-_j [f. 49a] 

!1 Ajl_js 

cjb >-ii‘> Jr^' c/j 1*^*^' (*^' 

^ CI^ J^'SJ ^J^* IJ J^.i]l 

A^ Jus. b—ji iii) bb ^bs AiA Jii CJy.i^\. Sj^ 

b Ay irb y>A_;b JbJ <-jb A:^a Ul* 

<_a>LJ^ ^’i-il AA'b>ii31 JAI6 Aiibj JL:>- yj LlC'b 

^ i 

^Ls aLL»- ^.■tm — all 

Aaiill ^.y* -/>■ J-^ cl^ A_i_b A_^j yy-*' Cl* 

•*\y ^;!i! di^—lAiy — ■•'J' ^wy— Akil 

,_c.iiJl cijiy'bll ClJbiyb!! (^^1(0 l^Li [f. 49J] 

c.!Jy^. 4^ b*,b_j ,_^yibj. u'Ub 

^ y: J^l Ib-a 

Jb ^ bb J-- 
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1^ ? ^ .’ j3 * AjliilU 

* ^ij^i W— ^ 

^A5> C^ t g"*^~ ^ ^'*y 

jj-J U ^*} tl5>S?b- ^■’* ^y- 

i-f*V' J^‘ cJ”^ [f. 50a] l_.A*j L*! 1*1 if^_s"‘'l j.i 

< J/ ujl^l* 1^- (•^r^ liT*^ 

U ^y Jj 1 j 1 iyjjkii ci (Jl_Jj A»J Sy«l:iy» ,_i!^^ 

1* ^1 C-jUI J^ jV"*'' ■^— ^ '— ■^'' 

^k'A AJ 1 jUI— J Ijlj >A— i— J ^JL-la-'. |»Aiij t_$3j iX^ 

ySj J;l— A— 11 o>l^l J^*= ^;-« ^;1>L*J1 1 a* J^l '-r'^'**’^ 

U1 blj ^J\ j*J s-^V-l ***112—11 ilXil ^,^*llj!*»!l cu-j\i 

L ^ j l-Jlj 1*1 ^ywtx^l ^ l*i dx* t— jI-w1 jIa 

1 <uls [f. oOi] Jl~ iJjC—L' .^t ■^y'As "Ul-c iJiiijl 

1*1 jJ (*-:r-li*ll J^l -OJb I'l iy 1*. 1! l^bli 

1* Jlj^i I s^l; c?'* ‘*'~' ^'* cJ^ ‘-^'V j****-«w-; b 

ILJsJ I* — * A^b cJ*P 

IL^ -?-*“ j*l-b*« J.s'*^! (^1 |_^bj 

b» 1^— »’ aA;pUy< j*bi-^lb 

(bcUll ^1 y-c- Ij— i — *— i <-JjbJU*Jl. ^ J.— ^ 1*11 1^,* 1! 1 ^ g ^'* ^ * 


' Apparently a Syrian colloquialism for 1,1^. Cf. Oestrup, Contes de 
Damas, pp. 130, 147, and Hartmann in Meyer’s Arabiscker Sprach- 
fUhrer, p. 27. 

- MS. j_,b^*b» ; according to the usage of the MS. this might mean 
either J.it.* or as I have printed above. 
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1.' • 

y V > 


W > ^ ^ > > > • 

u — ^ I— j_:w_^ ^'* (__is^', 

cl'* (__il)L-a l_i_^_i c 

i^U^H_.' ;.15Ljj J.— S. ♦-i'l.J. [f. 51ff] .«jlj_', 

y> _J y ^.. y 

ci j\^ u A_,_j j 3^1 .ui 1' ju.!u^ 

^■ \ i_:;_H.' t\,_j:l_! i_jIj 

oL*!l ly-* tj l.» iS;^ ‘Ljlill wiyisl. 

a!U^_i^_s' 1 L^i A?^.,' 

yl Ia* ij jy3l/*j’ u_2.:-c 5 ^,..« l/fci 

y— ■• ‘^'': y*^' y* y-» y^'S 

tjs^? tyli y'V 

^ ^U^,A-!' y-'» jj-=^ >.:l-JU Wi! l_i ♦,_!i_;! 


‘•y-^j sb y'— i y' 


[f. 5U] 


L y. 


y.-^_*_Jl ^j-:J y'-^rr-'^^' y''^ TTjij^i 

y-kJ' .yL- J=-J Iji-* J*; yl::^y^l 

i—a — \S^ y"^^ 1 a-^ y» A:^^j yakla!! y*-? 
y-yot-H ‘-a.-jLO I— kk ^3 

“ViLili ‘^'-j 3ti.>U jc-Hj 

jAiklj yjkisr „jj^k< jAakL 

jk-j ifyks i'Aa i^y* W yuJSAjli 


’ I,*! in this MS. is used in three wa3-s ; classicallj' with i_J ; in sense 

“as for ” but without i j ; colloquiallj- in sense “ but ”. According to 

Hartmann in Mej'er’s Arahischer SprachJ iihrer (pp. loO, 289), this would 
/ be a sign of Sj'rian origin, but Spiro (ArahicSnglish VocahiUary of the 
S Colloquial Arabic oj Egypt) gives amma as in u.se with that sense. 

^ So tor ^Ui- J throughout. 
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^aJLj j*_' Swil j lji_aiL' L- i sji A-l 

u. •>'■ s.’ JIa!\ 

I I* ^-xlaiw ^ 

Acl--. L^.^J.\ Ls.\^j 

'^.'•'o j!^ cj' j*-' '^.. 




'JJ 


A— i I— ^ i 


L •S ^ 1^* ^ 


(J-r-* jAoJl A.' 3 l^,» 

<J^^ iJ^ l_S^ 

J_-_liiJl A_ri-'j I — sjii\ Ja*!1 JL^ 

ci->_-_rsr L-JU. j*j! ^ 1* (^' 

L-«— I ^j«^*ji.J ))j Axil <^s [f. 52iJ (J^-*-^ 

l-< ju^U ^ ‘S '^J ^^‘:. 

y^Lj'A!^ cJ^^* 1 a-^ 1 w— ^ Ai) 1^'* 

\.i J^; ‘-'I-' '■•’• iX* o''v^^'' 

J— Jl^!' Jij t* j*.3 <^*U' 

^ Ijs l-S:* \ -Xi) \ 1 LS**"^ 

ijL-:;— W VV 

to 

^ U j^--' ^'X' ^t-^' L^' ! Xi^ 

^ <g*' c)“^ C/***^ (J^j 

t,**^. -.v. "i u***^ 1-43^ iS*Lx3 ixblj 

(JL^l ^AJi Jl^'^j Ifjjl yu:^ ^^l-* a!1 

<L^l-^ ^t'4 rV^' (O tiJ V. eu-lxi L, 4! c^!Ui yjill 
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^ U-' <u;Ij cL-.i^s L'\ U' (j 

_i_s 1 — « i\A \j >_• 




J. L 


i^- 


juj b y jUi j.Ji A., 


ui 


f*b‘^'' -b'' u*' 

j — '-S y AJa^j ^Ai l.»l o-^— :! 

l.-« j^_5-Lx y *■' Al’A:>-|» [f 53i] ClAJ^l 

I— .A.— bj ,.A*yj^ ^Aa yy?*^ aa'a^* r.*'^ c a ly 

> lA V u c-v lS V •• ty 




^ ._^_jy yj»i- ,,,.C-. I'li 1 ^*^*-' yi 3 i aa^ 

< A > - > O V 




Jj 


--- -' W ^j> u' {*■■' y_;A^ 

LA-'.A-it y A-Ca-A, jo ,Ls:! 3 L»»i 1 ^a!1 iLaJ J.s:-'*^^ k-:* 

:-j^— l-t o 

I— ? 4 — n ji ci <X-I*i /**i-' is A-'ii ^ 

V |> •• > •• •* ' > W'* >•• 

,\— a— k' ,...■« k»:»' '••s-i AikAj'. >- 0 =- *;! AsC^ lOl ^cAiA i — >Uy' 

y yi 2 l. J .J cA-lly [f. s-ia'] [ij^ ^\j by \ 

y5b! Iaj L» Jotit y JUi /».aiAj k__.' A'iJb *Ay .» Aj )! 

J_J A_J 


.y-Ail ^. a„K Jl eA.-y-J\ ly ^aaM ■ 


•j- 


^—* Ujsaa-c i.« jj— ‘'31 yy 

l fA— < cA-^lb« j*-jIj a^j'i yyl~> yi o-’->aAi i__i 0 i« 5 j byj 

c^ju y lay^ cA..yi ly y i.y, i;^ yyu i^i aa^iu- ay 

yj-ji J-* k-j jy." i’jiA y Vi, i^yjj bb ify) y 

^ykj cA’— s* ‘byii ^1 s_->».>^i ^.1 j*yyi laA^A 

y ^ ♦.—A [f. 54 J] 0 “^-: 1 — yyJtJ i^jbc 


• V- 
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1 ^ ^ ** ^ 1,1# ^ g ^**^ L-i* ^ ^ j 

il_-k_Cj' c:jA_)W <ui Cl-'.ib--!^ l.*ij U! ’A^* aLst, Aj:^ .AA-’jL:. 
A_) I •* ^ t s ! ■ \j ici— ir>-yjiS 1 •• Aj'Ai^^J k__^jbA!l 

l ^_fcA_n I— .tiAi Ajt_;L ijA^ jAs>- kAi3j Ljl 1_5 

Ai*i.!l ^ ij, \j\j ‘^-V *"' 

, Jx A_5-,; l-i-i-i l^] *—li A5^,; •*l'»i! ,R>^ t* ^A-* 

(_A-0ytA-:lj Ai 'Jli;;-' a 1^!\ C:-^.-!kji UU 

tj, 1^— *j [f- 55«i] A_cl_-j i^A_*J, bb l153j 

, ^ 1 ■ f* - iA:--^Jbjij cJ"^ J j 

IfjjD aJ ^_i_!l ^_J"^ — '* VV 

A_^__s:l l_^_.^ o J.>-jj JW! tAjj^ib w 

<J^— i>~ ti RA CA.'A*i_j IjsaI^ ^.2^1, 

A^ Ajjirs- ^b ^aI^_ AJaIa IJjti 

ci A*A-^j^ R b^v .. ' lj ^ <~^^* A^'ib i^bl 

b-lM-^l l_^_] *J l#ij’U wWJl. .,-» Iffl^l l/» i’A^J A»J1 kbjQj 
^\j L-J-l^J Uli Ai^> A^. Aj^-r- *_;b Ji* JAM RAl-ij!! 

C^ill [f. 55i] A^b A^ L.-.^ iAxb Aa::^_^^ 

ij — A.J bj ^ b (bJobsl t» Ijl jUi i'A.> Ai b~^ 

J-^A^ LA^\ U aJ eL-Ilii* C^j=~ U^ ^j'.; 

Ai^ <bi^b RA-r^jy ^y.A-1 b i.^W J^ a1^!| 

bl^ AH^ ^A9 b* 3Ai^ AA^M(U*^n ^^Ab AjbJ^ ^AjbyLRll 
^_i*lb y^Jl ijU^L-llj <U*i!l iAA-jl U' ^Lxlb )!! 5-2=^ 


'■ So ia MS. for Av tU .■■... . U 

’ but eviclGntb' u slip of the scribe, of no signiticiince. 
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c,<;! itli; dj^ II ^j! L. 

,__5— i — = ‘•“S a] J- 4^L’ a:>-lj]L' 

k_ji— o. CU 1 L'L' A- «_,» U! L» 

^ ■1 * '^." ! 1 ^ « ^K — L 'i 1 ** .. ^OtfVr 1 

J *-.li [f. 56«] 


cl 


A— <>.. ■?• \ fd^J Jj (.liO-' .,.« _ .i l.*.J iabsAjL’ 


1 — j cc'lJ A 




ij^ %J1 ^1,! yd 


A-il l 4 iis,^t\ «_.« AAJl 
Jj— A l_i;_lJj U^j Jo *y l« U.-is3 'i, 'i, UJ Jli 

IJj ^S. >'U1, All ^^~1 ^1 J1 U^' 

^ c—l" A ^.^*-5 J1 ^l; 

w • ^ ^ • ‘W' I J 

JU^: 


^ >••->•♦ Li^ y 

u5 — Iwili ...Ix^M iX-s o «. jiJi dl 

AA-I**A1« j 3J1] ♦-la I*.! Jlj (_/Al^^l.sl 

Cd:.M.y. (Jjlsr I A A^b" I Jb-.l Cia.; 

1j 1 jJl-/»Il iA-'U l/fi A.;ljll jilijll j_cA- ^__,aii!li jj_;ll <i3-j!l 

;_5jI_*^.^_!I j Ji^ll c»' *3.*^' b.l ^l^'ll y jAii^-l L. 

b i^l a! Jl jii 4^, All :u^l w:l^!t cbliJl, 

1^-^ CLSI—L*' Cl-Ci 

A ijyjk:~d\ la^ L*U i_j^— ■ (Jb*Jl 

cl^jt-sa.; L» cLirA* *-'bj a! Jliij Lao <t»^l Ij <<! 

r# s.r T .<'1 i‘ A I •■,- - U-...V V. in 

[t. 57aj U k— y <i yt- ci' — c* ^ 

:^!1 ^ 

> MS. Usb. 


4J tjbj^ 
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LL$3i U^O j*-AA^ 4J1 j*.‘AsfC=.-l t» 

A— .AJ>-i‘, a 1^ ^Jwj ^ jAX l.'\.' 


,L.£_i?lj i!^ AA^< !r ,Aj ^ aa^«^* J ,1 *iA?« axj 

; ^ ^ > • • *. o » > V . .. 


.'Kl 


w\A^« o\> ^ 

i_j-J— =■ cjI* (_S^ ‘‘■^^' ^l* (--•'_^' J\> ij^ 

Li JUl' k-l-^-sr J^ 

* Awkj ^f. o75^ <L*^ ^ Aa.^ A«h^,^3 ^^►Liaj 

A>*.^«L^ Aa,« i'v.^1.* aA'* ^ *'■ 


r^x - ' ^^4 1 Lc •) I i tAA.^ ^ ■ I Ai^' 

- I - - > tA 7 jy J - Jj ■■ 

.! <LLL- 


A 


'• /►« 


».-* Lr ♦-' 

• ■> O ( 

;-» a] ^.>- l-» , Lc 


jjl^l j^K« AvL«.;^ AA.» ^ iJ^- 

aa;_^ U-L< 1.' a! Jli ,5 ‘U!L .., ijl ,\ u ^L^. 

^ — dAA,^ A.^#*M*jL' L * a 

a_^^^I ^x»j:Axit ^IaL-« ,^.1! LLi3>-' 

- j»-»*» — ! IA-S *-;li a! (JliJ jjU* L ^jOjXz ^ti^jyt 

y > (^*'^>’>’'^'' l}-^* l^'"^' U?-'*~i>i-* U1 Aj j_g«=_,l 

t - J ^ AAJ^ I [^f. 58^tJ tA-^L A^5 ^ ^AAJ ^ 

A«kJ Li ^ 1 \^^,^yX AA'i ?/ V**^ ^ > 

^ g!^ ^ ^ ‘'. ^C". .>4 \yx ^ i ^-AAAJ ^ ■ Li ^^^^A-*JS^. Li AA^ 

L^.Lj A^Xa L» Aa,« (LX! ^j-Aiasr. cLy«l Aa^ILL AAJAyi!! 

3 1_;' J_^I.ji.Uj ^’w'a^ 3 ’■^■i ui'- J^* (♦XOl \s& LL aa^ 

^_i ^—it—J \~y*J>^j i^SjX.* L» (jSytls-], j.-,\ jj ulXilLil 


' So in MS. ; a colloquialism forlL*. Cf. M^illmore's Spokcji Arabic of 
Egypt”, j). 103, minnina. 
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, <j is Lli2.^0 U\ .K-* . 




l-S' 

iA, 




'••'' ■■ '■• - ,'j r. 


;A.xj . _ - w •• - 

Uxl! ij-sr*, /»-•— iSj-' *1' lUxLi.* .‘IwU 

> V u V I- . . C 1.5 (* 

iA-i <ll J''-!* lLJ^'I} ^‘\ 1.' [f. 58iJ 

^^.^111 ,Ai .,'J bl^- ,.,' ,A^'. 

W > W y y ^ O > y 

'-^ ubn U-* jii bi 

^ vy> W ^ y ^ y, . J 

•• U , > ••✓<> > ” J 

_I^ jl — Z ^-J A-illil' 1^'.'^'# >.-'A:^ -15 .law ^ 

^ \ •-> >••>-/- O ^ ^ 

1.-# tw^»M i t* ,4*.;^ .Jill? , ILwL? 

' -'' " ■ aI!! Jb J b Jli l-<:JJ bb 


^'j 


b A.> 


J — ;—■ ^ j*-' 4b bjj i^A-xxC l--.i< Jctsl ^ASxL*. 

J--»-^_. ^r^_..XA.x: vCb.' ,_0 [f. 59(i] CAj'i*.' 

A^jJl b; J. o.b, JL,^1, b!' ^ i. Jb 


LS" 

b. 


J'^-..:;i A;_pr b. l^‘i\,jJ}\ 
-bL. bU; -L- _lxb' _!'. ULs IaJ bbbi_' 

JjuA-..! UL- Ajt J1 J^! 1X.U .t.U 

u' aJ.- u^;\ Jb b«. <— -IJ' ^ 

b JbL'^.jb il l^li J;.^' b aI^ 

bl .>.:• <^-Ub bb^'b jil 

bli 

liixU* Juej 


4. 


s:'^~U A-<bj 




*J Jl-*.!' Lil*4.b aLs'^ ‘^.- i 

I C/ . . 


U.C! 


^ i\, 


c.i Ajjbli A— Ia: 1— -U^ ^U-S-'I []f. 59J] 

' So in MS. for^jli- jJb . 
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^JbJU ^Ul' J 

l^li J'* '^'* '-^'^• 

a - j;}'" I— o''* ^'*'* 

^^i l Jilt * ^ L.^ o' * 

- > V "^ li Op^I^aI^ » cVo>!^« ia!^ ..»'« 1^ a-^Ipj o-^Lsi 

L/“ •• • 

IjIa—ISU iJ j*Ajij« AJL'U: i_^^A 

j^-Ia *U oJob U J_jJij ^\2\ hjxr^'^ 

/t U ■ i ^ U^ CA'-j^ l^j l;^A‘D AxiL: i_S^”^* A)l*J 

[f. 60<i3 Ij IaIIsIp* lil/jo (Jj £,jji^ tS d-^ii-A.' 

CJ,—^ l_A^j (.iX'L' .o'-.M a!2;a»- L- JU »j ( — >IJ1 .tfvii.' *1,3 CX)b 

S-'M' ^ V. J^' ♦■' 

fi ’ j-^ 1 ‘IaaI ^■^.'! cJ ^ 

1 h1ji« C^^-Ia Ip^^A AoteA Apk^li ^ C tl » , 0 ^ 3 ! *paap3pw: I,’ 

L^x—^p*.:^ O-J^^sl'l i sli-al A 3Alil L< ^,1 

iji.! jJa _ca! 1 k_^— ,^1 ^ Lx^A'A3 ax3. j_^a!1 

^LftSl LI- 10 ^ l-L* oi-A.C/o 1^4 Ll-kj^ksT Ia. 3 <ipt.-;l 
^A_< — 5 £jj^ (.S^,j_«AOJ *-:^l 1 a_ 2> (^ll ^tL» 1 l.^** (L-^'a jJ.i IaxIU 


^AaII iIxAAJ Ip* ^ *A— , c,,Ai* 

i_5^^ ^ [f- 60i] 

‘^-«-=r^ a^’' 

’ij\jj ^_^x!l ^j-«a!Ij ij^ J^:.) ji-'Mj 

lO-Jlks 10 ,-iU jij Sj{j^ c^'^1’1 HaU ^ jij. i. 

^ii—^A J.— l:i;Ij_. ^'1 c>-^Aly^. 

j\\ lI sJ^ (J'^ jjfej ^lii^ 
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1 'j 1.4 jii^. j\ 4^^;, 

Ul. X U '1 J..-: 

^ V O VI O •• C. • O t5 ■ 

^~*^^T*{'** ^ ^ ^ •r'* 

\t—X.—^ — I J^.SJ,\ t ~ xJa A.i*J '».*A.Jj [f. 61rt] 

-— i — 1 »-! _i 1 A.:w« 1 •-j A — '.' jL= j 1$' l.«.> I. .-'. ...' \ A-j 

lj..k.sr *f-» j*-^ 

l.*J (J-ws4 i_; cij-A-Jt (JlaL-ll 1 " .'A _ >1.J ^.;s- .4 aL^-s- 

w . . . _y W . y J k J ,.. 


««w: ^ ^ ^ 4—1 

^ >• y- V > ^ y 

'._. J Uli ,..., 


J ' '• J 

JUJI 


v::-'*— s. 1^ a.'Ajj »_♦,—■ l.»! *-il: ‘i-’U ,,r^ 1^'j JiX!l ... ,1=^ 

.— j ^ ^ ^ ^ *»* li.A ( ] I .1 1 

■J j . J lA.. Lav C. • ; ’ '^ • y 

I :.a: 1.! ^t.isruu,« rf.61J] < >LI1 Oi^*-'* I* 

V/ - V L - ■ • “-v y -J y ^ I aV 

A.* L4^. ^<_Ai L> Jl-iij ^.a_ja2.14 a_)Ij ^^Aiii 

AAti Cjlir iLs-iili l?A_i) ,L«A_!1 t wU *.s* L_j3j AiJli ^Ll\ 

y ■ ■ y -J J La I • 

i!' ,y^ ,jS. .—i ,La. ti aLJ -.[i X'UA (.5 jts. aa.*.s.^ 

Ai Ui ,1 U_.U .4:1 , ^li!'. J J' .A» 

• y ./ W y' A' ^yj w 


^“"y 


^>- 


f,A.A LJ Aisls Aax'a. 


1=^ , Ai^^ J4l!l ^,.y AiiJ 


,,.• 1 ',;’- Ias a. 

A A C. A ■ 


-'a-^ liT* 

l_., U! (j I’UiJ'j 

i 

..S (j4aiL»!l j*viij k-y-X^j 12>J Ai '... TT - AiA* A.^i 

[^f. 62fl] i^a! A— ri-1 ^A— II }~^ 

J^^'l ^L<U!I lAJ^ JI 

A—l— II -I ‘V L.^*^ 1 *^ ' — Mj La^"^ 

\^=yjS XXjsr\ j*_aA— - J^— >: — ■• ^-'t/'"'* ^aL' lA'^v 
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j J] oU U J ‘ \jlA\j 

cS\j w\-)t-^i ^lLi.!\ J J^! 

uS“'^ ^*V*^’v 

^ — S^m\j.^^\ ^T— ^ j~^\ — ,# I— ^i# 

iLiL' L^JLx'^ ct jy^ CL^Ajti U1 [f. 625] 

y^ljAlt I^aS^ ^ — -• I— ,L^j»- L* ^-i.^ L*,i»i 



^.}\ UJ ^'UuJ.i!^. 

■••• ' j j •• V 

'^*^' lif* J'r^^ ‘*^y c.’'t' 

A«.! a»^. e;^ (•■' 


^ j..! .i:Li I' l.J Jli. uu 

yjiijij 1* 1^/" k— ii^' <C3 

^-^-J O ‘UiS ij^" ^ ^■C^‘V. ^ 

(JLfllj [f. 63«j l::-'^ Jl ij-r^ (__c^-*.\ 

— ! A_jl ^ l_-4._! Ij^ 


^ aUI A-L f.^J—^ C-'-^ ijli^' '1. CJ^J ^.x^j[i UU 


1 MS. \y^\^\, ; I think he means as I have printed, but the writing 
of hemza is very irregular in this MS. 

^ Has this been influenced by the French “ de peur que . . . ne ” ? 

It occurs again on f. 63/; and f. 83a. ^ \i,:i. and [i^ also occur. 

^ would be good classical usage, but I do not think it occurs in thi s 
story. 
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L^U UU 4.01 J_< V| J.,^ 

'^! dJA«. jJU- (_5 4^’ 1_5'^ *-lj' 

S__'4=>-|_b u^..,..- X^ ^_ua:s- ,_;:!1 .r"* 




> • , y ■> L,' 

^ cJ 2 _' _\i*i UJ' ^=r 4 > 4 ^’ 4-!^ 

[f. 63i] ULi -vU^si.4 J *41 

^44 ^ A.* a tVa.S'* a ‘r 1 ^ L^ ^a 44^^ 

l^A^ ! l_i,_^ 4 ^; U4 . 1^14 ^41 

d '>4-! cAyi.Li 144 tj^'' 

LA^iA^ I4.i -“a :U *aV'*Ua C a ♦l-aAA^a / ua'a-jla / ilia 

c 4j>" t l.*L' , A^.*! ti», ? li&^L* — la«-o]^ 

^ ^ . > • • 1 ^ • • C ' 

^J^ftJ *si!l^ tl |x!^ C a-'I^L' *-n^ L* A‘^ i44-*3 

> Vy y> V l«? y 

Ja_s.~l! Jl_i ^.-•ll:_i^^ ^^r* i-iAA.'' U lib l,4j 

<uU 4 U' *4x!t ^>.1' 4Jb fl 4J 

dJLA-'i.\j ^,-- 


41 ^4 ^ijl\ 14) 


^_^,l*ll l!j ^'141 c)J^. 4 — * 4 ^ — a\ 

Aa-yfi^ Aaallj A.i>- b 4 ^ ^ *' >"“*^ P’ 

A_:^J Ji 41 i-yb ^T-* I-’- '■ 4 -i j*^. 4 ^ 4 J-^, 1/4 4 :^^^ 

j*Aii 4 4 ) 1 ^ C/'^vj C/'"'* t~i *ly«AJl ^'1 Jl^' 
jVaaa/ia/J b JU. lJj-^ (^“*->1=^ ^ai. (-jUl 
^^1 ^biU ^*-b la.^yr 4-4-4 lily Ai*i (45bb 

^L:yaAba=l, L4<Ji A^a; ^A,>>lbli 4^U1 ^ 

Ca y. a^-y 

^ So in MS. Is it for 4)4 or for Ai b ? There is a tendency to write 
the liemza after the alif. 

“ So in MS. for aji.„.bk..s ! , 
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- ^ ^ ^ 


> C/ 




ol<. iLii , 




j • <Li* Um 


<t_A_.. l_^ A.11 cd! l3l aUU 

a[:jx^j aJ 1* 1 — [f. 64S] ^ ij^\ ',^s L-*. (^,j-^ 

j. .A.U r. ^^:.\ J iAiU :! ^1. -ig' ^ 

vJi A..A_:. ^.u ji^.j. ,u^-i_' .Ji'i. 

1> •• > . .. ^ ^ i> V 

, Ci J ^ , ,S J» <lX^ k-ll-? l-^ \ 4 ! ^ fy^ ro^9 

W ••>w ^ ■ Cy ■ 

^-^.♦^ ^ izX^ cL.t Ai-' l_LS^.!-' Ai*i 

>■• O I > V V • C 

o-^ '“* aT* (*^*“->* 

1 -^Ia^'L' Jv*^ iwW J_c^« aL«.s>. AAI— s- 

‘Aja^! 1 j«is I— Ja.! 1 d*ii (_y'^ /•-' 

U« i_;^AJ ^ aJI». Ail 

ij J;li J^' 




J1 J>, A^l 


0 J' 

^ ^ A5 ^* aL<A ^1 (^'>’^ ^AiA^ atJ^^ (L^l^ aS 

a1^^ A_s^j_! 1 Arsru-J ^^,aJ 1 l2xJ 

^J.—ji — zj aa A-: ^_^^J cuIa id-Oo aaLsjJI aL«1^ 

j-^'Si (^ ^ j—i—Jj A;:^LsI1 'A-'J* iJ i A,«JJ, i. -ill 

U-1^ Jl-i_il JAUl^J^U!l J^ 

1a — i) U Jli (_^d^l dd J'>'> Wl Aid,* ,^1^,5^! ,*l^j 

Aa^aL-s ^ ,*^,*1 (iA^AA,f ^ ^1 IaasTV^I^ Aj l>^* Ij t 

J^jI 1jI_* [f- 6'^J] id^'A^ 1*1 AJ 


A- 


A^« ; AA.,c 

• yj 


,^!1 Ax^ ti 

So in MS. for ^ A , 


,^S!' 
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L*1j L«^« tL'lJ,* i’.jl 

J ..^1 Lb 




j]jj\ a] ^^b 


- b ^CS\,\, L. ^ cu.!b 




■j\ bji J ^,b J,Jj. ^^.l^!b ,;Oi ' 




‘^'^“'1/ Jbel SLJissr (.n^iUi 


J J^; lb ^ 

^.^!1 yi ybw^l ^1 Jlii 

j^y.- c ywi- *— -Y 

- '■^.^ l^“b!t j_.^' 


'~^J a! bl y-a:.^L5 U 

k— ^0 .Axy [f. 66rt] < lU! L 4 <■ 

j-'bli ij.ruio jy* 


"-r-^l*-^ c,—'* ^-V*' c;' ^ J*-* 

.t_.Cwyw4.!l iL.>j\yz, iL^ll 

b*j tr”'" '!> ^ 

aJJI 

Lj^l J ^._C_:;. I*j lXI ci' ui-' s-’'*.^|. Ajju-Il 

1 Ai«X:: aI J L; l^j J t_5Cj J ^ , i ‘ 'C r>~jj" \j 

b J,ix a1! X*:s'1j A=^b ^Lal j--^! 

L_^>_i_b o ■A^Ib Ia*!1j (_li.iJl ^ b» ^ 

1 — < i^l.c w.byb^X.i.11 Ciblj Lw» [f. 665] <Ll.^^!! 

bb ^s. |«-;b Uli U^ a4- 

la'b^.' ‘^.•^j c^i ^ L« 

b*T'V b«jbij <uJi< i-lXJ bl aj (.ai—llij 
^ (J^ dy^bUJl lA_^ j-%\ ti i — ^ LliCcjUsI 

^,ji. ^j- ^jxj uj Aib^^ ji\ yti ^-^yi Jyuli U1 

' Is this “What has hidden thee, detained thee?” or “What is 
behind thee, what dost thou bring ? ” 

2 AIS. 

JRAS. 1910. 


23 
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£ <1—5 U1 Lis^j- “A---- J^ ' 


I^LL: 


^ IJ ^::-^!Uj Vjj'A^-j CL-oJi.!; (_^_Vi!b jjl!-' [f. 67«] 

U! 'y-t' <s-i Jjl_- <t;^=r liT^ ^ 

d j*j byi-: Ij 

t. C— t-i 

^—-—ilJLull J,:jX.tj ir.b tj iSj^A^b > — 

AU-ill J ^J ^\jyi... 

^_5 A-a isj j*^Ua^ i-s o' * l 3^*' 

^lij ijl>- d £Sy^\ Aj! ♦'-jb 

-UJl V >=C J'i M J^ [f- 6T5] 


-M ^”-?.>l.-.r^ ^ Jbb-Ajl jtyj^ 00«XJ.^ ifA-^ iU ArA li 

«r' ^ j_ i_j IJ (JliJ OS*^’ ' ®>“ 

lo j^; d^'V oS^ i->A--^ isillj ^ (sj vo— II j 

a] L" -«» <^ aj ji.^\i lalliaiU ■'IxJ' lj 

Ao«.j 


CUjJ^ l^ bb Aia: ^1 CO^a2-i 


^ •* t - a—A^A-l OO"^ t-5 aJA ad ^ ^ 

J.— ri-d' [f. 68«] k_sp\ (J~ ^;b' a^OiSjl bd Jjtii ajt^b 


iJl~s jj\ 'AO'-.’ ^1 ^ J^‘ 

(d (m.^— lo ■ ‘ ' A ad.^ ^ L^a aj b a— i.. 1 "Iaj 

d-s aibs-y/* uo..!jJ A*ll bdj jjyubJt a-j cO'.tf^Uj^ ibjA^l 

coib'"*"^^ t aiJA-dl d caobi.-i^ ^ ^bLuu^ 
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.-a^. Ji J J< i.UJl 

A_-J — s ci-<_L.jL* i'jWl iAa Ai., _;jt7 ^<!j J -...^n 

I — ♦._!! U'._;,j J iA.' ^ i !jlj A-lj: , ^ ' . , 

lii Jl*. ^_\j [f. 68i] J LL. aJJ j'iUi,* aj.! 

^ J''" ‘■''-^^* W'' *?'• 

\-^A a! .^u_jii jja ^A..o b ^U!l 

,- (A . 1 .; ^J’. (— N.;Aj ^-^1' 


e 


jC; 


._..t 

> 


..Al, 


'i ^,^\, ^UI ^Ui J,.jl, All! 


i„lU 


^ ,1 Ul, aJ 

UL-IUJ UUi J V ^>blki:ll, 

c:jI_=-L_.»J' I'l _4a 1. [f. 69«] b aUI. 1' a] 

iA_j t; cA- — xJj CSAj Uy A-ij:^ 

Uoljj c— 'lb. _.iiiJb 'Ulli^! AAA^l Sj^] U,Lj \L>jb ! .IajA 
^ U! l^ cJ^> 

i- ,,» A,»^' L» As.!, Ajl^A i tb / iLil 


ill c<A:ij^.^. 


1 » ^ I A A.-^z AJ vAA'.jl^ Ajbs^^i. l„*l Abl..s^l 

axCaj - ij,'! ^L:^l l^XJ! ia:-Y^au l^bi^b 


1 MS. Juil. 

- Evidently menus “to prep.ire, or provide one's .self witli " ; but 
I can find that meaning in Spiro onl.v, ix 139, “to bring, prepare, 
procure.” The word occurs elseivhere in this story, if. 62/), 70a, S6a, and 
1036. On if. 6'2a and 86a it is used in the sense “prepare one’s self 
for (J)”’ like the 5th stem in Dozy. 
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,-jJl 


A=- U’ .' >lj’ [f' 69i] « ^•-!^; I-** (.^.^'a.' 


1 - 


j! .'viJ' jJa: iA.iL; 1'. aj 

O 1_S V > > • 


,ii i;i..y cLsia 


aLJI 




.3 nfii.! 1'. AjiL'iJ 


1 


fc-r' 


< A_J l»4ku ij^A^w; A...^~ A-A LA 


CT 


la Ajuji^ I s ' ilA»»— A Li T' ^.ft Ai.^ 3 l^i3 ^ A.AmA ^ 

A.ail^ lAAA*'.'^1j jJ — -j-A-all A.«-a^ A/«L»^^j£U. Ai^.*j ^ J-^ 

A«^ii<».' wb ,.t— ^ li Li. cf<^ Ail^^ a! LA-.!liL! 

A_lil_^^ J^---iUM 'a 4 *!;=>' J Hlki lLC^ 

^ iAs-|i A*'aJ lA’^l [f- 70«] 

AmaJA l3^* A.A lS AxaA^. ^ ■■< ,.*A..aa i i A^ li y < li ^^lio A AILa.IJ 

Ai^l ^ lJ^* ^UisiL;L I-A— ji^ Iaa 

1^;'^}-!. lA'^ -^: u'-’ “^4-= (** ^ i^.‘ 

LjI Jj\-»- Ja-^ A_jjAi^ U! aLJu^I 1*1 jjll 

(0l srv«j 4 IJI 

J^ii!' la A*i *J iJlA 1’^ 

y. 70JJ A^^ai^l *.’• aL*a L^Ia (_J^K \\uj^ IjA^ 

jIj^_11 Aj iA-.' LAAAri-U iLU iU^ - Ajl^^ 


^ This extraordinary form occurs twice, here and on f. 766 ; I have 
therefore felt compelled to retain it. Is it influenced by ahadan ? 
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}.\ l:u^— V tl-^ - — c ,1-1 

L.? > O w V C.-' LJJ C.-' c/ ✓ 

^.Ul ^ ^,1 ^i.-. Jl 

,,»—'< tL'Ld*!! LJ? t** ■A-^' ^ 1-4A l_^,' *^.’ 

^ ^ ^ - V V ^ '*• ^ ^ >•• 

A,- >J.„C:;; v:^^! ^!U. aJ.^ 

J ^ Uj, ^ r. 

.^-^1 J' C^jU 1-J.i Aixfj. 11.1J^L.A 4 ! 

-Ia.>- Ij^A-^*-: Aa*».^ ^1— - AX- * ■ ^ L."^ t 

^ . . W > k-'JT V O > 

l_4_lj ff. 71r?l iL.xs^* 3 ‘>j'-W.« ‘’oU A:;Lua.Jl ,.' ,,,-« Aj'.It 

1 l^*l-J A,--?-.;. L'l_' k__;!.=i- i-ii-J — .;,1 ujUj ^.' 

^U1 *-U l:i^t LJ W 

w,-.u!b , J.!.. J-'^l. *l.C!l J j 

iL:, ^ , t.l.k-3l. < -'aJI L«j« •‘IC.Jl 

1 1 i .”-* , ■ _.-i - ‘*T*^ ^ ,,^w.lji - >-< cLo-A A- i 


^ ^ L -*^.—.^3-- I^hCLm; AX-A A-A La.—-' ■*IAX— 

iw'U!! 

C^y' o- ^’-'W 

A^y i’ U-A UL V. c^i U^_.1 't. J,u-'i 

^Ul_j ijyiH <5J “V ^y^;; ijh.:^i j_^_s.^l.' 

'X ^ I U |« ^Lua] cA ^ 

iUl cU:^j Vv'^'* ij' tJ^y-^'-J cAv. 

ijJ^’^_Ji*i -Aw; Jl=- ^1 

/ ij: -~'a. JLsI AjL-^-A.ssr A^! ^Jai U. j— --li 

\ bb A -V--' .A*.' *3 Aa3^ wAA;- c;^Uf ;0l ^li!l 
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[f. 72«] ^ l^* 1^1 x3 aJLt k.^-5. 

JJij A*-i ^!t i^^3. -dxi ^Uii 

^—- ‘-^ 

ip-i *^isr l-ajL: ,.,lxi <.A>_J 'ijL^ , .^.i',' ,,r* 1«-j>.' AJ a!»j aI!' 

1.»1a Ail i_cA=^ A*i«s AL,» 

A^ Al,x;:^,^r:^\L.!^ ALLt ^,,« 4A;i-\ |_j^a! 1 -i^~' Ao-^ S.-'l 


4A^^»^* A.^iA A— ;\ ^u:* (LAALj* 

V J ‘ Ls ^ l^“ ■ • • f > 

Jas'.\ LAA^iJjCL: 

j-^] I— » l-^’#^» jy*\ [^f. 72j^ Ik» 

^»t.\^<l L’ti t^-ki ^ jafcM*.' i-iX^ *XOs-]l !l 1*1^1* 1^1 I 

• j ' j j •' 7 y^.* ♦> (^ 

J^iUS' ^,1. ^ \}Aj^ |.-U 

cA**' *Il 3 , i(S 

^ i ^ 

^.Ai tr^A:. ^jAAAjI j*.' \A,’ALij a! 

JI.!=-j 1'1 l_^_.! a^;U! 1 *J JU.. \l.AAi iLi 

LiA-li |♦LiLAj!^'J^,li!t O /*^*_J ^AA) j^'l_;_,i^ 

^^\js^\ AA-A 1 — ijxj A=Ua^ ^As-'^ l^jJ:S.]\ ^Is 

l)y-A_. l1^SIj-*!\ ^J' [f. 73a] 

AJ !1_J 3 l_--*3' j. Ua 

Ail AA^ *Aa31* a.' U^aa ^1. U«Ai ^!1 lij ij,^.' aL»^ r;^A3 




'-• 'AA* (^_5^ (.li'io vIj [♦l-^-s'l 1 a^ Ail;ii!. 


^ I cannot find this form anywhere, but it apparently has the meaning 
of in Lane, p. 2>tl-la, 11. 18 ff. 
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Uiti; ^jjA-W j\^\. 

olLJL 

A_.' <l1!1 \j,\z j_,U!^.^lj 

ci-sri! ^1! 

-'• I — (j;— ^ Lj-Lil ^'J <i_i_jA .\ jui 

<_*— [f. 73J] 

I ■* .J^- L C ^ A'il^ 3 A-^ t- s ; 4^ 

-/ * •• y ••✓ ^ -/ • ‘V ^ > 

i'. , ^,1' cX!!,' Jjcw; Uj . 


UiAwt.' aI? ^ili lU^ll. ^Cislb U ,A. aL-H ^ cl-i l.« AJ 






A^'! (J-isJl Ia^- <^1 <0^'* ^,A U^^ci-l j\ 


0-1,!' 


iUl <iL.J L^L 



.', [f. lAa] aL*J A_; -.Isfli^ 

JAlJl 

i_5 i'j 

._;l_i 1 


k ^C*A«m9 

•* > 

J-il 

._,.!! ^•J^LJl in i>u U! 

O ^Ul<1 

*X-, 

i 


l.^.n tli3A tA 

; Ui 

/.t'^ (^'■-^-^ 

U ( 

l,*« Aa!U,» t-ilA-*!! 

vAA>x)^ !.-'•«! ! JV.y-1 

> > -c’ 

44-= 

1.111,^. 
j -y 

t.JLlI !.Li. 

; c ' J J ■ J 

..//.> 


^ ^ 

,U.!. ^ 



.cl- J- 

.yJt _cj! k_^-st,a]l /Zj Jal! 1 aJ6 

' y y J Smy ••„/ 

t— iJl 

'.a' ;. 

y 


i.^'' 1 

— ^ • -xuj 1 

A^ 

y • 

j 

1. 4_Aj:l_:S?^ [f. 74J] 



Cf. hi hudd ma yilctih in Spiro, p. 34. 
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Jj ,Lu^. AJjJ 

J-J'_. Jl_^*i-:L>^. i’Ul'l.' -AtUSl 

, t 3 ,l_:sru^ A — J ^jLks ^ 

o’'^ ?->■' ^.5^ ^ I— ^'ysUi!' 

^S-i ^ca!^ '"•' ‘— 

|^_ci-C *rr^ i_5V''v C/^ A' 1.3-1 >-lAi 

Jl_*i- ^U1 A_0 ^^^1 J^*'. JA" UU a:>^.a^1 J1 

0 jLii. l_^jl=-j. [f. Tort] \^j\y^ ^1 Ia-sIj 

Jlj l_^ ^ ^U1 '^OV*-'-* 

t3^ ^\i iA^J JlCIl ,^’=2-^ ^^1 jr^ o' Li" 

J^l J_jjj (J ^W. c)'“^ J'^Al o AaU. 

<t^ j*Lu J-*' <y-^ -^.l Cl-jl^. 

t ^ <^".-..a\ o a1]1 L ' ^1— ;' a] (*'^^'^ 1*11^ 

a! jjl—iij C ‘ ^ j:»..Jl ^J.l lAi-ril ti ‘^'j* 

1 ClT’* L^V“' L3 ^ ^^-***-^1 l-^aI. ll ,^xuil 

l_^S*'l ^'A=^l ^-il 1— j J^— ^ (J~ ‘-2 

^f,^, - f M.l l 75h~\ ^ ^1? l 3^* <^l..Jl I^A^ (-3 aIjI^s'I Li flA 

_^^.*.l' /t •- ^ t"*^ I— -♦Jj •*^/>a— !1 Ai_S. ^L_i i_a*«c 

1 ‘ <r-.U l a! (JIj_« 1_A-- Ajljilii. aJI LA--i'Jl j*^l 'aJi ^AloLt^ 

1a^' ^1t-j o—ii 1 — l^Lfi)! A i'AlJl 

^liJl Ail j^sT ^^0^1^ J_y^l ^1 t_U-a- I*lli3l 

^1 «A^ ^l.»js^l Acli-tf *-S A^x-^il iA.30 ... ^ --rll^ j^^l AA C 


A-Ak^-f^^^l J — A-S ij — sr» ci j*^ .A^l 

' So in AIS. for jj a 5 , which occurs also on ff. 88/) and 93/). 
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l_x*i wlJ.JiJ L« ij, i'jk^js- iliLri- 

^ w ^ J . w •• • •• 

<UlJl J^. ^^'101 Ia* J^A— 

t- a 1 jjl — iij [^f. /6rt3 ^ 

l_^ ^i.01 11 1. CL<.1 U |l_: ^J' 

c:-^iiLij. ^'1 t» JUi ^ kji 

i_^Lj i^LJl i-L^jl L_>^ yulliJl 

V — '^'1. i..^Aol_J t_^_.'jili^ Ijii 

Sj ,1 tv _jA J L::^^Lil 

^1 Aa-Jl’ ol ', L— ^ Aj 

\ I ijtij jiNjl (j »i! 

Jl-ij U' 7;?=^ W ^ 

" UailJ i__>._i^« i_>J^.^'< 1 — vlj [f. 76 SJ ^1^ — .' M 

(_5jl*^« c/* Li't'^’^ iaT* 

^ ^ ilLto' 

, j, JJo I*-' *-S ^ C. *? * l_»» |_1.— 

a A^l— ’ .iV^l Ai ij (dx::^ ^ A-^vs^ 


.,1 l.LSt’«l=^l 


viT" L5 






j vU>- 


J^U ^tc. U ^ 11 ^■ 

^1 a::^*.! jl— Vjdl L-»l ^JJl a 1 JUi aJI J^jJl J^j=l' 

sJ^' (dJ^'*j!l 1 M d-d a 1!1 i-L^d ili-* 1 ^1 
JiNi-uJ i-ii ' ciJSxj lol tddl [f. 77«] j^^jdvll el^* 
oU.^ .j iA-iJl a] Jl.— ia A-£,i*^ (.Ldi-ij Ad— j i_fU!l J^jall 

L_= L " 


1 MS. ^ii< it . 

2 See note 1 on p. 352. lai occurs a tew lines above. 
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eLc. Lsjy iC«j U 



^L<!' lAJ^ , 
cLj-iS 

“ r ^ 




l-vs U^j 

l_^ , JJl _ .A,. 

w ^ y y • J 

ijtij a1 UjIj itluij ij«^* 

-> c-' > .. V •» L3 ^ 


4-j'oJ 

^^\,U^S \ ^ \ J ^ <LA->£. ,_eij= l—^li! ,• iuLsc SS~\ 

Sj\—^l i ii2.*J [f- 77iJ — Jj ^_jl-c .Ai-l— J 

ki A_' e:- LtiU^ 

JU_. I— “Ui ^ ‘-rt'‘^ 1_5^^ 
i'j 1—^*1^ tJ'-*“ (-L^A A^^ o c)^ 

iA^ Ji^^n c_iJ_,^U ^1^; 

<)dj|^ i! d! Jl—ii <-^j ^j-*i u-^' 


i.>jL! Li^l jJ — islj kij-x^ ^ A-*J 

Ai_*i , ju ^!i <i! jii. iSu ^jUA .11=4 

t- 2* « , ^isU! — jljj ijS-ill <OliJ !1 

> W V • • -''■^^ *0 

i, 

E “_? >^ ^l.**fc.* [^f. 78flJ ^t^*1>t1 

l^ls. ^As. iL' iyu u_?Ur 

ui (*^ *l_^^ 

I— ^ \^\ ^y Ss>^\ Si ^iL’ L* 

i'Ltf ci^-nL^. ^y W Ifil (LW-^ <Ljl^l ^^1 


^ Means apparently “a road of only a few paces length running 
through a kkiift”. On darh, hhutf, etc., see de Sacy, Ahd-aUatif, 
pp. 384 f. 
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,L 


l_^L^ w UoU U.^ 

C/^'* Ain^j t*? iLu*- 4 -i <^n ^ i" 

U^jU. U:^ t_;U , ^ 

T. ^ ^ ^ ... .... 

LL.<!i ^,/:; [f.78S] 3;lJl J C^i 

ij^j) .;*^'Jl_.' ^X!j A Jliisill I ^ 

.t . 1 . .-JiL'i i A-.^ jO J ai ^'A* aAj: ^l— xj tAailx!^ 

iJL.'A.i-l J . .^.:SA-*I1 .'..Jjj .uL: A_i,'. AA^AJ ^'.^'1 ..-♦j i r*^ 

p- > V ^ ^ 

c:.'U^U c^‘V' 

<,—*•* A — * ^ ...i^—aC 4— ’#11.*— A >.^4—' Ull— '*4 ^— L— 4..^J. 

Kl) > y > '■' -'W '•> 

\ « '-''^ CA,.*4a UA.-— n lAA.l.=i-A 4 .'^^.l—JS:-' 

^1a J-l* l-.fc A-'l Jj^41 c,’'^ l_^ ^^Is 

^^■. ^ a!'. J_^!i J 

4 ^A^.^oi-1 *." j*libjl'\ C_;y_A_.'a — » 

A_J Jaa-:' ^4_. uJLCl [f. 79a] 

; z ^ C-’”^ ^ L5^ 

i_4Ja; ^~St ^;x'* 4*.^' 


1*4.' ^a. 


_JA-: 


a;.jAa! 1 Ij 

a4! 

1. 4^4 lair^’a *'ax!' 
. f > ^ 1 ^ 

>l ■■; -\ M 
• > • > 

*C.A^ ly^‘ 

.-4!1 
> ■ • ^ 

,.lJ 

1 ^ 1^)4^ Ai] 

W 

U.J 14i-Alj 

Ijli La.*: 

V' ' 

^ ^aa' 

' A.^a I 3 I L.la 

A / 

l„. Js. 

cS' 

l.:J& 1. , ;1*4J. w*l.s!l 
■'JJ y ^ 

4J1 ^5-J ilAAii-a al'A::^, 


u' 

r C^-na*' ^ 

L< JLZ I •afijili-' 1 

L5 > ' 

1 <^1,0 t— 


' So in ATS. for Ji..- 

2 ATS. l^aiJla. 

■’■ ATS. la, jlaAia and 

>> ✓ > 
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O' 

L*li U [f. 795] 


■y 


.U1 C-;IJ 


^li !» £ ■? l^— *— J ^ • 


.* li lZJ\^ i ^ 


U^l-J lAjliill 1^1 

i;^Le L:^ ^'j ilJl lyilj L/^V 

j*] j**i..' A-'l^U ^_J^lli♦!l L.:^^-J^ » & j J^-"-j 

<jL- 'U^. L.1^ ll.;' J' 

^J\ r-1' 

'— X;U11 ^_k_:>- j*l' [f. 80a] <__>1^^ 

t\ iAA I^jlx (.J-'«*J1c (d jjlai cL-jL*!*.' 

l*_& 4_e^. JUi A_^l. Jj Jlii As-'. Ju 

^ ^ ^ I A ^ tJ ^ Aj]' t\ i 

^ ^ 01-— ^d-s ^ I c A-J' L ** ' !s,xst 

Ll^l— A j-'^ li^ ;.A^ <S-jU 

<lj^_j i:^ls- iA-ij 1' 'aA Ajljil' l^*li i'As-', 

u' ‘-^'^ ^Jr^' iA— a id 1^1 J^_J J^' 'a* id 
i^*Jb [f. 80J] iUL)^.i 

1*4^ c:^_J_, '_jl*i 1^ tA;lS^.y' id J ^U.'j J^l J' 

i , — ! jl:!*-*!' <-j iJ-:*-^^ Aij: '^4>u.3i-' tdJ 

^-r^- (*^ (**;A^ A)' 7^ i^yj' 

j*^' 

ld_A— ; — (J' ay.I'L iJdlSw' '^Is-li 

^Aib AXi^ci^lj L*J L- a 1*£' cljSf** 
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cl- 


, c— iflj, , jLujL' tL'.iixH. 


CU^' 


Jl. iUJI 


o •Xxj ^ i_5' 


J.jU 11 jlc Lj i’L^l [f. 81«] 

Jl:u!l_. J'^j V. J'^ [^ cT i,_S^ 


j^'r! 


.Udl 


t>“ 


,U. J]L 




j:s~[£ 

Jkj „0. AJ Aii i_A^=;’* -O A_- o'j '-' 


I -I. 


'a «1 




^,1;“^^ cl"^ cT* <-J "^ J f*^'* 

^.•- .^ (jijll' X»l^l 

-Vl' — 'j4^ 

j:^Lsy*J| '“* U Jljjj [f. 81J] ^^[ijA^\, Jx^\ 

c: ^-c ‘^' c)' 

^_1._£ 31 ^ j A ~a :;! l ■AjU!! <d Jlii till'A 

31 ' ^ ^ = JjCJliJ 1. LjU Vi V' 

‘i'^ '■— ^ CLC.lliil_i cLV'J'^ 

. r, juilij jjliLijl lit^ iijA^n (J^A« jl-sAil 

JjA-;l 1^1 (^1^31 

^ i ^ £ 1^3a m ji*A**A l-Xcll ^JL^J 

ij:.,^\ V-" '^' p' 1*^^' 

. . Jl cl! Ju ^1 A^5-1 ‘-V ,Vij 


‘ MS. JJl . 

■.^ So la MS. Is it iovyundllak or must Tve read taiuillaki 
"> So in ilS. 
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jU!lj L^ls jJ-vu ^ I— j'. cliClj 

cL<Ji oJ'J L^.U JUl u 

^•.'Uull l 3^ la.' , 

^ »■ '^' ^ gl 1 <0 ^ 

cT* ci^ ^■’* Jljl i_cJcJs' 

I__5— 1 — C ^A_-_iil l.»! *.' 

CJ^^' [f. 824] 'Jl/.^li J' (_i'ti. A.'^, 

i^r—k. i-s A.<lLa c:_-.JI i_;lj 

^ 1^’ tA^— l-^^..^,.. ' A>" i 1.* 

Uj_j^ A,*!*!' ^._li_A_j A=v-1 U ^1 
ijlJl j 

1— 'J'— — •Al'-'.^V'sl lajl 

cJ'^^* A— A— iUil. iJiiJ'* jLia. J 

^ 11**1 \-^ j^''*-'' ^ 

^j'j—^j cIXJa \—^—Aj — ! 

Jall-'^.jl AJ^J J*i <ol [f. 83a] yjis 

uW' ‘-^l-:’' HI:' J J=^ Hi JjaJ! 

^ li*^ fcX4.:>^l 

c-? iCw j-H 4] 

^ In Spiro, p. 181, ahla mhyloh = set him free, he discharged 
him ”. Dozy has phrases somewhat similar, but not the same, using the 
second stem. 

" MS. 4&- yO . 

^ Cf. n. 2 on p. 346. 
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— — !• ti <uLc JjCLuuJ ^ jill 

tX— t ■>! .i» .,j feX> liil ^ j^Ji) ..^1 •■^ JCjti 

c;' ^-'' ^-r^“• ti [f. 835] 

^ g* ' ** '^ to *^*-''* A— ri -1 4 - 3 ! 

^^,IA!1 ULs tuL: Jj^:iaaaJ 

^ i ,ii t_^-ikAjji ._.Z _ 1 A ^r!w ^ 

J J _J - ' .. . ^ .... ^ , 

A.;U'.I L»1 JLC!^ JJCIa ^,» L* 

^ — . — ;. i.-ijK.-* ^ sj^ ^_j\j L^! 

(.S L **^ — s ._! 1 1 A— tw ^ ^ ^ 4 .^. '*! 1 1 Aj A .^1 

^1 j**^-*! A.'Ls*^L' 'v*Jls wA».iwC-*]l ^^LJb A-sr"*^! 

^ g"^ ^ ^ 

, ^ ) \ ^l.^; l_,* ^ ^ I ^ l^f. 84^7j Aikxi 

A-*3-l^.-.'Aj 1*^' iJJ^A (J^iUIl > — A:=-l I_ji-C^JA'.£«J1 

A.' <L^jJ. tU-_! ■^r (►" j*:’^-^' '-^f? 

^Ui J^.ll A^yJ J'^4 AAi=^ A:a»U CA^,ll= a£i'U 

jt 11^ j ’ ^ La^ t\ .. 4 fl3 1 A^ Ajlii]^ ^.A^* t^yiill . 

CA'ljUil iL«A!l J'^! 

j*fj— n' c.’''-' ‘’'-='"^' ‘-^''^'j Jir^' ‘-^4'y-^ ^ ,'*^' (*^ L/*^ 

^ ^ ^,A1 iA* iA_JS 'Uiiil A:»-1_J A-tJ 

^‘i\ [f. 84i] lAJb ifA.;U (_^L..3=£? 'ij ifAjli 

ysi i!l AijA.«JI l5~^^ ^ — '* L-^A.’ j*J 

’ Apparently to be read as passive ; see Lane, p. ISoln, suh . 

We would say “ he was knocked out ’ . 
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A:>xi c-O 'a,- 1. j*iu <li ulii 

d\^i\ Ui iiiik. n ^,uj j:, 

e • > « > (^ ^ ... ^.. 

^ — *' — ^ l^i,i 

■^‘ i_S~'^ '"■^ — '-^ A*,» ^j^\, ArIsj* 

Aajk* v_5~^^ CuL^yiA^IU ir^jl*uj L»i 

A5^» (^t— -« 4 a1j1 I — t AjU]' 4aAJ\ 

l::,--J 1 Aii i_£*. ULsUjI laljAA J! 4,.^1 U . •• . . , 

••* > > o > 

4— j s ^ijlj *, ■■^^< ^sAjxJJ ^f. 85rtJ 

^ 1!^ ^ 

^,la}^ t^'Lf ^ Jus»- i ,ls^l c— 

^ ■X — ' ^ 1 \xai|Jw* ^ J L*a^ • <0 

^1 jU jW as^*. Jjk ^ aLj>' 1_jjI; j_ 'J ^ yjj 

'-^r- ^ l^j iijl.s;®l 

J_j— dJ^^U ^bil aa-U j»\iij3\ d-.j4 <d!l ?l,i ^1 
j*^ is>-j^\jM.i |*l.sr^5!« (J^ci-All aIwij t ‘ 

l 3 ■ s A— J l-J [^f. 8o5J ^ l ^ ^ ..4‘. ..4 

A_jl j*j A_! Iaj Uj ^ — b-jk^ ^.5^^ 

Al*i 3j^\ L« i^^jix 

Ai*i j'a 1_!1 i^lk ti A-».Lfl /^W. j*€A^ ^ ^ 

lJj —^ — : jiUl ij /*^A^ A—aL*::^ J'*^' (^.511 j 

ti 

Aj U ly:\Aj\ Uii ^ j*£iU^l_j 

' Semi-colloquial for 
2 So in MS. = 
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^ A-»-* ■ (I * ^ '* .ill ^ , , .-^'t A — j — • tJs ^ j — *^. 2 !.! ^ ^ AA , , ^ • 

••y y > v-y •> W > C/ 

L-5 1*L>-J l_yi* [f. 86«] A.^^ 


U^: 






U' 


V 


,_A_^ U.^ ^UiA A.;lii!l Jl^ll 


■- ^' C.’-A?7‘ li-^ J-^ 


■V ' I * 




;!L) ^A»-U. Al:?-,!L' iA 

‘V ' JJ ^ ' J ' J 


’. - \.A.-.^.. lii^i AL' L£j j ^^Ajaj'j!' L»' 

Aii S—x..' JA_c i^'I 

^_^_j J..^t>. A,*lAi JUJ\ ^l iiLirsa-;^ p lA p 

^Ja.« l ^ AL? » L 4 .I SxJ AAi aA^ 

J»«j t*.li Ajjc^!^ A— [f. 86i] 

c:^^_2£r\ A» L l^« ^-.'lJ\ ir>''^ iWftij L'l.' ^P-c 

3A^ A A^ jh '^S AiSTlL.^ 5A^w-^ ^ ^Ia AxIaJ AA^* 

aJ.A Pw; JAAA Ji..a. l^*li ijlxju*!'. AA.xa!1 A.1W 
L ^ ^ \-J ^ A— 1 ^ Ijj^ A..wsj&» C— .1 aIj 

l«4JwU.XiA( ^ ** ^ <^3 ^ 1 »|> 1 ^ A5 j 1 ^ \ Ai*Xi 1 

w* Jj— AiJA.41^ A jos ti ,J.«Ai.J 

(JA^A-j iDiLt-* AiUw»]^ ’’Uwn 

Ui [f 87rt] — )\j0 ^ — X A^ J-^ Ijlxsr* 

Jls? IaJS O tlio u' |_ 5 ^' 1;^^ ‘■AAJj Uj Al^ A=f-j 

^-^LL-A-a1' A^ aUI ClAA.*^ l_iJopij U 

o A— =r^ ■5j^ — ^1 j *— ^^W'J *-3^^ Cl-^ 

La: l\, ij-^' (L-So^ L-Ci li *-1^^ ( — 

24 


JB.A.S. 1910. 
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h iJ-C! 




^.Lu^i'b ^;,yi ^,uuj\ ^:ji\ 

‘ ^ ^ ^..n } |a ^l-*i A_2 

Jj_-_iijij uji bu A..UrU itju ^<a^j i<u 

Li_- O^' LJ^ , . ,Ly\ aI’U U. J [f. 87b] Lu 




lJJ" 

^ Lb ^ L 


J' J Lu..l:j ^j\^\ 


1 ju ^u.i'\ ■l^^\ 




..1.01 aJ^ U .JLl 11 

> V • •• ‘— '> ^ >'• 


lll-*^ c. 1 ^ 

]I| ^wUl k-i 

US. i'jt.>-l. Si ilj L« iljj:. ^% J.-.-'gl "Jv!^ 

J\_*_^J.l Jbs._'l..' <H1 1-^' 

jL«_a-l'l J_j^J ajIjJ i—aLs- Jl'IOI ^»1 a 111 JiA,»U 

J L-.LJ 1 *- . JL<h£^ yjb ^ ‘^3 

Jw [f, 88(^] ^- ; ,i l"^ ,>|> (JliJl ^ ,|jJl (.i^Lj 

Law] ! isJ* >-\^a5 ^iL .x'Ui!^ Lt»^ ^^«*.^. wtJL' 

XL ^Li&^ 4liii]l XLci^* iiXlii]^ j ^yi * L *^1-5 


CT 

er* '-^v 

-kxJLf tiwkL: wLU- Jj (LJ3j LL (UiL Ui ijl^i 


/i - ^ 43 -'^ L< 4 *^-^ C..XX4W* 


L^‘ *LiaL» ^ 1 _^ u' ;^_;^ ‘■' 4 = ^^1 Jl U*J 

A— A— ..^l— J A ..^.i.!. * AjIOI A:>-jJ A^« aOLst^I Aa 0#1 

l,i*J U — -jixJ aL'UL« il..:! li.'lx' ^IaJI clyb L 1 .S ,1 lai.' AJ AsaL-* 

• • • • j ^" ■ I V ^ 

j*— 5— ^ — '* ^oUl*-l^,A~. ^UaJl^^^b 

01L« [f. 88b] 

J._~^b ^_-^j1J1 , X^ bb , jlc A*Jj^l* 


^1 
I . 




^ So in MS. for 5 ; foi‘ O itnd prefixed Syriai 
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•• ' 


1^ tw'V:>“ A^* ♦-' j .1 

^ • • y_f U • . j I ^ 

” ^ ^ >v — !a .t-spST" iLlix!^ ^ 

.A.- ,,^- s'A.-ui^ t^.Ai. w^a!l ::^' ju' J *uyL' \,^. 


u^, j U^' 


bb -J^. jA^b A-'U:' 


Ibbl. Ub Uib b^> .'jb Ja^' -AAii.' U,. 


- r 


Ublt 


bji 


bw^lfA b^ / ■ * ■ 


J ipb lA»i 


-UI J Jp. A_.U.!' .lb cl^b'l. jLOi CA,.:-. J Uli 


\ d 1 .'. 


A.^_; J~~‘ Lb [f, 89 «] 


ib p-. tv ^ '■ »^ *’ • tiJJ 1 Ap>h^ 


^,b^cA!' JL'I .p. bAi ■> JU Ja tuL;' J 

VA-W«, 'il b4isr* CAj-vi' Jb. J.L Lil' Js-L' Lib 
Jli J.: vv^' ly^' 

LL. J- L.l.>f J' J J' viJkUj A3J A. 

jJ ^ l -A! ^ tvSTUw^ (O ^^LkSEJ ^ ^■■*''''?I*^ 

iU.* lf>.u L l.* tw»Jc^ 4 <.^UUj lij^* l^j:U Li^-5 tj \^J^ 

<U^ J*3 ilz-UyU ccj[::^\i [f. 896] 

A.;U)! i_Av;A»- ^il!l ^b* <U.s?^* i_^_' 

ijLto-L tUls^l (Jb-'l LJ <i.’i “blbi 

iA^ — « Jw^ ^jls. UL. Lb^* S'^b b» 

l^^ twA^-ip* b ciaL^L t\^pKp^ cuA^b 


1 J <b Ul bU.' L X*J^ ,.r. 

( > • •• V I I Vv 


’ So in iis. for A' a' . 

", ^ 

So in MS. for .,l.ri- . 

w y 

■'• “ For a moment ” ? 
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1 So in the MS., but I cannot timl thi^ form anytvhere. 
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^ “They remained •'ilent." For in Syrian Arahie, >ee 
[I. l-lh, aiitl Ifurfuinun, undei hhthtn.'' Haitinann irives and fin mm 

a- Syrian torni'^, but fhiim ii'> Egy]»tian. For Egyptian see Sp/rfK under 
,,j : W{ll//ior>- . 218 tf. ; Spitta, < irmainfthk^ pp. 82S rf. But m 

f]gy[)tian the construction is ilillerent, the subject being expre-'^ed by 
a ''Uttix. For Algeri.u Beaus^ier. hn fitmintn'f ftnOn -f mimin'- (Alger, 
ISSTt. p. bS, gives " de la iK ^'eii Utrent.’' But the 

original turm was X' • Tliis appnircntlv recognized tir't by Stuuniie. 
i 

who has a slioit lujte on an occurience in hi*' Ttiuf'/'i'hi M'lrrlnii. i. 2.'>. 
See also Landbrrg's llmlmniovt , pp. -JT*) t. an<l index, p. o‘)7. uiuUa’ 

li , , and J , The tonn occui'a sevctal lime" in the Bulhuid 

j O O ^ 

ot the AmJjiu/i Xii/lif-y : see, lur example, in my print ot the *’ Story 
ot the Fisherman and the Jinni ‘b j). lb, la-^t line. 

occurs also in BrisUia-, sec !lo/y. Sniiph i.n nf . but l)o/\ doe" not 

seem to have ipiite grasped its meaning. ' 
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Colloquial for ^,1. See p. 214. 



Al.l P.ABA AXl) THE FOIITV THIEVES 





* Dozy I'l'oui Bout hor ul . But I cannot 

find A-.-:*- anywhere. 

- MS. . 

J ^ 

> ^ Colloquial, •’"Uine. a tow,*' -^ee Sjuro. under ^ . 

" MS. . 
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tv>“* 



• ^ 


^ / ,* 

i 't . • 

. 1 ‘ 



J C-X 

■ ^ 

\ 

/ 

' b'. '-.- cb 


• »* — ^ 


1 . JU. 


' vX 




I. ' 


bb ^ Jli 

b_. u: JLJ. .. u. X I*.. :.u 

, IL-lls-' i'.Ai.' 'J' ills .Lb,. .'AJ^ .-• 

Ll<;b •>■< 

Ub^. L- ■■ ‘ L_j:lsr^. UL*i ^ Lsij. J ,j X--.a; ;; 

:] ^ L^jb jL ;ii:.;L^L:. , jb ^>1^. .LJ' 


-MI 

kVM 1 


' . n 


rU Lbil' 




c_'b *_' b« *^*_' .,',3 L.»;LJ *i..« 

1 I ■ ''■^ ^ I ■ ^ ^ ■ I -• 

A^b cw « — ?Jt A>-b ^ A^b ..bfc.t.'* ■b-!.^l , > **b ^ A...^ 


A^e'A^b 'b.:^. ^,bA.„b' ^Lb^bjo. 

V W v' * w ..J 


^)\ ^ ' [b 9 ' /'] b-b: - 

'Jo^ L_lJa^- .L.' J ,b^' b,' 


,^..4 ,. A>“b 


,^1 A;li U lb' .:!._s Jb b. 'a^ _.A]b 

i .. /M ! • ^ -M M K' ' ' u s*-- I t 

Jb..'. .^i__:b.' A«. c^AvIj^.. c-^^A:^. L_:i JL' JW , 




) •• • tv f 


C- 'I 


»bJ'. ^ - •■’ ' b .,b.-,b' b -b- b ibb 


:' xb' 


AA^' *1 


b Jjwi!' ^ J'a^' ..,L:i 


X;... L,' J'jJ'. *L^' J ibb' 'bob'. ^ J' 


' So in MS., ft. £jjs^\ on p. oiiti. n. 1 
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l-*i ^Oi JO *'..<.^' u 

s^-~* -; 'L_o,.' r, , vV_i_:' J ,„. !. 1 ^ r. 


-♦ '-'. JCJ ^-J '.\ 


-. rf. 99bl 


*-:;A.- J_.<:;., 1 ’^. ^;A=.; ',■. ^3 , J 

'L* h Z^-^‘ w':’^-' h 

r. *JL, !. 1 '. jI. 1 '. _LJ.£^, _..L- 'J. _u_, ^ J V. ^ 1 ^, 

'J^. 'J. J-l> J 7 _. r. .r^' 1 '. J.l 1 '. _.L 

^ J ..^L r, ,b V. 1 ^ 1 .:^. v, - 


J^.;L. J 'j^. 1 !^. = ,jsL, 1 ^. 

‘' — ^'' — ♦• — ■ ^t-» cLi_'lj i.y^ J\ ^<\ ,UiIl. ^,'_J' 


; A—i:;' tl’_L.''' V ; M .;• '\ 1 c 




_.jyi _L1'.^^ aJI [f. 100,,] 

^ JJt, ,,L„JiJir 

J'aa^'j JvJ' Ajj jJA^'a , iLL, *l'lsr 

^LL_aI. ^1 ^UL!l_^ ^ 

.A.:^ ^,J 1 ^^.Ab. 

^ ^ 


.aaJ' bi.' Ji ._'A^ 

J.. • yj :. 


'A,^. JJJ. ^AC.^. 


J i.vjAaA .,OaJ' 

JbbJt ' t. luoi] :^;L. J'a-a::!^ a^!'. J'^b ^U'. JU^'. 

* AIS. ^L'l- Ilf wliii.-li I can make notiiin'i’. I conjecture witli 
<litti(]encc. 

" MS. ,U.' iAb.. 
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' So in AJS. tor . 

j ■> 

- So in ilS. tor ~ • 

" So in AIS. tor ,1 a-C. 

-■ MS. . 
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— t,' 




^ ■ -J Jj ^ ^ 


* _C’ » s' ^ -S 


:/4 *“-* o'"- o"r^', j- 


V ' t ) i ' t 

— »vs; ’ « ^ - — ' 

J' l. 


1 ^ « c'sU>Mk. 

.;'ui:.' 


1 



.A— [ 1 ' 102 

,u ,'j^^ 'a- j j:. 

J ' V” V o' J ^ ^ 


J'" ^ 


1 \ 


• ■ o'- •>-'> • > • * 

U^, UI'o.U.U. k 

lU jJ' j'A;li .. 




' -1 V ! 

w 4 * b\. 


s 


v.U 


'’“♦".« ,X 2 >-' 'Jj 'k^k^oijc 

oi J'AIil' iM' -' Joail A-kS* cA.'' AAtl * 

^ ^ "J 

A.U 11 U J^U VJAA '-■' 


k-A.-' AAtl S'a- Ub 1 = J *b'J' 

Jr*' 


, '.kj i,X:.A kkJL?- k ji^ Ap-fcJ iIsa !1 i 

O^ . . ••> V ' ■ J J • A 


j Tf. 102 J] s'.^ rjkl' kk. 4 .' _i kO' Jlcir 

U. J . W ..J ^ , 


• ^ " ^ .XzK ' 


IsJ . 


c>^ f' C *>^* ■ 


5 ' J 


^ oIaa'. _ jJ' kJU ._<!a! 


' I. 


bb 


b 


L« A*.'_. kk-A^^^-bi 7b 'jkA *A j\^\ A^b^. 

bJj 'a^ Ak«.sr* k 7 kJ'kAJ ‘k^-s; 'J ^i' '^._^'kAA* kAj' kAA (J J 

A4^ A^ LA A-’ A k Ak^kS'* A-kA i kkj LkkS ' , kk# ^AkA I kkA kkAA 

.^k'V ^ oZ • w -> *• --^ 


L>,<:i 


kXJ. iw'.-bb kbj'kXkJ'. kk.-kkS^'. kki!'J' 

V A ^ V ■ ^ 


-• I ' ,'A, I •• 

4 v>>^ .• * CV . ^ ^ « I.V« ..«. 


t ' 

J •»JL'. 

kAlbu. •• >' ‘'-.-il'. ’'’*!' kkl - ■ -■ • Jksbl' a'J '.Xaa kAA-Jk.' 

V ..J ' ■— . J .J ,-* L.--' - V. .. A 

.. .M I B k' ...II M .. k' kl • -M • . - . '' .. .1 11 

L A A ' A ., I kA A . ' ' • . I ..4 Wkkv 4 k k . ^ k.'tk. kO^ kA kkkkk.^.^. - * k k k I ... . . . 


' So in MS. tor . 
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•t \ y • • 1 . • t ! ^ 

^ ^ ^ — Z (■' • ^ 




1 [f. 103 «] ,_v^' '’ — * 

i'jL' ; • .-"-=>- ^■' 1 * -«-* '-- -Vs'jl A..*,^’* 

••'v J -/V > 


^ u: :.i^' j' ij.. 


ij^'. 1 . 


V ic' ■ ’ M .V ■■ . M 


\ \\ U K I V / • I • \» ' I 

A J.i c^''. 7 -^'. _'J' ... L,. 

a 1 ' 'a >j ' y J' ' '. ^ ^'j. 'jL,'*' , ». 

yjj' J jui ::-^' y.AU_. jcj^' ♦Ub!' 

/ » •• “ ! \ . ■ : y' \ \ 1 ,M •-••• \ \ \ 

• i.\m>K^ •^' t IV^MW • tv ^ . ••^' tt tv* «- L.i.^ 4 J tVS.' Vlw' W 

S'^ .t-< Tf. ] 0 ; 3/7 ' ^ 4 .' ^ 

l_:^ J 

wT" w_v • •• jT^ ••• ^ 

uu «iu; i_, 

A-^cs:* As:'^' J' .bil' A.''a!' ->i» cA-KS?' ♦».' ^i'a 

^ ■ o V > ^ •• o • I V 

Laoa^I j l_, A*^ 

L.-. ULi L-b , 1: c,'^ 'w^.' J _]5 UJ 'j';'^- 

.J ii.b ^uyi Jj^^b A^« .A !' aax; 

.. , w w^ • •• ^ l> 




.. AbbJiA. ' a;sJ 

o ^ v-;- ^ '-' 


Ll^CiiU cU Lb ib. Jb b,^. A<^* 

. ,._CJ [f. io4«] ^bb'^- -^1’. ^C'L. ,bA 

j! .Ubb J iJ'* 

lAi .J JUb .A^b L cJbl wb-A.' AA^. Li' I!' 

1 ’' i^b . V , J^\ V ^Oav. j 




-Asr'j 'iJi-; t ^Oa 


So in AIS. for A«i:,J 
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-j > l:i J _ j 




oA_' 


^Li J^' ^ ^ c:^' J :.u 

A^u . ja ' 1 a ,.:' jIn j _^. ^', j ' 

•'- 1 . . 'M : 1 . ;■ • tl ': i".. -''i / ■■ . •: m i 'i 

••W- ^1 ^ 

” \ V M ' • V *‘ .. M M . 1 ' 1 ^ 

1 '. , , s'i\ ^ . . c . ' ^ .;• ,i ^ , , , . ' ,. vv '- 

_;,A :. . ai . ^,11*:' ^ rf. 104^1 


’L' cj 

^ . Tv *!v ^ ‘’'•V*v“ 


_;,A :. .aV ^.UV' ^ rf. 104^1 

..wl--^ ‘‘^■J > - " ^ ‘■'- 

t'w-J’lfc.'* tojWr Jut;* .^- ..j' 

’* ^ t '-'■" t ^ 

i JUj' .A.V bU.'. aV jLi L.' 

.1^1 .St ' I 1 V ; . ' <'\ ' ^ 1 " : • \ ^ '• mm 

W.«.-..%.' ^ w- fcww ' .j-.— )«X.^' - > 1 .-, <.v 4 Jt.^j' 


A_.' L.' 


.1^1 .St ' 1 V ; . ' <'\ ' ^ 1 " : • \ ^ '• Mtt 

. V • ^ •• ( • •• ^ 

^ oL*- 0"* V■^~" 'll” ' 

i ^ a !1 >1' 'A^>^ b:J M' bl. dXli 


(b_i ' iLJv ui ^ v , l :' ^.j :. M' J lb, 

^,t_. [f. io5«] ub j ,i 

, ,-A.' .r^ i^J_It A-a. ^ i'A-'U:' laJs,.^ iUbtl' caI. 

wo ,^11' ::_:i^' u,. AAw^: biOi aao bUs' 

AwU' Joli b' AAAb^. 'bjlli Ua.'!] JM J cAi,xi 


'an ^.' w^ , 


, 'I ^ ''■•• 

'O 1 «> • 


'an ^.' AA^ J AA^lb^^ JW 

ujCJj J-Jtj ^-lA-'li ^AAi Al.’ a — ;' O'! ^-Jw w. a 

'j. ..a.-ia. J'a.- 1. jw^-i:' ^.iu .XI jb' A^. 
i,j^ x_!' A^ bx: AAiw' x,:i w^ ,^' 


^ To be read. I suj)pose, i^LJb-. - AIS. Uijlli . 
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J ; ,1 ^ t . I C l 

‘'■T"- ..; •• "^ ■ o J'~-i ^ ■ • 0“ J ^ 

.uyt [f. loo^] 

^ \ \ -j ^ j ^ ■ 

^ ,b ^ :^u:'. 

^ ^ ^ j - ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^A.«aL«. . .‘wlJl «_:.a^' 4 . .•' i 11 ^i.jtl/»l'. , J.LC1' 

J A ■ A w ^ ■ > .^ •• ^ ^ 

- ^ J t I ■,•, !L»X.' \ _■ , N . N ■'■ i 'u«w^ C-' ' Cl C 

■• ■ ' "'Jj' •■•■i.' L.''. CJl l -^.l - ' - 1 1' ,' 

A* .. ‘■'~y^ ■*— .. j- . , 4—.-'^ - o V i “a 


e ... C .b :. 


i .=viisr 








J UL’L- 


--^a -TJ.. -Uj 

V ^ ... ^ V .V u? V <^ • •• 

A i A cCl'b 4wC^* [f. 106(r] ‘.^Ca/W 


J_.;!l AiA U:.A Ab. :*U1 .... X 

> > O ’ >•• W w 


w \ - ' • I MCI. 

J , t*ws..sr’ si 


,x^l J.' J ^.oJl _;^; 

• S.> > J 

x_3X. ^X'. X 

XI XI , .aU ,.,UX cJJ' 

._A L.'. c^.X X 4 


• a/ 

LaJI X' .X, . .i—i — !'■ p. 4 

sX '-x-M; JX -'-br'j 


•■ -.Ml V, u~ I ^ 4 1 • ' 'b 

a. 1 vw 1 CsC A^'t V ■■ ■ < I . • 


', , X* '-b', ; j' 


.VA, AAb-U'. 


XUl' 

M, x 




b ^aXJ XX., X XI! L. ^ xc :...x:i b.jU:l'_. 
J [f. 106^] C,x JX_. Xy-J -X X XXI X 

oX' J .X. XJ IX uAvX xul' >X A,X JL- 

L •• J 4A. Aj .- ^ ., — A ., — ? 'J lAT tvS^X 


jXl X.A*., , — s. .Xill X—-. ^-X' i'j'A-^. ..;lsr^'. 


1 MS. xX . 

- So in ilS. for ; colloquial fahlain or jahlea riiminan. 


JKAS. 1910. 
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u: 

> J > 


IjsAjj tjl-i,. J' ,-A— c L' iijli 




J.^_' 
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SENNACHERIB’S CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH-WEST 
AND HIS WORK AT NINEVEH 


Bv T. (4. PINCHES, M.R.A.S. 

rpHE British Museum having been fortunate enough to 
acquire a new liistorical document from Assyria of 
considerable importance, it has been thought that (not- 
withstanding that an excellent translation and commentary 
upon it, from tlie pen of the copyist of the text, Mr. L. W. 
King, of the British Museum, has been published,! a few 
notes concerning it would not be without interest to the 
readers of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
more particularly those whose studies deal with the pre- 
Christian Semitic East, especially the tract lying north- 
west of the Persian Gulf. 

The inscription referred to is one of the large cylinders, 
or rather prisms, which the Assyrian kings were accus- 
tomed to use for the recording of the events of their 
reigns ; and, incidentally, their own military glories, and 
their architectural works. The occasion of their com- 
po.sition was generally the la.st-named, and the king made 
use of the opportunity thus offered to give an account of 
his achievements on the held of battle. Warlike by 
nature, the Assyrians regarded military prowess as being 
of the greatest importance. After that came the building 
or rebuilding of the temples of their gods, who gave them 
the victories of which they boasted ; and hardly second to 
this was the building of palaces, the outward and visible 
sign of their own power. 

This newly-acquired prism-cylinder, which closely re- 
sembles many others from the same country, is of baked 
clay, and has, upon its eight faces, an inscription of 
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740 lines devoted to the campaigns and the architectural 
work of Sennacheril), king of Assyria from 704 to 
681 B.C. Though all the campaigns recorded here are 
given by other texts, and are therefore well known, the 
inscription upon this cylinder is a document of the first 
importance, in that it not only treats of two campaigns in 
which he did not personally take part, but it throws fresh 
light on the personality of that remarkable and somewhat 
ruthless king, who, whatever he may have been to those 
who saw in him a nn'rciless enemy, was for his own 
countrymen a wise' anil beneficent ruler, ad\ancing the 
welfare of his subjects by every means in his power. 

There is no need to go through the history of tiu' reign 
of Sennacherib further than to say that the present text 
gives, in the selfsame words as the other inscriptions of his 
reign, ^ the usual honoritic introduction ; his first campaign, 
which was against Men^i.lach-baladan : his second, which 
was directed again.st the Ka.s.sites and the Yasubi-galleans : 
his third, which was against Hatti, the object being to 
chastise Hezekiah and set things right, in accordance with 
his own views, at Ekron : his fourth, which was against 
the Chaldean state of Bit-Yakin ; and his fifth, under- 
taken to subjugate Certain cities occupying the mountain 
fastnesses of Mesopotamia. It is after these narratives that 
till' sections containing tin- account of certain important 
campaigns not conducted by himself, but by his generals, 
begin. The following is the text of these in transcription, 
with translation apjiended (Col. lY, 11. 61 fl. ) : — 

61. III!' luTiVj S'll- iiiu-litl I III Ili-niv.-v' 

62. "’■Ki-ri'-i/ ‘'""■hi'l -i'll i H! Ill Il-ln-uh-ri. 

63. '""■ih’ilu (lii-ii 'il pii-ii i-Ki sii I z-z 1-1)11 -^ 11 . ihj n 'l-Hn 

64. Ijii-hu-hj-fe ul Hi-luk-li 

65. uA-bul -Ihl- mu ik-su-i’ii fii-hu-zu 

66. Hike u-ki-hii.-iit ul hi-iii-rii-ii a ul Tur-zi 


The Belli no-cylinder, Taylor-c} linder, and other text-. 
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67. I't-liu-i’ii-inij gii'-'i’i wj'if (Jn-r 

(58. is-h(f-fii ij)-rn-.'<n a-lul'-f/i 

69. h'l'qndl nn-fi tiik ~si /} ffs-iiiu-rt-c 

70. hi' nci.r]:.i ihCi t ! sise ki-^lr kn ryD 

71. n-ni(i-'-ir ii 

72. hii, h,i-lia-Iu-iy dl Hi-hik-k! 

/ 8. i-di i-o -hi, I't-lni-i'li 

/ 4. i-uii kiiil-i iiiiir-<i ihl'n-uii /iili-fii-hi-)in 

~o. n/ I iL-ijh-ro.-u iHu 2\i-(ii'-z". ik-hi-J ii- nnj 

76. l.hlll-Jn Hul -III -,■<11 -)rii 

77. .hl-il-hl i'l-i'il) i'll Jl-I (1-llb-i‘i III ihi It- II n-l l-<ii 

78. ni-tiiin il-iiiu-kii-irt'i Ix-hn-tn iim-<ii-hi 
7!). t-nn i[li.V-'i'iih ■^ii-jii-i' II II III -t'/iil -I i iliiyi 

80 . il hili-liii n-nii-li' lit i I -li 11 -■fii -.ii-nk Itjie 

81. hqi-dn-i.l-hi. i-l-l'ti-'ii.li.-iiiit ',<-liit.fti lihi 

82 . >‘l■Kl-t'll.-<l '''|t>•'l"hld -dd i ii-d 'i .sidditf ,'tjil II i --^11 

88 . li ni<e id Hi-li.iL'-li 4 / ’,-<Ui,-it-<it 

84. i.<-hii.-i‘i(, ii-di. tiiinv dl gr 0. ■■i'i’-i’-ii i 

8 .' 5 . ii-nii, dl Xi-uii-ii ii-il'i iiinli-id-dt ,i]j-lii-ni 

86. .•lit III. ]{ i - fit -ii iitii--^'iL'-sii ii-!:ti-ii< 

87. u-tir-ma id Il-l ti,-iili-i'i n-itii cl-.ln-ty <i<-liitf 

88. Hlld llldfiltl J,‘l-hf-fl qdifif-iil i-illt lih-Iil ll-li’-hll 

89. hi'kitkki I'liJ^lhi.y hdll-iji l:i-idli-lii. n-lar-in'' 

90. <''^»i’‘niirij-a .hi '''"t"iiii i-i'tfi ii.-lr-j-iil-inn 

91. mn-liii f-.ht ii.l-zi-i-.. 

t)l. Ill the eponymy of Stilinu-heli, governor of the city of 
Kiiiiusu, 

62. Kirua, prefect of tlie city of Illubru, 

63. an official dependent upon me, who.-ie gods forsake liiiii, 

64. caused tlie people of tlie city Hilakkn 
6.3. to revolt, and gathered an army. 

66. The people inhabiting the cities of Ingira and Tarsus 

67. rallied around him and the road of the land of (^ue 

68. they occupied — theA' stopped the way. 

69. The bowmen, shield (.')- and spearmen. 
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70. chariots, (and) horses of the army of my kingdom, 

71. I sent against them. 

72. As for the people of the city of Hilakku 

78. who had rallied to his .side, 

74. they accomplished their defeat among the difficult 
mountains. 

lo. They captured the cities Ingira (and) Tarsus, and 
70. carried off their spoil. 

77. Him within the city of Illubru, his fortified city. 

7<S. they surrounded with a harrier, and took Ids exits. 

79. With advance of engines, catapults, fortifications, ^ 

80. and earthworks, attack of foot-soldiers. 

81. they accomplished Ids (iverthr<>\v, and took the city. 

82. Kirua, the governor, M'ith the spoil of his cities, 

88. and the people of the city Hilakku who had 

84. rallied to him, witli asses, oxen, and slieep, 

85. they brought to Nineveh to my presence. 

8t). I flayed off the skin of Kirua. 

87. I returned and took the city of Illubru anew. 

88. I settled therein the people of the countries, tlie con- 

quests of my hands. 

89. The emblem of Assui- my lord I .set up within it — 

90. I caused my memorial-slab of alabaster to be made, and 

91. set it up before it. 

' Tlie cliai'uctei's whieli I liii\e ti-anslutec) caliumlt'-. toititicatioiis " — 
u provi-iional leiidei'iiig — are itumi/u/li dttri. 

translated bv King "“great flies' of the wall'”, though he further 
suggests that they were Niege-engines, "probably with an arinouied 
loof e.Kpanding rearaard like a fly's wings.” As all As-yriologist- 
know, the character jiiim (“ fly ") is used, in the Flood-legend, to 
indicate something corre-poniling with the rainbow in the Biblical 
account, and a great cros.—bow or balh'ta may liuve suggested, to the 
imagination ot the A-^yrians, a giant fly uith out-pread wing-. It i- 
also noteworthy that the word tor " lightning ” in 8umero-Akkadian is 
mnii-fiir. "fly— word.'' Cf, al.-o ^^y = 

"the fly ot .stone,” perhap.s a catapult or ballista for thiowing great 
pebbles. In Bois.sier's iJirmatlon, p. ti, this group should be followed b\' 
ZA-GIN, Semitic ziimhi uhnu ulcul. " lapis-fly,” a name probably due to 
its colour. 
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From this campaign we learn that “the city of Hilakkn” 
(from which the name of Cilicia apparently comes) was 
the capital of the district known as Que, a tract often 
invaded by the Assyrian kings ; and it is therefore prob- 
able that Qne was the Assyrian designation of the district 
known classically as Cilicia, though there is naturally 
doubt whether the boundaries coincided, even approxi- 
matively. The residence of the governor was called Illubru. 
The name of the governor, Kirua, suggests that he was 
not an As.syrian, which would explain how it was that he 
desired to throw otf the Asstu'ian yoke. To accomplish 
this, he per.suaded the people of. the city of Hilakku to 
revolt. Having been joined by the people of Ingira and 
'barzu (Tarsus), Kirua seems to have felt himself strong 
enough to resist the forces which, as he expected. Sen- 
nacherib would send again.st him. Being a mountainous 
region, they thought they could liold the Cilician way 
(girrt mat Que), and thus stem the tide of invasion. In 
this they were disappointed, however, for after defeating 
the united forces, in the difficult mountainous country 
(where the Cilicians naturally expected to be successful), 
the Assyrians captured Ingira and Tarsus. Kirua was 
then besieged within his capital Illubru by the Assyrians, 
with all their warlike devices (for at this time the}’ 
apparently aimed at efficiency, and evidently with much 
success). The end was what a governor who had turned 
traitor might expect, for he was brought to Nineveh on 
the capture of his city and Hayed, in all probability alive. 
The wording of the record leads one to think that the 
Assyrians had to abandon the city, probably for fear of 
being cut otf from their base. A second expedition was 
therefore sent to retake it, and to .settle therein captives 
from other lands which the Assyrian arms had conquered. 

According to Alexander Polvhistor, it was in consec^uence 
of having received a report that the Greeks had made 
a descent upon Cilicia that .Sennacherib marched against 
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tliein. He fought AvitJi them a pitclied battle, ill \vliicli, 
though he sutFered great loss, he nevertheless overthrew 
them, and erected upon the spot a statue of himself as 
a monument of his victoi'y, ordering his piowess to be 
inscribed thereon '■ in Chaldean characters ", in order to 
hand down the record to posterity. .Sennacherib does 
not claim to ha\'e set up an image of himself, but only 
a symbol of his god A-^sur. He [ilaced there, however, 
a memorial-slab giving an account of the coiupiest, and 
though it is not mentioned, there may well have been 
a bas-relief, representing the king. abo\-e the inscription. 
Polyhistor states that Sennacherib marched to the compiest 
of Cilicia in [lerson, but the cylinder indicates that this 
was not the case, so that he did not in reality know what 
his generals there lunl done in tlio matter of memorials of 
the exploit. 

Polyhistor als<j states that Sennacherib liuilt (better 
rebuilt) the city of I’.irsus, afti.n- the likeness of Babylon, 
and calleil it 9’barsis.> H this were really the case, 
excavations on the site might result in the discovery of 
a record of the fact tiiat the Assyrian king had become 
a creator rather than a destroyer, for Babylon itself 
suliered greatly at bis hands in consequence of his 
re.sentment at the opposition to his rule which it had 
ottered, and which his son Esarlnnldon's mildness and 
favours towards the city were powerless to remove. 
Perhaps, however, it was rather to make a rival than 
a counterpart of Babylon that Sennacherib desired. With 
regard to the change of name, that the new inscription 
does not throw much light U[)on — perhaps it was at a 
later date that the change took place. Tht' spelling on 
the cylinder is -Jg- -^TY. 'Ln'-zx, and -gTT >^TTT <MY<T 
Tn-dv-zn, lioth <.)f which were read in the same way. 

^ So according to the Anneninn text — ct. Sclioeiie'~ Eusebius, col. gT. 
<aiul Eii-^ihii Ptunphili Cliroiiiroii by 1*. .To. Baptist Auclier, 

Venice, ISIS, ji. gl. 
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niiinely, Tarzu, or, possibly, Tharzu. The presence of 
; for Armenian .s is in accordance with the spelling -which 
was common among the Semites, the Phcenician form of 
tlie name being Tin- 

Tlie name of the city is found as early as the time of 
Shalmaneser II, who, in his Black-Obelisk Imscription, 
states tliat, in the twentv-sixtli vear of his reio-n. havino- 
crossed Ulount Amanus for the seventh time, he went for 
the fourth time against tlie cities of Kati, ruler of the 
())auiaiis (people of Que or Cilicia). After subjugating 
'ranakun, a fortified city belonging to a chieftain named 
Tulka, and ravaging the land of Lamena, Shalmaneser 
marched against Tarzu (Tarsus), which submitted, and 
paid tribute in silver and gold. Kati. the ruler of the 
city, was deposed, and his brother Kirri raised to the 
sovereignty ox'er tin' people in his stead. 

Though this is the only previous mention of Tarsus, it is 
not the only mention of Que or Qau. as Cilicia was called, 
in the Assyrian inscriptions; and there is no knowing at 
pi'eseiit how far back their connexions with, and con- 
sequently their incur.sions into, that district go, for the 
Cappadocian inscriptions, which are e.ssentially Assyrian, 
show that Assyrian influence had reached that point, and 
probably gone even farther we.st, about 2000 years B.C. or 
earlier. Tukulti-Ninip (Tukulti-Eii-usfiti ), about 127.5 li.c., 
warred in the same direction, but it is doubtful whether he 
went so far as Cilicia. Among the predecessors of Senna- 
cherib who warred in that part of Asia Minor, however, 
may be mentioned Tiglatli-pileser III, who recei\ ed tribute 
from Urikku or Uriaiku of Que, and Sennacherib s father 
Sargon, who seems to have taken a city in that province 
whose name begins with Ab- . - . , which had been already 
captured by Mita, king of Muski or ilesech. Other cities 
of Que, which Sargon afterwards refers to as having 
been annexed by Mita, are Harrua and Usnanis, which 
had been in his possession some time. These were 
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restored to their original province, probabl}^ under an 
Assyrian governor — to whom, indeed, Sargon refers ; and 
it is to his efforts that the success of the Assyrian arms 
seems to liave been due. 

The second additional campaign contained in the new 
text took place apparently during the following year, and 
follows immediately upon that translated and discussed 
above. It refers to operations in Tubal, but is un- 
fortunately not so well preserved, though several of the 
lines can be restored frf)m duplicate texts : — ' 

1 . I-w li-Tivi -k’l n . . . 

2 . (t-iia iV'i -r'l -['nn-ni.n~\ 

3 . <1.-1)1.111 ii<i-<i-fi in<‘it Tn -I <^ 

4. k'. "'-Hi-'U-l 

5. lr-l'H-si< 

(j. <is-sit.-)ij,'- in<i '' "'<'/«!<< the !/‘'q<(Xf<i u<i-^i 

7. n <ifs-hi<i-}'<-f h" narhihoti .?/[.se] 

8 . ki-.Ar fii'irriL-tl-ifi, ii-imi- -n' 

9. <1! )) ii).-<-t >tm ol-'nm-iiin 

10 . l-iK.i. hViX-pak e-pi-ri it l’nr-ri.i-u[h .Xii-pl-i] 

11. mit-h.u-m XSpe uAt] 

12. niXe (t.-di ildni [n-.s'ih lih-hi-foi. (oa-nu X(il-l<i-ti-iX'\ 

13. All) Xu-u.-tum [ <q-q)i,-rvd\ 

14. fi.-na till [d kar-me ii-flr-ru] 

1.5. i-iia Xdl-lat (pi.) .1" <iX-lii-hi.^ 

16. iela-M le'ini [h>'qi(.itl . . . 

17. i-iid \].'<h-hii-Xu-iiih <ik\k-!<iir-m<.t 

18. e\]i kl-pr .sorru-f (-'<'] n-ra.d-di 

19. [si-i.i-tl Sal-hd w'-Ari-ni] ka-hit-tw 

20. [n-nfi. fji-rnir kamXi-ai~\ hel-pUp7di{\)\.) -ia. 

21. [i.b 'Hike ma-l<.a-z(.i-ni-ia^ ro.ha-ti 

22 . \_kim<.i. -p-e-ni Iu-]u-za--l: 

1. In the eponymy of Assur-bel-usur, prefect of . . . 

2. to the city Til-garimmu, 

1 I have adopted the restorations given by Mr. King in the British 
Museum publication referred to. 
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3. a city of the borders of the laud of Tubal, 

4. whose kiugdoiu Hldi 

5. had consolidated, ui\’ weapons 

b. I sent down, and bowmen, bearers of shields 

7. and lances, chariots, horses, 

8. mj’ royal force, I sent again-'t him. 

9. [ surrounded that city (with) a wall, and 

10. with heaping-np of embankments, and ad\ance of 
siege-engines. 

1 1. attack of infantry, they took the citj'. 

12. The people with the gods dwelling within it I counted 

as spoil. 

13. That city they destroyed ; 

14. to a nujund and heaps they reduced (it). 

15. Among the spoil of the lands, which I carried ott 

16. 30,000 [Itows and . . .] shields 

17. I collected among them, and 

18. added to the (military) store of my kingdom. 

19. [The rest of the] heavy [spoil of the enemy] 

20. [to the whole of my camp], my provincial governors, 

21. [and the people of my] great [cities] 

22. like sheep I distributed. 

Til - garimmu has been identified with the Biblical 
Togarmah, but it cannot be .said that the two forms aflord 
sati.sfactory material for a philological comparison, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge. Sennacherib had 
already made an expedition into the neighbourhood of 
Tubal, when he went against Tnmurru, Sarum or Sarnia 
(-i:Tr V m ^TTT- --If V <HR tfly Ezama, Kipki, 
Halbuda, Qua, and Qana, ” whose situations are placed, 
like the nest of an eagle, the prince of birds, upon the 
height of the land Xipur, a difficult mountain. The 
king complains of the difficultie.s and fatigues of the 
march, and of having to rest sitting upon a stone, and 
drink cold water from a bottle of .skin. On this occasion 
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he attacked also the cities of Maniae of the city of Ukku, 
which he captured, carrying off their spoil, together with 
the plunder of thirty-tln-ee cities of the neighbouring 
district. Sennacherib’s bull-inscriptions, Xos. 2 and 3, 
speak also of a march to Hilakku (Cilicia), whoso people 
dwelt in lofty wooded heights but he slaughtered them 
like lambs To this he adds (as also in the text of his 
memorial-slab) that he captured and reduced to ruins the 
city Til-gariniinu, on the borders of the land of Tubal. 
It seems not improbable that this latter reference, which 
is tacked on to the end of the account of the expedition 
to the mountain-cities, is the same as that of which 
a longer account is given in the new cylinder-inscription. 

But the longest section of the text on this new and 
exceedingly interesting cylinder is that recording Senna- 
cherib's work at Nineveh, in the walls of which the 
monument in question is supposed to has'e been found. 
This portion of the text, which occupies no less than 
three-quarters of column v, and the whole of columns vi, 
vii, and viii (345 lines), gives an idea of the importance 
which Sennacherib attached to the work. Whether the 
length of this part shows he had recognized that he would 
be remembered as a builder rather than as a conqueror, 
or that he desired to be so remembered, is doubtful, but 
fate had ordained that he .should go down to posterity 
as the ruthless and rapacious ravager, who more than 
once felt the heavy hand of the vengeful and jealous 
God of the Hebrews. 

The introduction to the account of the work done at 
Nineveh, which occupies twenty-nine lines, gives a general 
description of the As.syrian capital as the city beloved of 
the goddess I.star, wherein exist all the shrines of the 
gods and goddesses. It is described as the eternal ground- 
work, the everlasting foundation, whose design had been 
fashioned and whose structure shone forth from of old 
with the writing of the (starry) heavens. It was a place 
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craftily wrought, wlierein was the seat of the oracle, and 
all kinds of art-works, every kind of shrine, treasure, 
thing of delight (?). It was there that all the kings his 
fathers had ruled the land of Assyria before him, and 
had directed tlie followers of the god Enlild Xone of the 
kings, however, had turned liis mind, as Sennacherib had 
done, to the widening of the city’s area, to building the 
city wall, to straightening the streets, and none of them 
had had his attention directed to digging a canal, nor 
planting a plantation. Nor had he set his mind upon the 
palace therein, the lordly habit^xtion, whose site had become 
too small, and whose construction was )iot artistic. It was 
to all these things that Sennacherib, the king of the world, 
the king of Assyria, turned his mind and his attention, 
according to the will of the god.s. 

For this purpose he .set the people of Chaldea, the 
Araineans, the Maunite.s or Armenians, Que and Hilakku 
(both mentioned as countries, though in tlie historical 
part the latter appears as a city), the land of Pilisti 
(Philistia), and the land of Tyre. All these nationalities, 
who had not submitted to his yoke, he carried away, and 
placed them in servitude, and they made the bricks for 
the extension and beautifying of the city. The former 
palace, wliich extended to 3(i0 cubits in length and O.l in 
breadth, he found too small for his needs, and also too 
plain in its architecture for his taste, notwithstanding 
that they had had alabaster ( ') rpiarried in the city of 
Tastiate on the Tigris, and brought down on rafts 
(literally •• ships ") for the winged bulls and lions which 
ornamented the gates of the palace. Por these rafts the} 
had cut down great trees throughout their land. It was 
at the time of the spi'ing floods in the month of lyyar that 
they brought them over with difficulty to the Ninexeh 
side of the river. - At the crossing of the quay walls," 

1 Probably the Babylonians in general, in which case •• the older 
Enlil ’’ may not be intended, but Bel-Merodach. 

JE.\S. 1910 . 
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Sennacherib says, ‘'the uli'eat boats ['/'b/njy/aJn] sank deep, 
their crew.s groaned, their bodies n'ere di.stres.sed ; witli 
hardsliip and labour, toilingly they Ijronglit tiieiii, and set 
them u}) in their gates.’’ 

This palace, liowever, was doomed to disaster, tor the 
River Tebiltn, a violent stream, had since remote days 
songlit to reach tin.' palace, and in its Hood had caused 
damage to the i‘(mndation, and de.-^troyed the plattorm or 
terrace. This small palace Sennacherib pulled down 
entirely, turned the course of the Tebiltn from the middle 
of the city, and directcsl its outflow to the district behind. 
With the aid of great blocks of stone, reeds, and other 
material, Seniiacht.'rib reclaimed from another river, tie- 
Khosr, a piece of land 340 cubits in length by 289 in 
width, taking' also a portion of ground belonging to the 
city, in accordanct' with tite plan. T’liis was added to 
the extent of the former platform, and its surface was 
raised to a height of 190 t’lph'i. In <jrder that this sub- 
structure' should not be weakened in course' of time by 
the violence of the current, the terrace-foundation was 
faced round with great blocks of stone. The palace itself 
was enlarged to a length of 700 great snl'Inm and a width 
<jf 440, and palaces (that is, si'parate sections or divisions 
of the whole structure) were then built, and adorned with 
gold, silver, bronze, sonfH -.stone, tuy-i)iina-hand<i.-y.tonti,^ 
white limestone, ivory, u.bt-wood, a, /'/runiHUH-wood, palm, 
cedar, cypress, In/./'o.sb/, eh/nu/tuA'U, and .s/ndd-woods. He 
then caused a gateWiiy to l>e made after the likeness of 
that of a Hittite palace. Beams of sweet-smelling cedar 
and cypress, tlie produce of Amanu.s, and Sirara of tlu' 
white mountains, were then set up over them, and doors 
of cedar, cypress, huroJ^a, and ■rindu, covered with a 
plating of copper, 'svere hung in its gateway. Some of 
these details are naturally difficult to understand, because 
there are no remains of the superstructure of the palace ; 

^ King : f > ru : cia . 
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l)Ut excavations liuM' sliowii tliat tlie Hittite palaces, like 
those of Assyria, were decorated with winged bulls and 
lions, and it would seem, therefore, as though the Assyrians 
horrowed the style from them. Tliis prohability. moreo\'er, 
is all the more worthy of notice, hecause Assyi'ian sculjiturt' 
seems to be midway between that of Babylonia and the 
Hittites. the Assyrians liaving apparently come into 
contact with the nations to the north and west of them 
at an early date (it is known that there was an Assyrian 
colony at Kaisarieh about 2000 years before Chri.st) 
and absorbed many new ideas upon art and other 
things, whilst still keeping, however, their own national 
characteristics. 

In the shrines which were within the royal chambers, 
Sennacherib opened 'ipi'i hirri. regarded as meaning- light- 
holes ", or windows. 'I’liis is hjlltjwi.-d by a deseri])tion of 
Certain female winged colossi of a wliite stone and ivory, 
wliich. he says, carried lllurn, possibly columns placed 
upon their hacks as an artistic "Upport for the top of tht' 
shrine or recess. These female colo.s.si are described as 
l)eing mantled in the power of life with strength and 
lustiness, and curving their tinger.s (or talons), as Meis.sner 
and King seem rightly to translate. “'I set (them) up in 
theirgate.s (entrances) and cau.sed(them ) to pass as a wonder- 
ment, " .says the king. If one might make a suggestion 
with regard to these interesting decorative statuettes (for 
such they seem to have been), the\' were probably the same 
as, or similar to, the beautiful winged lioness found by 
the late George Smith in 1873-4. " A very curious and 

beautiful little specimen [ho says], di.scovered at Kouyunjik, 
is a small model in tine yellow .stone of a winged cow 
or bull, with a human head, the neck adorned with 
a necklace, the head surmounted by a cylindrical cap 
adorned with horns and rosette ornaments, and wings over 
the back. On the top of the wing.s stands the base of 
a column, having the uniform pattern found on Assyrian 
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bases. ” ^ He gives the dimensions as beino’ 0 inches lone, 
present height (the feet being broken otf) 0 inches, 
probable original height 34 inches, height of base of 
column three-cpiarters of an inch : total breadth 1 inches. 
The object found bj’ (feorge Smith might also be 
regai-ded as a winged lioness-.sphinx as well as a human - 
headed cow, there being no indication of the udder 
whatever. The nearly cylindrical hat is adorned with 
three horns springing from each side (six in all) and 
terminating in front. TTie rosettes at tile top are 
surmounted by a row of feathers, and the feathers of the 
wings extend down as far as the thighs of the fore-lee-s. 

Architectural details eoucerning tlu' newly-erected palace 
follow. He speaks of the lighting of the recesses of the 
chambers, which he made ■'•'like the day ,and the interiors 
he surroundi'd with decoratixe ornaments of silver and 
copper (is this the Assyrian for bronze made with an 
alloj' of silx'er '). They wen.' also decorated with burnt 
brick and valuable stijiie, one of the kinds mentioned 
being lapis-lazuli. Some of the great trees used for the 
decoration and building of his palace, Sennacherib says, 
were planted in secret iilaces among the mountains within 
the laud of Sirara, and their position — the place where 
they grew — was revealed to him by his gods As.sur and 
Istar, lovers of his priesthood. The .stone (marble or 
alabaster) used was that regarded in the times of his 
fathers as precious for the decoration of the sheath of 
a sword. This was di.scovered in the land (or mountain) 
of Aiumanana, and the fur-ral.na-handu-ntoiVL- used for 
the great receptacles of the palace, which had never been 
seen before, occurred in the city of Kabri-dargila. on 
the boundary of Til-barsip (identified with the modern 
Birejik). The white limestone used for the winged bulls 
and lions, and the .sculptured images of alabaster, which 
was found in abundance, came from the district of the 
' -i"yriiin Di^cijr: rifij, by (ieorge Smith (giid ed.. 187.5), pp. 430-1. 
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city of the Balatiaiis near Xineveh. Tlie bulls and lions 
were made in a single block of stone, and it is iKjtewoi'thy 
that the transportation of these, probably for the palace in 
(|iiestion, is represented more than (ince mi the slabs from 
Sennacherib's palace, whicli were discovered b\' Layaid 
and are now in the British lliiseum. Everyone recognizes 
in them wonderfully instructive illustrations of the wa\' 
in which the great Assyrian palaces were constructed—- 
how the mounds were raised by the forced labour of 
many captives, and how the imtinished colossal bulls 
were dragged up to their places on tin* platforms, 
'the king speaks of the female colossi as being- perfect 
in form, and their Inulies as shining lilo* tin* bright day- - 
words doubtless intemlecl to describe tin* brilliant effect 
which they must have liad wln-n first set up in all their 
original and pristim- newm*ss. 'The slabs used in tin* 
construction of the palan.- were cut off on both sides 
whilst still ' in their mountain detached, and transported 
to X^ineveh. Some of tlie winged hulls, lion.s, and female 
colossi, however, were completed in the district of tlie 
Balatlans, and brought to Xineveh fto all appearance) 
afterwards. 

At this point Seimacherih toadies upon another subject, 
namely, the casting of bronze. He says that when in 
earlier days the kings Ids fathers desired to make an 
image of themselves in bronze to set up within the palaces, 
they caused all the artisans to groan in their reproduction, 
and from want of instruction and comprehension of the 
matter, poured out oil. and sheared sheep in their land 
for the work of their desire. Whether this refers to 
divination by means of oil and the making of otierings, 
as King suggests, I am unable to say, but it seems very 
probable. Sennacherib, however, “ the chief of all kings- 
wlio lias knowledge of work of every kind, ’ through the 
clever understanding which the (divine) prince X'iii-igi- 
azaga (the god Ea) had conferred, by his own research. 
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he took into deep consideration, and by the counsel of his 
understanding and tlie iiujuiry of Ids mind, he con.structed 
the bronze-work and produced it artistically. By his 
superior scienct', therefore, he was able to make great 
columns of bronze, and colossal lions open of knee ” — 
that is, in all probability, with the legs separated from 
each other, and not joined by the cor<‘ of metal which the 
kings preceding him had to content themsel\-es with when 
they caused similar work to be executed. Of great beams 
and smaller woodwork h<‘ made, tlierefoiv, the framework 
for twelve great ijolislmd lions, with twelve glorious (bull 
and lion) colossi, which were perfect in form ; and twenty- 
two female (ajlussi mantk.'il witli glorious strengtli ami 
benevolence, and abounding in exuberant force. 

According to the command of the god. then. Sennacherib 
made moulds of cla\'. and poured the bronze within them . 
and as in the casting of half-sliekel pieces, he made their 
form perfect. Two of these brazen cohjssi were overlaid 
with what is suggested to ha\e been gilding, and were 
placed, with others of limest(,)ne and male and female 
colossi of alabaster, in the gati.-s of Ids palaces. The king- 
then speaks of the sublime columns (jf copj)er ", with the 
great columns of cedar, the produce of Mount Amanus, 
which he covered with copper and lead (probably an alloy 
formed with these two metals), and erected upon lion- 
colossi, setting up beams as a framing for their doorways. 
Then upon female colossi of alabaster, with those made of 
bronze, which were covered with gilding ( and yet <jthers 
made of a substance called ijii-annn (possibly a kind of 
zinc), whose forms were brilliant, he erected columns of all 
the kinds of wood regarded by the A.ssyiians as precious — 
M-su-wood. cypress, cedar, dupranii, pine, and -^rudd. on 
which a plating of />o.sv/(?/-metal and silver was placed, 
and erected as the colonnades fb of ■■ his lordly dwelling ". 

To this point the text agrees with that of Meissner and 
Host in their Bd u 'rn^ch rlffca Sunliwdi-i. taken from texts 
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already well known. The references to images of mountain- 
> wethers which that edition contains are omitted, but tlii' 
great slabs of t n r-miiin-hunda , alabaster, etc., for the 
Wcxlls of the chambers are referred to. though in a some- 
what shorter form than in Meissner and Kost. In both 
texts the slabs are de.scribed as lieing produced wonder- 
fully. from which may be gathered that the king refer.s 
to the bas-reliefs with which they were sculptured. Next 
comes his account of the irrigation-works which he 
instituted. In order to have wat<-r daily in abundance, 
he caused swinging beams and Imckets of bi’onze to be 
cajustructed, and set up the necessary framework over the 
wells — a description of the shadouf, with which many 
travellers in the East are well actjuainted. '■ As for 
those palaces," says .Sennacherib. '■ I caused them to be 
produced beautifully — the surroundings of the palace 
L made delightful as the wonderment of multitudes of 
peoplt — I called its name ' The Palace which has n(.i 
ri\al 

The next thing de.scrihed by .Sennacherib is the great 
park, •• like IMount Aniaims.” which he idanted. wherein 
Were all herbs and fruit-trees, trees produced on the 
iiKjuntains. and in the land of Chaldea, with trees bearing 
wool. This, as Mr. L. W. King points out,^ must be a 
reference to the growing of cotton, as is shown by the 
statement that the material was useil for clothing (see 
below). Here, again, the text ditiers from that translated 
Ijy ifeissner and Host, which also refers to the park (or, 
rather, plantation) in question, but omits the description 
of the wool-trees. 

And now we come to .Sennacherib s work upon the city 
of Xineveh, that great city concerning which there is still 
so much mystery — mystery which will continue to exist 
until not only the ruins of the site in its narrowest 

1 Proctt'lhiii' of Ihi of Biflf'il Arrl„i oloiiy. Deeemt.er. 190!), 

pj). 339 ff. 


X / 
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sense, but all the outlying districts, including the suburbs 
incorporated as time ■went on, shall have been explored. 

From ancient times, the king saj'S. the area of the city 
had been 9300 cubits in its circuit (fis'd lilni diUd meat 
tna ideu aiui'iiat siihuf 1 1 met i-.di ). and he makes the 
rather surprising statement tliat the princes going before 
him had n<jt caused tlie inner and outer walls to be 
con.structed, -which, if true, shows liow confident they were 
that the place would never be taken by an enemy, at least 
in their time. This, liowever, must have made it all the 
easier for the king to add the extra (cubits) by 

which he claims to have enlarged its extent. This text 
also gives us the imjiorlant information tliat the dil-hun. 
a measure of ■which the e<juivalt.'nce has been hitherto 
unknown, is the same as tlie wliich is generally 

read ammat^ (;r cubit. The great w.-dl of which he 
records the laying of the foundations was called Batl- 
rnijjahi-Jji-l a laiiTa-diXu.. wJiich he translates as (Idni -ai 
nahirtrii-di nakien siili[Hi. ‘'The wall wlmse glory o\’er- 
throws the '‘iiemy. ’ lie made tlie brickwork 40 ( cubits) 
thick, whicli would probably not greatly exceed the 
estimate of the late (ieorgi.- Smith, who reckoned it to 
have been about •oO feet, but added that excavation would 
probably decide that point — it would certainly decide the 
length of the measure designated or faildiLin, as used 

in As.syria. The height of the walls he raised to 180 
tipki, which, according to Diodorus, should amount to 
a total of about 100 feet. In this great wall he caused 
to be opened to the four winds ’ fifteen gates — “ before 
and behind, on both sides, for exit and entrance.” He 
then proceeds to give their names ; — L ihur- > kki tk-Asbiir. 
“ May the viceroy of the god A.ssur be strong,” was the 
name of the gate of A.sMir of the city of A.ssur; Sapin- 
(jimir-itakiri, “ the overwhehiier of the whole of the 
enemy,” was the name of the gate of Sennacherib of 
the land of Halzi ; whilst Enlil laukin-palta, “ Enlil 
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establishev of my rule,” Avas the appellation of the gate 
of llamas of Gagal. Su-Sin-dhe-erihu Iff'i hid molt i-eril-l.d 
kiiini- 2 ?usi-.<n. “Establish the reign of Sennacherib AA’ith 
the constellation of the coat-of-mail,” was the long name 
of the gate of Enlil of the city of Kar-Xinlil : whilst the 
coN’ered gate had the comparatively short name of 
.]ruiesdf-s( i‘-itsdkl’l. ■' Sender fortli of the llesh of tlie 
fever,’ The gate of the city Siljaniba was called Diiiunq 
dhnuv^ i1 {-) l‘rrih->>d hhiit. "the choice of wheat 

and cattle remains within it ; ” whilst the gati/ of Halahhi 
(hlalah) in i\h‘sop(jtamia — proftably mit Cilicia, which is 
Hilakku — aa’us called idn/x/o/ Jui/h "the bringer 

of the produce of the wooded heights,” These were the 
gates looking towards tin- suinise, facing th(.‘ south 
and east. 

durning to the other side. ^bAn/ viZ/v/,' Iii'U'lillJi and 
iidtti, '■ Hmlad. l)estower <.»f abundance on the land, vas 
tile name of the gate of Adad as god of richness of 
vegetation ; ( rd xilqih zdud'iii (\'ar. d( q )~id . " I ra. 
destroyer of my enemies." was that of the gate of Hadad 
of the city of Tarbisu ; and Xdiindrn idi^ir df/i hdlnfi-id. 
“ Nannar. protector of the crown of my dominion.” was 
the name he appropriately gave to tlie gate of .Sin. the 
moon-god. This made a total of tliree gates facing the 
north. 

The third and final section gives tlie names of the five 
gates on the Avest. Ed rnusesir hi iipl- 'di , - Ea. the director 
of injr Avater-.springs," Avas tlie name of the gate of the 
watering-places; Miiseribdt hiih'irtl dadnu, "the bringer- 
in of the tribute of the peoples,” AA'a.s that of the Quay- 
gate; Katre Sumudi a- Tenie kirib-hi omuA, “the presents 
of the Sumu’-ilites and the Temites enter Avithin it, ’ Avas 
the name of the gate of the land of Bari. Pakidat kalaind , 

“ the guardian of ev’erything,” Avas the gate of the tribute 
palace or armoury — possibly a museum of all that the 
As,syrians considered as curious and precious in the Avay 
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of tribute, u'ifts, and tvophie.'^. Finally, there M'as Sor-nr 
miUHCVinqlt u(ij)oh .•'■(/ r/n, " Sar-ur, ivlio overthrows the foe 
of the kino-.” which m'us the name of the gate huufhlri, 
a word of ilouhtful meaning. ■' Altogether five gates of 
the direction of the M'est. ’ 

Here Sennacherib gives an account of the outer wall, 
named Binl- ni'i-rri lO -huhihjin , ••'that which tm'rities the 
enemy, ’ as he translates it. The depth <jf the foundations 
of the wall was for the purpose of frustrating any 
attempts at und(,'rmining. Digging down .54 '/''c, the 
workmen reached • the waters of the nnilerground 
courses' , and at that point blocks of stone were placed 
as a foundation, and it was then carried up to the 
heiglit fixed upon for tin* coping with further massive 
blocks. Cii'il.-kil I made skilful its tvork," 

tin; king concludes. He then repeats that he enlarged 
the area of Ninex'eh, the city of his dominic.m, bnjadening 
its open s[)aces, and making it bright " like the day " —an 
improveiiu.mt which Driental cities often tvant i.'Veii more 
than Occidental ones. The outer wall, which he had 
caused to b.; constructed, he m-ide high like a mountain. 
Above and b.dow tlu' city he constructeil plantations 
setting therein the vegetation of the mountains and the 
crjuntrit.'S around — all the (sweet-smelling) herbs of the 
land of Heth (Palestine and Pluenicia). and plants called 
iiiiD'i’i, among which, nmre than in the home-land, fruit- 
fulness increased. Every kind of mountain-vine, and all 
the fruits of tin- nations, (swei't-sme-lliiig) herbs, and 
.'o'edd-tree' Sennacherib planted for his subjects (/(oVdi : 
probably the higiu-r classes of the people — li>rds or 
chiefs — .-ire meant). 

And this itaturally leads the king to speak of tlu- 
arrangemeiits he made for the water-supply, which was 
of the utmost importance, not onl\' for his paries and 
plantations, but also for the city in general. The water 
of the Khosr, an important stream tiowing through 
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Nineveh, luid taken a low level for a conNiderable time, 
and “ among' the kings niy fathers no one C(jntines them, 
and the}' flow into the Tigrrs ", he add.s, using the 
present tense to give greater vividness to the narrative. 
To increase the sources of snppl\', therefore, he dug and 
caused a watercourse to he carried from the horders of 
the city of Kisiru, tln-ough height and lowland, and 
made the water availahle for the district of Nineveh, 
conducting it among those orchards by means of irrigation- 
channels. For the purpose of arranging the work and 
seeing for himself, he made a journey to a place called 
Bit-remame, at the foot of Musri, a luouutain. and 
ascending to the city of Flnmna-ijinna with some 
difliculty, found wells ab<j\e the cities Dhr-lstar. Sibaniba. 
and Sulu. The .springs of these he enlarged, and turned 
into a resei'X'oir. Iflflicult mountains and steep places 
were cut through with i)ickaxes, and the outflow was 
directed to the land around Nineveh. " I strengthened 
their channels like the heaping up of the hills." the king 
■says, " I placed those waters within them — according to 
the plan I added them to the waters of the Husur 
(Kho.sr) for ever." With these, apparently, he watered 
all the people's orchards, ami in winter a thousand 
corntields aljove and below the city. 

To stop the force of the current the king created 
a swamp, and planted reed.s and rushes within it. and 
let loose there wild-fowl, wild-swine (lit. swine of the 
reeds), and some kind of forest -animal, possibh' deer. 
In accordance xvith tin- word of the god (of the place), 
the vines, all the fruit-trees, the •'<(/’'7/''-trees. and the 
herbs, throve considerably more than in the homeland ; 
the cypress, palm, and all the tree.s flourished, and pro- 
duced shoots plentifully. The reed plantations prospered, 
the birtls of heax'eii and the wild-fowl of distant places 
built their ne.sts, and the wild-swine and forest-creatures 
spread abroad their young. The trees useful for building. 
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which grew on the spot, he used in the construction of 
liis palaces. Tlie trees bearing wool the}' .stripped, and 
beat out for garments. 

The completion of the -work upon the palace was 
marked by a great festival, 'worthy of such a king, 
who, whatever may have been his conduct with regard 
to othi.-r nati<jns, was at least mindful of the welfare 
of his own people. The gods and goddesses of Assyria 
were assembled in tie* palace, and \ictims in great 
number were sacriticed. and there the great king offered 
his gifts. There was oil from the .s/hv/n-trees (which 
must therefore ha\e been the olive, or something similar), 
with produce from the plantations more than in the 
lands M'hence the trees therein came. At the dedication 
of the palace, he .says, lie .saturated the heads of the 
people of his land, probably with the oil of those trees, 
and he tilled their bodies with wine and mead. The* 
inscription ends with the usual e.Khortation to those 
•■among the kings his sons ’ who should come after: — 

“ For after days, among tlie kings my sons, whose 
name As.sur shall call for the shepherding of land and 
people — when this wall grows old and decays, let him 
renew its ruin, let him hud the inscriptions written 
with my name and anoint them with oil ; let him 
sacrifice a victim, and restore them to their place. A.ssur 
and Istar will hear his prayers.” 

After a double-ruled line comes the date — 

“ Month Ab, eponymy of Ilu - itti - ia, governor of 
Damascus.” 

A duplicate text gives another date, containing the 
day of the month (8th, 18th, or 28th), in the eponymy 
of . . . -usur, probably Xabu-bel-usur, governor of a place 
ending in . . . -nunna. This official was eponym for the 
preceding year, so that the inscription was written in 
the year 696 b.c., and the cylinder itself a year later, 
namely, 695. 
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How many modern rulers could say that they have 
done as much for the capital of their country as 
Sennacherib claims to have done for Xineveh ( He 
probably did not do it with his own monej", but he 
saw to the work, and seemingly superintended it. The 
labour, too, was cheap, for it was that of the men 
captured in his wars, and tells, as only too commonly 
ill those barbarous days, of the intiiction of unspeakable 
hardship and misery on many of those unfortunate men, 
as may be judged from the representations of the task- 
masters o\er them, who, it is clear, were not sparing 
of the whip. We see the winged bulls, of colossal 
dimensions, sometimes lying down on the sledges (which 
are in the form of a boat or Assyrian ship), sometimes 
standing up, carefully propped so as to prevent breakage, 
being dragged and forced forward, upon rollers, by means 
of ropes and enormous leiers. In the background are 
the .soldiers of the guard, and behind them extensive 
wooded hills. In other sculptured pictures, however, it 
is apparently the pleasure-grounds of the palace which 
we sec, with a background showing an avenue of trees, 
alternately tall and short, on the banks of the river, 
whereon are boats, and men riding astride on inflated 
skins. At what is apparently yet another stage of the 
journey, we see the great king himself in hi.s hand- 
chariot superintending the work. The background con- 
sists of reeds and rushes, wherein are deer and a wild 
sow with a litter of young. One of the slabs copied 
by Layard he describes as " Obelisk or stone in boat 
This i.s apparently floating in the water, and being 
dragged by long rows of labourers, who tug at the ropes 
attached to it. Many of them are naked, and all seem to 
be toiling in the water. The ropes attached to the boat- 
like sledges or rafts are excessively lung, and even in the 
incomplete state of the slabs as Layard saw them, thirty- 
six men to each may be counted. The great pioneer of 
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Assyi'iological exploration ^ives an excellent drawing of 
a winged bull and winged human tigure from one of the 
gates in the old wall of Nineveh, showing how very 
excellent the Avork of Sennacherib’s stone-carvers was. 
It is said that some of the.se sculptures have of late years 
been destroyed, and if this he the ea.se it is an irn'parable 
loss. Fortunately, wc have Layard's drawings of this and 
other monuments, but though I'eallt' excellent they ai’e 
but a poor substitute for the colossal oidginals. 


When this paper was i-ead before the Society s(aue 
intere.sting points were raised in the discussion, and it 
has been tlnaight that it w(juld be useful to refer to tlie 
folloAving among them ; — 

Th(‘ xi'J' of N'/no.v'//.— -According to (ieorge Smith, tlie 
west face of the wall is o\'er 21 miles, tlie nc>rth about 
14 miles, the east about 8]- miles, and the south rather 
more than half a mile. The inscriptions seem not to 
recognize any extension of the city outside the walls, 
except that portion which was called liehit Xinno, which 
probably means '* the extension of Nineveh ”, and is 
identitied Avith the Biblical Rehoboth-Ir. As an explana- 
tion of the expre.ssion in Jonah that it was an exceedingly 
great city of three days journey, it has been sugge.sted 
that Ave should include Nimroud on the south and 
Khorsabad on the north, a distance of about 80 miles, 
Avliich, at a speed of about 10 miles a day, avouIcI take 
three days to traverse. For further details, see Murrai/ 
niiisfi'ofrd Bihle-Dictiowiry, pp. oOO-OOI. 

The eurrency u^etl in A'fsyeui. — To all appearance, the 
Assyrians had no coinage, but u.sed pieces of gold and 
silver of the Aveights required, and perhaps marked Avith 
their value. Coined monej^ .seems to appear only in the 
reign of Cambyses, and is referred to on tablets from 
Babylon. Unless Sennacherib confuses the tAvo proce.sses 
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of crtstiuj;' cind strikinj;' (which is not likely), the Y’ieces of 
precious metal used as a iiiediuiii of exchange were cast. 

Were the irraged hulh <i Hittite deeiga — As far as we 
know, the winged bulls were wholly Assyro-Babylonian — 
it was only their arrangement as the deeoratiotis of the 
gates which was of Hittite origin, and if this be the 
correct explanation it is contirmed by recent discoveries 
see Garstang in the Atnnd^ nj Arrlurnhigy <ii><l 
Andh ropotiigij. December, lOOS. pD. xl, xli,. It is to be 
noted, however, that A,ssur-na>ir-apll. king of Assyria 
8S.3 i!.c'., als(j placed winged lions or bulls at the entrances 
of his palace. 

The Ar<i ineii -it>t. — These pe(.>ple probably settled tirst in 
the Aramean states, the positions of which are well 
known Aram Xaliaraim, Aram Zobah. etc.), and only 
migrated to Babylonia at a comparatively late date. They 
spoke several slightly- varying dialects, that of .Sam’alla 
'Zenjirli^ being one of the most interesting. 
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BUDDHIST NOTES 

THE “ FIVE POINTS ” OP MAHADEVA ANO THE 
KATHAYATTHU 

By LOUIS 1)E LA VALLEE POUSSIN 

prepai'iiio' an article on Buddhist Councils for 
Hastings’ of Iidi<jion 0 'n<I EfJiies, 

I came to identify the so-called 'Five Points ' of iMaha- 
deva with some heretical ’ tenets of the Kathavatthu. 
If I am right in this identification, and I believe I am, 
the fact cannot be without importance, for it establishes 
a link, hitherto wanting, between the Cingalese tradition 
of the Third Council and the Northern traditions con- 
ci'rning councils and the origin of the Mahasamghikas. 
I do not intend to draw the conclusions that can he 
derived therefrom, namely, as concerns the redaction 
of the Katha\atthu : this hook, one of the richest of 
Buddhist anti(puty, has not yet been studied enough, and 
its interpretation is heset with many difficulties. Careful 
c(unparison with “ Northern documents on sects would 
prove very useful, and, to say the truth, much help will 
be derived from the forthcoming- translation of the Katha- 
vatthu itself. 

What I shall try to do is (1) to "situate” the problem, 
and in doing so I shall refer to the excellent article of 
IMr. V. A. Smith : “ Identity of Piyadasi with Asoka 
IMaurya, and some connected Problems” (JRAS., 1910, 
p. 827) V: (2) to .show that the author (?) of the 

* The title is somewhat misleading ; therefore Professor R. O. Franke 
("Buddhist Councils at Rajagaha and VesfUi'’; JPTS., 1908) and 
myself {‘‘Buddhist Councils": 21uetoii and hvlian Antiquary, 1908) 
may be excused for having ignored Hr. V. A. Smith’s origina and 
persuasive views. 

JKAS. 1910. 


•27 
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Kathavatthu has dealt vitli the * Five Points ” styled 
“ Mahadeva's Points 

I 

1. According to Bhavya ( Nikaj'abhedavildiahga - 
vyakhyana)d there is a tradition — which we know from 
elsewhere to be a tradition of the Sammitiyas ’ — that 
a council was held at Pataliputra, 137 A.B., under the 
king's Xanda and Mahapadnia.^ The controversy seems 
to luive been concerned with the Five Points [of 31aha- 
deva], and to liave resulted in the ilaliasainghikas’ schism. 

2. Again, according to tlie same Bliavya, professing to 
follow the Sthaviras' tradition, a council was held at 
Pataliputra, IbO a.u., under Dharmasoka, on some contro- 
verted points (vivadii cu.iitK), and resulted in the Maha- 
sainghikas’ schism. 

3. According to Vasuinitra(Samayabhedoparacanacakraj,^ 
a council at Pataliputra, 100 A.B., under Asoka, on the 
Five Points [of Mahadeva] ; Mahasftmghikas’ schism. The 
same tradition upud Yuan-Chwang (Beal, i, p. 1-50), who 
knows Mahadeva by name, but does not allude to the 
Five Points. 

To sum up, several traditions indicate that there was 
a council concerning the Five Points, and that this contro- 
versy was the origin of tlie Mahasiimgliika sect. 

Concerning Mahadeva — 

1. Bhavya mentions two originators of tlie Five Points. 
We may summarize his narrative as follows ; ^ “ In the 

^ See Rockhill, Liji uf Bnddlm, pp. ISl ft'. I have u^^ecl the “red" 
edition ot Tandjur. J/i/e, vol. xc. 

- ilahjugho.-.alui'-avajra'.s Siddhaiita, the tieati.se quoted hy IVas.siliett'. 
ji. -260 (287), fol. I3;T^ of iny copy, a precious g-itt of AI. de Stcliei tiatskoi. 

“ See V. A. Smith. .TRAS., 1901, p. Sol. The Tilietan ha> “ King 
Nanda and ilahapadma " : but the remark' of Rockhill. i/A, p. 18ti. 
note, do not seem conclusive. 

’* See Wassiliefl', ji. 223 (24.7) ff. 

•' In the words of ilanjughosahasavajra ; Rockhill's translation seems 
to be inaccurate. On Mahfaleva, see Professor Rhys Davids, .IRAS 
1892, p. 9. 
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year 137 after the Xirviina, at the epoch of the kings 
Nanda and Mahapadma, in Piltaliputra, Mara the wicked 
(under the name) ‘ Bhadra ’ {hzaii-po), wearing the cloth 
of a monk, exliihited manifold iiuracles, and owing to the 
Five Points created a great division of the Church . . . 
[These Points are part of the doctrine of the Maha- 
samghikasd For, later,] from a branch of the Gokulikas, 
the sthavira named Caitika. This man, an ascetic named 
ilahadeva, became a monk, ivsideil on the mountain 
‘ where is a caitya and professing the [Five] Points of 
the Mahasfunghikas. created the sect named Caitika.' 

2. ^lore details in Taranatha (pp. 41 = 51 ), where occurs 
Mahiideva as the originator of the Five Points ; 

3. And in Yuan-Chwang (Beal, i. p. 117). See Watters 
(i, p. 2G7j, who refers to the Abhidharmamahavibhrisa- 
sastra. Mahadet'a, a parricide, a matricide, an arhatciile. 
committed .schism with ecjual .success and perversity. He 
defeated his adversaries in the council and e.stablished his 
doctrine in Pataliputra ; while the orthodox (500 arhats). 
embarked in rotten boats on the Ganges, were going to 
Kasmir b}' aerial ways. 

4. Whether, as pointed out b}' Watters, our schismatic 
has something to do with the IMahadeva of Buddhaghosa. 
a saint and a missionary (.Samantapasadika, Pali 1 inaya, 
iii, p. 31(3) — whether he is merely an incarnation of Siva, 
as suspected b\' Professor Kern — we confess u'e do not 
know. It is safer to believe that there was a .‘schismatic 
Mahadeva. 

II 

Concerning the tenets of Mahfideva, we possess, from 
Pali and Tibetan .sources, short formulas ” or points 
(;/:]/( = vastu), which are very like some other '•aphorisms ’ 
of Buddhist antiquity ; for instance, the points ” of the 

' “ In den chine.'^i.schen Memoii'eii Tsclm-'.in-thMnig-ki sogar 

dass die Anhaiiger Mahadeva'-i .'.icli Maha'aiugUika^ lieiiaimt hatten 
ajuid Tfiraiifitha, p. *29^5). 
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Council of Vaisali and the rules of the Pratiinoksa as 
^iven ill the Mahavj’utpatti. These formulas may be the 
actual words of the schismatic (or the schismatics), the 
“ phrases ” or “ idioms ” into which the sectarian tenets 
were embodied. 

We possess also some moi-e explicit documents, Pali, 
Tibetan, and Chinese, which seem to be commentaries 
or rather glosses on the “ points These commentaries 
do not always agree, and there are also discrepancies in 
the wording of the “ points ’ tbemselves. 

Let us begin with the sources which explicitly refer 
to Mahadeva — sources to be compared with the Pali 
documents which profess to refer to the Third Council ; 
and to make the reading easier, let us begin with two 
documents en hutijiii/e fIo.tr, two Chinese “ commentaries " 
on the “ points ”. 

1. According to the Abhidharmamahfivibhasasastra, the 
live tenets of ^lahfideva, as translated by Watters,^ are — 

(1) “An arhat may commit a sin under unconscious 
temptation.” 

(2) “ One may be an arhat and not know it." 

(8) “An arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine. ’ 

(4) “One cannot attain arhatship without the aid of 
a teacher.” 

(5) “The ‘noble ways’ may begin with a .shout, that 
is, one meditating seriously on religion may make such 
exclamation as ‘ How sad ! ’ and by so doing attain 
progress towards perfection.” 

2. According to Palladius - — 

(1) “ Obwohl die Arhants slindlos siiid, giebt es solche, 
welche sich Schwiichen zu Schulden kommen lassen.” 

' Nanjio, Xo. T263, a commentary on Jnanapr.i^thuna (see Takakusu, 
.JPTS. , ISlO.j, p. T29). See Watters, I. p. 207. 

" Arbtiteu tier Ptkinger Mis&ion, ii. p. 122. quoted rtpinl Taranatha, 
p. ‘293. As appears from (4), the source of Palladius is not the source 
of Watters. 
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(2) “ Eiii Arhant kaim sich auch nieht als Arhant 
anerkeniien, obwohl er in der That ein solchcr ist. " 

(3) Der Arhant kann Zweifel und Missverstandnisse 
haben.” 

(4) ■' Der Arluiiit kann sich von seiner Wnrde durch 
Versicliernnoen anderer iiberzeu^en. " 

(5) “ Die Stininie (die Ausnifunojen ) kann als Hnlfs- 
mittel bei der Vervollun^' dienen. ” 

3. Accordino- to Vasuinitra ^ — 

(1) “ Gzhan-oyis ue-Viar-hs!>rub-pa.’' 

(2) “ m «e.s-pa.’’ 

(3) Soni-ni.” 

(4) “ Gzhan-e yi raam-par-spyod-pa. ’ 

(5) “ Lam sgra-hbyin-pa dan bcas-pa. " 

4. According to Bliavya (fol. 179'') and to Tarauatha 
(p. 41. 20-.'52) — - 

(1) “ Gzhan-la Ian gdab-pa.” 

(2) “ 3Ii ses-pa.” 

(3) ■“ Yid ofiis-pa. " 

(4) “ Yoiis-su l3[r]tag-pa.'’ 

(5) “ Bdag-hid gso-bar bj-ed-pa ni lam yin-te. " 

5. According to Vinitadeva — ' 

(3, 2, 1) “ Som-fii dan mi ses-pa yod-de bstan dgos-so.” 

' See \Va-..iiliett, p. ggS 11. The Points ai'e quoted — (1) A' tlie 

origin of the Alahasainghikas* schism ; (*2) as adhered to hy the Maha- 
sainghikas : “In the Arhats. there is ... : 2 and S 

wanting ; (3) as adhered to hy the Bahuh-utiyas and the Haimavatas. 

- The Points are quoted liy Bliavya (.'ce Rockhill, Lij' . pp. 131 tl. ) 

(1) as the origin of the schism ; 12) as adhered to by the Ekavyavaharikas 
(with variants, a. cltjrd -hcom-pn-nmm-^ kyo.it gzhan-dittj-rfi> hdoii~j>a h.^yruh. 
por hyt-tl-do . . . e. ^duy-h.-yim/ ^poit-holii him yod-do) ; (.1) on the 

Bahusrutivas : dijixi-ltcom-pa-ntotti'^-ht i/zhoii-yyh tii--hor-h'ifon-po lisyruh- 
paho . yoit-dofj-por bsyraip-pohi him yah yofl-do . mham-po r hzhug-pa-ht 
yah-dny-poi' hjity-pci-Ja {"i) yixhdo •, (4) the " Piirvasthaviras deny the 
Five Points ; the first one = ih/rn-licoin-po-nmm^-hi yzliui)-i/yi[^] .^lon-hh 
h^ynib-pa ni [ini-d-do]. 

- Nikayahhedopade.sana nama sanigraha ir), fol. ISS** (Tandjur, Jldo. 
xc)— doctrine of the Lokottaravadins. 
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(4) “ llbras-bu-la ^zhan-^yi brda-sprod dgos-so.” 

(5) “ Sdug-bsiial sinos-siii sdug-bsiial tshig-tu brjod-pas 
lam skye-bar l.igyuv-ro.” 

6. IMahadeva, according to Tiiraiiatlui (p. 41. 14-51), 
first proclaimed his liere.sy in the following stanza : — 

'■ Lha-rnams ma-rig-pa-^ds b.sliis 
lam ni sgra-yi rgynn-la.s bynn 
the-th.som can-rnanis gzhan-gyis hjiig 
hdi ni .sahs-rg\ as bstan-pa yin.’’ ^ 

It will be seen that the heretical tenets in the Katlui- 
vatthu, ii, 1—5 (6),-' agree witli the Tibetan and Chinese 

points sometimes in meaning, sometimes in wording, 
sometimes in both. 

Firxt Poi lit . — The reading (>f Vasnmitra may be trans- 
lated \_arhatah] parnijii 'iipoJaii\ih. '/nlrn is doubtful ; 
••igriib is one of the words which cannot be safely 

transposed ” into Sanskrit : one has the e<|uivalents : 
va.'lh, yam, arj, anii^fha, ralhd, upajiad. Jnir. This last 
(iniion-par hyruh-jia = abJunirhdra) is far from being 
the most common, and I only claim for provisional 
acceptance of the translation parena apaJidra. 

If it turns out to be right, we have to recognize here 
Kathavmtthu, atthi arahato pardpahCiro ti. 

The reading of Bhavya and Taranatha is translated 
by Schiefner “ der Antwort ”, by Rockhill, “ answer to 
another,” or “advice to another”. But our Lexx. give 
the equivalence lan-hdehs-pa = I'isarjayati = (1) “answer 
questions, so the Pali visajjeti ” (Divyavadana, p. 162. 20, 
and Index), (2) “to emit, to create,” etc. There is, 
therefore, a curious analogy between Bhavya’s lesson 

* See below, p. 421. 

" The.se figures refer to the .sections in Kuthfix atthuppakarana (PTS., 
1894—/) ; the Atthakatha (JPTS., 18S9) (lilter^, 2, 3, and 4 forming 2. 
The reader will, of course, compare Profes.sor Rhys Davids’ article, 
■‘Schools of Buddhist Belief," JRAS., 1893. 
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and another reading of the Kathavattliu. [a-^uvi xuJd'd.] 
risattlii = ris,\-~fi} 

From the other variants apud Bhavya, it follows that 
there has not been unanimity in the exegesis of this Point, 
which is made by several additions to “ clearly ” refer to 
the teaching necessary to an arhat (as heretics say).- To 
say the truth, the Pali interpretation is far from being- 
conclusive. 

****!(& 

The Tibetan wording of the S<xond Point is clear ; 
mi H<x-pa =: iij i)dnuin. The Katlinvatthu has nifhi 
II ixdmto iinndno.in ti ’ (ii, 2). 

But the meaning cannot be as easily ascertained. With 
what sort of ignorance are we concerned r It happens 
that an arhat is ignorant of the names of men or women, 
of herbs and trees, of the direction of a road (ii, 2. 22-3).’’' 
But according to the orthodox author of the Pali treatise, 
an arhat is not unaware of [his possessing] the fruits of 
Hrotaiipatti ... of arhat.ship.^ Compare the translation 

’ Kuthuvatthu : "Atthi araluito asacisukkavi^attliiti " (ii. 1. 1) . . . 
‘ ■ Handa hi Alarakayika devata arahato a■5ueiaukka^•i^attlliIn upasain- 
liaranti ■■ (u, 1. 3) . . . “Atthi arahato parupaharo ti " (li, 1, 23). lu 
the words of Profe.ssor Rhys David.s. “Can an arahat he guilty (un- 
wittingly and through the action of M.'ira) of indecency''” Succubus 
deities are here intended. The Kathavatthu denie.s, against the Seliyas 
(comm.), the possibility of such an event, and refers to a formal assertion — 
too formal '. — of Buddha liiniself (ii, 1. -31) ; it admits parripaliCira in this 
'■ense only that “others” (pare) may “take away (iipn-ninhareyyuin) 
the robe of an arahat, etc. (ii, 1, 23). 

Addition (?) of betan-pa and uloioiiii (.see p. 417, n. 2: Arhan/a/i 
parair (or piarena) deiitah sddhyanti). 

^ Compare Milinda, pp. 266-7 (Rhys Davids translation, ii. ji. 160). 
Ignorance concerning such trivial matters even in a Buddha, see the 
rather heretical assertion, JRAS., 1S!)4, p. 372, n. 2. 

■* One may refer to Professor Rhys Davids' excellent article on Arhat 
in Hastings Encyelopadia, I, p. 774 (quoting Majjhima, III, p. 100 ; see 
also Ahguttara, V, pp. loo, 162), and to the delicious Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists (Sisters), PTS., 1909. The history of Ananda clearly shows 
that a clever man is well aware of his spiritual deficiencies (Culla, xi, 1, 6), 
but it may be said that Ananda is not an ordinary “ ordinary man ” 
(prttiagjana) (Ahguttara, I, p. 225). 
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of Watters and Palladius. Last, not least, the ienorance 
Ilia}’ be the ignorance of the Law. 

****** 

Th 'n‘<l Faint. — Tlie •'-■oni-/// of Vasumitra is /ATa/t'se ; 
the tjirl-fin.ix of Bhavya,, etc., is riinati (mufi-dvaijant). 
The Kathavatthu has aftfii nraJiafo Iv iikJia. ft (ii, 8, 1 ), 
ntthi nniliiifa riinatitl (ii. 1, •>). 

Doubt can be uuder.stood as bearing on the names of 
men, women, etc. (ii, 8, 21), on arhatship : “Am I an 
arhat ” (ii, 8, 22). But there is a third “ edge ” to the 
problem : Does an arhat have any doubt on the Teacher, 
the Law, tin- Congregation, the rule, the past, the future, 
the past and the future, the things produced by dependent - 
origination?" (ii. 1, 5). Titus understand Watters, 
Palladius, and possibly Vinitadeva too, for his Lokottara- 
vadins seem to say : “ As there arc ignorance and doubt 
in the arhat, teaching is nece.ssary.” * 

#*«-«■« 

Fuurfli Point. — We have now some reasons to suppose 
that the Mahadeva’s Fourth Point will be found in Katha- 
vatthu, ii, 4 : atthi timliato puravitCirand ti. 

^'asumitra’s [arhafa/i] 2 >orast/a (?) vicfiruh {\'(jra)juin)( ?) 
and Bhavya’s imricintmid (or parJk^d) are not clear by 
themselves ; but Vinitadeva’s gloss agrees with the original 
Pali commentary. It may be translated : 2 jhale 2 >aravyd- 
Icnrannitrayujanain = " Anoi\\QV must say [to the arhat] 
that he has ac(iuired the fruit Thus Palladius and 
Kathavatthu, ii, 4, 22 : “ Do others teach an arhat that 
he has obtained the fruit of Srotaapatti ... of arhat- 
ship” ( • ■ . sotdj}nfti 2 ) 1 i(daijo /w/re oitdreyynm . . . ) 
Wassiliett quotes an instance to support the af5rmati\ e 
(heretical) answer : in the Mahisasakas’ Vinaya, the heroes 
of the Vaisali’s Council, Revata and Sarvakama, ask 

' Above, p. 417, under 5. 

- Vyrlkaroti is the phrase used in Pali for ‘‘ declaring' “ one's spiritual 
progress (aH77<7) (Anguttara, A', p. 155, etc.). 
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one another wliether they are arhats or not (dil Taranatha, 
p. 293). 

But Watters has : One cannot obtain arhatship Avithout 
the help of anotlier ; ” and rifanoid seems to be under- 
stood as nieaninu- leadino’ over ”, brinofino- across ” in 
Kathavatthu, ii, 4, 1 tf. ; “ Is an arhat to be led by 
another, dependent on another, etc. ? ” ^ 

T(j sum up, there ai'e three possible translations of the 
■ Points ’ 2-4, naiiieh', (1) an arhat may be ignorant of 
the names of men . . . ; he has doubts on such matters 
. . . ; he learns them from other.s ; (2) an arhat may be 
unaware of his arhatship ; he doubts whether he is an 
arhat ; he gets certitude from the a.sseveration of another: 
(3) being ignorant and subject to doubt, an arhat ought 
to receive instruction. 

The last interpretation gives us probably (h the original 
meaning of Mahadeva. His sloka - is somewhat obscure, 
but the general import .seems to be a strong depreciation 
of the arhats — if arhats are really concerned: ‘‘Gods 
(arhats O are deceived (or beguiled) by ignorance ; Path 
is produced by the stream of voice : who doubt, enter 
[into the Path] through other.s : such is the teaching of 
Buddha.” 

Fifth Point. — The Tibetan tradition shows a great 
variety of forms. 

(1) Vasumitra : niCiruo rdij-iijllrinirno mhitah (pv iahclo- 
dintnriiii . in Pali viicihJtcdr)i(i), Path is accompanied by 
emission of voice.” That is a tenet of the Mahasamghikas,^ 
and Vasumitra adds that they affirm ; “ Sutiering causes 
Path : to say ‘ Sutiering ! ’ is useful ; in order to abandon 
sutiering, wisdom is of use (?).” 

' But. again, the “croj.sing over” may refer to doubt ; ritiiinaJcankha 
is a well-known {dna'.e. see Childers. 

- See above, p. 41S. 

'' Arhats are kings ^fiminutidpra^iy and god> uppaftidt^ra^, 

in Vibhahga (PTS., 1904), p. 42*2. 

See aV)Ove, p. 417, n. 1. 
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(2) Vinitadevil, instead of the “ Point giv’e.s ns a gloss : 
“ Saying ‘ Suttering ! pronouncing ‘ Suttering ! Path is 
born. ’ Compare Watters and Palladius. 

(8) Bhavya is ob.scure, and, I may say, troublesome. 
It is difficult to guess what is meant by Rockhill’s 
■■ restoration of the seif or Schiefner's • Wiederherstellung 
der Selbstheit ", and how sucli “ restoration ’’ may be said 
to lie the ■■ Path ’. The Sanskrit rendering seems to be 
something like dtiaaixiyiinaiii /ndi‘ii<i)/. (ixo-ha = pux, 
" to feed,” ^ may be connecteel with the dltdra. of the Pali 
tradition thLll'hdhdro ni<i<jij<i ii(ia ni, for one of the meanings 
oi dlidru is “ food ; but Ixlag-d itl (utmon) cannot be an 
ecjuivalent of fhihkha, which we want in this place ( ?). 

(4) The following tenet of the Lokottaravfldins [apad 
Vasumitra), xamdJiito pi rdann hhdxate.- “one speaks 
even in trance, during xiunddhi or xinndpufti." is not 
reckoned as one of the “ Points ”, but, as it will be s^en 
from the Pali sources, it is not here without interest. 

(.5) The Mahasamghikas .seem to maintain the contrary. 
They say, concerning Buddha: nrfy (ndxfjfi/) apl iia 
radafi nifjidiii xdmdhitufvdt — “ he does not .say even 
' no , for he is always concentrated 

The Kathavatthu deals (ii, (i) with the dtdihdlidrn- 
/.yd/t(7, “ problem concerning the exclamation ‘Suffering!’” 
and (ii, o) with the vucibhedtilrif/td, “ problem concerning 
voice-bursting-out.” 

Ahuniti, “to tell, to relate;” therefore dhuru, “naming, 
pronouncing ; ’ at least, the author understands tlie 
heretical tenet, duldcfictharo maggaiigam maggaparyd- 
inmncrn, as meaning “the phrase ‘suffering!’ is a limb 

* Also cikit.!, “to cure.'’ 

- “ Mnam-par bzhag-pa van t.shig sniralio." 

•' “Jled ces kyan mi gsuns te rtag-tu mnam-par bzhag-pa fiid-kyi 
phyir.” On that doctrine of the “silence of Bhagavat see JRAS., 
1902, April, p. 374, and my Souddhisnu; (1909), p. 2.53. 
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of the Path Not so 1 " answers the Pali ortlioilox ; 
"whosoever says ' sutler in !' (ye /.-ee/ ilakklidu ii rarniii 
bhdmiiti) does not cultivate or produce the Path ( laiujija lu 
hh(7ivenf i)." ‘ P’oinpare Vinitadeva, Watters, and Palladius. 

Emission of voici' is not possible durinu- dhyauas ; such 
is the import of Kathavatthu, ii, d ; ■'<(i indjiu n nii.^xii utlh'i 
|^(lrJhllrll(l fi. Compare the opinion of the Lokottaravadins 
and the Mahasanighikas. 

We opine that, as a matter of fact. Kathavatthu, ii, 
1-5 (01. forms the Pfdi counterpart of the Northern 
Mahadevas " Points Whether these tenets — four con- 
eernine- Arhatship, one concerning Samadhi or Path — are 
rightly styled ^lahadeva's. whether they were the leading 
motive of the diahasamghika schism, is an altoe’ether 
different ([uestion. Again, one may maintain that this 
strongly tied group of points seems to be toi phiv<\ as 
geologists say. in the Northern tradition, whilst it looks 
in the Pali treatise like a hlor I’rriif hjur. But we said 
at the beginning that we should abstain from concluding. 
There are so many " points " in the Kathavatthu that any 
judgment on his value as a Tissan work would appear 
presumptuous. As has been well said by dl. A. Foucher, 
Indian history is too often “ un exercice de philologie 
a I’ttsage des indianistes avec des regies du jeu connues 
des seuls inities 

‘ The exelaraation " Suffering does not ulwiu;. imply the notion of 
the Xoble Truth of suffering ; in the same way, one may realize the 
notion ‘‘space {ilkiKd) is infinite” without being a saint. On the 
importance of such exclamations, see Airs. Rhys UavuK’ Buddhist 
Pfycholoyy, p. 71. note. Compare Kathavatthu, ix, 9 ; xi, 4 ; xviii, 8. 

- Compare JRAS., 19U9, p. .'>77, n. 1. 
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MAHISHAMANDALA AND MAHISHMATI 

Ky J. F. fleet. l.C.S. (Ketd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

ipHE Dipavaihsa tells us (8. 1, 2) that : — “ The far-seeing 
Moggaliputta. having by supernatural vision beheld 
the establishment of the [Buddhist] doctrine in the future 
in the border-land, sent out the Theras itajjhantika and 
others, ('ach with four (co'iiijxcniou-'i). to establish the 
doctrine' in the border-land for the enlightenment of 
st'iitient beings." And it tells us in verse 5 that the 
'I'lieru 3Iahadeva was thus sent to the ilahisa country, 
.Mahisarattha, = .Mahisharashtra. The Mahavainsa, in its 
account of the same matter, calls tliis territory (12. 8, 
20) Mahisamandala, = Mahishamandala. Buddhaghosha, 
dealing with the missions in his Samanta-Pasadikad 
i(U()tes a verse, very similar to that of the Dipavaihsa, 
which mentions it as niff/urili Mii/ii'xi lii . but uses in his 
own prose the forms Mahisakamandala and Mahiiiisaka' : 
in the latter case, with the insertion of a nasal in 
a manner which is not uncommon in Pali. And this 
last form is also found in the Jataka and its commentary.- 
We adopt the form Mahishamandala. because it is the one 
which, in its Pfili shape, has been habitually used by 
other writers. 

Some comments must be made on the passage in the 
Dipavaihsa thus cited : — 

(1) The sending out of the missions took place just 
after the Third Council. The Dipavaihsa, 7. 37, 44, places 
this Council 236 years after the death of Buddha. The 
^lahavaihsa, o. 280, places it in the seventeenth year of 
Asoka. Both authorities, and Buddhaghosha, agree that 

1 See the Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenherg. 3. 314 ff. 

- Ed. Fausboll, 1. 356 ; 5. 145, 16-2, 337. 
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it lusted for nine months. And the Mahavamsa adds 
(12. 2) tluit the missions were sent out in the month 
Karttika. We understand the Dipavaihsa as referring 
to the end of the Council, and the Mahavamsa to the 
commeneeinent of it. And we thus gather that the 
Council began about the middle of January', n.c. 247, 
and ended about the middle of October, and thai the 
arrangements for despatching the missions were made 
before 6 Xovember.* 

(2) The Dipavaihsa, Buddhagho.sha, and the iMalifivaihsa 
all agree that the Council was camvened and the missions 
were sent out by the great priest Moggali[)utta-Tissa ; 
not by Asoka, as is asserted by lax writers. - 

(3) The name of the place or territory to which the 
Tliera Rakkhita was .sent is not stated by the Dipavaihsa ; 
unless, in verse 6, we may amend r/V/dsao;! nbhhucu/anf- 
vdnii. “ having risen into the air (so as to travel through 
it)”, into Vo.^tOA'dsn'iio (ibhluJfio.ntcdnu. or ’r/nnt?v7, “having 
gone to Vanavfvsa ” ; or unless r/'liOKii is a corrupt reading 
of some name ( i Verata) for which Vanavasa was after- 
wards substituted. This name is sujiplied as Vanavasi by 
Buddhaghosha, and as Vanavasa by the Mahrivaiiisa. 

(4) The Avords Avhich we liave i-endered by “in the 

border-land ” are inh i in Averse 1 and puch- 

ehante in A’erse 2 : in both cases the locatiAm singular. 
Professor Oldenberg has rendered them by, respectiA’eh'. 
■'in the neighbouring countries” and “in foreign countries”. 
In deviating from his choice of Avords, AVe ha\ e been guided 
by the point that the term pachchunta, = pmti/anta , 

‘ bordering on, adjacent or contiguous to, skirting V” is 
practicall3' the same Avitli that Avhich avc luiAe in the 
expression pachflui nthivl junapoA'l , presented in, e.g., the 
Vinayapitaka, MahaA-agga, 5. 13. 12, in defining the limits 

’ See my tiible in this Journal, -JT. 

- See. fully, iny remarks in thi^ Journal. 1908. 493. 

^ ilonier-AA'illiams : and compare Childeis. 
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of the Buddliist Madhyadesa or Middle Countiy, and 
appropriately translated there by " border countries "d 
In the accounts of the missions, the Mahavamsa has poeh- 
ch<(nfe>in : Buddhae-hosha has puclichfi nf i mexti junn pddtsu. 

(5) Altoe;ether nine missions were sent out. The name 
of one of the territories is (as wo have said! apparently 
wanting' in the Dipavaihsa. And another territory, called 
thindhara by it, is called Kasmira - and - Glandlia,ra hy 
Buddhag'hosha and the Mahavahisa. (Otherwise, however, 
the three accounts all agree. The order in which the 
missions are named is the same in all three. And in 
the terms of the Mahavahisa (ed. tleiger. 12. :}-8) the 
full list of the territories is : — 

1. Ka'tnira and (laudliara. A, Muharattha. 

•2, MaliL-amaiiclala. •>. Yuiuiloka. 

.■y Vanava-a 7. Him.iv.intdiiudCN.iUa 

4, Aparantaka. S. SuvaiinabUfnni. 

!l. laiiikaiU[)a. i.e. CVyloii. 

Now, Xo. 9, Ceylon, is distinctly not a border-land 
of any Indian Middle Country. But it was hardly 
possible to avoid including the mission to Ceylon along 
with the others. Though, however, that was the most 
important of all the missions, it is mentioned last ; which 
tends to e.\clude it from the same category with the 
others. M’e therefore .separate the other territories from 
Cej^lon, and consider how far they come under the 
detinition of border-lands ; that is, of countries more or 
less adjacent to the Buddhist Middli' Country. 

We easih' recognize what may fairly be called border- 
lands of that country in Xo. 1, Kashmir and Gandhara. 
the latter being, roughly, the modern Peshawar and 
Rawal Pindi Gistricts ; in XM. 4, Aparanta, ' the western 
ends the Koiikan, with (we hold) also northern Gujarat. 
Kathiawad. Cutch (Kachchh), and Sind; in Xo. 5. 

‘ Foi- Ininslations of this passage see SBE., 17. :18. and this Journal. 
1004. 84. Regardiivj thu impossible dimen'^ions assigned to the country 
in other works, see my remarks in this Journal. lOOi. 6.5:1. note 3. 
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3Iaharas]itra, the Dekkan ; in No. 6, Y(7)naloka, ‘ tlie region 
of the Yavaiias taken as meaning tlie Greek settlements 
in the Panjab and its western neighbourhood ; and in 
No. 7, the Himiilayan region. 

There remain Nos. 2, 3, and 8. A.s regards No. 8, the 
case seems fairly clear. .Suvannabhfuni, = Suvarnabhumi. 

‘ the gold-land is understood by the Burmese to be what 
is also called by them Kaniauhade.sa : namely, Lower 
Burma between the rivers Sittaung and .Salwin. with also 
parts of Pegu and 3Ioulmein.* And it has been generally 
believed, until recently, that that territory is really the 
Suvarnabhumi to which the mission was sent.- This 
belief, however, is now abandoned, in view of the position, 
which appears to be well established, that the earliest 
Burmese Buddhism Wc\.s ilahayanist, and I'eached Burma 
from China and only in the fourth century A.iC We 
would supplement that by suggesting that the real Suvarna- 
bhumi is the country in Bengal which is mentioned by 
Hiucn-tsiang as Ka-lo-ua-su-fa-la-na, = Karnasuvarna ; 
(jr el.se the country along the river Son (SOna), also known 
as Hiranyavaha, ‘ the gold-bearer ’. 

No. 3, Yanavasa, can hardly be regarded as a border- 
land if it really means, a.s is usually supposed, the territoiy 
that belonged to Banawasi in North Kanara. That 
understanding, however, is open to (juestion, in view of 

' For a map of the Raiuanna country see hid. Aid.. 22. 328. 

- It ha.s also been understood to be the Golden Khersonese of Ptolem\’ : 
see, e.g., hid. Aid., 13. 372. 

^ See Taw Sein Ko in hid. Ant. 1906. 212. and Report on Arclia-ological 
Work in Burma, 1905-6. 8. 

This change of view, of course, does not in any way impeach the 
credit of the Ceylonese chronicles : <iuite the reverse. Tlie supposed 
fact of an introduction of Buddhism into Burma in the time of Asoka 
does not rest on either them or the .Sainanta-Pasadika : it rests entirely 
on the mistaken identification of the Suvarnabhumi mentioned by them : 
they do not say anything to locate that country in Burma. 

The Burmese have taken over the names of many Indian countries 
and places. Xotably, in addition to a Suvarnabhumi they claim a 
VanavasI, an Aparantaka, a Alaharattha, and even a Mahimsakamandala. 
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the point that Vaijayanti seems better established than 
» Vanavasi as the moi-e ancient name of Banawasi. But 
we must set this detail aside for future consideration. 

That No. 2, Mahishamandala, was a border-land, we 
propose to show now. 

***** 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India says that the Mahisha- 
manclala, thus mentioned as one of the territories to which 
Moggaliputta-Tissa despatched his Buddhist missions, is 
the modern Mysore.^ And this has certainly been the 
belief for a long time past. We do not know exactly with 
whom it originated. Tumour, in 1837, entered Mahisha- 
mandala as “ one of the ancient divisions of India, not 
identified ” and in 18.54 Cunningham said “ this country 
is not known : it may be Maheswara, on the Narbada 
On the other hand, Wilson, at .some time before 1860, 
explained the Mahisliakas of the Mahabharata as “the 
people of Mysore And the identification of Mahisha- 
mandala with Mysore was presented in 1874 as an 
established point, needing no citation of authority, by 
the editor of the Indian Antiqiianj (3. 273). It would 
seem therefore, that the belief is based on something 
which was advanced conjecturally between 1854 and 
1860, and was gradually converted into a supposed 
certainty in a not infrequent manner. And the identi- 
fication is given as a certainty in two other recent works 
which are intended, like the Imperial Gazetteer, to be 
authoritative guides. It is asserted by Mr. Vincent Smith 
in his Aso/m (2nd ed., 1909), p. 44 ; where, by the way, 
the first component of the name is shown in tlie mistaken 
form mciliisa, ‘ lord of the earth . And, to the extent 
that Mahishamandala means, not the hole of the Mysore 

1 Yol. 18 (1908), pp. 162, 169, 2o3, 201. 

^ “ Mahdwanso^ index and glossary, 16. 

s ^ Bhiha Topes, 117. 

* Vishnu-Purana, translation, 2. 178, note 6. 


JBAS. 1910. 


28 
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territory, but ‘‘ the country round [the city] Mysore ”, it 
is presented on p. 14 of Mr. Rice’.s Mysore and Coorg from 
the I ascriptions, which book, “ publislied for Government” 
in 1909, puts forward (we regret to luive to say), as sober 
liistory for the period before A.D. 750, much fabulous 
matter whicli has no basis except in spurious records 
dating from the tenth century and onwards, in late 
chronicles which display great ignorance of the real facts 
of early times, and in legends which we cannot even 
dignify by calling them traditions. 

Support of the views tlius expressed has been found 
in the fact that we liave two AsOka edicts engraved on 
rocks at Siddapura, Brahmagiri, and Jattiiiga-llumesvara 
in the Chitaldroog District of Mysore : it being also 
asserted, on the same basis, tliat Mysore was included 
in the Maurya emjjire. Tluit, liowcver, lias nothing to 
do with the case. We cannot liere elaborate the history 
of what is now the Chitaldroog District : but the following 
brief statement may be made. It was only about a.d. 950 
that the Chitaldroog territory first pas.sed into the hands 
of any ruler who held also the southern part of Mysore, 
where the modern name-giving capital is. It subsequently 
developed int(j a separate petty state, under Poligars ; 
and it was only in ,i.D. 1779 that it was annexed to the 
territory of the present rulers of Mysore.^ It was certainly 
foreign territory as regards the dominions of AsOka and 
his lino.- And there is every reason for believing that 
Isila, the ancient town at which there resided the officials 
to whom the edicts in question were transmitted from 
Suvarnagiri in Magatlha, and in the neighbourhood of 
which they were published on the rocks by them, was 
at that time, and probably for many centuries afterwards, 
a subdivisional town of the great kingdom of Yanavasi, 

' See the Imperial Gazetteer, 10. 201 ; and compare Mr. Rice's Myaort 
1897), 2. o00-4. 

^ See, fully, my remarks in this Journal, 1909. 997. 
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or more strictly Vaijayanti : it was at any rate not in 
any territory liearing the name Mysore ; no such territory 
existed then. Further, according to our own view, the 
tir.st of tliese two edicts embodie.s the dying speech of 
Asuka, and they were framed some twenty years after 
the Council and the sending out of the missions : while, 
according to another view, tliese two edicts were framed 
in the thirteenth year of Asuka, four or five years before 
tlie Council, and were probably the very first of his 
proclamations. From either point of view, these edicts 
have no connexion with either the Council or the 
smiding out of the missions ; excejit that we believe 
that Isila was selected as <me of the places to which 
the last words of Asoka should he communicated, because 
a Iluddhist settleiiu'ut luul heeii ostahlislied fliere as a 
residt of one or auotiier of the missions sent into the 
territoiy on tlie soutli of the Narbada. 

****** 

In looking into this belief that the iMahishamandala 
of the Buddhist books is My.sore or some part thereof, 
the first points that suggest tliemselves for consideration 
are: — To wliat date can we carry hack the existeuco of 
the name iMaisfiru, Maisfir (tlie original of the anglicized 
ilysorc). ill its present or any previous form ? And what 
can he the connexion, if there is any, between that name 
and IMahisiiamandala or any sucli appellation ? 

An inscription at Nandigunda in the Nafijangud tfiluka 
of the Mysore District,^ dated in A.D. 1021, mentions 
a territorial division named the Maysunnad’ , and places 
in it Xandiguuda itself, wliich is about twelve miles 
south-east from the city of IMysore. And the spurious 

^ Epi. Ciu-ii.. :> (Mysore). Nj. 134. The text in roman characters 
s?ives to the name wlneli I <inole the ftirm Jlaya-'Un'nad ; the translation 
gives Maysur-nficl ; anti the text in Kanare-e characters gives Maysun- 
nail. As the Kanaiese texts are the ha.-es of what is published in the 
volumes of the Epigraphm Ca/'iuificcij I adopt the last form. 
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record on the Tanjore plates,^ which purports to have 
been framed in a.d. 248 but was fabricated not earlier 
than the tenth century, claims to convey a village, situated 
in the “ Maisunadu seventy ”, named Orekodu, which is 
shown by the full details given in the record to be 
the ‘Wurcode’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 00 (1828) 
and the ‘ Varkod’ of the quarter-sheet No. 60, S.W. (1892), 
about seven miles east-by-south from Mysore. These two 
records locate the territorial division tlius mentioned. The 
second of them marks it as a group of seventy villages. 
As we know that any sucli group usually included a 
leading town or village bearing the .same name with the 
group itself, and as the Kanarese w'ord for ‘ village, town ’, 
is Hr, uy'u, we may venture to assume that the tw'o names 
thus presented are carele.ssly wu-itten forms of Maysur-nad 
and Maisur-nad : especially because in this group of seventy 
villages we certainly have the original of the present 
Mysore taluka, one of the subdivisions of the Mysore 
District,- and because an inscription, which is attributed 
to about A.D. 990, at Kuppehalu in the Kadur District,^ 
appears to mention, among the witne.sses to the grant 
registered by it, “the (officials of the) Maysur-nad seventy”, 
with reference to probably the same group of villages. 
And we may thus carry back the existence of the name 
Mysore in the form Maysur, and of the city Mysore as 
a village bearing its pre.sent name, to the tenth century. 
But that is all that we can do.* And it is sufficiently 

* Ind. Ant., 8. 212: and see my list of spurious records in id., 30 
(1901). 215, No. 10. Spurious records, though mo.stly valueless for 
chronological purposes, are frequently of considerable u.se from tlie 
geographical and other miscellaneous points of view. 

^ That the Mysore taluka now includes one hundred and fifty towns 
and villages, is of course immaterial. The numbers in the territorial 
divisions of India have been altered and are still altered from tune to 
time ; for improved administrative purposes, as well as because of new 
vdlages growing up, and old ones becoming deserted, 

* Epi. Cam., 6 (Kadur). Kd. 9. 

* Pending the issue of a proper index to the volumes of the Epigraphict 
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obvious that the place was then nothing but a small one, 
which had not given its name to even the area which 
makes up the present Mysore District, and was quite 
incapable of providing an appellation for the entire 
territory in which it was situated. This position is borne 
out by every other consideration ; even apart from the 
point that no remains or other tokens of antiquity are 
found there, which indicates plainly that we have not 
even the case of an ancient city sinking into insignificance 
and then rising again. ^ 

The territory now known as Mysore, and the district 
now known as the Mysore District, owe their appellations 
simply to the accident that the village Mysore has 
developed into a modern capital. The Mysore territory 
is composed of provinces and districts which in ancient 
times had their own (piite different names. In the north 
it includes part of a province known as the Nolambavadi 

32.000, and part of the Vanavasi kingdom generally 
known in later times as the Banavase 12,000. The rest 
of it consists mostly of districts and provinces such 
as the Kuvalala 300, the Edetore 1000, the Punad or 
Punnad (3000, the Ganga 6000, and the Kongalnad 8000, 
which were massed under one name as the Gangavadi 

90.000, meaning “ the territory of the Gangas comprising 

Carnnticn. it i.s not practical to use them exhaustively. But the above- 
mentioned tlirue I coords give the only references that I have been able 
to find for tlic .Mavsfir or .Mai^ur seventy, and the earliest instances of 
the existence of tlie name : and Air. Rice himself does not claim to have 
done more : see. e.g., his Mysore (1897), '2. 280: — “We find Maisu-nad 
or Alaisur-nad mentioned in inscriptions of the 11th and 12th centuries.” 

A. irfoup of villaite^ known as the Alayse-nad appears to he mentioned 
in airinscrijitiou ot a.d. 113(i, and in another which is referred to about 
.\.D. 1200: Epi. Oirii., 5 (Hassan). Bl. 17; Hu. 1.39. And the same 
seems to he mentioned as the Alaise-nad in inscriptions of a.d. 1117 and 
117-1: ibid., BI. AS. 5!». 71. But that is marked by the records as a 
different group, close to Belur in the Belur tfduka of the Hassan District. 

1 Compare Air. Rice’s remarks in Mysore (1897), 2. 280, 281 “ The 

present town of Alysore cannot perhaps boast of much antiquity . . . 
Here a fort was either constructed or repaired in the year 1524.” 
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(according to tradition or conventional acceptation) 96,000 
cities, towns, and villages ”d The city Mysore is situated 
in the southern part of tlie ancient Gaiigavacli country, 
the connected authentic history of which, as e.stahlished 
by the inscriptions, dates from closely about A.D. 750, 
when there arose a Gaiiga prince, .Si\anirira I, whose 
descendants ruled till about a.d. 1000.- The tirst mention 
of the 96,000 province is found in the inscription of the 
tir.st jnaxr of the rule of Sripurusha-Muttaras.a, sou of 
Sivamfira I,’^ which speaks of ■■ all the sulijects of the 
96,000”, apparently as witnes.ses to the act recorded in 
it. The earliest known instance of the use of tlu' full 
appellation '■ Gaugavaili !Hi.000 ' seem.s to be found in 
an inscription of Ereyai^pa, of the period about a.d. 9t).s 
to 938,^ which de.scribes that prince as •■'governing the 
Gangavaili 96,000 as a united whoh.* (lit., in the shade 
of one umbrella). ' And it remained in use, even when 
the Gaiiga.s had passed away, until at least A.D. 1200. 
For the Ganga period, the oidy recognizable capitals are, 
as Mr. Rice has told us,-' Kolar and Tahikaij. And during 
that period, and for six centuries after it, no mention 
of the name M 3 'sore in anr- form, and no allusion to the 
place, can be found, e.xcept as stated on pp. 431-2 above. 

^ Xuthing* could be cletirer than tJie proof that thLs n the ineaniug' of 
theao numerical «le^ignacion^ : yet Rico lu his rectuit publication 
has lepeatetl jiromincntly an old nii'^tako iii ti''>Giting (p. 174) that tlm 
nainbcr> denote the reveiuie valuer : and tho ini'>takG has ttiuiul its wav, 
troiu his previous writings, into the Im})eiial (iazotteer, 10. 201, note 2. 
I shall liope to give a separate note on tlii'' mutter. 

- There were, indeed, (4ahgas in Mysore hefore a d. ToO. in the sixth 
and perha[)s even the ilftli century. But mj authentic details are known 
about them. 

^ At Talakrul, iJpi. Cam., S (Mysore). TX. 1. 

^ At Begiir, Epi. Cam., 9 (Bangalore). Bn, 83: previously edited by 
me in Epi. LkL, G. 48. The Madivfila inscription, EpA. Cam., 10 (Kolrir). 
Kl. 79, is probably also of the time of Ereyappa : if. however, it might 
really he referred to Ranavikrama, then the full expre.ssioii is carried 
back to about a.d. 810 to 840. 

^ Mysore aiid Goorg from the Inscription^, p. 29. 
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After the periotl marked by the Xandigunda and 
Kuppehriki inscriptions and the record on the Tanjore 
plates, the town Mysore commences to figure only in 
connexion with its present rulers, who trace their line 
back to a certain Hire-Bettada-Chamaraja to whom the 
date of A.D. 1513-52 is assigned^ Their ancestors first 
came to the front in the person of Raja-Wodeyar, who in 
1610 overcame the Vijayanagara viceroy, and established 
himself at Seringapatam. T'hey appear to hav(.' been 
members rjf a local family residing at Mysore. And the 
inscriptions describe them in the simplest terms as 
belonging to the Atreya gotra, the Asvalayana sutra, and 
the Rigveda sakha.- But, as they rose to increased 
prominence, they reijuired, like other great fatnilie-s of 
Southern India, a I’urauic pedigree connecting them with 
either the Solar or tile Lunar Race. The latter was 
chosen. And the account devised for them •' says that 
some members of the line of Yadti in the Lunar Race 
went from Dvfirakii (in Kathifiwail) to the Karniita 
Country to visit their family-god ATirnyana at ladugiri, 
— Melukote In the Seringapatam tfiluka, Mysore District, 
about twenty-rive miles nortli of Mysore ; and, seeing the 
laiul to be a lieauteous one, they settled at iMysore, 
protecting the people, and doing .service to the goddess 
who guarded the city and whom they adopted as their 
own deity. In their line there seems to have been boi'n 
a Chamaraja : then a son of him. also named C'hamaraja ; 
and then his son, the Hire-Bettada-Chamaraja mentiijiied 
abov'e. He, it is said, had three sons, amongst whom he 

^ See the table in Mr. llice’s Jfi/ion ami Coonj jroin flu. Iii^cripfio)ii, 
p. 126. 

“ See, e.g, , a copperplate recortl of a.d. 1614 from ^lelukote, Epi. 
Cam., 3 (Mysore). Sr. 157. 

See, e.v.. records of A.i>. 16-1^ at Mattigodu. Ep>. Cai’it., 5 (Hassan), 
Ag. 64 ; of 1662 at Halagere, vol. 12 (Tunikur). Kg. 37 : of 1675 at 
Ohamantjnagar, vol. 4 (Mysore). Ch. 92 ; and of 16S6 at Seringapatam 
vol. 3 (Mysore). Sr. 14. And compare ilr. Rice's book, p. 124 tf. 
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divided his principality while he was still alive. Two of 
them died without male issue. And so the whole went 
to the remaining son, Bol-Chamaraja, to whom he had 
given Mysore itself. The family thus commenced ruling 
at Mysore. As has been said abos’e, in a.d. 1610 Raja- 
Wodeyar made a step in advance, and established himself 
at Seringapatam. From 1760 to 1799 the family was 
under the domination of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. 
Then, on the defeat and death of the last-mentioned, the 
British Government placed Mummadi-Krishnaraja-Wodeyar 
on the throne, and the court Wiis removed back to Mysore, 
which has continued to be the dynastic capital. 

The name Mysore figures freely enough in the epi- 
graphic records of this period ; especially in the standing 
expre.ssion “ (so-and-.so) of My.sore ”, with reference to the 
place of origin, which was used even wlien Seringapatam 
was the capital: for imstance, Maisara Chdmardja- 
Vodeyaru in a record of a.d. 1633, ^ and MaliUdra 
Krislincu'dja - Voch’.yar ^ aval'll in one of 1717.'^ In 
Kanarese prose pas.sagos it is found in the various forms 
of Mahisur or Mahisur (a.d. 1614), Mayisur (162.5), 
Maisiir (1633), and Mahi.sapura (1672).^ In Sanskrit 
verses it is found as Mahishapur (a.d. 1639), Mahishi and 
Mahishipuravara (1647), Mahishanagara (1662), Mahisiira 
(1663), Mahishapuri (1666), Milhishapura (1675), and 
Mahisurapura (1679) ; but we do not trace any use of the 
name Mahishmati, to which we shall come fai-ther on. 
And the goddess, whose shrine appears to be on the 

^ At Talakild, Epi. Cam., .3 (Mysore). TN. 13. 

^ At Beluru, Epi. Cam., o (Hassan). Bl. 29. 

^ I can, of course, onlj’ quote the forms as they are given in the texts 
in roman and Kanarese characters in the volumes of the Epigraphia 
Gamatica ; and the readings do not always match each other. I have 
preferred, as a rule, to follow the Kanarese texts, because they are the 
bases of the others. For the reason stated in a previous note (the 
absence of a proper index), I cannot guarantee that I have exhausted all 
the forms : I give only each form, and the earliest instance of it, that 
I have detected. 
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Chamundibetta hill close on the south-east of the city of 
Mysore, is mentioned as Mahishasuramardini in a record 
of A.D. 1639,1 and Mahishasurainardini-Bettada-Chamun- 
desvari-Amma in one of 1673:- she is to he regarded 
as a local form of Chanda, Chamuiuhi, Durga, as the 
destroyer of the butfalo-headed demon Mahishasura.'i We 
note the occurrence of the expression MalLisara saihsfJulnu, 
“the Mysore State”, in an inscription of A.D. 18.j2.i and 
perhaps of Mo.isCira suilisihdua in one of 1672-73.^ But 
we do not find an}’ indication of the name ^[y.sore in any 
form, Kanarese or Sanskrit, having been used to denote 
either the whole territory or even that portion of it which 
is now the My.sore District : the application of the name 
in this way seems to be of purely modern and official 
origin. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

111 view of all the facts set out above, it imist be clear 

that any such appellation as Mahisliamandala to denote 
the Mysore territory or even the country round the city 
Mysore itself — (as.suming tliat such a term has ever been 
used at all in that sense, of which tliere is no evidence) — 
could only have come into existence after a.d. 1600. when 
the occasion arose, in devising the Puranic genealogy, to 
Sanskritize the vernacular name, of a place rising to 
importance, which presented a certain adaptability.® But 

^ At (tajjigunahalli. Ej/I. Cam., 3 (Mysore). Nj. 19S. 

^ At Bira>aiulni. E/ii. Cam.. 12 (Tiimkur). Tp. 106. 

^ The iosci'i[»tions do not ^eem to show how Yadiiva- a\1io had come 
into Mj'sore to visit tlieir family -god Xaijiyaiia became .Saiva^ witli 
Durga as their tutelary deity: and the "tradition reported by 
Mr. Rice (his late.st book, p. 12.">) does not furnish any clear explanation. 

■* At Belagodu, Epi. Cam.. .■) (Hassan). Mj. 40. 

^ At Maiichanahalli, Epi. Cam., 3 (ily.sore). JIl. 69. 

6 Xhe suggestion {Epi. hid.. 4. 5S, note 2) that Mtsore is nientioneci 
as Mahishavisha 3 'a in the inscription A. of a.d. 945 at Saloigi in the 
Indi taluka, Bijripur Ui.strict, cannot he accepted. This " Mahisha 
district” is certainlv’ to be located somewhere not ver}' far from Salotgi : 
and the village Kahchana-AInduvol or lvanchiiia-Mudu\olal, vhich the 
record places in it, is perhaps the modern ' Kanchinai in the Xiidi taluka. 
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we can hardly avoid noticing, before we go farther, two 
observations attached by i[r. Rice to his assertion that 
the Mahishamandala of the Buddhist books is the country 
round the city Mysore. 

He lias said in the first place : ^ — " Mysore, properly 
Maisuru, derives its name from Sanskrit for 

buffalo, reduced in Prfikrit to innh ixii and in Kannada to 
miii'Ki, and u.rn, Kannada for town or country”. On the 
last point we must observe tliat the Kanarese ur, aru, 
does certainly mean ‘ village, town ’. but never ‘ country 
For the rest, docs the word nin/.s-n really exist in 
Kanarese t It may perhaps be assumed to exist, because 
Kittel's Kannada- English Dictionary, though not giving it. 
does giN'e //inisi, from the tsabdamanidarpana (thirteenth 
century.;, as tlie /oJW/oro -corruption of the feminine 
in'iJiix/n. But no instance is adduced iif the actual use 
of even nvitni. And the facts .set itnt aho\'o make it 
plain that the San.skritized forms of the name Mysore 
were based on the form Maisur, instead of the reverse 
being the ease. Wc do not belii.n-e that the name oven 
means ‘ buffalo- village ’ : the Kanarese people have their 
own words, JiDim, ‘a male buffalo’, and c/uj/ic, ‘a female 
buffalo', and would naturally have used one or other of 
them to form any place-name connected with the idea of 
■' buffalo and would have given us KOnanur or Emmeyur. 
We may suggest that the name may just po.ssibly be 
connected with tlie Kanarese me, me)/, niey«, ‘to graze’, 
meymu, ‘to cause to graze’. But we do not put forward 
even that Avith any confidence. We prefer to take this 
name, just as Ave have to take .so many others, as one for 
Avhich no certain origin can now be found. 

Mr. Rice has further said (loc. cit.) : — “ Mahisa-mandala 

* ilysore and Coor;/ from the Inscription^ p, 14 , note 1. From 

an earlier writing by him, this derivation i.s given in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, IS. Itjl. 

- Mr. Rice seems to have been thinking of the Sanskrit urn, ‘ wide, 
broad whence we hai e vrrl, ‘ the earth 
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appears in tlie Tamil form Erumai-nadu in IMaiiuilanar's 
AijunH naru. which is of the second century.” Here, 
.several jroints arise. In the iir.st place, it does not seem 
correct to ascribe the Aganaiiuru to Mamfdanar, and to 
assign it to the second century : we are told elsewhere 
that the Agaiiraiuru is an anthology on erotic subjects, 
consisting of stanzas composed by about a hundred and 
sixtv poets of whom Mamfdanar is one \ and that it 
was compiled by Hruttirasannuin under the auspices of 
a Pandya king named Ugrappernvaludi P and an indication 
has been gi\ en to us that it cannot be placed before the 
close of the eighth century. .Secondly, in view of the 
inference which is plainly intended, we should like to 
know exactly what Maniulanar has said about the 
Erumai-nailu. and wh}’ his • buttalo-district ’ is supposed 
t(j be IMysore : but the \-ague reference that is given 
hardlj’ helps us t<.) find the passage. Thirdly, if the name 
Erumai-urulu ever existed as an established name of 
^Ivsoi'e. it is strange that it is not found so used in any 
of the Tamil histia'ical poems published in the Indion 
Ant iqii.i.i I'll'- nor in any of the numerous Tamil inscriptions 
which exist in Mysore and have been published in the 
Upiij'i'ii iih ill Ciii’niifinii nor in any of the Tamil inscrip- 
tions from other parts which mention the Chola comprest 
of Mvstjre ; the term used in the latter is always Gaiiga- 
padi. = Gangavadi. But we may be .sure of one or other 
of two thiims. Eitlu'r Manudanar's Erumai-nadu is to 
l)e located somewhere in the Mudra.s Presidency, where 
frumo.i is a not infrequent first component of place-names 
in the Coimbatore, Madura, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, Salem, 
North Arcot, and Chingleput Districts." Or else, in view 

1 See M. Seshagii'i S.i^triA Report on a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil 
i\ISS. for the year 1893-1, No. 2. p. 131. 

- The Village Ro^tal Directory of the Madras Circle (1S93) shows, 
iinder e and ^. eighteen such names, and is .suggestive of there being also 
others, not correctly -s[)elt there. And, judged by maps, this compilation 
is not exhaustive. 
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of the particular nature of the Agananuru, it denotes the 
territory with which we shall now proceed to identify the 
country in which we are interested. 

^ ^ * 

* The Mahishamandala to which Moggaliputta-Tissa sent 
one of his Buddhist missions is distinctly not the modern 
Mysore territory or any part thereof. As our first step 
to its real identification, we take the first component of 
its name as denoting, not the idea of ‘ buffalo ’, but a people 
whose name is found in the various forms of Mahi.sha,^ 
Mahishaka,” Mahishaka,® and Mahishika.^ The pas.sage 
in the Bhishmaparvan of tlie Mahabharata classes the 
Mahishakas as ja?ia2>«cZ<;6 dahshindh ; and the Markandeya- 
Purana calls them dakshinapo.tha - vOsinah : this means 
that they dwelt anywhere on the south of either the 
Vindhya range or the river Narbadfi, whichever is taken 
as the dividing-line between Xorthern and Southern 
India : it does not moan that we must look for them in 
the extreme south. And we may note liere that the 
Vishnu-Purana, in its account of the various hells and the 
people who go to them, mentions, amongst those who are 
doomed to the Rudhirandha, certain persons to whom it 
applies the term mdhishika : here the commentary explains 
that a M'ife who dispenses her favours at random is termed 
maddshi, ‘ a female buffalo ’, and a husband who condones 
such conduct is styled muhish lka.^ 

We will not venture to decide wdiether the Mahishas, 
Mahi.shakas, Mahishakas, Mahishikas, derived their name 
from being special breeders of buffaloes, or from a laxity 


* Brihat-Sariihita, 9. 10 ; Harivarii.4a, 782. 

^ Brihat-Sariihita, 17- 26. 

^ Mahabharata, e.g., 6 (Bhishma). § 9. 366 : Vishnu-Purana, book 4, 
chap. 24 (Bombay te.xt, 1866, p. 42a) : Markandeya-Purana (Bibl. Ind. ), 
chap. 57, verse 46. 

^ Matsya-Purana (Calcutta, 1876), chap. 113, verse 47 ; text in the 
Anandasraina series, 114. 47. 

^ Book 2, chap. 6 : Bombay text (1866), p. 146. 
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of morals which led them to connive at free-love on the 
part of their wives. But, taking the word as the name of 
a people, we locate the Mahishamandala, “ the territory of 
the Mahishas ”, by recognizing as its capital a city 
Mahishmati, which was of considerable antiquity and 
repute.^ 

This city is mentioned by Patanjali in his comments on 
Varttikas 10 and 15 under Panini, 3. 1. 26, where he 
introduces it in illustrating a use of the causal to indicate 
something remarkable : — " Setting out from Ujjayini, he 
makes sunrise (sees the sun ri.sc) at Mahishmati ’ : he thus 
indicates that the distance between the two places was 
appreciable, but could, as a special feat, be covered between 
sunset and sunrise. It is mentioned as Mahissati in 
inscriptions at Sauchi. in which visitors to the Stupa.s 
are described (in .somewhat misspelt terms) as coming 
from Mahisati, Mfdiasati, Malii.sati." And it was still 
flourishing in the thirteenth century : the in.scription on 
the Mandhata plates of the Paramara king Devaj^ala ^ tells 
us that in A.D. 1225, when he made the grant recorded in 
it, he was staving at iMaliishmati, and (we may add) that 
he made the grant after bathing in the Narbada. 

Some references to this city in the Mahabharata are as 
follows! — In 2 (Sabha). 30. 1124—03, we aie told that 
the Pandava prince Sahadeva, in the course of his tour to 
subjugate the countries of the south (rljlsJuiia) for 
Yudhishthira, went to 3Iahishmati, and there fought and 
conquered king Nila : and a story is introduced (1130-43) 
narrating how the god Agni had conferred on the women 
of the city the boon of being allowed to behave just as 


1 From Viahlsha we have ‘possessing buflaloes . The 

name Mahishmati is explamed by the St. Petersburg Dictionary as bemg 
the feminine of mahUhmata from mahi^hmat. Tliere are indications that 
in some of the passages pre-eiiting the name Mahisluika etc there are 
various readings which give ,hm instead of s/i in the third syllable. 

2 Epi. Ind., 2. 109, No. Ill ; 3S9f., Xos. 313, 314, 31 o 
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they might like4 In 13 (Anusasana). § 2. 80, Dasasva, 
one of the hundred sons of Ikshvaku son of Manu, is 
mentioned as a king of Mahishmati. And in the same 
book, § 152. 7187, ^ve are told tliat the thousand-armed 
Kartavirya, the Haihaya, reigned over the whole earth at 
Mahishmati." 

The city is also mentioned in the Harivaiiisa. We are 
there told in one place (lS4()-7) that it was founded by 
king Mahishmat, the heir (ij<l)jdij<i) of 8;lhanja who was 
de.scended from Yadu through Haihaya;^ but in another 
passage that the founder of it was king Muchukunda. 
This last-mentioned person is there treated as a son of 
Yadu: but elsewhere in the .s^^me work (711-14, G4ti4() he 

is mentioned as a son of Mandhiltri.^ 

***** 

Regarding the identity of this city iMrdiishmati there 
have been for a long time two views."’ One is that it is 
Mysore. This had its origin in a conjecture put forward 
by lYilson in 1822 in the Cnh utfa Annual lltylAm'.'' It 
has been asserted recently by Mr. Rice." also the 

' Compare the e-xpUiiuition. inentioiiecl ahove, of the term /nnhidtik'i a^ 
used in the Vishiui-Pnraiia. 

- In accordance with this, certain (iiincC' in Soutlicrn India, of tlio 
11th and 1:1th centiriics, who claimed to lie of Hailiaya extraction, used 
the title ’•lord of Alfdii.shmatl the best ot towns to indicate their place 
of origin : see my of Dot Kcuinn-^K Jjdfiicn. in the Bombay 

Gazetteer, vol. i, jjart 2. pp. 439 and note 2. 4.")0. 4.jl. 4.')7, ,523 ; al.«o 
Epi. lad.. 4. Sfi. 

On the descent comjiare Vishnu-l’urana. translation, 4. .5:1 f. 

■* So al>o in the Vishnu-l’urana. translation, 3. 2(18. 

* There has also been a third view, which, liowever, we need not 
con.sider ; namely, that Jlahishmatl is ‘Alandla', the head - quarters 
town of the ilandla District. Central Provinces ; see Sleeman in .lASB. 
t) (1837). 1)22, and Cunningham in Aiictmi Hioip-tqilnj, 488. 

•’ See Vishiiu-I’urana, translation. 2. IbO, note S. 

See. e.g. , his Ji[y.-~ore (1897), 1. 280: 2. 2.80. He has said that 
Sahadeva crossed the Kaverl to reach HiihishmatT. I do not find any 
mention of a Kaverl in connexion with Mahishmati in the Calcutta text 
of the epic. But, in ca.se .such a statement is really made anx'where else, 
it ma}- be noted that the Indian Atlas shows a ‘ Cavery H. ’ flowing into 
the Karbadii from the south about a mile above the place which really is 
Mahishmati. 
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Imperial Gazetteer says (18. 2G1) that Mysore appears as 
Maliishmati in the Mahabharata. We need say no more 
about that, beyond making one brief remark. The Maha- 
bharata tells us that Sabadeva subjugated, next after Nila 
of Maliishmati, the king of Tripura. This place, as is well 
known, is Tewar, in the Jabalpur District. And the 
statement about Tripura .should have been sufScient, for 
many years past, to jirevent any repetition of the idea 
that Mtlhislimati is My.sore. 

The more general view has identified Maliishmati with 
a town named IMahe.shwar, on the north bank of the 
Narbada, in the Nimar Zillah of tlie Indore State, which 
is shown as ' Maliesar’ in tlie Indian Atlas sheet No. 37, 
N.E. (1802) in lat. 22’ 10', long. 75 ' 38'. This identi- 
fication was stated — apparently as an already accepted 
point — by 'WiU'ord in 1807.^ And it has been bust repeated 
in the Imperial Gazetteer.- The residents themselves 
seem to believe that !Maheshwar is Maliishmati ; since we 
gather from tlie Iiiqs.'rial Gazetteer that they recognize 
the 3I;ihishmati-Mrihritmya as their local Piinina. And. 
though the names do not match, — Maheshwar being plainly 
Mahtkvara. and having no connection with — 

support for the view has been found in a passage in 
the .Suttanipata which tells us that, when the disciples 
of Biivari, the hermit dwelling on the bank of the 
Godhavari ('(V') in the neighbourhood of xVlaka in the 
territorv of Assaka (verse 007). journeyed to the north 
to look for Buddha, they went (verse 1011) to Patitthana 
on the east of Alaka, then to Mahissati, and then to 
Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Yedisil, Yana-KOsambi, Shketa, Savatthi, 
and so on." This places Maliishmati between Paithan, 


1 Asiatic Rf^Kuxln^. 9. lOe. - Vol. 17. p. 9 : vol. 21, p. 118. 

■■ Verse 1011 ends -with Vaim-Mi-Jinyayn ; and verse 1012 hegiirs with 
Iiihiin i-lizri/ii. The tran.slatioii (by Fausboll, SEE.. 10. part 2, 

p ISO) sav' ; ■■ • • • Vedisa, Vana-avhaya, and also to Kosanibi, 

Saketa ... VaHa-Mrluuju means ‘having the appellation rana’. 
It mi'dit of course be taken as denoting some place bearing any such 
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which is the ancient Pratishthana, on the Godavari, and 
Ujjain. And Maheshwar answers well enough to such 
a location : it is closely about 185 miles north of Paithan 
and 70 miles south of Ujjain, and is almost on the straight 
line between the two places. It has, however, been lately 
shown that this identification is not the correct one. 
***** 

Mr. Pargiter has drawn attention to two instructive 
statements about Mahishmati.^ One is in the Eaghuvamsa, 
in the account of the scaijamraru of Indumati. When 
the chief portress, who introduces the various suitors, 
comes to Pratipa, king of Anupa, a descendant of the 
thousand-armed Kartavirya, she says (6. 43) : — “ Be thou 
the Lakshmi on the lap of this long-armed {Icing), if thou 
dost wish to see through the windows of (Ids) palace the 
Reva (Narbada), charming with rippling Avaters, which 
is a girdle round the hip-like ramparts of {his city) 
Mahishmati.” As Mr. Pargiter has observed, this distinctly 

name as Vanapui’a, Vananagai-a, or even Vanavasa : and the division of 
the verses may be adduced in support of tliat. But the whole pas,a're is 
little more than prose, with the addition here and there of suitable words 
to make it scan. .And I venture to take it as speaking of ‘•KosumbI 
which had the appellation A’ana that is '* Kausainbi m the Forest ", on 
the strength of the 'jann attached to Paiiini, 4. 2. !)7, which gives the 
name Vana-Kausamln ; it may be mentioned that the -Vftrn-Kau'umbi of 
the Benares text of the Kasikii, 2nd edition, is a mistake ; all the other 
versions have Vitna\ The ijftna presents, in fact, two names ; KausambI 
and Yana-Kausambi, But we seem to be justified in taking them as 
denoting one and the same place by what Hiuen-tsiang says : after his 
description of Prax'aga, he continues (Beal, Liji', 91 1, and compare Si-yir -ki, 
1. 2114) : — '■ From this, in a south-west dii'ection, we enter a great forest, 
in which we frequently encounter evil beasts and wild elephants. After 
going oOO H or so, we arrive at Kiau-shang-mi.” .Also, the Antagada- 
dasao mentions Kosambakfiiiana, “ the Kosamba forest " (translation by 
Barnett, p. 81), though it may not place it in the same locality. 

At the beginning of the passage in the Suttanipata, the words are ; — 
Alakassa Patitthanarii purimaih. Here, also, I venture to differ from 
Fausboll, who translated; — '•To Patitthana of .Alaka first, then to 
ilahi.ssati, . . . '’ 

^ See his translation of the ilarkandeya-Puraija, p. 333, note + (issued 
in 1896), and iijtrod., p. 9 (1905). 
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locates Maliislimati, not on the Narbada, but in the middle 
of it : that is, on an island in it. The other statement 
is in tlie Harivaih-ia, in the passage (5218-27) which 
narrates the foundino- of the cit\’ by iMucliukunda. His 
father liad e.-vpi-essed the desire (5211) that he should 
found two cities against tlie mountains Vindhya and 
Kikshavat, in the shelter of the hills. Accordinn’lj-, he 
first made a settlement on the bank of the Narbada, at 
a place full of roue-h r()cks, which he cleared and adorned 
with a bridt^e, moats, temples, streets, and groves ; and he 
then mad Mahishmati, at the feet of the two mountains 
Vindhya and Rikshavat. and also a .second city, Purika, 
on the bank towards the Rikshavat. 

Hr. Pargiter has 2 )oiuted out that thi.s latter 2 Das.sage 
marks a locality on the Narbada where the Vindhya and 
Satpura (Satpuda) ranges contract the valley, and come 
close to the river ; that Maheshwar does not satisfy the 
conditions of either of the two statements H and that the 
place which does .satisfy them is the rocky i.sland and 
village of Mandhata, now sacred to Siva, and containing 
a famous shrine of him as Umkaranatha, about thirty-live 
to forty miles higher up the river. And he has according!}- 
located 3Iahishinati there : a conclusion which we heartily 
endorse. 

This island-village of Handlmta, belonging to the 
Khandwfi talisil of the Nimar District, Central Provinces, 
is shown in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 53, S.W. (1891), 
as ‘ Handhatha with also the name ■' Unkarnath ’ attached 
in more conspicuous tyjje. in lat. 22' 15', long. 7G 12', 
six miles ea.st of ‘ Barwai and .seven miles east-north-east 
of ‘ Mortakka stations on the Halwa section of the 
Rajputana-Malwa railway. And the map shows elearl}- 
how spurs of the Vindhya and Satpura ranges come close 

' There is no inhabited island there ; and the hills do not close in 
on the river. Moreover, the place does not seem to have any remains 
suggestive of antiquity. 

JEAS. 1910. 
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up to it. In addition to satisfyinij the conditions of the 
Raghuvaiiisa and tlie Harivaihsa, it answer.s ju.st as weil 
as does Malie.sliwar to tlie statenieiit in the Suttanipfita ; 
being only about thirty miles to the east from tlie straight 
line between Paithaii and Ujjain, at a distance of closely 
about 19.5 miles from the former place and 70 miles from 
the latter. It answers to Pataujali’s indication that 
the distance between Ujjaiii and ilrdiishmati, though 
appreciable, could be covered, as a special feat, in one 
night. It is distinctly referable to Southern India, 
whether we take the Vindhya mountains or the Xarbada 
as the dividing-line between the north and the south. Its 
present name is well accounted for by the mention of 
Mandhatri as the father of Iluchukunda in one of the 
versions of the parentage of the latter. And we may 
locate Purikci, the second city attributed to Muchukunda, 
on an open area, on the .south of the island, wliere the 
map show.s villages named ‘ Godurpoora. Baiiipoora, 
Bainunpoora, and Dhooka and may probably place 
Muchukunda’s preliminary settlement (on the north bank) 
on the east of the island, where the map shows two 
villages and ‘Jain temples’. It may be added that the 
Imperial Gazetteer tells us (17. 1.52) that the village of 
Mandhata stands partly on the island, partly on the south 
bank of the river, and — (a detail in which the place still 
answers to the words of Kalidasa) — that on the island it 
includes rows of houses, shops, and temples, with “ the 
Eao's palace con.spicuous above the rest ”, standing on 
terraces scarped out of a liill ; also, that “ upon the 
summit of the hill are signs of a once flourishing settle- 
ment, in the shape of ruined fortifications and temples.” 
***** 

In .short, then, we locate the Jlahisliamandala, “ the 
territory of the Mahishas ”, to which Moggaliputta-Tis.sa 

^ A town Parika is mentioned in some of the inscriptions at Bharaut : 
Ind. Ant., 21. 231, No. 83 ; 236, Nos. 117-9. 
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sent one of his Buddhist missions in the time of Asoka. l)y 
recoi;’nizing it as tlie country of wliicli tlie cajtital was 
Mrdiishmati. We an'ive with Mr. Parj:;-iter in placino- 
Mrdiishmatl on tlie island in tin; Xarliada which is now 
known as Mandhritfi. And we thus Hud in the Mahislui- 
mandala a border-land of the Buddhist iliddle Country. 

Lookine' tij the general features of the country as slujwn 
in the Atlas sheets, we may probably take it that the 
territory beloni;'iny to Mahishiuatl lay on both sides i;f the 
X arbada. and extended on the west far enough to include 
Mahe shwar : in short, that it consisted of the present 
Xiniar Zillah of Indore with part of the X^imar District 
of the Central Pro\ inces. This would help to account for 
any transfer of the name and traditions of Mahishmati, 
along with the Mahishmati-Mfdiatmya. to Maheshwar ; 
a transfer wiiich. if established, may be instructix'e in 
some other cases. It would also help to explain the 
mention of Mahishmati as a city of the Avantis the 
people of Pjjain, in the Digha-Xikaya (see this Jonrnal, 
1907. G-nl) ; it may easily be the case that the Ujjain 
territory was .sometimes bounded on the .south by the 
Vindhya range, but .sometimes reiiched as far as the 
Narbada. 


A 




4 . 



AFISCELLANEOUS COA[:\[UXICATIOAS 


P.VliALLELS TO TilE LeoEXDS OF CaXDRAHA.SA 

Tile Eiu’iipeiiii literature is full of parallels to the 
history of Canilrahasa (Xo. 31). Xot only is it found in 
many modern collections of fairy tales, as will be seen 
later on, but it appears already in mediaeval tales and 
legends, nay, is one i.if the tlerman epic tales. As told by 
ancient chroniclers the lii'-tory of the Emperor Henry III. 
of the eleventh century, is almost a copy of that of 
Candrahasa. It occurs in the (Vesha liomiriiornin. No. 20 
(ed, Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, p. 315), Dc’ iniscria cf tribn- 
lueiuni’, and in the Ooh/tiH L(:<jcn(l of Jacobus a Voragine. 
Latin edition by (.Ireasse, Xo. 181 (not 171 as given by 
Oesterley). pp. 840-1, in the history of the Pope Pelagius. 
In the annotations to Xo. 20 (pp. 71.5-16) Oesterley has 
given a long list of parallels in the mediaeval literature, 
notably in Latin and (.lerinan chronicles, most of them 
identical with the li.st in the Kalserchronik (ed. H. F. 
Massman, Quedlinburg, 1854), vol. iii, pp. 1094-5, and in 
note 2, the full bibliograjjhy, supplied by Felix Liebrecht, 
a fact not so well known as it ought to be. The history, 
then (tfe-sha lioin., 20), is briefly as follows : In the reign 
of the Emperor Com-ad there lived a certain Count Leopold, 
who, for some reason or other, fled from the Court and 
hid himself with his wife in a hovel in the woods. By 
chance the emperor hunting there lo.st his way and came 
to the hovel to spiend the night. The same night the 
hostess was delivered of a .son. Suddenly the emperor 
heard a voice sajing; “Take, take, take.” Then again; 
“ Restore, restore, re.store.” A third time the voice said : 
“ Fly, fly, fly ; for the child that is now born shall become 
thy son-in-law.” The emperoi’, teriitied, ordered in the 
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morning two of his squires to take the child forcibly away 
and to kill it. Moved by pity through its great beauty 
they placed it upon the branch of a tree, so as to save 
it from wild beasts, and killing a hare they brought its 
heart to the emperor. Soon after a duke, travelling in the 
forest, di.scovered the child, took it in the fold of his 
mantle, and brought it to his wife to nourish it as their 
own, and he gave it the name of Henry. The boy grew 
handsome and eloquent, and became a general favourite. 
The emperor, learning of the quickness of the youth, 
desired his foster-father to send him to Court, where he 
resided for some time, and was held in great esteem b}' 
many people. (Some versions of the legend then tell that 
the emperor having learned that the cliild was not the son 
of the Duke Henry of Suabia, but a foundling, recognized 
him to be the child whose death he had encompassed in 
consequence of the prophecy he had heard on the occasion 
of his birth.) According to the Gesta, the emperor, afraid 
lest he be the child he had commanded to destroy, now 
wanted to make .sure of his death. So ho wrote a letter 
with Ills own hand to the (jueen to the following piuport : 
“ I command thee on pain of death, as soon as this letter 
reaches thee, to put this young man to death.’' The young 
man who was to bear this letter to the queen by chance 
passed a church, and setting himself upon a bench fell asleep. 
The letter was enclosed in his purse. The prie.st of the 
place, impelled by curiosity, opened the letter and read the 
contents. Horrified, he cunningl}- era.sed the writing, and 
wrote instead : “ Give him our daughter in marriaoe. ’ 
The (|ueen, seeing the emperor’s writing and the impress 
of his signet, called together the princes of the empire and 
celebrated the nuptials with great pomp. The emperor 
hearing of it was first greatly afflicted, but on hearing- 
after wards all the miraculous circumstances from the 
esquires, the duke, and the priest, acquiesced in it and 
resigned himself to the dispositions of God. So he 
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confirmed the marriage, and appointed the young man 
heir to the throne. 

This mediaeval legend, or cycle of legends, agrees almost 
in eveiy detail with the tir.st part of the story of Candra- 
hasa. All goes well so far up to the marriage, to which 
the father is tinall}’ reconciled in the history of Henry and 
in its numerous parallels in European chronicles. But the 
Indian story has a serjuel. The father, far from resigning 
himself to the inexorable destiny of fate or to the dispensa- 
tions of God, still harbours evil feelings and plots the final 
destruction of his son-in-law. In the end he falls a victim 
to the very plan which he liad invented for the death of 
the innocent. In some modern fairy tales we find now the 
whole story, with a similar ending; the death of the scheming 
father-in-law who would defy destiny. In each of the 
parallels it is always a foundling. The child, whose future 
greatness had been overheard by the man on the night of 
its birth, is therefore exposed by him or by the murderers 
he had hired, and is found by some one else, who brings 
it up as his own child. He is therefore known as the 
Foundling. I start with “• Xaidis the Foundling " in the 
most recent collection of tales from Macedonia (G. F. 
Abbott, Mocedon ain FulMorr, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 129-34). 
After the wedding the man, whose daughter he had married 
through the change of the wording in the letter by the 
miraculous intervention of an old man, instructs his wife 
to call Xaidis the next morning early and to send him with 
another letter to the shepherds tending his flocks. In that 
letter he writes to the shepherds to cut the bearer in pieces 
and to fling him into the well. The mother-in-law seeing 
him sleep sweeth’ in her daughter's arms was sorry to 
wake him and went instead and woke her son, whom she 
thus sent to the doom pi-epared by his fatliei- for Naidis. 
Hearing of it the distracted father runs after the son, but 
is too late ; he had been cut in pieces according to his 
instructions, and the body thrown into the well. Full of 
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despair he kills himself, and thus the prophecy comes true, 
the youth becomes his heir. 

Almost identical with this Macedonian version is tlie 
Greek tale No. 20 in Hahn's collection. Here, however, it 
is the father-in-law himself who is killed in accordance 
with the instructions he had sent throu^'h the J■oun^■ man. 
For he writes to the Guardian of the viiie\-ard to slujot the 
man who would c(jme into the place at such and sucli 
a time. The youn^’ man, ea^'er to fulfil his master's wish, 
runs very fast and reaches the vineyard lou”' before the 
fatal hour. Then he lingers a little on the way back. 
The father-in-law, impatient to know what had happened 
to the young man, whether he had at last succeeded in 
destroying him, goes to the vineyard to be killed by the 
guardian. The same occurs in the Albanian tale cd' the 
Foundling (Dozon, No. 13,‘ L'enfant vemdu, on la Destinee "). 
Here it is the pasha who overhears the prophecy. After 
the marriage he orders the smith to kill tlie young man 
with his hammer. In this tale it is again a son (that of 
the pasha) w'ho is anxious to go tirst, and the young man 
then brings back what the pasha had wished, viz. the head 
of his own son. Finally, the pa.sha him.self is killed, for 
he is impatient and goes tirst to the coachman to see 
whether his instructions have been carried out. Among 
the South Slavonian tales publi.shed by Jagic {Archir 
f. Slav. Phtlulogle, vol. i, etc.) Nos. 14 and 5(i belong to 
our cycle. Eeinhold Koehler, than whom there was no 
greater authority in the comparative study of fairy tales, 
has added there a large number of parallels from the 
world's literature. His remarks and references have been 
reprinted in his Kleiin re Schrlften zur 2Iaei‘rhe'nfor.'<rJiuiHj 
(ed. Bolte, Weimar, 1898), pp. 417, 466. In the latter cj-cle 
of tales the young man, in.stead of being sent straight to 
be killed by means of a letter or a peculiar message, is sent 
on perilous errands, from which he is not expected to 
return safely, but he succeeds in overcoming all difficulties 
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and slays his eiitnnies. The Rumanian paralkds have been 
studied by L. Saiuenu, Jinsnidi' I'onuliii' ( Bucuresci, ISho). 
pp. 142-3. 

Tlie second episode then bi-anclies (_)tf, and at an earlv 
period becomes an indi-peiident tale. Tlie tirst, or 
Henry, cych' starts tvith a propliecy at birtli, or at .s(jnie 
early period in the life of the youth, and tinishcs. as a nde. 
with his marn.iee : the si'cond cycle, which I will mention 
now as bri(‘tly as possible — thoiiyli there is nothin^ in it of 
•‘predestination" and it lachs the changed letter — has, none 
tlie less, some traits in common with the Indian sturv. and 
must be an old \ariant. It is als(_) found in cine of the 
lee'emls ol the dfsln liiinni itm'ii ui aiuoiie' the '■ additional 
tail's published by ( lesterley, but found already in the 
Kiittlish Version: the storx' of Fuli;'entiu.s. The motive for 
seiidiiie- the yoiiiie' man to wliat looks a jiositivo death, is 
envy on the part of a steward, or some other Courtier, who 
wishes to e’et rid of his rival in the favour of the kine-. 
He resorts to a strata^-ein which is the same in most of the 
parallels. He tells the emperor that the youth had told 
the people that his, the kind's breath, was foul (either 
throue'h leprosy or throtieh .some other fell disease), and 
that it was death to him to serve the cup. Then the 
emperor asks the steward first whether it is true, and on 
his denyine- that there was aiiythino amiss with the breath 
of the emiieror he is asked how he, the emperor, mie-ht 
brine' this thine to tfood proof. The steward answers : 

To-morrow next when he serveth the cup the youny man 
will turn his face away from the emperor. He then goes 
to the young man. and tells him that the emperor feels 
very sore on account of his stinking breath, which makes 
his drink to do him no good. Fulgentius (this is the name 
of the youth) asks the steward to counsel him what to 
do, and he advises him to turn his face away from the 
emperor whenever serving him with the cup. He does 
so and is turned out of Court. The emperor then decides 
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to punish him, and again, upon the advdce of the steward, 
orders him to go to the brickmakers at the emperor s 
limekiln, whither he should send the order to cast into 
the furnace whoever came and asked whether they had 
fulfilled the king’s will. Fulgentius, on his way, passing 
a church, hears the bell tolling for service. So he goes in, 
attends service, and falls into a profound sleep. Mean- 
while, the steward, impatient to know the fate of 
Fulgentius, proceeds to the limekiln, asks the fatal 
question, and is forthwith bound hand and foot and 
thrown into the furnace, just before Fulgentius arrives, 
who hears the news and is told of the command of the 
emperor. He returns, to the great surprise of the emperor, 
who, by questioning, finds out the truth, and recognizes in 
Fulgentius' salvation divine intervention and the triumph 
of truth. To this story (No. 283) Oesterley gives a full 
parallel literature (p. 749), without noticing the connexion 
with No. 20 (and pp. 715-16). From that li.st it will be 
seen how widespread this version of the legend had been 
in the Middle Ages, and also that it had entered into the 
literature of fairy tales and ballads, the best known being 
Schiller’s Ganfj navh dem Eis^nha.mmri-. It is also found 
in the East in the Pen^ian in the Forty Vizirr^ 

(German, bj' Bernauer), in the Pomadcva, and partiv als(j 
in some additions to the Pumlui-Tantni. (Benfev, i, 321). 
To these parallels I will add now only two more, hitherto 
unknown. They are found in Hebrew ^ISS. Tlie first, 
in a MS. of the xiii-xiv cent. (Bodl. 1466, ed. Gaster, 
Exempla of the Rabbis, No. 308, pp. 207-8) ; and the 
other in my possession, Cod. 130, No. 38o f., lOOu th 
In the former it is a young man to whom the- father leaves 
on his death -bed the wish never to pass the svnao-oo-ue 
when service is held without going in and taking part 
in it. 

The young man went to Court and served as cup-bearer 
and page to the king and queen. Being favoured by 
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them he roused the envv of the steward, who, takiiu-- 
advantam' of the fact tliat favour was shown to him Ijy 
the ([ueeu, told tlie kiu”' that she was hestowino- hiu- love 
ou the youue mau. The kiiyij would not believe it, until 
at last he allowed himself t<_) he persuaded, and decided 
to destroy the paye. So he commanded the briekmaker 
to throw into the limekiln the first man who would 
come to him and ask whether he laid fnltilled the kind's 
command. And In' ordered the youiio; man to g-o early 
next morning to the limekiln. On the way he passes 
a synagogue, and hearing the service going on, he dis- 
mounts from his horse, goes into the synagogue, and 
tarries there until the end. The king, after waiting for 
a while, sends the steward to the kiln to inquire what 
ha-s haitpened. He is thrown into the burning furnace, 
IMeanwhile the young man comes to the place, and seeing 
them throwing the steward into the burning furnace 
remonstrates with them, but they answer: •• Such was the 
command of the king, and he steward) was the first 
who came.” The young man returns to the king and asks 
him why he has ordered them to bmn the steward. The 
king, being greatly snrj^rised at the turn of eN’ents, tells 
him all that the steward had spoken against him, and adds 
that ho is now fully convinced of his innocence. And 
the “ iloralizatio ", (piite in the style of the (jrsfi). is : ■ This 
shows how necessary and heneticial it is not to pass divine 
service." 

The p(jint to be noted in this \ariant, and in the 
snbse(ptent, is the importance attached to the synagogue 
or church, and the Moi’alizatio ’ that the salvation of 
the young mau is due to his tarrying at that place for 
devotional purposes. This point has become obscured in 
the tirst cycle of legends, the Henry cycle, though a remnant 
of it is found in Henry resting in the church where the 
inquisitive priest changes the writing of the letter. The 
significance of the stopping at the church for religious 
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purposes, which is obliterated in the other variants, appears 
prominently in this second cycle of legends. It occurs also 
in the story of Maimonides, who is the liero of a tale found 
in my MS. loO (of the .sixteentli to seventeenth century). 
He was a favourite at tlie Court of the King of Spain, 
and became the object of envy to tlie other courtiers. 
The oldest among them then decides to bring about his 
destruction by the scheme of insinuating an e^'il smell 
of the breath of the king, and of Maimonides, advising 
the latter to cover his moutli with his hand when 
addre.ssing the king. Greatly incen.sed at this public 
insult, the king order's the baker to heat his furnace and 
to throw into it the tir.st man who would ask for the 
king’s message. Maimonides, <rf course, is sent. On his 
way to the furnace Maimonides is stopped three times 
to take part in a religious ceremony, once by being asked 
to be present at a circumcision, the second time at a 
wedding, and the third time at a funeral. The king’s 
counsellor, impatient to know of the result, reaches the 
furnace first and is thrown in, and Maimonides is thus saved 
by having been stopped oir his way in the performance 
of religious duties. The king then learns the tnrtli, and 
he recognizes that a just punishment has overtakeir the 
wicked counsellor. 

It would lie easy to increase the number of parallels ; 
they are mostly mentioned in the books of Liebrecht, 
Koehler, and Oesterley. To this large number now the 
history of Candrahasa is a most welcome and important 
addition, for it furni.shes the missing Indian link, and 
dost 3 the chain. 

M. Gaster. 

The Antiquity of Yedic Culture 

My paper on the Antiquity of Vedic Culture ^ has 
elicited comments from various scholars - ; may I be 
’ JR AS, 1909, pp. 721 seqq. - Ibid., pp. 109o seqq. 
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allowed to make a few remarks on the strictures of 
Professor Oldenberg and Mr. Berriedale Keith, which 
concern more directlj' the Saiiskiit scholar ? 

Accordino- to Professor Uldenbcro' the Mitannian o-ods, 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Xasatyas, are not the 
Vedic n'ods of those names, Imt Iranian e-ods partly 
occurring in the Avesta, partly inferred from facts 
contained in the Avesta. H(.- contends that the divine 
pair, Ahura-Mithra or Mithra-Ahura, of the Avesta has 
been correctly identified with Mitra-Varuna of the Veda ; 
for the Vedic Varuna is indeed the great Asura ( = Iran. 
all lira). The Vedic Indra is concealed under Verethraian, 
the god of Victory in the Avesta. And to the Vedic 
,^pair of the two Xasatyas corresponds in the Avesta the 
evil spirit Xaonhaithya. Tlierefore Professor Oldenberg 
says in conclusion : “■ I never doubted that Zarathustrianism 
was preceded by a more ancient Iranian religions system 
in which occurred a divine pair, Mitra-Varuna, a god 
Indra, a pair of two Asvins or Xiisatyas. " 

This reasoning is open to serious objections. (1) A god 
Varuna is nowhere mentioned in Iranian records. W 
only know for certain that Mithra wa.s associated with 
another great god of whose true name and functions we 
are totally ignorant. From the fact that botli in the \ eda 
and in the Avesta there occur a couple of gods, one of 
whom is Mitra, it does not follow that the .second 
member in either couple should also be the same. For 
the Sun-god ma}' be. and has been, associated with 
various gods, so as to form a pair with any one of 
them, e.g. the Moon, the Xight, the Dawn,’ etc. M e 
do not know who was the companion of that Mitra 
who, as Profe.ssor Sayce tells us in his note, p. 1106, 
is “ represented by ideographs which signify' ‘ the dawn- 
completer ’ ”. (2) The Iranian god of Victory, Verethrajan, 
corresponds to the Indian 4 rtrahan : but in Indian 
' Cf. Garu(la and Aruna. 
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mythology Yrtrahan is an epithet of Indra, while in 
the Avesta Yerethrajan and Indra are two distinct 
mythological persons, a god and a demon. It is just 
as likely that the Indian.s slujiild have fused two gods 
into one as that tlie Iranians should have split one into 
two. And besides the inscription names this god ’■ Indra ” 
and not Yrtraliaii. (d) The Avesta knows but one 
Xtionhaithya, a demon, not a divine pair of Xfisatvas. 
thus ignoring the most characteri.stic trait of the AX'ins, 
their forming a couple. Xasatya is an epithet of the 
Asvins, the signitication of which is unknown. It may, 
for all we know, have been also the name of an Iranian 
god wholly unconnected witli the Indian Asvins. The 
inscription does not mention uni' Xiisatya, but two: for 
the plural 'dCin'i most probably stands for the dual 
which is wanting in Babylonian. (4) The gods mentioned 
in the inscription are identical in form with "W'dic gods : 
there is not a trace of anything peculiarly Iranian.^ 
This fact goes far to prove that the religi(m of the 
tribe who imported their gods into 3Iesopotamia was 
essentially the same as Yedic religion as far at least 
as concerns mythologj-. For the gods invoked in those 
treaties were, of course, the principal gods of that tribe. 

Xow the facts di.scussed under Xos. 1-3 jjrove that 
Iranian mythology, as revealed in the Avesta, bears 
some resemblance to Yedic inytliology (as far as concerns 
the gods under consideration), but that, on the other 
hand, the difference is also well marked. And this is 

* Profe',sor Oldenlierg says. p. 1098, note 1 : “ By deriving these gods 
from Iran rather than from India we may possibly account for the 
absence of Agni. It .seems probable that the prominence of Agni in 
the Veda is of Indian, not of Indo-Iranian, growth." In my opinion 
the prominence of Agni in the Veda is due to the fact that Agni 
(like Soma) was a god of the jiriests (in later times he is identified 
with the Brahmans), while Indra was the god of -uarriors or Ksattriyas. 
Therefore the absence of Agni from the Slitannian inscription is easily 
accounted for hy the fact that the Mitannian kings or their predecessors 
were warriors and not priests. 
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just what might be expected in two distinct peoples 
derived from a common stock ; we know of no instance 
where two such peoples, each of which, however, developed 
an individual language and nationality, have preserved 
the same gods and attributed to them the same relative 
importance as in the prehistoric times when the two 
peoples had not j’et separated. In.ir tlie causes which 
bring about linguistic and ethnical ditt'ereiitiation, still 
more powerfully affect the I’eligious Ijeliefs of the people 
and their selection of g'ods.^ 

These considerations make it highly improbable that 
the gods invoked in the INlitanniau inscriptions should 
be Iranian, or. more accurately, })roto-Iranian - g(.)ds. 
Xow tile obvious reasi,)n for assuming tliem to be Iranian 
\s the apparently Iranian form of tlie names of the 
IMitannian kings. But according to Professor Sayce it 
is very unlikely tliat tlie name.s (jf tlie Mitanniau kings 
are either Indo-European or Iranian : and this eminent 
scholar shows that the seeming Iranian affinities of these 
names may just as well be explained from Mitannian 
and Hittite idioms. If he is light, there is no reason 
which could induce us to interpret as Iranian, gods who, 
on the face of it, arc Vedic gods. 

^ Popular gods usually vary even from tribe to tribe within tlie same 
peojile unle^'' a uiiitorm mythology is brouglit uhout by sL»me poweitul 
tactor : as the (4reek Pantheon was fixed hy the Homeric poeni'^, 
so the Vedic Pantheon by the Vedic Rsis. If, therefore, contrary to 
my opinion, it could be proved that the pre-Zarathustrian religious 
system of the Iranians contained the principal gods of the Veda, then 
indeed we should have to assume that those Iranians had, at some time, 
been so wholly under the influence of Vedic culture as to adopt even the 
Vedic gods. 

- Professor Oldenherg corrects me in ascribing to Professor Meyer the 
opinion that those gods were Arian instead of proto-Iranian, [f I must 
plead guilty, I may say in my excuse that the title of his paper ; *• The 
first appearance in history of the Artan.'^," and some passages, e.g. the 
one translated by Oldenbeig on p. 1096, have misled not only me but also 
ther readers. 

3 JRAS, 1909, p. 1107. 
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Professor Olclenberg thinks that even if these gods 
should, after all, turn out to be Vedic gods, their occurrence 
on Mitannian inscriptions of about 1400 B.c. will make 
no 'alteration in the current opinions on th<3 age of the 
Veda ; and he objects to niy declaration that the excava- 
tions at Boghazkibi “'give an entirely new aspect to tlie 
whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilization . 
But their importance in this regard will be evident to 
everyone who considers tliat till recently the oMest 
authentic date in Indian history was the epoch of Buddha's 
death, and that now tin; oldest certain date is pushed 
back for well-nigh a thousand years. The testimony 
which the Mitanniau inscriptions bear to the existence 
of Vedic religion about 1400 R.c. will hencefoTth be the 
keystone of all speculations on the antiquity of Indiani 
civilization. 

I had contended tliat everybody would accs'pt my 
interpretation of the dates brought forward by i\Ir. Tilak 
and myself in order to prove the high antirputy of Vedic 
civilization, if the latter could be proved bj’ independent 
evidence. Mr. Berriedale Keith, liowever. is of opinion 
that the objections to my chronological arguments would 
remain in undiminished force, even if the Vedic culture 
should date from the early epoch I claim for it. And 
in order to make his assertion good he restates the reasons 
of my opponents in a condensed form. May I, therefore, 
be allowed to give also my version of the story ? 

(1) The Vedic year began with full moon in Uttara- 
Phalguni (3 Leonis) ; our opinions are at variance about 
the epoch denoted by this beginning of the year. I believe 
that at the time when the oldest Vedic calendar was fixed, 
the full moon in Uttara-Phalguni occurred at the winter 
solstice ; but according to Oldenberg it marked the be- 
ginning of the hot season. He places the period of the 
oldest Brahmanas during which the calendar may have 
been fixed at about 800 B.c. At that time the full moon 
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ill question occurred, as an easy calculation shows, within 
a fortnight on either side of the 3rd February. Now 
if we place the hrst construction of the Vedic calendar 
<S00 years earlier, as the Boghazkidi inscriptions entitle us 
to do, the limits of Plifilguna full moon are shifted forward 
to the 10th January and the 7th February. Therefore, from 
the assumptions of Oldenberg, Tliibaut, and others, it would 
follow that the Indians, when tir.st framing their calendar, 
marked hcf/inning of the hot se<tson hy the full moon 
oc("urr'in<j Ijrtti'een the 10th Jo n "o ry a nd the 1th February. 
As such a proposition is quite unacceptable in my opinion, 
I think it preferable to interpret the said beginning of the 
year as marked by the winter solstice of a very early 
period. For the winter solstice was also the beginning 
of the lustrum and the first year of it in the adjusted 
calendar of tlie Jyotisam which at that time coincided 
with new moon in i\[aglia (about 1100 R.C.). 

I proceed to discuss two more dates wliicli, in iiiy 
opinion, liear testimony to the existence of a polar star 
{dhrueu) and the position of the Pleiades near the vernal 
eejuinox in the early Vedic age. My opponents deny that 
the alleged evidence contains a positive base for chrono- 
logical inference. 

(2) The dhruva (lit. the immovable one) was during the 
marriage ceremony pointed out by the husband to his 
bride as a symbol of immobility. Mr. Berriedale Keith ^ 
emphasizes the fact that i\w dhriiea " among Vedic texts 
appears only in the marriage ritual of the Grhya Sutras 
and in the late (I should say apocryphal) Upanisadic 
literature ”. But as the pointing out of the polar star as 
a part of the marriage ceremony is enjoined in all the 
principal Grhya Sutras, it was obviously a usage prevailing 
all over India and, therefore not one of recent origin.' 

* l.c. , p. 1 101. 

- It is misleading when Keith says (ibid. ) that the ‘ ' dhruva is 
admittedly an intruder in the V edic marriage ritual ". Professor Winter- 
nitz, speaking of another detail of the marriage ritual, which is of 
JRAS. 1910. ,30 
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Now I contend that the clhruva was the polar star of the 
period in which the popular custom of showing it to the 
bride came into existence ; for it is difficult to imagine 
that the Indians should have wantonly named a star im- 
movable whose motion could n<jt have escaped observation. 
It was, of course, natural for this star to retain the name 
once given it for an indefinite length of time, e\ en after it 
had ceased to appear immovable^ The oppcaients of my 
theory seem to suppose that the ancient Indians invented, 
as it were, a polar .star, and then fixed on a star in the 
vicinity of the Pole to call it dhruvo.. However, the 
absence of anything like astronomical theories before 
the Puranic period makes this assumption unacceptable, 
in my opinion. I am convinced that it was not the priest 
who invented a polar .star, but that the common people, 
villagers and the like, had discovered it. On this a.ssump- 
tion I identified the clhrwva with a Di'aconis, wliich star 
was, in 2780 B.C., only six minutes distant from the Pole, 
and continued for about three or four hundred years 
before and after that time in such vicinity to the Pole 
that it may have been regarded as a true polar star. 
Only two more stars of sufficient magnitude approached 
the Pole : /c Draconis and 0 Ursse Minoris, the minimum 

unmistakably Indo-Germanic origin, poiiit.s out that it is mentioned in 
two Grhya Sutras only, and he adds the remark that this fact should 
caution us against drawing an inference as to the absence of a popular 
custom from the absence of a testimony for it in the oldest literature 
Das aUiiidiache Hochzti**>-itutV , in Deukichrijhn der Kaiatrl. Ahndmid. 
dtr Wisaenachafteji In Winn, vol. xl, p. 177. 

^ The phrase dhrnraaya pracalanam in Maitri Upanisad, i, 4, has been 
regarded as evidence that the motion of the polar star had become known 
at last. But this is a mistake. The shaking of Uhruva is mentioned 
among other portents which were apparently supposed to occur at the 
end of a Kalpa : aosanam mahnrnurdnnm, sikharinam prapifanum 
mnaiii I'dtarajjuiidm. We are here already in presence of Puranic 
cosmology ; note the cords of winds by which the stars are fastened to 
the Dhruva, see Visnu Puraiia, li. 1-2, 24. For the PuiCuias Dhruva 
(Auttanapada) seems to be the Pole, as guardian of the celestial 
bodies ; and the star near him is his mother Suniti or Sunvta, see Visnu 
Purana. i. 12. 95. 
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polar distance of the former beinj^ 4"' 44' in 1290 B.C., and 
of the latter 6 28' in 1060 B.C. But neither could have 
been named “ immovable ”, since the daily changes in the 
position of the one amounted to about 10 degrees, and of 
the other to about 13 degrees, and they increased as time 
drew on. These are (piantities not to be overlooked by 
men familiar with the starred heaven, as those Indians 
must have been who told the day of the month and the 
time of the night by observing the asterisms. I have 
treated elsewhere ^ at some length the astronomical side of 
the (juestion. Mj- observations appeal to those who by a 
practical acquaintance with astronomy can form an adequate 
idea of their siguiticance, and realize that 10 degrees make 
a very perceptible difference of position. Mr. Berriedale 
Keith, who says that my observations on this point do 
not seem convincing ”, will give me leave to doubt his 
competence as judge in astronomical matters, since on 
p. 1102 of his paper he gives vent to the opinion that 
a star of 3'3 magnitude is brighter than one of “ only ” 
2‘0 magnitude. 

(3) The last argument from the Krttikas, or Pleiades, 
assumes that they opened the series of Naksatras as 
standing, at that time, near the vernal equinox. With 
this interpretation of that well-known fact I combined 
two testimonies from the Brahmanas : (a) in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana I, 5, 2, 6 seqq. the Naksatras are divided 
into devanaJimtras, Krttikas down to Visakhe, and 
jjamanakmtras, Anuradhas down to Bharani, the former 
being apparently regarded as the Northern, and the 
latter as the Southern, Naksatras ; {h) in the Satapatha- 
brahmana II, 1, 2, 3, it is said that the Krttikas do not 
deviate (cyavante) from the East,'’ while the other 
Naksatras do ; the meaning of this observation is that 

^ See an Rud. ron Roth, 1893, pp. 72 seqq. ; ZDMCJ., vol. xlix, 

p. 2*28 ; vol. 1, p. 70. 

“ Suyana's CQmmentary runs thus: dak^hmta uttarato rCi clk.^(:para,san 
na caianti, ki/iiiu niyamena suddhapt'Cicyiim evo dyanti. 
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the Krttikas rise due east, as was the case when they 
stood near the vernal equinox. To niy observations on 
this point, ^ whicli I do not think invalidated b^' the 
remarks of Oldenburg and Thibaut, I ina^' add that the 
Hindus in later times did injt doubt the proposed 
signiticance of the Krttikas’ place at the head of the 
Naksatras. For when at last tliey had become aware 
of the precession of the ec(uinoxes, some astronomers 
(Surya Siddhanta) assumed a libratoiy movement of 
the vernal equino.x, the limits of which were 27 rh'grees 
in either direction from the beginning of Asvini (near 
^ Piscium), thus including- in the libration the Krttikas. 
Mr. Keith considers the argument from the Krttikas 
also quite unconvincing, and he lays stress on “ the fact 
that in no other regard does the vernal e(juinox appear 
as important in Vedic literature ”. But does the fact 
that Vedic liturgy took no cognizance of the vernal 
equinox preclude its being known i It is further said : 

We do not know the origin of the Naksatras, and 
until we do, it is hardly likely that the origin of the 
place of Krttikas will be found. ” If the Krttikils rose 
duo east in the Vedic period — viz. if their position then 
Yvas near the vernal equino.x — it matters little what was 
the origin of the Naksatras. 

Whatever will be the value assigned to my chronological 
argument by the progress of research, at the present I do 
not think my opponents entitled to treat it as definitely 
refuted. 

Hermann J.ycobi. 


The Antiquity' of Vedic Culture 
The importance of the question of the interpretation of 
the chronological data of the Vedic literature renders 
desirable a brief reply to Profes.sor Jacobi’s last note on 
the subject. 

^ See ZDMG. , vol. xlix, pp. 220 seqq. ; vol. 1, p. 72. 
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1. Professor Jacobi states that the Boghazkioi inscrip- 
tions entitle us to place the first construction of the Vedic 
calendar 800 years eaVlier (than 800 B.C.), and deduces 
thence an argument in favour of his view that the full 
moon in Uttara-Phalg'uni occurred at the winter solstice 
when the oldest Vedic calendar was fixed. But the in- 
scriptions in question .say nothing about Uttara-Phalgmiii 
or the Vedic calendar, and cannot, therefore, entitle us to 
make any assertion as to the date of the tir.st construction 
of a calendar which tlicy neither mention nor presuppose. 

2. Professor Jacobi is fully entitled to doubt my com- 
petence as a judge in astronomical matters, but not to base 
that doubt on a misstatement of my views. I did not 
assert — as reference to p. 1102 of the Journal for 1909 
will show — that a star of 3'3 magnitude is brighter than 
one of “ only ” 2'0 magnitude. My argument, which was 
condensed, but I think readily intelligible to anyone 
familiar with the question, was that the star k Draconis 
might well be identified with the dhruva of the Grhya 
Sutras, and have been regarded as the Pole Star both about 
and for long after 1290 R.C., when it was at its minimum 
distance (4^ 44') from the North Pole, because its only 
probable rival, /3 Ursm Jlinoris, while it was only 2-0 in 
magnitude, and therefore not very greatly more con- 
spicuous than K Draconis,^ was never at a less polar 
distance than 6’ 28', and thus was much less likely than 
fc Draconis ever to have been cho.sen as the Pole Star. 
But, as I said then, I see no reason at all for any definite 
identification of the star, but if we must have one, 
fc Draconis appears to me infinitely more likely than 
a Draconis. A date of the thirteenth or twelfth century B.C. 
is much more likely to be found as a survival in a Grhya 
Siitra than one of the third millennium. 

3. Stress must be laid on the fact that even if we were 
to assume, in the face of all probability, that Krttikas 

' Cf. also Oldenberg, ZDilG., 1, 450, 451. 
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only marked the vernal equinox, none the less the date S(j 
indicated would be vague in the extreme. Whitnej’,^ 
Weber, and Thibaut ® have shown with perfect clearne.ss 
how utterly vague are the dates which can be ascribed to 
this event, or to the coincidence of new moon in Magha 
with the winter solstice in the Jyoti^o. The arguments 
of these scholars have not been refuted or apparently' 
adequately considered by Professor Jacobi, though in one 
place * he appears to accept the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century B.C. as the date of the latter event, while in his 
last note the date is given at about 1100 B.C. But .so long 
as their arguments stand, all .speculation rests on an 
absolutely insecure basis.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Apa.stamba Mantra Brahmana, ii, 8, 4 
In this verse occurs — 

priyam md, deve-^u Icuru 

priyii.m md hrahmaije kuru \ 
priyum visi/e.pi tsiid)-rsii 
l>riyam rdjasu md kuru |i 

* .TRAS., i, :Hti .seqq. : Colebrooke's i. 12(i .'-eqq. ; (>, i' iital nnil 

Lin^iiisfic S/udics, ii, 380 .seqq. 

- Indiachp Studipii, x, 234 seqq. 

’’ lA., xxiv, 98 seqq. 

^ lA. , .xxiii. l.)7, wliei'e lie .seems to admit a possible enor of ten 
centuries in the fixing of the vernal equinox at Krttikas ! It should be 
noted that both Whitney (dfudio, li, 383) and Thibaut (lA. , xxiv, f)7) 
are prepared to accept the view that the pre.sence of Krttikas at the 
equinox is merely another form of the datum of the Jijofiyi ; this would 
reduce indefinitely the importance of the Krttikas theory. 

Shamasastry’s effort {(Jardm Ayana, pp. 132 seqq. ) to refute Whitnev 
must be regarded a.s quite inadequate. The references to Baudhavana 
establish nothing that was not known before. Whitnev w as acquainteil 
with the Brahmana reference.s to the holding of certain festivals on 
certain dates, but he laid stress on the fact that there is no evidence to 
show how the Jyotpa and the sacrificial ritual w ere connected. It mav 
be remarked that the evidence of the Jyotiyt so far as it ooes is veiw 
unfavourable to Shamasastry’s theory of yo as intercalarj- day ". 
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In Hiranyahesin Grliyu. Sutra, i, 10, 6, inter aim the 
reading of Pada h is ; lyriyain, mCi hrahnvini kuru. This 
is, of course, much easier, and not unnaturally Winternitz, 
in his edition, while accepting as the Aixistambu 

text from all his MSS. and Haradatta, regards it as either 
Prakritic or an error fur tjrahinn ni. 

It seems to me at once simpler and more satisfactory to 
assume tliat we have here a cliauge of construction simply, 
the dative being substituted for the locative - of the other 
Padas. The use of the dative with priya is not common, 
but cf. RV., V, 51, 4 : priyii ludraya Vayin;\ where the 
dative seems most naturally to be connected with priya, 
though it might also be con.strued with the preceding jyari 
■■^ienjate, and especially Atha rrnreiln , xii, 2, 34 : priyinn 
pitrttlnja, dtniane hrnh mo.bhya/i krnutd priyam, which 
affords a precise, and in my opinion conclusive, argument 
for the dative t)rahin'(i>e. The sen.se, of course, is different, 
but that is merely because in the one case the object is 
masculine, in the other neuter. 

Interchanges of ca.se of this kind are not rare in 
Sanskrit: e.g., in 2[anii, iii, 84 seqq., we have: dbtiyuh 
kurydcl devatdbhyo brdh'ina.no tiomam anvaham ] Aynes 
Soinat^ya cuivddau tuyns caiva ftamaAayoh 1 viivebliyas 
cai.va devcbhyo Dhanvantiiraya era ca l|85|i. Or again, 
ibid., ii, 79, there is : nudiato py enaso mdsdt t racerdhir 
riniuoyate \ with which cf. Rdmdyana , i, 16, 14. Or in 
Mana, iv, 128, the ixccusative and locative of time 
alternate in the .same sense. Again in RV., x, 76, 5, we 
have: dira^ rid 0 ru hnarattarebhyo riblirand cid 
dira.pastajrcbhyak | rdyos cid d .sonmrahhaytarebhyo ’ynes 
cid area pitukrttarehliyadj. ||. It is here clear that 
viblu'and must have the .same sense as the ablative, and 
Delbritck’s^ doubts as to the irossibility of the use of the 

' The Mantrapatha, i, pp. xxiv and 

- For the locative, cf. Delbriick, Synt. Forxh., v, 120. 

' Synt. For^ch., v, 138. 
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instrumental for the ablative in such cases cannot be 
maintained against the evidence adduced by both Pischel ^ 
and Geldner,- so that we need not read vihhvanuJi as 
Roth suggested. For otlier examples of interchange, 
cf. Speyer, Vfdisrhe und S'lnskrd p. 23, and 

Oldenberg’s note on RV., i, oo. 3 ; a good instance in 
Prakrit is that in M rcch'ihjtihd, i, 30, -9 : iai'Cimi-iliiira- 
padehim,^ which is certainly to be taken as two variant 
constructions with the same sensts 

A. Berkieuale Keith. 


Gram-matical Xote.s 
Pkrso.val Pkoxoun's 

The accepted use of me and tc as personal pronouns in 
Sanskrit is as dative and genitive, and it is as Avell to be 
slow in ascribing to tliese forms any otlier signilicance 
without very convincing evidence. I consider it therefore 
desirable to analyse the proofs of other usages alleged for 
the Rdmdya)vx by Dr. Michelson in an article in tlie 
JAOS.“ He finds me as instrumental singular in iv, 14, 
14, and in a number of other passages like me 
iii, 7, 10 : in all the latter, however, he himself admits 
the possibility of their being genitives, and I have no 
doubt whatever that this is the ca.se. The former case, 
however, is more important, as it is anrtuni riolduparvina 
me dram krcJare 'pi iidhatd, when the instrumental of 
the participle is important. But it is as simple to assume 
a double construction; iiJdapdrvarn can quite correctlj* be 
construed either until instrumental or genitive, and we 
have both, the genitivm being, no doubt, preferred metrl 

^ (lott. ijth Anz., 1884, p. -513 ; ZDMG., xlii, :}03 ; Vtd. Stud., i, 30!» ; 
i, 71. 215. 

- Vtd. Stud., ii, :12. 

" ZDilG., xh-iii, (377, i.e. ribhrana-i a by hypei’.3andhi. Ct. Oldeiiberg, 
pijfeda-yoten, i, 355. 

* JAOS., xxvii, 423. 


■' XXV, 11(5 seqq. 
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causa. For parallels, due to the same state of affairs, 
cf. Mbh., iii, 54, 5 : iaio Vldarhliapatajic I)amai/autijaJ/ 
sakliija.nah \ nyaveda yat tarn asrasthant Darna yantiiii 
naresi'are ]| when narcscare cannot refer to Xala a.s in 
Milman's translation. Tlie reason here for the locative 
is metrical. Or a^’ain in 11., i, 12. 22, ive liave ^ (jitfa iiaiii 
fcsth clprcsu, which is not half so easy as me-tisfhatd . 
Or in V, 25, 9,- where rudard ydh-Sita yd is a combination 
of “ Sita's lock'’ {rc,i7) and ‘''ao-itated by Sita ” (ka ui jiijd ), 
and is not merely metrical. The examples of ic as 
instrumental are merely of the tj’pe hiiddhir a n yd 'na 
fe hxryd, and are all obvious geuitive.s. It is, of course, 
impossible to accept tc or me as instrumental when they 
onh’ occur in senses when the genitive is perfectly 
appropriate ; and it is signiticant that even in Pali the 
use of me and fe as instrumental is by no moans certain ; 
though in any case arguments from Pfili or Prakrit 
syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be (juite unscientitic and 
lead to unsound results,’’ and the notorious irregularity of 
Avestan .syntax is not cogent for Sanskrit syntax. 

But Jlr. Michelson finds also me as ablative and perhaps 
as locative. As ablative he renders it in vi, 19, 20 : 
na me jJvan vimolimjate, and in vii, 10. 17 : vnrarn 
anyani von-^Ki. me. In both ca.ses the use is no doubt 
dative, as in the Homeric rolaiv dc^eiAero, took away from 
them ” (Od., i, 9), or Qefiia-Ti Seicro Sevra?, ‘‘ received the 
cup from” (II., XV, 87).^ As locative he thinks its use 
unlikelj", as the only case is ii, 85, 10, where bueldJnr 
aiiyd 'iia me Ivryd has a variant fe (much more likely ), 

1 Bohtlingk, ZDMG., xli, 187. 

" JAOS., x.xv, 107. Cf. also AV., x, 7, 39, as explained by Hopkins. 
•TAOS., xxviii, 307, n. 1, and RV.. i, 31, 1-2, as explained by Piscbel. 
Ved. Stud., iii, 193 ; and cf. the citation from the Bower MS. in Hoernle's 
l)aper, lud. Ant., xxi, 3.72. 

■' Cf. JRAS., 1900, pp. 722, 993; 1909, p. 15.7, n. 0. For the genitive 
with participle, cf. Caland, Uhtc da/< /dfua/t. Sutra des Baudkuyana, 
pp. 45, 46 ; Belbriick, Synt. ForscJt., v, 153. 

^ Monro, Homeric Orammnr, pp. 135, 130. 
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and where in any case me might be genitive and not 
instrumental. 

For te both Profe.ssor Hopkins ^ and Mr. Michelson find 
a use as accusative in iipCipdin rt^dmi S7fe fe, which is 
the reading of the Bondjay edition in vii, 49, 10. But 
Gorre.sio’s edition has tram, and the corruption is obvious : 
b}' an error, which is one of tlie commonest in Sanskrit 
MSS., Hite te tram was M-ritten, and the next step was to 
eject the offending e.xti’a syllable as a gloss on te (tlie 
commentary actually glo.s.se.s te by tram). 

After this -we will hardly be inclined to take very 
seriously the use in \'ii, 53, 21 ; m te moli^ayita, sdpdt. 
The sense is clearly either dative " for thee ”, or genitive 
“of thee", not an accusative at all.- In vii, 47, 9, the last 
example, ahum ajndpaydmi te, te is a legitimate variant, 
and to us a more natural one, from the tram, which is 
also possible. The dative is the natural construction of 
d-jadpaydini, though the accusative is intelligible, and the 
>SV. Petershury Dictionary quotes v'itliout remark, vi, 103, 
10 ; na Iciiacicl o.syd rrjinam aharn djndpaydmi te. 

In tabJiyam Mr. Michelson finds an instrumental in 
a \-ariant mentioned by the commentary of the tvayd of 
the text, and calls it an drsa. u.sage. The te.xt is (Bombay 
edition, not in Gorro.sio) — 

naDa rdrayitmn .Hakyan trayd kvara nisdrara/i | 

I quite agree that tuhhyam may well be the correct 
reading, instead of the obvious trayd,, which could hardly 
ever be corrupted, but tubli yam is a mere ordinary dative ; 

' JAOS., .XX, 222. Of. JAO.S., xxviii, 3SS, n. 1. where lie sug 2 e>t> 
that te in the Epic mpe te is accusative, hut the dative perfectly 
plausible, of. Satapatha Bnihmana, xii, 7. 3. 1. 

- Contrast the .same dative but in a contrary sense ; Mbh., in, -27!), 4 : 
H'l hi }/ie Hioksyrae jiaie, and 282, IG : >iii ine moksipai knrhicit. where on 
Mr. Miehelson'.s principle we would equate the dative and the genitive. 

' It is worth noting that Frunke (Dh Cu^nJekre Piii/ini, pp. 20. 21) 
suggests that in similar cases the datiA-e i.s original and the o-eiiitive is 
due to the popular dialects. But this is hardly necessary as the genitive 
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this harsh one is not for thee to restrain,” and to take it 
as instrumental is inerelj' to make nonsense of grammar. 

No more convincing is tlie evidence for the use of 
iiialiyaiii or tuhhyum tis genitive. At i, 18, 4, ■niJirn 
iiuihyani is a clear case of dative, as in RV., ii, 2, 8 : 
(itithir cCirui- Ctynn-} thougli the other editions read caiva. 
In V, 86, 89; 37, 20, occurs iriitixura ca cuco iiiaJtyani 
k’fi.pram c^yntl B'lyJuiviiJi. The commentary - takes 
inalLyayi as mattoli in the first place (where Gorresio, v. 
84, 4, has mama ^rutvuira tu >:acaJi) and as mama. maJto 
i:d in the second. I think Mr. Miclielson misunder.stands 
liim in tliinking that he meant to construe mahyam with 
cmjatl ; lie renders mahyam either as ma.ma, adjective 
with vaca.i, or as maffah with smitm. But the dative is 
clearly, if it goes with smifra raras, ethical, and if with 
vmjati, it means "starts towards”." In vii, 49, 9, the 
dative is also perfectly in place, and in the only case of 
tuhhyam as genitive, i, 54, 15 : apramcyo in halaru 
tuhkyam, the dative is clearly right. 

There remains of the misu.se of the personal pronouns of 
the first and second persons in the Rdmdya.na onlj’ that 
of yuyam as ace. pl.^ in v, 64, 17 : aynktain krtaharrndno 
ydya.iu dhar^aylfv.ni halCd '. Mr. 3Iichelsou also suggests'' 
that Icrtahirmdnu, which is, of course, a nominative form, 
may be vocative. Yet the explanation seems very obvious: 
we have here a clear ca.se of the neuter use of the (iredicate 


is natui'ally found adnominally witli gerunds and partieiple.s. Tlie use, 
however, ot the dative in Sanskrit contirms Monro s view [Homhrir 
(Jraianiar, p. i;l(i) that its use in Greek was not instrumental in origin: 
cf. also Delbruck. VtnjL SynK, i. 30U : Hopkins. .JAOS.. xxviii, 3j 1-4. 

^ Cf. Delbruck. Synt. v. lAti, 147. and perhaps in RV., i, 34, 7, 

.mire duhita {coidra Pischel, Vtd. Stud., iii. 192. and cf. Oldenberg. 
Jiijreda-Xoten, i. 37) ; Whitney, San^krd Grammar, p. 9ti. does not 
illustrate this use, and Speyer, Veddcli mid Sand:rit Synhi.r, p. 14, 
regards them as genitive in use. 

How far he meant hi.s interpretations to represent his views on 
St'ntax one cannot say. 

^ Hopkins, JAOS.. xx, 28. 

^ JAOS., XXV, 119. 


" Ibid.. 112. 
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in uyiiMam as often with sal-yarn, a usage duly recorded in 
the grammars and plentifully illustrated hy Bollensen on the 
VlkrarnorvasT} We thus rid ourselves of two grammatical 
monstrosities. 

Another anomaly is asyd as a loc. sing. fem. in place of 
asydm. The verse is v, 1(J, 11 : afiya niinltfp Suy rival 
yrdpia.vdnl lolrirlsrnta/i, where asya refers to >Slta, who 
led Sugriva to attain the a tsvarya ni 'i-a nardndrn. The 
commentator explains it as a genitive for a locative, but 
common sense demands that if it is a locative we must 
insert the anusva.ra,&nd read asydra in apposition: no one 
who knows Sanskrit MSS. will hesitate for a moment 
to do this. The same remark applies to Srdvastyd 
viharati in the Bower MS., where Dr. Hoernle- sees an 
instrumental used for a locative. 

It may be added that the argument available from the 
use of me and te as accusative found by PisclieD in the 
Rgveda has not been overlooked. But I do not think that 
this argument is of any weight. Even assuming that its 
use is Rgvedic. neverthelo.ss there is a great gulf between 
Rgveda and Epic, and again, the evidence for the Rgveda 
is not over-convincing. In i, 80, 9, yatn te purvam 'pita, 
huve is an apparent case, but te may be a mere error 
(I cannot hold any Vedic text in great re\ erence) for tvd,, 
or even (which is easier) for tani : or it maj’ be, as Ludwig 
thinks, a dative ; or even, as Oldenberg takes it, a venitive 
In ii, 16, G : p/ra te navarn na samane vacasyuva.iy 
tjrahmaiid ydrai, the dative is one commodi, and the 
accusative is a mere natural change of construction, both 
dative and accusative being natural wdth pixi yd'nii. Xo 
doubt the change was due to the ndvarn, as the dative 

^ Cf. Speyer, Vediocht nnd Sanskrit Syntax, p. t;7 and retf. ; St. Pctershn i-g 
Dictlonar'y, vii, 22; Bollensen's ed., p. 227. 

- hid. Ant., xxi, :I.>2, 355. Cf. Senart, ibid., p. C. 

= ZDMG., XXXV, 714 seqq. ; Ved. Stud., i. p. xxxi, n. 2. Cf. Delbriick, 
Syiif. Forsch., v, 205. 
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n’itli an inanimate object is less easy.^ In iv, 20, 10 : 
nuvye de-fiie Sa-de (lymin fe Hidin' pra hravtl ma varyam 
Indru, the position of If shoAvs the sense “ in this liyinii 
to thee It is not governed by pro hravtlnia as Pisehel 
assumes, thougli it may be genitive depending on inufe 
as taken by Oldenberg. In i\', 30, 2 : sutixL h' (inu 
lii-sfayo viilL'd r<ikri:v<i vdvrtnlj, ami does not govern t(. 
but fe is a dative coiumodi. In viii, 12, 10 : iyain f( 
illdtir eti, the dative is obviously proper, nor less so is 
it in iii, 19, 2: pra fe Aijne haet^mafim lyarrai achd 
xiiilyn mud III rdfinhn iilti-fdcJ m. The same vieM' of fe 
covers i, 30, 20: iii, 14, 3 : iv, 17, 18; a geniti\'e occurs 
ill iv, 10, 1, and the only apparent accusative is in v, 0, 4 : 
a fe aijnii hlhTinahi, but the Atha rru reila , xviii, 4, 88, has 
the obviously correct d fra. and we are left with another 
example of textual corruption to strengthen the vie\v of 
i, 30, 7, taken above,- Xor can sap with fe in Taiffiriyd 
Aa.inhifd, i, 2, o, 2 ; vi, 1, 8, o, be considered illegitimate, 
though, as Oldenberg points out, the other Yajurveda 
texts have the more normal fvd, and the reading cannot be 
relied on. 

For me as an accusative the evidence is totally lacking. 
In V, 12, 3 : veild me dem rtupd rtrindm, the genitive is 
not only natural, but is made certain by its parallelism 
M’ith rffnidin. The sense'* is, "the god knoM's of me, 
even as he, the guardian of the seasons, knoAVs of the 
seasons.” 

It may here be added that asme as a genitive or 
instrumental is verj- doubtful. In vii, 67, 2 : viii, 2. 10 ; 
i, 173, 13 ; 186, 11 : iii, 39, 2, the locative sense is 
perfectly good, and so I ivould take 1m mo asms in iii, 30, 
19. The same sense is found in vii, 67, 4, and A’iii, 97, 8, 
Avhile in x, 84, 3, usme is clearly dative, “ for us.” In 

* Oldenberg takes If as the indirect object in this passage. 

^ Oldenberg here takes hi as dependent on ajara. 

^ See also Oldenberg, SEE., xhi, 394. 
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i, 165, 7 : bJiuri calm'tha yujyehhir asme, there is irgaiii 
a locative, not an instrumental, “ among us, ’ and so it is 
taken by tlie latest translator, von Schroeder, in his 
Mytiteriu'DL v.'itd Mhnna} 

All tlie examples cited - can either he regai’ded as those 
of the traditional cases or as misreadings. The use of 
these forms in other senses in Pali and Prakrit is of no 
value for Vedic or Sanskrit: the degradation of s\-ntactical 
distinctions is symptomatic of ev'ery popular speech. If 
the uses of me or fe as accusative were genuine it is very 
impi-obable that we would be left to find them in a small 
number of dubious pas.sages. mu(m) and tvd(m) like 
me and te are of frequent occurrence, and so definitely 
distinct are their uses that a very great onus rests on the 
attempt to prove that they were confused by the Rsis, 
however easily they were mixed by commentators like 
Sayana or in the popular dialects. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Revised Buddhlst Era ix Burma 

In JRAS., April, 1909, p. 345, Mr. Fleet surmises that 
the revised reckoning of the Buddhist era was introduced 
into Burma somewhere about A.D. 1170-80. From this 
period the date of Buddha’s death was (he supposes) 
assumed to have occurred at a time corresponding with 
B.c. 544 of our reckoning. 

I find it difficult to reconcile this view with the 
following facts : — 

1. \V e have the Myazedi inscription, at Pagan, in three 

1 p. 104. 

- The Egvedic passages have all been dealt with by Oldenberg in his 
JJynda-Xolen, i, 25-9, who apjjears to accept the use of h. as accusative 
in the Epic on the strength ot Hopkins’ remark in .TAO-S. . xx, ■222 ; see 
Oldenberg, p. 2.5, n. 2. The explanations given of the passages in 
question in this article, written before the apjjearance of Oldenberg’s 
book, differ somewhat from and are perhaps inferior to those o^iven bv 
him, but they agree in rejecting the theory of te as accusative. 
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deciphered versions, recording a date 1628 “ expired ’ of 
the Buddhist era as the time at Mdiich a certain king was 
reigning at Pagan. The Burmese and Talaing expre.ssions 
(for which see JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 1019, 1028) refer 
in the usual way to tlio era intended being that of " the 
Religion The Pali text, even more explicitly, says : — 

Xibbfina LokanUthassa atthavisadhike gate 

sahasse pana vassanaih cha-sate va pare tatha. 

On the ordinary computation, this apparently corresponds 
(the year being "expired ’) to A.D. 108.). For a reason 
which will presently appear, I am not prepared to 
guarantee that that is the precise a.d. year. But anyhow 
it must have been somewliere thereabouts, and nearly 
a century earlier than the period .suggested by Mr. Fleet 
for the introduction of the revised Buddhist era into 
Burma. 

2. A glance through the English translation of the 
Burmese inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava (Rangoon, 
1899) reveals the curious fact that for more than two 
centuries after the presumed date of the Myazedi 
inscription the initial point assumed for the Buddhi.st 
era was not a date corresjionding with our B.C. .544, but 
varied to the extent of some years before such date. 
At least that seems to me at present the only possible 
explanation of the following statements : — 

(<f) “ In the year 1796 of the Religion . . . the 
minister . . . erected a large mona.stery . . . The 
following were the slaves dedicated bj’ the mini.ster and 
his wife ... to their monasteiy, which was completed 
on Wednesday, the 5th waning of XadaM', 599 Sakkaraj 
(p. 52). Nom' Sakkaraj here means the Burmese era 
beginning A.D. 688, so that assuming only one monastery 
to be referred to, which evas begun and tinished within 
the year, the initial point of the Buddhist era in this case 
must have been some sixteen years before the usually 
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received date. I must leave it to Burmese scliolar.s to 
decide vdiether this is a correct interpretation of tlie text 
of the inscription. 

(h) “ In the j’ear 1837 of the Religion, or on Thur.sday. 
the 6th vaning of Tazaunonion, 654 Sakkaraj ” (p. 63). 
Here, apparently, the initial point of the Buddhist era is 
some two years earlier than B.C. 544. 

Subsequent entries (pp. 5, (i3, 94, 137) from A.D. 1299 
onwards show at mo.st a discrepancy of a year, if indeed 
there is any at all. But it really seems as it prior to 
about A.D. 1300 the initial point of the Buddhist era in 
Burma had partaken somewhat of the nature of a movable 
feast. Under these circumstances one hesitates to put 
a date to the earliest of these inscriptions, that of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan. The matter is further com- 
plicated by the statement contained in JRAS., October, 
1909. p. 1084, that an inscrijition has been found dated 
in the j’ear 398 of the Burmese era ( = A.D. 1036) during 
the reign of Kyanzittha. Now this is the very king 
who, according to the Myazedi inscription, reigned for 28 
years and died (as it seems) in 1628 ' expired ” of the 
Buddhist era. How, then, could he have been on the 
throne so early as A.D. 1036 ? And if he was, then from 
what B.C. date are we to suppose that the Myazedi 
inscription reckons its 1600-28 years of the Buddhist 
era, between which he is supposed to have reigned ? 

C. O. Blagdex. 


ReMARK.S ox THE ABOVE XOTE 
I am glad to find that my article on the Buddha varsha. 
the later reckoning from the death of Buddha which 
assumes an initial point in B.c. 544, has attracted 
Mr. Blagden’s attention : discu-s.sion should certainly help 
to elucidate the matter. 

1 arrived at the conclusion that this reckoning was 
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devised in Ceylon shortly after A.D. 1165. And I suggested 

f that it was carried from Ceylon to Burma and those parts 
in the decade A.D. 1170-80. But, if it can be shown that 
the opposite was tlie case, and that the reckoning- had an 
earlier origin in Burma and was taken thence to Ceylon, 
I shall have no objection to accept this position instead. 

Mr. Blagden suggests that evidence to that etfect may 
be found in the Myazedi inscription, from Pagan, one text 
of which has been edited by him. Tlie object of this 
record was to register tlu- making of the cave-pagoda in 
which it was eno-raved. and the enshrining therein of 
a golden imao-e of Buddha. And the fact that the record 
was framed and engraved in four languages, Pali, Burmese, 
Tabling, and an unidentified tongue, seems to mark it as 
commemorating an event of some very special importance. 
It presents according to the Tabling text the date “ after 
the religion of lu}' lord the Buddha had been going on 
for 1628 years past '. according to the Burmese te.xt, the 
date “ in tlie year 1628 of the Religion If they stood 
alone, and without some e.xtraneous guide, these expressions 
might bo understood to mean 1628 years after the intro- 
duction of the Buddliist religion into Burma, in B.c. 308 
according to the Burmese belief and chronology. But 
the meaning is explained by the Pali text, rjuoted by 
Mr. Blagden, which di.stinctly says that the year is the 
year 1628 after the niriviia, the death, of Buddha; that 
is, with B.C. 544 as the date of the death, A.D 1085-86. 
And this places the date nearly a century before the time 
arrived at by me for the ini ention of the reckoning. 

^ ^ Inscription^ of Patjan^ Pinyn and Ara, translations {18991, p. 9i. 

The expression “ the year (so-and-so) ol the Religion is also found on 
pp. o, 9, -22, .52, (Kl {Xo. 0), 94, 1:17, 1(57, 173. 17.5, 17(i, 183 : and on p. 63 
(Xo. 7) n o have “ the year -20.52 of the Religion of (lautania Buddha : 
we should like to know nhat the originals have for “the year of the 
Religion On p. 14 we have “ the year -231-2 Anno Buddhae". and on 
p. 16 “Anno Buddhae 2307'' : is the term here Buddhavassa, or is it 
Jinachakka ? The dating is expressly referred to the nirvana in the case 
of the years 1986 (p. 37) and 2295 (p. 15). 

JRAS. 1910. 
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It appears that this Myazedi date is the only such 
instance that can be adduced, for the present at least. 
And, looking through the book mentioned by Mr. Blagden.^ 
I find that the next instances of the use of this reckoning- 
are the two which he has cited ; one (p. ->2) is a date in 
tlie year 1796, = A.D. 12.53-54 ; the other (p. 63. No. 6) 
is a date in the year 1837, = A.D. 1294-95. 

But of cour.se one thorougldy reliable instance, given 
by an inscription undeniably engraved before (say) 
A.D. 1150, would be quite enough. The present (piestion, 
therefore, seems to be : is the M\-azedi date such an 
instance ? 

This inscription mentions a king Tribhuvanaditya- 
dhammaraja, who is othorwi.se known as Kyanzit, 
Kyanzittha.- It opens by saying that lie was reigning 
at Arimaddanapura (Pagan) in the year 1628 expired. 
It proceeds to state that he reigned for 28 years. And 
it then records the acts (stated above) which were 
performed by his stepson when he (the king) was lying 
“sick well-nigh unto death”. We should ordinarily take 
this as meaning that the acts were performed in the year 
1628 + 28 = 1656, = a.d. 1113-14, and that Kyanzittha 
died then or soon afterwards. It appears, however,® that 
we are to understand that Kyanzittha died in the year 
1628 expired itself, = .^.D. 1085-86. He began to reign, 
then, in or about A.D. 1058. But Mr. Blagden has drawn 
attention to a statement that there is another inscription, 
which mentions Kyanzittha as reigning in the year 398 
of the ordinary Burmese reckoning, the Sakkaraj era 
commencing in A.D. 638 ; that is in a.d. 1036-37 : and, 
as Mr. Blagden has remarked, that is incompatible with 
his commencing to reign in or about A.D. 1058. It is also 

' The one referred to in the preceding note. 

- See this Journal, 1909. 1050, note 1, and Mr. Blagden's remarks 
a' love. 

^ See loc. cit. , preceding note. 
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incompatible with a third inscription, framed in a.d. 1668, 
which places Anawrata (the predecessor of Kyanzittha) 
in Sakkaraj 421, = A.D. 1059-60. But we may add that 
this la.st statement, wliich is accompanied by one which 
places Kyanzittlia himself in the j^ear 432, = A.D. 1070-71, 
is reconcilable with tlie .statement in the Jlyazedi in- 
scription ; for. provided no later date is forthcoming for 
Anawrata, we may assume that he died, and Kyanzittha 
succeeded, in A.D. 1059, so that the latter had practically 
reigned for 28 years by A.D. 1086. It appears, however, 
that there are still other inscriptions, which .show Kyan- 
zittha as reigning in A.D. 1107.- Altogether, his date 
seems to be rather a mixed matter : he was reigning in 
A.D. 1036, but he only began to reign in a.d. 1058 ; he 
died in a.d. 1085, yet he was still reigning in a.d. 1107. 

It appears to me an important point that the Myazedi 
inscription presents only a uirrd/ai-date for Kyanzittha. 
Nearly all the other .similar dates, in the inscriptions 
translated in the volume which gives the translation of 
the Burmese text of the Myazedi record, were accompanied 
by the corresponding dates in the era of a.d. 638. Why 
did the Myazedi inscription omit to give this equivalent ? 
It seems to me that the reason very pi’obably is that the 
recoi’d is not a synchronous one ; that is, that it was 
framed and engraved, not when the acts registered by 
it were performed, but a considerable time afterwards, 
when, having received the new reckoning, the Burmese 
were commencing to make out their chronology in its 
terms, and, in doing that, were very possibly putting up 
imscriptional records of .some of the leading events of 
previous times.® Mr. Blagden has said that in the next 
few records the equations between the ?ii7Towu-reckoning 

' See p. 19 of the book mentioned in note 1 on p. 477 above. 

- Report on Arch;eolo^ical ork in Burma. 1905-6, p. 10. 

■' The character.ii of the Talaing te.xt are described as agreeing with 
the date mentioned in it. But there can, I imagine, be no diliiculty 
about accepting them equally well for a century or so later. 
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and the Sakkaraj era are not correct : does not tliat look 
as if the Burmese were then handlino- a new reckonino- 
about which they were not quite sure ? The discrepanc}' 
in the date of Kyanzittha, which exists on one side or 
the other, points in the same direction. And there 
appears to be something of the .same kind in connexion 
with Anawrata ; the Sa.sanavaiii.sa says (p. 01) that he 
began to reign in the Jinachakka year (tlie un-vd/io -year) 
1561, =.v.D. 1018-19: and it gives as the e(puvalent, in 
the same sentence, the (Sakkaraj ) year -'iTl. = A. D. 1000-10. 
nine years earlier. 

Another instructive indication, in tlie direction which 
I suggest, seems to be the point that tlie Myazedi in- 
scription states only the year ; omitting to give the month, 
fortnight, lunar day, and weekday, whicli details are 
furnished in almost every other inscription translated in 
the book to which I have referred above. Tlie bare 
mention of the year is just what we may always expect 
to hnd in records commemorating events of previous times. 
And, in the same fashion, the inscription of A.D. 1668 
simply tells us, without details, tliat the ShwezigOn 
pagoda was built by Anawrata in Sakkaraj 421, and tlie 
tee was ottered by Kyanzittha in tlie year 4:32 : though 
it gives, in the .same sentence, all the usual details for 
the date when the tee was removed by the gods in order 
to give the reigning king the opportunity of accpiiring 
merit by supplying a new one. 

It remains to be .seen what di.scoveries may be made 
hereafter. Meanwhile, 'vve niu.st bear in mind that the 
Kalyani in.scription of A.D. 1476 tells us plainly (see this 
Journal, 1909. :345) that the religion from Cevlon was 
established at Pagan in A.D. 1181-82. If a form of the 
religion was then carried from Ceylon to Burma, would 
not a new and interesting reckoning, just established iu 
Ceylon, have been naturally taken with it ? It may of 
course be argued, to the contrary, that the new reckoning 
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was taken from Burma to Ceylon in A.D. 1170-71, when 
the Mahathera Uttarajiva went there. But the date put 
forward in the Myazedi inscription seems insufficient 
to upset wliat appears to be so clear from tlie Ceylon 
records ; namely, that the reckoning with the initial 
point in r.,C. .544 was devi.sed tliere, and was put together 
in its complete form ju.'-t after A.D. 11 Go. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Con.struction oe Genitive-Accu.sative in 
Marathi 

A serious study of Indian Vernaculars is veiy interesting 
and useful, not only for a Sanskrit scholar, but, I am glad 
to be able to show, for a compaiutive philologist too. 

In Old Slavonic, as in Indian Vernaculars, the accusative 
termination of i- and H-stems and of masculine (j-stems 
being dropped, the form for the accusative case was the 
same as for the nominative, and thus the sentence '■ sjmi. 
viditR otbcb = hlius videt patrem " was ambiguous, and 
could mean also " dlium videt pater ”, the position of the 
subject being free. Therefore tlie language, for the sa^e 
of avoiding ambiguity, used tlie genitive in.stead of 
accu.sative in tlie case of living beings : “ syni, viditb 
otbCH.” 

The same process is to be seen in Indian Vernaculars, 
and is especially clear in Marathi, grammatically the 
most important and most interesting dialect of all Indian 
Vernaculars. In so far as I Iiave read Hindi, I find that 
the same construction exists there also, though rather 
complicated; this being so, it must be treated in a separate 
way, which I hope to do later on. 

The Marathi verb ifT^. “ to see,” governs the accusative 
case, when the object is a thing, e.g. : 'f tn^«T ^ 

Jn-gw “ having seen that 

( = acc.), the doe began to go after Sabaktagin ” ; but it 
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governs the genitive, when the object is a human or other 
living being, e.g. : * 

(2rr^r Tn^«I TT*T^ = ■ meantime his son 

!8iva came with the food. Having seen hiut (= gen.) 
Kaniji said . 

The \erb (= pr. genliai. s. grhnfiti), "to take," 
governs in the last .sentence the accusative : 

= the food having taken ; but bv living being.s it 
governs tlie genitive case : 

^3^ ^rr^^fT TT^rra = ■ Tlmu the doe, 

having taken tlie fawn, ran auaj’ with joj' into tlie 
fore.st ". 

Now the questions are: {u } Wh\' is this genitive con.struc- 
tion used onl}^ in re.spect of human and otlier living Ixungs ^ 

(6) ivhy is the genitive onh^ used and not, for instance, 
the dative,^ and what is the si/ntartic e.r^ih.inut/ou of it i 

The first question is not clifKcult. So far as I am aware, 
all scholars are of one opinion in regard to Old Slavonic, 
but in regard to 3Iarathi no one .seems to have as yet 
given a satisfactory explanation. 

• We know that in most cases the subject of a sentence is 
a human or other living being. Therefore when two 
names of animate objects occur in a sentence, 'without 
an}" distinction in case termination, the sentence could be 
misunderstood ; that is to say, the sentence “ syn-|, vidit';. 
ottci, ” = tiliu.s videt jiatrein ” could be misunder.stood 
(= tilium videt iiater), but not “ oti.ci, vidit i. gradi, " = 

“ pater videt arceni ”, becau.se it is nut jiossible to say 
'■ arx videt patrem ”. 

More difficult is the second question. In the last volume 
of Indg. Forschungeib (xxiv, 3—4, pp. 293-307) Professoi- 
A. Thomson treats this rjue.stion tis to the origin of the 
genitive construction in Slavonic languages. This article 
is, in fact, a refutation of Profe.s.sor E. Berneker's theory 

* This has no bearing on Maradii. 
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expressed in Kulin’s Zeitschrift, 1904, xxxvii, p. 364, ^ 
that the negative sentences, in which the object must in 
Old Slavonic be in the genitive case, have had an inliuence 
on this construction. For example, the positive sentence 
runs ‘‘ sj'in, vidith otr,ci> ’ ( = acc.), but the negative syn 
lie vidit i. oti.C'i ” ( = gen.). According to Professor Berneker. 
the inliuence of the negative sentence with the genitive 
case brought about the use of the genitive instead of the 
accusative in poi^itirr .sentences also. 

But tliis theory cannot be applied to Marathi, because 
in this language no such change of cases takes place. 
Therefore the iiiHueiice of the negative sentences cannot 
have produced the genitive construction now existing in 
Marathi, and in all probability the same holds good for 
Old Slavonic. 

Professor Thomson also does not believe that the 
syntactic value of a genitive in negative sentences should 
have been the same as the accusative in positive sentences. 
He explains in the first part of his article - that this 
construction was due to a desire of repressing the 
psychological subject in tlie sentence and making it 
evidently' into the object. 

To express myself more clearly in reference to Mariithi. 
I venture to modify a little what Professor A. Thomson 
has so well expre.ssed, I state that the Marathi language 
conclusively proves that the genitive construction in 
question is really the outcome of nothing else than a 
desire to avoid ambiguity. 

M’ e see this clearly from the construction, which we 
call the double accusative (direct and indirect object), in 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit ; for instance, in Latin “ puto 
te amicum ”, in Greek ^yovpro ”, in 

Sanskrit “ mi vai hatain vrtn'un vidnui na jivam ”. 

In Marathi the direct object is ahniy.-^ put into the 


^ The date of the article is 1901. 


- He promised two parts. 
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genitive, not only in the ease of a living being (according to 
the rule mentioned above), but also in that of an inanimate 
object, and this is done, in my opinion, simply for the sake 
of distinguishing it from the indirect object. 

Cf. in Marathi every- 

one believes in difference of castes among Hindu people ’ ; 
*TTf%rTTrT governs the accusative Here the 

accusative is used, because there is only one object. 

But in the .sentence 

thhij = ‘‘ the people of 

the Vedic religion believe in tlie Vedas, Smrtipuranas, etc., 
in these i-eligious book.s, as an authorit}' ”, where the .same 
verb with the same meaning occurs, the direct 

object “ they believe in . . . ”), wliich in the 

former sentence is rendered by the accusative 
here put in the genitive, obviously to avoid ambiguity. 

All instance.s are taken from Marathi reading-books, 
the.se two last, for example, from 3^^, 19.08, 

p. 20. Such instances are very many, and, as I said 
before, they go to confirm Professor A. Thomson’s views 
on the subject with regard to Old Slavonic. 

V. LE.sx\f 

O-XFOKD, January, 1910. 


The Sevex-headed Dkagox ^ 

When the Sufi martyr, ilansCir Hallaj, was being led 
to execution, he cried out — 

“ My Friend is doing me no unkindnes.s. 

He gives me the cup that he as the host drank, 
He invites me to ta.ste stake and headsman’s mat, 
Like one who in .summer drinks wine with the 
dragon.” 


* .See JRAS., 190S, p. o.r2. 
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And in the Mantiqu-l Tair ve read — 

“ Whoso has fellovship in sleep and food 
With the seven-headed dragon in Tainuz (July), 

In this pastime incurs dire misfortunes. 

Whereof death on the gihht.’t is the least.'’ 

The dragon legend here referred to seems to be a folk-lore 
amalgam or conflation of (u)tlie primeval dragon myth, 
{li) the “ Arrow demon nn-th. and (e) the customs of 
partaking of sacrifices and sleeping in temples or '• per- 
noetation ”. 

{a) The primeval dragon myth. In his Antlrln-'ixf 
Legends (translated by Keane) Bousset has traced the 
progress of this famous myth, rolling on tlirough suc- 
cessive generations, gathering continual accretions, such 
as the legend of Xero redlrleus (Antichrist), and becoming 
so transfigured tliat now its original form can only be 
decijjhered as from a palimpsest. But most of the details 
of the full-blown dragon storv, given in Revelation xii 
and XX, viz., his seven heads, his attacks on the woman, 
and his being bound and loosed, seem to belong not to 
the Babylonian dragon Tiamat, but rathei' to the old 
Persian dragon Az or Azhidahrik. (See Mills, Avestn 
Eseludoloyy camp<ircd with the Book’s of Doniel ami 
Revelation, and West's note on p. 110, vol. xviii, of 
Sacred Books of the East.) The picture of the constellation 
Draco ( AZ To.nnJn) in the old star maps exactly represents 
the conception of the dragon in the mind of the writer 
of Revelation xii, 4, viz., a great serpent .stretching 
across the heavens and “ drawing a third part of the stars 
with its tail The traditions collected in k\IishlMtu-l 
MasCdjih (tran.slation by Matthews, vol. ii, pp. 551 seqq. ) 
give the Sluhammadan additions to the portrait of Dajjal 
or Antichrist. 

(h) The clue to the ‘-Arrow" demon was kindly given 
me by Professor Houtsma. This demon is thus described 
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in Rapapoi't s Tdirs fvoni thr Mi>h'<ixli : " There is one 
great demon whose nauie is -Arrow’ {Kotn-p). The 
Psalmist alludes to this when he says (Ps. xci. 5), ‘ The 
arrow that flieth b}’ day.’ His physiognomy is described 
as follows : Head similar to that of a calf, one horn rising- 
out of his forehead in tlie shape of a cruse or pitcher. 
(Compare the descriptions of Dajjal.) Xo one, man or 
bi'ast, beholding- him can live, but drops down dead at 
once. Tliere is a certain perioil during which this demon 
has special sway, and that is tin- three weeks between 
the 17th Tarnuz and the 9th Ab. The Rabbis prohibited 
schoolmasters chastising- their pupils during tliis period ’’ 
(p. 28). Mr. Rapaport tells me that lie has not found 
this demon described as a dragon either in tlie 3Iidrash 
or the Talmud, but the .special mention of the month 
Tarnuz in the passage under discussion sliows beyond 
doubt, I think, that this demon had been identified with 
the dragon in tlie folk-lore of the time of Ilallaj. 

(c) The third element in Hallaj'.s story is probably 
derived from the ancient customs of eating the food offered 
to idols and of sleeping in the temples. The tirst is 
illustrated by the story in Bel and the Dragon ’’ of the 
priests who were partakers of the altar ’’ of Bel and 
-'drank the cup of devils" (1 Cor. x, 18, etc.); and the 
second by the story of the Deadly Mosque given in 
my translation of the d/o.s-jiurt of Jalalu-d Din Rumi, 

p. 160. 

Dr. XichoLson. to whom I am indebted for much 
assistance, suggests that the .story may possibly contain 
an allusion to the ritual of Tarnuz worship. But all we 
know of that ritual is that women wailed for Tarnuz, 
as they do now for Ha.san and Husain. 

E. H. Whin’field. 
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The Keladi Rajas of Ikkeki axh BedxCr 

I have not as a rule eared to reply to criticisms levelled 
against mistakes or omissions in my Sketch of the Dijnnstles 
of Southern hullo, which was published twenty-five years 
ago, because it always seemed needless to offer an apology 
or to attempt to explain the reasons for errors due to the 
imperfect information then at onr command. And if 
I now Venture to make a few remarks on Dr. Barnett’s 
paper in the Journal for January last (pp. 149-50) it is 
only because, while in the main I agree with him, I consider 
it necessaiy to ask readers to suspend judgment on at 
least one point. 

Tlie pialigree publislied by one of the Keladi Rajas was 
based on the account of tliat dynasty put forward by 
Buchanan in liis Mijeorc, etc} This in its titrn was based 
on information given in ISO] to the author by 

Ramapija \'arndka. an hereditary accountant in the 
district of Barkur. Buchanan writes that this man had 
“a bonk in So uskrlf called \"i<Iioro ijonu Sirvo\ and from 
thence, and his family })aper.s, he has made out a Ttojio- 
paditti, or succession of the liojiie! who have governed 
Tuluva ". My genealogical tree is correct according to 
Raniappa's chronicle as described by Buchanan. There 
was little else to guide me when I compiled my Skdeh 
in 188:5. 

Dr. Barnett seems to accept without question the 
assertion of a certain c<jurt poet, called Shadakshari 
y (whose patron Basavappa Xayakka was, about the year 
> ^ A.D. 1750, ruling over the Bednur country), that this 
^ Basavappa’s grandfather of the same name, who governed 
that tract from A.D. 1697 to 1714, had been the legitimate 
son of the body of SCimasCddiara I and his wife Channa- 
mamba. Raniappa's compilation, however, asserted that 
this Basavappa I, or Praudha Sri Basavappa, had been 


’ Madras ed. of 1870, ii, *278. 
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only an adopted son. He relates the story of Soina- 
sekhara I’s atrocities, his assassination at the hands of 
a Brahman named Saumya, and the assumption of the 
government by the widow, Channaina. Efimappa then 
states that this Efini, liaving no children, adopted 
Baswuppa, the son of Morcupa ClLiftij, a Bunijuin 
merchant of HUVrarxi {Bnhton'), where the seat of 
government then was. The male descendants of tliis 
adopted son also ended in Biidi Ba-'<irnppa." i This 
account is very explicit. The murder of Somasekhara is 
confirmed by Fryer {Travels, ed. of 1698, p. 162), who was 
in the neighbourhood of Bednur during the rule of 
Channama. Fryer calls Basava I “ .son ’ of Somasekhara 
and Channama. but his evidence as to tlie exact relation- 
ship counts for veiy little. Mr. Rice, our best authority 
on minor Mysore principalities, states {Epip. Cam. VII, 
Hhimofju, Introd., p. 43) tliat Basavappa I was an adopted 
sou, and he repeats tliis assertion in his latest volume 
{Mysore and Cuorp from the Inscriptions, p. 130). 
I presume that he has sound reasons for tlie statement, 
though apparentlj’ we can get no information from the 
published inscriptions. Perhaps lie will .state his 
authority. 

In the face of the clear account of the dynasty furnished 
by Ramappa, in part supported by Fryer's testimoiy, 
I think that the weight of evidence is in favour of 
Basavappa I being an adopted, not a natural, son. Shadak- 
shari would, of course, conceal the fact in order to glorify 
his patron ; though, indeed, there is no necessity for us to 
vilify that writer, for a son properly adopted is always 
considered as a son in India. 

As to the proper .spelling of the name of Somasekhara's 
Rani, my own was obtained from Buchanan. Dodda is 
only an adjective, meaning “the elder”. The lady was 

^ Shaflakshari*'! patron (Buchanan's Canmyi, anti J^lalahar. 

Madras ed. of 1870, li, 
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probably as often called Channamamba ” as '■ Chan- 
namaji In the Shinioga and Shikarpur Inscription 
volume of the Epvj. Cant. I find the name twice spelt 
Chennamfi ■’ (.Sh. 17, Sk. 213) and twice '■ Channamfi " 
(Sk. 7!), 82). 

Sivappa Xayaka.son of the younger Saiikauna, certainly 
liail a younger brother Venkata. i\Ir. Eice includes him in 
Ids list as liaving reigned one year (E^iiji. Cam. VII. 
Shiinnija, Introd.. pp. 42, 43), and Dr. Hultzscli mentions 
him in his Sccoyal lii'iyirt on Sansicrit 21SS., 189G, p. xii. 
in connexion with a copper-plate in.scription of A.D. lGGO-1 
from Honawar. Ramappa omitted to notice him. 

R. Sewell. 


Not)-; o.v ap.ove 

Mr. Sewell is doubtless right in maintaining that 
Basavappa was really an adopted son ; it was not my 
intention to dispute the statement, but I wislied to call 
attention to the language used by Shadakshari, who is in 
any case our earliest authority. 

L. D. Barxett. 


XOTE ox PO-LO-[[IH-.MO-PC-LO AXD SE-FA-LA-XA- 
C'UU-TA-LU 

The name Ro-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo (Hiuen Tsiang) has been 
correctly transcribed as Brahmapura. But the town of 
Brahmapura has been erroneously looked for in Garhwal. 
I am convinced that the ancient Brahmapura, the capital 
of the Chamba State, is meant. This town is now called 
Brahmaur. (^Compare Dr. Vogel’s Chamba Inscriptions.) 
Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo is given as one of the frontiers of 
Su-fa-la-na-chii-ta-lo, whicli has Ijeen correcth' identitied 
with Suvarnagotra tgolden family), evidently the ancient 
name of Guge, Ruthog, and Ea.stern Ladakh. The name 
Golden Family ’’ was given to these countries on account 
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of tlieir richness in gold. Tlie frontiers of Su\arnagotra 
are described so plainly by Hiueii Tsiang that there can 
be no doubt -with regard to it.s situation. It is situated 
north of Brahmapura (the ancient Chaiuba State) ; .south 
of Kustana (Khotan): east of Sanipalia (Sanpolio or 
Ladakh) ; west of Tibet. 

Hiuen Tsiang identifie.s Suvarnagotra with the “ Empire 
of the Eastern Women"; Ijut thi.s is not agreed to h\- 
Bushell, who places this empire east of Tibet. Still, I am 
convinced that Hiuen Tsiang is right in his identitication. 
But it is rpxite possible tliat there was another “ Empire 
of the Ea.stern Women " farther east. The Je River of 
this empire, flowing to th<‘ south, would be the Jhelum. 
which turns to the .south witliin its limits. “ The Turks 
invaded the country.” They could easily do so, for 
they were the next neiglibours. ‘‘ The people used the 
Indian characters for writing.” Traces of Indian in- 
scriptions earlier than 1000 a.d. are found everywhere 
in Eastern Ladakh. Grave finds in Ladakh show that 
the ancient inhabitants of the country had tlie same 
extraordinary kind of buruil which is described in the 
Sui as having been practised in the Empire of the 
Eastern Women. 

A. H. Franx'ke. 


The Elephant Statue.s .at Delhi 
In the July number of the Society’s Journal tliere 
appeared an interesting ai’ticle on “ The Elephant Statues 
of Agra and Delhi ” from tlie pen of Mr. H. Beveridge, in 
which he appears to favour the theories Avhich derive the 
Delhi statues either from Gwaliar or from Ao-i'a. He also 
introduces a new suggestion as to the origin of the elephant 
riders, the tor.sos of Avhich were excavated at Delhi, and 
which are now to be seen, together with the broken 
fragments of the elephants, in the Museum of Archaeolooy 
there. 
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-Mr. Bevrri.l-v draws attention to a reference by tlie 
Emperor .Taliani;'ir in liis Memoirs to certain statnes of tlie 
Rana of Cliitor ami his son, which were set up b\- liim 
in the garden below the Darshan Jluiroka of Agra Fort. 
This statement is of much interest in itself, for it affords 
eontemporaiA’ eonfii'm.ation of the legends relative to the 
esteem ill which these noted warriors were held by their 
Mughal eon([Uerors. 

The roval historian, however, makes no mention of the 
statues being those of mounted men, nor does he indicate 
that there were more than two of them. But if we are 
to giM. credence to Mr. Beveridge’s sugge.stion that these 
are the \ery statues seen by Bernier at the Delhi Gate of 
the Delhi Fort we must presujtpose that they were already 
mounted on elephants when they were at Agra. This 
being' so. it seems strange that the presence of a pair of 
elephant statues, with their riders, on the east side of the 
fort, in addition to the well-known statues at the western 
gate of the palace, should not have called for comment, 
if not from Jahangir himself, then from some later writer. 

There are further difficulties in the way of the proposed 
solution ; at Delhi we have two Mahauts, of whom there 
is no mention in the Agra group ,; while Jahangir's statues 
are stated to have been of marble, tho.se at Delhi are of 
red .sandstone. 

That there was a life-size .statue of an elephant at the 
cate of Gwaliar Fortress is amply testified both by Baber 
and Finch, but neither of the.se writers tells us if this 
statue was carved in the round, as are the Delhi elephants, 
or in high relief, like those at Fathpur-Sikri and else- 
where. The descriptions, however, leave no doubt that 
then' was but one statue, while, not only does every record 
of the Delhi elephants refer to two of them, but the 
fracments excavated in 18Go proved to be portions of two 
figures. Mr. Beveridge inriuires : ■' If the Queen's Garden 
elephant was not the Gwalior elephant, what has become 
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of the latter ? ” If we were to assume that the writer lias 
propounded this problem seriously, we might well ask in 
return: “Where are the elephants from Agra, from Mandu, 
and from the many other Mughal citadels, once adorned 
with this favourite subject ? ’ I would still inquire of 
him : “ Supposing that the Queen’s Garden elephant be 
partly composed of the Gwaliar elephant, from where do 
the parts of the second elephant come ( ’ The fact tluit 
the elephant set up in the Queen’s Gardens was coinjiosed 
of the fragments of tico elephants is lost sight of by 
i\fr. Beveridge, and also in the fallacious inscription which 
was attached to the reconstructed elephant. 

With regard to this in.scription, it may be well to point 
out that it dates from 18 t)d, and tiiat the assertion therein, 
that the elephant in the Queen's Gardens came from 
Gwaliar, was due to Cunningham’s hrst article on the 
subject, in whicli he expressed that t iew. He afterwards 
abandoned the theory, however, as is clear from his article 
in the Arclneological Survey of India Report, vol. i, which 
was not published till 1871. 

It is true that there is a superficial resemblance between 
the measurements of the pedestals at Agra and those of 
the newly erected statues at Delhi ; but tlua-e are one or 
two points which render it most improbable that the Delhi 
elephants can be identified with those which once stood at 
Agra. The original fragmeids of the former show that 
the trunks were attached by chains to heavy blocks of 
stone. At Agra all the original stones of the pedestal 
i-eiiiain in situ, but there is no trace of those blocks on 
them. Their absence is all the more noticeable because 
the existing fragments clearly .show the elephant trunks 
to liave been built up in courses, and this would, of course, 
be impossible without support from the ground. The 
traces in the Agra pedestals indicate that the feet of the 
elephants were but -5 inches to 91 inches in diameter, or, 
what is much more pi’obable, that they had tenons of that 
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size which fitted into the existing sockets. The feet of the 
original Delhi elephants, however, average 21 inches across 
and have holes 31 inches square pierced right through 
them for dowels. 

In conclusion, Mr. Beveridge quotes a paragraph from 
an article on the .statues which I contributed to the Delhi 
Museum Catalogue, and then oh.serve.s that the paragraph 
'■ does not seem to be (|uite accurately expressed ”. 

I think that Mr. Beveridge's objection to my use of the 
plural in this passage (which is misquoted by him) will be 
withdrawn when he considers the following facts : — Every 
description of the statues, either by court historians or 
European travellers, speaks of two statues ; fragments of 
two elephants and of four riders were discovered : and. 
when the new statues were being put up, the original 
foundations of the two pedestals were disclosed. Perhaps 
I may also be allowed to point out that in the article 
referred to I did not mention the inscription, on which 
IMr. Beveridge appears to ba.se much of his argument, as 
my endeavour was to give authentic references only : and 
the theories to which I referred were those of the various 
writers — whose ranks your correspondent has joined — who 
desire to prove a foreign origin and a previous existence 
for the elephant statues which, with their riders, were set 
up by Shah Jahan at the gate of his new palace. 

It may not be without interest to add that there has 
lately been found additional evidence to confound those 
who have questioned the accuracy of the Archmological 
Department in re-erecting the elephant statues at tin- 
Delhi Gate of Delhi Palace instead of at the Lahore Gate. 
In addition to the evidence forthcoming at the time, and 
detailed in an article which appeared in the Annual Report 
of the Arclueological >Survey of India for the year 1905-6, 
the following pa.ssage (from Amal-i-Saleh, MS. by 
iluhammad Saleh of Lahore, a court historian of the reign 
of Shah Jahan) is now published for, I believe, the first 
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time : — “ . . . and before each of the doors of the Fort 
wdiich are adjacent to the above bazaar, on the Gate 
foivards Ahharahad, two shade-giviiiif statues of elephants 
of very great size, liave been built, so correct in form and 
so noble in appearance that the like of these four rare 
pictures cannot be conceived in tlie mind, then how much 
more wonderful is it that tliey actually exist ! ” The 
passage is difficult to translate, but it admits no doubt of 
the essential fact, that elephant statues were built bj- 
Shah Jahan at the Delhi Gate of his new fort. 

The following <juotation (from W(i.q<i/b Xirnat Kltan-i- 
Ali) is also of interest : — ' Why has this man, like in 
appearance to the Mahavat (Mahaut) of the Elephants 
at the Hatya Pol, stopped our pay i ” 

R. Froude Tucker. 


Austin" of Bordeaux 

In a recent article on the travels of Heinrich von Poser 
{Imperidl and Asiatic Quarterly iieiuVic, January, 1910) 
Mr. Beveridge has shown that Austin of Bordeaux, whose 
name is so often mentioned in connexion with the decora- 
tion of the palace at Agra and the Taj Mahal, was in 
India at least as early as 1G21, for Von Poser states that 
he met at Agra, in December of that year, “Herr Augustinus 
Hiriart, von Bourdeau.x aus GcX-sconien, Ingenieur des 
Grossen Mougouls.” 

May I suggest that we can probably carry the stoiy 
back another seven or eight years, and identify him with 
the Frenchman who travelled with John Midnall (or 
Mildenhall, as he is .sometimes called) from Persia to 
India, and in who.se hou.se at Ajmer Midnall died in 
June, 1614 ? We are told that this Frenchman was in 
the Mogul’s service {Letters received by the East India 
Company, vol. ii, p. 10.5) ; and there is a letter among the 
India Office archives {Factory Records^ Hurat, vol. Ixxxiv 
part i, p. 131) which gives his name as "Augustine”. It 
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seems very improbable that there were two Frenchmen 
of that name in the employment of the Mogul witliin 
a comparatively short period ; and I venture to think 
that we liave here an indication of the date when Austin 
of Bordeaux arrived in India, as well as an incident whicli 
brings him very close to a well-known countryman of 


our own. 


W. Fo.ster. 


The Tomb of John Mildenhall 

In March, 1909, I found a tomb in the old Roman 
Catholic Cemetery at Agi-a with the following inscription : 
" Joa de Mendenal Ingles morreo aos [illegible] 1614," 
The portion now illegible •was doubtless the date and the 
month. I thought at the time that this must be the tomb 
of .John Mildenhall ; but I M'as only able to verify my 
guess, -with the kind assistance of Mr. W. Foster of the 
India OtRce, when I came home later in the year. 

.John Mildenhall, or Midnall. .self-styled ‘‘ ambassador " 
of Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, left England on his first 
join-ney to the East in 1599, and returned in 1608 or 1609. 
He spent some time in an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
to the East India Company the concessions M’hich, as he 
alleged, he had obtained from Akbar. He then disappears 
for four years, to emerge from ohscurity once more in 
1614. In that year the letters from English factors in 
India to the Company are full of references to him, and 
for sufficient reasons. He had been entrusted by London 
mei’chants with goods to sell in the Levant ; but on 
arriving there he fled into Persia with this merchandise, 
pursued by Richard XeM’inan and Richard Steel. They 
overtook him. forced him to return to Ispahan, and there 
made him disgorge the value of the stolen property. 
Mildenhall then M'ent on to India together with Steel ; 
but he fell ill at Lahore (according to Purchas he 
accidentally drank poison he had prepared for others, 
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but there is no evndence of this accusation) : and though 
he managed to get as far as Agra, and on to Ajmer, he 
died at the latter place in June, 1()14. 

The English factors at Surat had already determined 
to claim his goods, and sent Tliomas Kerridge to Ajmer 
for that purpose. Had they known at the time tiny 
sent Kerridge that Mildenhall was dead, one might have 
supposed that they were claiming tlie property (nominally, 
at all ev'ents) on behalf of his next of kin in England ; 
as indeed they always did in the case of their fellow- 
countrymen who died in India. But Kerridge arrived 
in Ajmer on this mission on the very day of Mildenhall's 
death ; so that it seems more probable that they were still 
in ignorance of the action taken bv Newman and Steel 
in Ispahan, and were claiming, not on behalf of the next 
of kin, but of the defrauded merchants in London. In 
spite of opposition from the Jesuit Fathers at Agra (for, 
as Purchas tells us, Mildenhall was a Papist), Kerridge 
managed to recover £.500, which sum was duly remitted 
to England. And from a letter written later by Kerridge 
and Ra,stell we learn that the former had expended 2.50 
rupees in legacies to Mildenhall's servants and in canying 
his body to Agra and interring it there. 

The old Roman Catholic Cemetery was certainly in use 
in 1614. It contain!?, indeed, a tomb (of an Armenian in 
the Padre Santos Chapel) which is dated 1611. We learn 
from the Calendar and Directory of the Agra Archdiocese, 
1907, that it goes back to the reign of Akbar, when 
a Father Joseph obtained a plot of land for a cemetery 
in the village of Lashkarpur, and a lady named Mariam 
Pyari granted two groves in the same village for the 
same purpose — doubtless as an extension of the area 
acquired by Father Joseph. There were probably other 
Roman Catholic cemeteries in Agra. Father Hosten, S.J., 
in an article lent me by Mr. W. Irvine, mentions two 
more — one in a village a mile north of Lashkarpur 
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granted to the mission by Jahangir, and one in Padritola, 
by which he appears to mean the graveyard of the old 
Eoman Catholic Cathedral. But of these two, nothino- 
seems to bo known now of the former, and the latter was 
not used till at least a century later ; and it is difficult 
to see what possible need existed for more than one 
cemetery so early as 1614, or even at the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, seeing that the cemetery in question is not by any 
means full even at this day. It follows that the only 
burial-ground which we know positively to have e.xisted 
in 1614 is the one in which this tomb .stands. 

Mildenhall, as a Papist, was naturally buried by the 
Jesuits in their cemetery. That “ de Mendenal is 
Mildenhall there can be no doubt. There were certainly 
other Englishmen (factors) in Agra in 1614, but ojily one 
of them (Mitford) had a name which so much as began 
with M. None of them died in 1614, and all of them 
were doubtless of the English Clnu'ch, and the Je.suit.s 
objected strongly to burying heretics ” in their cemetery, 
as they showed in 1613, when one Canning died in Agra 
and was buried there without their leave. Name, date, 
and religion alike point to the fact that “ Joa de Mendenal 
Ingles ” can be no other than John Mildenhall. 

It was not at all unusual to transport bodies some 
distance for burial, especially if it ensured a resting-place 
in conseci-ated ground. Wo find Jesuit.s so brought from 
Lahore, Delhi, Narwar, Lucknow, and elsewhere to be 
interred in Acra. John Drake, a factor, who died at 
Dholpur in 1637, was .similarly brought to Agra to be 
buried in the garden of the Dutch factory. 

John Mildenhall was not an estimable character. In 
plain words, he was a di.shonest .scoundrel. He cheated, 
or tried to cheat, Akbar with an assumption of ambassa- 
dorial dignity ; he tried to cheat the Company with 
concessions that, in all probability, he had never received ; 
he ended by cheating his own employers, the merchants 
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in London. Even after Ills death he keeps up his evil 
courses ; in the pages of many historians, not to mention 
occasional periodicals, he still mas(]uerades as “ Sir ” John, 
ambassador of Elizabeth. But he was of some note — of 
a kind — even in his own day ; he was a pioneer of Anglo- 
Indian enterprise, not less enterprising than his nian\' 
enterprising successors. He was one of four Englishinen 
who spoke with Akbar face to face, and much the greatest 
of the four. In gratitude for the deeds he did, his 
memory, like his bones, may be allowed to rest in peace : 
and the discovery of his last resting -jilace, which is 
certainly the olde.st English tomb at present known in 
Upper India, if not in all India, may be recorded with 
pleasure. 

E. A. H. Bluxt, I.C.S. 


La Fon'datiox de Goeje 

1. Au mois de juillet, 1909, le Senat de runiversite 
de Leyde a nomine membre du conseil de la fondation 
M. le professeur Houtsma, a la place do M. de Goeje. 
Le conseil est done compose coniine suit : MM. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (president), H. T. Karsten, J. A. Sillem, Th. 
Houtsma, et C. van Yollenhoven (secretaire-tresoricr). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le meme, 
le montant nominal est de 19,500 florins hollandais 
(39,000 francs); en outre, lo 1 novembre, 1909, les rentes 
disponibles montaient a plus de 1500 florins (3000 francs). 

3. Grace a la liberalite de M. le professeur A. A. Bevan 
a Cambridge et de M. H. F. Amedroz a Londres, la 
fondation a fait paraitre, au mois de novembre, 1909, 
chez lediteur Brill il Leyde une reproduction photo- 
graphique du manu.scrit de Leyde repute uni(]ue de la 
Hama.sah d’al-Buhturi. Quelques exemplaires seront 
oflerts a titre gratuit aux bibliotlieques publiques on 
privees qui semblent pouvoir y pretendre et les autres 
seront mis en rente au profit de la fondation. 
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Axciext Ceylox. By H. Paekee. 

Mr. Parker has in thi.s valuable and nionuinental book 
brought together the results of his inve.stigations during 
his service in the Irrigation Department of Ceylon from 
1873 to 1904. He deals inaiidy -with the history and 
life past and present of the more primitive inhabitants of 
the Island, that is to .say, with the Yeddas (or Yaeddas, 
as he prefers to write the word), and with their kith and 
kin among the speakers of Sinhalese and Tamil. In the 
first part he deals tirst with their ancient history, 
identifying them with the - Yakkas " of early legend 
with whom the Northern invaders had to contend, and 
he gives good rea.son for believing that they are the 
modern representatives of an organized and comparatively 
civilized pre-Dravidian race once in possession of the 
greater part of the Island. Their present condition, 
social divisions, and customs are fully described ; and in 
part iii their weapons and tools are exhaustively dealt 
with, and a full account is given of their games, which 
are compared with tho.se of India. Arabia, and parts of 
Africa, and even occa.sionally with those of England, as 
in the case of the “ Gal-keliga ” or stone game, which 
has a strong resemblance to the “ Checks ” or “ Five 
Jacks ” of the Midlands of England. 

Part ii is mainly archmological (i.e. chaps, vi to xii). 
In these chapters he discusses several very important 
points, more or less detached one from the other. The 
first relates to the measurements of bricks and the 
important deductions to be drawn therefrom as to the 
age and history of the ancient buildings. He has 
accumulated a large body of facts, and his deductions 
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will probably be generally accepted by archieologists. 
Then follows a study on rock cup-marks. The chapters 
on “ The Lost Cities of Ceylon ” and “ The Earliest 
Dagabas ” are extremely full and interesting, and deserve 
independent discussion by archajological experts. It is 
impossible here to do more than allude to them. The 
same remark applies to the chapter on “ The Earliest 
Irrigation Works ”, which derives an added interest from 
Mr. Parker’s experience as a modern irrigation officer and 
from his personal excavations and investigations on tlie 
site of the ancient works. In e.stimating the age of the 
different works, many of which seem to go back to 
the third or second century before the Christian era, 
Mr. Parker has been able to utilize tlie conclusions he 
has come to as to tlie age of bricks whicli he arrived 
at in chapter vi. 

In chapter xi Mr. Parker carries on tlie work begun 
by Rhys Davids, and continued by Muller, Bell, and 
Goldschmidt on the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, and 
here again his work requires the attention of experts. 
In chapter xii Mr. Parker deals with the earliest coins 
of Ceylon, mo.st of which have come to light since Rhys 
Davids dealtwith the subject in the Nmnismuta Orientalia. 
These are mainly silver “ puranas ”, or punch-marked 
coins of the type familiar in Northern India, and oblong- 
coins of copper which appear to have originated in Ceylon, 
as most of them bear the peculiar Ceylon type of Swastika. 
The purana.s, on the other hand, may pos.sibly have been 
brought from India. The principal finds have been at 
Mulleittivu and Anaradhapura, and also at Tissa, where 
Mr. Parker himself made a discovery during the excavation 
of a canal. The intaglio of a seated figure found at the 
Yatthala Dagaba at Tissa is also of the greatest interest. 
This chapter is illustrated by some admirable plates. 

Mr. Parker’s discussion of the symbols on the coins 
requires careful attention, and the same may be said of 
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the full inquiry into the origin of the Cross and Swastika 
with which the volume concludes. 

Mr. Parker has produced a most complete and instructive 
work, and one which no student of the subjects dealt 
with, whether historical, archajologieal, or anthropological, 
can afford to neglect. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


Professor Dr. Hermann Collancz. Tkan.slations from 
PIebrew and Aramaic, pp. 210. London ; Luzac, 
1908. 

In the year 1902 Professor Gollancz published the 
philosophical compilation of Berechyah the Puntuator. 
This -work introduced into the West tlie leading principles 
of the system evolved by the first Jewish philosopher, 
the Gaon Seadyah wlio flourished in the tentli centuiy. 
Berechyah’s compilation contained the ethical portions of 
that system dealing with the practical duties of man in 
his relation to God. Berechyah left out almost the Mdiole 
speculative matter. Professor Gollancz appealed then to 
a narrower circle of readers interested in mediaeval philo- 
sophical speculations. He turns hom- to the wider public 
more interested in the poetry of those ages, and he 
endeavours in this small collection of translations to make 
a wider circle of readers better acquainted M’ith some of 
the poetical and humoi'ou.s productions of known and 
unknoivn authors found in the HebreM" literature of post- 
Biblical times. 

Professor Gollancz has selected such specimens as lent 
themselves to popular treatment and M'ould appeal to 
a large number of readers. For this very reason he has 
avoided any literary apparatus or any critical examination 
of the texts selected for translation. Not that he had 
not examined the originals carefully, but he gives 
us only the results Muthout the apparatus. The book 
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contains, in the first place, a translation of the Aramaic 
paraphrase of the Sonjj of Song's. It is a pity that 
Professor Gollancz has dealt so briefly in his Introduction 
with the date and origin of the text.s cliosen by him. For 
this very Targurn, or Aramaic tran.slation and embellish- 
ment of the Song of Songs, deserves a fuller and more 
detailed exposition. It represents, -without doubt, one of 
the oldest examples of allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and carries us back to comparatively high 
antiquity. It is needless to point out how great the 
influence of such interpretation has been upon the oldest 
commentators of the Bible. The translation is faithful 
and accurate, and follows the te.xt as closely as one could 
go without aflecting the spirit of the English language. 
The same can be said of all the other pieces, for Profe.s.sor 
Gollancz follows the original in his translation without 
being too literal. 

The second piece is the “ Book of the Apple ”, one of the 
numerous pseudo- Aristotelian compositions so prominent 
in the Arabic literature of the time, when, through the 
intermediary of the Syrians, Greek literature was made 
known to the Arabs. It is a short dialogue between 
Aristotle, on his death-bed, and his disciples, and treats, 
in the form of maxims and terse .sentences, of eschato- 
logical problems of death and immortality. From the 
Arabic it had been translated and assimilated to the 
Jewish point of view by Abraham aben Hi.sdai of 
the thirteenth century (12J0-5). 

In his translation of this by no means ea.sy treatise. 
Dr. Gollancz did not rely only on the printed texts, 
which are not free from blemishes, but made good use of 
manuscript material, and he has thus been enabled to 
clear up some obscure points found in the printed 
editions. 

A faithful rendering, as well as a rhymed paraphrase, 
the latter from the pen of Profe.ssor Israel Gollancz, of 
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the oldest Jewish Martyrology, the death and iiiai-t 3 n'doin 
of the Ten Sages, is the subject of the next piece ; and 
the book concludes ivith the translation of Leo da 
Modena’s satire on “The Liaiues of Chance”. The author, 
who flourished towards the end of the sixteenth centuiy, 
handled the Hebrew language in a inasterU' manner, and, 
following the example of the older Spanish writers and 
that of Immanuel of Rome, adopts the stjde of the 
“ Makame ”, making free use of Biblical phrases, and 
creating thus a mosaic not easih' to be imitated b\^ anj’ 
translation. I)r. Gollancz, however, has endeavoured to 
reproduce, as he saj's, the doggerel character of the 
original ” in the rendering of little poems inserted in 
the text. 

A succinct Introduction, giving the main points of 
literaiy interest, make this new book of Dr. Gollancz 
an interesting and valuable contribution to mediaeval 
Jewish literature in the English language. 

M. G. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East 
India C(»mpany, IC40-43. By Ethel B. Sainsbury. 
With an Introduction and Notes b\' William Fo.ster. 
Oxford, IflOfl. 

In this volume Miss Sainsbury gives us in summarized 
form the Court Jlinutes of tlie East India Compaiy and 
cognate documents, mostl\’ from the Public Record Office, 
the period covered being the four 3 ’ears 1G40 to 1G43. 
At the end of the previous volume (see this Journal for 
1908,pp.915 et se(jq.)M'e left the committees in jo^’ous mood, 
with eveiything apparently promising well ; and in the 
earlj’ part of the present volume the same hopeful tone 
is apparent. But soon clouds begin to gather, and the 
Company enters on troublous times. One great matter of 
anxiety to the Court is, that, in spite of renewed appeals, 
it cannot obtain the additional capital it needs. And no 
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wonder ; for, as Mr. Foster points out in his Introduction, 
the period covered “ ends (in the middle of the Civil War) 
with the death of Pym and the southward march of the 
Scottish troops to aid the forces of the English Parliament 
Of the stirring events of tho.se times we have but faint 
echoes in these Minutes, which are naturally very guarded 
in their i-eferences to political matters. Thus when after 
the battle of Edgehill the Royal troops mai'ched on London 
the Company’s ordnance at Deptford was ordered to he 
brought to the city, and their gun-carriages were also 
requisitioned. Four months later a Parliamentary com- 
mittee requested the loan of the Company'.s ordnance to 
place on the earthworks which had been hastily thrown 
up round London. There were many Roj’ali.sts, however, 
among the committees, and the request was twice refused, 
whereupon the guns were taken by force. A curious 
incident that hulks largely in these Minutes is the 
purchase, by the king, in order to supply .sinews of war 
for his campaign in the north, of the whole of the pepper 
in the Company’s hands. For the hrst time Mr. Foster 
gives the correct version of the transaction, and shows that 
Charles acted in good faith, and really intended to pay for 
the pepper. The story does not end in this volume, and 
the Company had not obtained their money when we last 
hear of the matter. Wo tind the Company still trying to 
get satisfaction from the Dutch for the Amboyna, Pulorun, 
and other affairs ; and we are glad to note that the 
reprinting of the " Amboyna Ma.s.sacre ” pamphlet, which 
the Court had taken in hand, was peremptorily stopped b\' 
Parliament and the sheets impounded. Though the Court 
and Pai’liament were not generally on the best of terms, 
the former occa.sionally received .some favour from the 
latter, and it is significant to read of .sums of £100 being 
twice voted for distribution amongst friendly “ Parlyment 
men”. In 1640 Portugal regained her political inde- 
pendence after sixty years’ subjugation to Spain ; and one 
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of her first acts was to send an ambassador to England to 
conclude a treaty of peace with this country. In this 
volume we have a number of references to this matter. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents referred to in 
these records is the kidnapping of the French captain 
(lilies Rezimunt from his ship by one of tlie Company’s 
captains and conveyance to England, where he was thrown 
into prison on an accusation of piracy, a cliarge for which 
there appears to liave been little foundation. Mr. Fo.ster. 
who gives details of the affair in a foot-note, says : “ The 
kidnapping of a French captain on mere suspicion of piracy 
was an outrage for which one would have expected the 
Company to make immediate atonement and apologies, but 
instead of this they entered an action against Rezimont 
in the Admiralty Court for £50,000. After much delay, 
however, they consented to withdraw the cliarge, and the 
unfortunate captain was relea.se<l in June, 1G41." M'e find 
the King of Bantam in this volume getting his pre.sent of 
dOO muskets, 150 barrels of gunpowder, and 1000 iron 
shot. As in the la.st volume, so in this. Thomas Smithwick 
continues to worry the Court by proposing frivolous or 
annoying motions, and once again his conduct at a court 
becomes so outrageous that be has to be ejected by the 
beadle, against whom he promptly enters two actions for 
damages. An ‘'Answer of Mr. Smithwick to certain 
charges ”, printed here from the original in the Public 
Record Office, is a most comical document. However, at 
the end of Kill or beginning of 1(142 .Smithwick died, 
and I am afraid the committees received the news with 
deep sighs of relief rather than of sorrow. At the end of 
the last volume we read how Jlethwold had presented t<j 
the Court the J'oung German traveller, .Johann Albrecht 
von Mandelslo, who had been his fellow-passenger from 
England, and how the Court decided that he must pay for 
his passage. In this volume, however, we find the Court 
rescinding its former proposal, on the suggestion of 
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Methwold, “ he being a man of quality and one of whom 
the king had taken special notice and had private con- 
ference with.” e have here the first mention of 
“ Madraspatam ”, and Francis Daj", the founder of Fort 
St. George, appears on the scene, but nothing is said of 
that event, which was to prove so important in the hi.stor}' 
of the Company. 

An amusing incident is that in which John Woodall, the 
Company '.s Surgeon-General, is accused of re boiling the 
salves returned from the East and .supplying them to 
the Company again at full prices. This he denied, “ upon 
his reputation,” but admitted tliat he used them at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, ‘4'or the curing of poor- 
people.” The retirement of the old man is here recorded, 
and also his .subsequent attempt to extract money from 
the Company on false pretences. His death occurred soon 
iifter. Finall}^ I would mention two instairces where the 
Company tried to be charitable on the cheap. In one case 
we read : “ The trees behind the almshouses at Blackwall 
ordered to be lopped and the ‘ lopps ’ distributed among 
the almsmen, instead of the coal whicli is given to them 
each Chri.stmas.” The other case is worse : “ The beef 
returned in the ‘ 3Iary ’ to be divided among the poor of 
Blackwall, if it is unserviceable for use in the harbour.” 

The extracts will suffice to show somewhat of the nature 
of this valuable volume of records. 

Doxald Feegusox. 


Hajimukabi’.s Gesetz. Von J. Kohlek, Professor an der 
Universitiit Berlin, und A. Uxgxad, Professor an 
der Universitat Jena. Baud II : Syllabische und 
zusammenhanginde XJmschrift nebst vollstandigem 
Glossar. Band III : Ubersetzte Urkunden, von A. 
Uxgxad. Leipzig; Eduard Pfeiffer, 190!). 

The fir.st part of vol. ii of this work was noticed in the 
Journal of this Society during last year (pp. 795-G), and 
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the innovation of the tM’ofold transcription — syllabic and 
in words — Mas pointed out. This transcription goes as 
far as p. 100, after -which comes the Glossary (pp. 109-70). 
This latter M'ill be exceedingly useful, as it gives every 
occurrence of the words in the Code of Hammurabi, thus 
making it a Babylonian concordance to the Mdiole text. 
The ti'aiiseription in -words shows clearly the roots to 
rvhich they are assignable (which is not ahvays clear 
from the original text) as well as the vocalization in 
a fuller form. 

One of the hrst things rvliich strike the reader on 
beginning to read through the Glossary is the word 
ahhi'iH. translating the rvell-knorvn genei’ally 

rendered “ son ". Here, hoM'over, it appears as " heir ’ 
(Efbe). a meaning M'liich tits e.xcellently in all the 
passages (poted. In a foot-note it is stated that the 
root is uncertain, p being possible instead of h, M’hich, 
in fact, Hebre-w and Greek transcriptions favour (cf. 
Tiglath-pileser. the Assyrian Tnkv.lti-opil-eMrro., and 
Xabopolassar, the Babylonian Xaha - uhla -v^nr). If, 
hoM’cver, the .Sumero-Akkadian Ihihi, M’hich translates 
(Mum, be borrowed from it, the Suuierians rvould 
seem to have heard h. This agrees -with the indications 
of the Britisli Museum fragment K. .")422n, which, after 
u.hbulii £(.( (ii'iin), -‘to grorv, of grain," has the above 
group and ^ 1 *' J- both rendered ablu. This 

etymology M'ould indicate that the " son " rvas regarded 
as the “ bairn ", the one brought forth, and that the 
meaning of '■ heir ” rvas secondary. But is the root 
initial K or initial 1 ? 

Our old friend, the edniimu or “ ghost ", appears under 
the form of eteminum, and the author asks -why it is 
written rvith the character GEKIM (it is glossed in 
the syllabaries as cjidhti) twice repeated in the La-ws 
(col. xxvii, 1. 39) ? This is naturally a difficult ([uestion 
to ansM'er, but it is M'orthy of note in this connexion. 
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tliat the word for “ life ” or “ soul ” is generally written 
in the plural, na'pSdti. Did more than one spirit go to 
form the essence of the spiritual man on the other side 
of the grave, just as the living man is conceived as 
consisting of “ body, soul, and spirit ” i 

Another important point in the vocabulary shows that 
the characters are not to be read helutu, 

“ lordship, ’ but ill 'dutu, with the same meaning. This 
is taken from the Suinero- Akkadian Piil'il (ellil, illil ) — 
a reading indicated by the Aramaic dockets found by 
the American explorers at Nitier, and referred to by 
Professor Clay, who has published excellent renderings 
of the texts in which the word is found. 

Among other things, it may be noted that Professor 
Ungnad suggests that the reading of the enigmatical 
meaning “ prie.stess ”, should be iupputum, which 
would be the regular feminine of f— l^ippn, “priest.” 

fi, diia in Sumerian, is quoted from Mei.ssner 
as meaning probably “ baker ” (“ cook ’ in general would 
also be probable). The pa}’ of a cook or a baker would 
then have been a thirty-sixth part of a shekel daily. 
Under wahCdii is ranged the form ihhahilpit was brought,” 
for iicwabil, and, from the same root, also bibhim, 
hibbulam (f). This .seems correct, and may explain 
other forms. 

Interesting, also, is Professor Ungnad’s explanation of 
bi'dtuni (read by Scheil kazzo.ium) as being iox ptimhim, 
and meaning “whitebloodedness” (leuchmmia). This is 
naturally interesting from a medical point of view, 
especially when we consider that the disease was one 
which affected sheep. Veterinary doctors should be 
able to say whether the shepherd could ju.stly be held 
responsible for it. 

Whether kanOJcii, “ to seal, ’ were originally written 
qandqu or not, it occurs most frequently with k, and 
the author is right in keeping this transcription, which 
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is in anj^ case that which the Babylonians preferred. 
Eeferring to l-imllum, he suggests that the real meaning 
is “ bulwark not court ", which seems probable, though 
the word may have meant “ surrounding wall ’’ in general. 
Referring to “ sesame- wine " (Jcurunnum) Mr. Eassam 
once asked the present writer, “ What kind of drink is 
that ? ’’ This was an embarrassing C[Uestion, as he had 
never heard of it except in connexion with Babylonian 
inscriptions. Did the Babylonians really make “ wine ’’ 
from sesame, or is “ sesame-wine ’’ a mere name, like 
“ the Virgin’s milk ’’ (Liebfraumilch), the well-known 
Rhenish wine I 

The third volume of Kohler and Ungnad's ffammiirahi'S 
Gesetz contains translations of documents, with explanatory 
text. Their number is very large, there being no fewer 
than 775 of them. These are classified under numerous 
headings, and deal with marriage, divorce, adoption, 
dismissal, wet-nursing ; management and division of 
property, boundary-walls : loans, purchase and exchange, 
gift, hire ; inheritance ; lawsuits ; taxes, military service, 
fiefs, etc. In all probability no such complete series of 
examples has ever before been brought together, and it 
is needless to say, that an enormous amount of informa- 
tion concerning Babylonian life, manners, and customs, is 
contained therein. 

As to give even one example of each class would take 
up a great deal of space, I confine myself to two tablets 
only, upon wt ich I am able to make supplementary 
remarks. The first is Professor Ungnad’s No. 441 
(redemption of patrimony) : — 

“7/8 of a gan, a field in the lowland (1), beside the 
field of Aya-kuzub-matim, daughter of Nur-ili-su, and 
beside the field of Amat-Anim, daughter of Sin-putram, 
which Beltani, daughter of Nurum had bought from 
Amat-Samas, daughter of Sin-seme. With Erib-Sin, son 
of Sin - ikisam, Anuin - habil and Sin - magir, sons of 

33 
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Tamsahum, Xaram-ili-ki and Samas-bani, sons of Nani- 
mankim, and Aya-rimti-ilati ( ?), daughter of Sin-nasir, — 
Sakkum, son of Xuruin, has weighed out to them 2, 3 of 
a mana of silver, and freed thereby the field of his 
father's house. At no future time shall they make 
claim against each other. They have sworn by Samak 
Aya, Merodach, and Sainsu-iluna, the king.’’ 

Here follow the names of si.x; witnesses and the date. 

A fragment numbered Bu. 88-5-12, 706, is apparently 
part of the envelope of this document. After “ field ” in 
the first line, it has Jpf nidrdim, “of neglect” — 

"neglected field.” tSiqwJu (or sutpalv.l') is followed by 
Jpf, the plural-sign with suffix for “place”, indicating 
that it was regarded as a place-name and was plural. 
Aya-kuzub-niatim was a priestess of the sun 
Amat-Anim is given as Amat-Aya, and Sinpmiram as 
Aa'inas-putram. (There seems to have been a tendency to 
write the inner tablet, which was hidden, more carelessly 
than the outer one.) 

Professor Ungnad’s Xo. 73 (sharing of property) has 
some interesting words : — 

“ 2/3 of a Sar, a built house, beside the house of Sakkut- 
muballit, and beside the house of Sama.s - tappi - wMi ; 
I female slave Zarrikum ; 2(0 oxen (instead Ili-awelim- 
rabi has taken a female-slave). (This is) the sharing of 
Samas-.suzibanni and Uttatum, .sons of Zuzanum, which 
they have shared with Ili-iiweliin-rabi. They have shared, 
they have completed (the matter). Their heart is con- 
tent. Thej’ have sworn by 8ainas, Aya, Merodach, and 
Samsu-iluna, the king.” ^ 

^ Tlje envelope ditfers somewhat, and a rendering of this may be not 
without its value. It reads as follow.s : — of a kir, a built house, 
be.side the house of Sakkut-niuhallit, and beside the liouse of Samas- 
tappi-wedi ; 1 temale-slave Zarriktum ; ‘Z(?) o.xen (instead {Icima) 111- 
awehm-rabi has taken a female-slave). (Thus is) the sharing of Samas- 
suzibanni and Cttatum, which they have shared with Ili-awelim-rabi, 
their brother. They have shared. It is finished (i/a?Hjro«). Their heart 
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Such a work as this,, which is practically a Corpus of 
the Business — and Legal — documents of the period, is 
a thing which has long been needed, and is exceedingly 
well done. The cuneiform text of the laws, which will 
be given in vol. i, will form a fitting completion of the 
work. Author and publisher may both be congratulated 
thereon. 

T. G. Pinches. 


A Histoey of Gujaeat. By Mis Abu Tueab Vali 

(Persian text) ; edited by E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 

Bihliotlieru Indica, No. 1197. Calcutta, 1909. 

By the publication of this Tdrlkh-i-GujarCit, Dr. E. 
Denison Ross furnishes one more contribution to the good 
work in Muhammadan history, bibliography, and lexico- 
graphy which is to be placed to his credit since he went 
to India a few years ago. Between 1903 and 1907 he 
collected HOG Arabic and Persian manuscripts on behalf 
of the Government of India, as entered in the hand-list 
issued in July, 1908: and he may well be styled the 
only begetter ” of Maulavi ‘Abd-ul Muqtadir’s Catalof/ue 
of Persian Ports (in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore), vol. i, also published in the same year. It 
is to Dr. Ro.ss s initiative, and the training he gave, that 
we owe this tirst .specimen of a catalogxie rnisonne on 

is content. At no future time shall one bring action against another. 
They have sworn by Samas, Aya, Merodach, and Samsu-iiuna, the king.” 

In the published te.xt the words corresponding %\ith kima, “like,'’ 
“ instead of, " are nan makt-mrt. This must be the ninmaki or aminaku 
(ana maki, ana makv) of the Flood-tablet, lines 187 ft'., where, instead of 
a deluge, reduction of mankind by the lion or the hyiena(:), or the 
de.struction of the country by famine or pestilence, is recommended as 
being preferable. From the texts quoted, the pre.sence or absence of the 
enclitic particle -ma would .seem to have made no ditierence. The word- 
order on the tablet is 'b»« (.•') a/jjc ana maki-ma Ili-uu-tlun-rdhi amiam 
ilki, and on the envelope iuiti{') «/yic kima amti Ili-uwe/iin-rdhi Uku 
(for ilqii). 
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European lines prepared by an Indian scholar. We are 
also indebted to him for a polyglot List of Birds in Turki, 
Manchu, and Chinese (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. ii, No. 9, 1909). The pre.sent work on 
Gujarat by Abu Turab is a welcome addition to that 
mo.st valuable of all historical material, personal narrative.s 
by contemporaries of, and participators in, the events 
recorded. 

The history of the Muhammadan period in Gujarat 
has received a large .share of attention from European 
scholars; it has been dealt with by Dr. J. Bird (1835), 
Sir E. C. Bayley (1886), and Colonel J. W. Watson in 
the Bombay Gazetteer (1896), to which we may add 
Mr. A. Rogers’ unpublished ti’anslation of the Mirdt-1- 
Ahmadl. Abu Turab’s narrative covers the period from 
940 H. (1532), when Humayim quarrelled with Sultan 
Bahadur (1526-37), down to the year 992 H. (1584), when 
Akbar’s authority had been established in Gujarat for 
some years. As Abu Turab died in 1003 H. (1594) he 
was probably a contemporary throughout the period 
treated of ; at any rate, from 980 h. (1572-3) he had an 
intimate personal knowledge of all that was going on. 

Our author, Abu Turab, belonged to a family of saintly 
and learned men, which emigrated from Shiraz in the 
year 898 H. (1492), and .settled at Champaner, in the 
Panch Mahals, then the capital of Gujarat. Nothing has 
been learnt so far of his early life, but he was probably 
from the first a man of some influence, and in 980 H. 
(1572) we find him in the service of 1‘timad Khan, a man 
prominent in the disturbed politics of that period, in 
whose counsels he seems to have had a predominant 
voice. 

‘Abd-ul-Karim, Ptimad Khan, a converted Hindu slave 
and probably a palace eunuch, had gained the confidence 
of Sultan Mahmud (1537 - 54), and rose about 1545 
to be one of his chief advisers. Nine years afterwards 
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(1554) occurred the plot of the slave Burhan to seize 
the throne after the assassination of the kinw and nobles. 

O 

1‘timad Khan escaped the fate of the rest, and the incident 
is graphicallj’ described by Abu Turab (pp. 44 to 49). 
1‘tima.d Khan became guardian of the minor successor, 
Ahmad Shah II (15.54-1561), and the country was divided 
into five satrapies, 1‘timad Khan and his friends obtaining 
ten parganahs. In 1561 Ahmad Shah was assassinated 
by 1‘timad Khao, and a youth of doubtful parentage was 
raised to the throne under the title of Muzatfar Shah (III). 
Then began a very perturbed period, due to the dissensions 
of the nobles, an invasion from Khandesh, and an attempt 
by one of the nobles to seize the throne. I timad Khan 
was faced by so many foes at once that he did not know 
which way to turn. 

In the end (1572), acting on the advice of Abu Turab, 
1‘timad Khan invited an invasion by Akbar, who had 
come to the borders of Gujarat in pursuit of a fugitive 
kinsman. Akbar responded to the invitation, soon over- 
bore all opposition, and occupied Ahmadabad, Cambay, 
and Surat. At first 1‘timad Khan was well received by 
Akbar, but one of the chief nobles having fled, Akbar 
grew suspicious and withdrew his favour. Abu Turab 
stood up manfully for his master, who was soon received 
back into Akbar’s good graces. But Mirza ‘Aziz, Kokal- 
tash, was left as governor of Gujarat. 

The arrangements made by Akbar for the government 
of the newly -acrpiired province failed to restore order, 
and in 1573, on the urgent entreaties of the viceroy, 
the king made his famous nine days’ ride from Fathpur 
Sikri to Ahmadabad, dispersed the malcontents, and 
incorporated Gujarat into the empire. Abu Turab was 
appointed chief leader of the Mecca pilgrimage in 985 H. 
(1577-8), and 1‘timad Khan went with him. They 
brought back a stone bearing on it the qadam-i-rusid, 
or impression of the Prophet’s foot, which was presented 
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to Akbar, and finally deposited at a shrine in Gnjariit. 
From 987 H. (1579-80) to 992 H. (1584-5) the country 
was disturbed by \mrious risings, until in the latter year 
Ahmadabad was occupied by Muzaftar Shah (III), who 
had escaped from the Mogul court. Shortly before this 
event 1‘timad Khan had been appointed viceroy. The 
narrativ'e breaks off ju.st after the new viceroy had 
been defeated by Muzaffar Shah outside the walls of 
Ahmadabad. 

Abu Turab’s style is on the whole easy, though 
occasionally he is a little archaic and uses peculiar words 
and constructions. Of course, especial prominence is given 
to I'timad Khan’s proceedings, in wliich the hmu role is 
always played by Abu Turab ; if his advice had been 
followed, this, that, and the other misfortune would ha\ e 
been averted. Making slight allowances for this bias, the 
record appears a truthful one, atid yields us a living 
picture of the constant intrigues and perple.xing instability 
of Oriental state affairs. Dr. Ro.ss has done his part well, 
and we are indebted to him for a valuable addition to 
an interesting period of Indian history. There are still 
some misprints left unnoticed in his Notes and Corrections, 
but they are of little importance. 

There are, however, one or two words as to which 
I may offer some suggestions. On p. 14, 1. 14, for 
interpreted as clKipri, “ bran," I would propose the Hindi 
cldmppar, “a thatch” (Platts, 45S), making 
the passage i-ead, “ grass three years old from thatches ; 
and on p. 29, 11. 3 and 11, Bn rat and Bornth, possibly 
do not refer to the .same place, one being meant for the 
well-known port on the ocean, and the other for the 
province in the peninsula of Kathiawar (see Constable’s 
Hand Atlas, pi. 31, Bn, An.). 


WiLLi.AM Irvine. 
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A New Account of East India and Persia. Bv 

John Fryer. Edited by William Crooke. Yol. I. 

Hakluyt Society, 1909. 

In 1673 the East India Company’s fleet carried out, 
a.s “ cliirurgeon for Bombay ”, a young man of the name 
of Fryer, m'Iio had just taken a medical degree at 
Cambridge. He M’as seen ofl‘ from Gravesend by a friend, 
to 'whom he made the usual promi.se of a full and faithful 
account of all that should befall him in the strange lands 
to which he was going. In fultilnient of this undertaking, 
during the nine and a half t'ears that elapsed before 
Fryer again set foot in England he dispatched to his 
correspondent se\'en long letters ; and he followed these 
up with an eighth, written from Dover on his return, 
bringing the narrative to a conclusion. Sixteen years 
later (1698) the M'orthy doctor, now become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, published the mJioIc series — ])robably, 
as Hr. Crooke conjectures, re\ ised and augmented — undei' 
the title of A Aeiv Account oj JuiA-Iud lO. iiud Pirxiu. 

It is unnecessary to say much in praise of a -work so 
M-ell knotvii to everyone interested in sex'enteenth century 
travel. Parts are written in a turgid, affected style, 
copied, it may be, from .Sir Thomas Herbert : but. as his 
editor remarks, •• his pages display many instances of 
graphic description, ter.se and vivid narrative ; and he can 
tell a good story M'ith ipiaint dry humour. ' The v'ork 
is a mine of information about Western India and Persia ; 
and .Sir George Birdwood has gone so far as to pronounce 
it '■ the most delightful book e\'er published on those 
countries ”. 

Fryer's Xev: Account muis many years ago placed on 
the Hakluyt Society's list of works to be included in its 
series. About 1890 the task of editing it was actually 
undertaken by Hr. A. T. Pringle, Assistant .Secretary to 
the Hadras Government : but his untimely death a fetv 
years later left the Ixjok again without an editor. 
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Recently Mr. William Crooke stepped into tlie breach ; 
and the first of the three volumes of Mdiicli the edition 
will consist has now been issued to members of the 
Hakluyt Society. 

To those who know Mr. Crooke’s work in other fields, 
it will bo superfluous to say that he has discharoed his 
duties in a most painstaking and efficient manner. Besides 
utilizing his own wide reading and personal acquaintance 
with India, he has enlisted the aid of several experts 
(.such as Colonel Prain and Sir George Watt for botanical 
matters), and has diligently sought information from every 
available source. Further, in an excellent introduction, 
he has given us a good deal of fresh information about 
Fryer himself. 

The narrative is not an easy one to annotate, and 
naturally there are some openings for criticism. On 
p. xxvi of the introduction it is stated that the holding 
of stock was a necessary preliminary for admission to the 
“ freedom ” of the East India Company ; in point of fact 
the exact opposite was the case, and Fryer must have 
claimed his freedom (by patrimony) in order to hold the 
stock which was thereupon transferred to him. The note 
(p. 105) on the acquisition of Madras requires levision ; 
and in one on p. 225 the e.stablishment of a French 
factory at Surat is much antedated. Fryer’s error (p. 161) 
as to the year of Vasco da Gama’s voyage i.s not corrected, 
and his reference to “Dr. N. G.” (p. 296) is left un- 
explained. These initials stand for Xehemiah Grew, 
Secretary to the Royal Society, 167 7-9. The Oxenden 
Medal (p. 223) might well have been accorded the honour 
of a note, materials for which are to be found in J. H. 
Mayo’s Medals and. Decorations (vol. i, p. 55). The 
Anglo-Portuguese conflict at Swally mentioned on p. 224 
was in 1630, not 1615. And finally, we may express 
a doubt as to the correctness of Mr. Crooke’s identification 
of the “Xaran Sinaij ” of p. 199 with the “Xarun Gi 
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Pundit ” of the following page, who seems to have been 
(juite a ditferent person (cf. p. 204). 

These, however, are but slight blemishes. 3Iost of the 
notes are excellent ; and we shall look forward with some 
impatience to tlio issue of the remaining two volumes. 

W. F. 


The Kathaka Sa.mhita, Books I and II. Edited by 

Professor vox ScHROEDER. Leipzig, 1900 and 1909. 

The fate of the Knfku.ka Samhita has been somewhat 
peculiar. A MS. of tlie work is included in the Chambers 
Collection at Berlin, and it was used by Weber in preparing 
his Indian Literature, and formed the theme of an essay 
in the third volume of the Indiuchc Studien, while much 
of its lexicographical material was rendered available by 
Weber's energy to the authors of the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary. But publication of this important and 
interesting text has been long delayed by the absence of 
adequate manixscript materiiil. It is due to tlie energy of 
Dr. Stein that further material has been made available, 
and even his eflbrts have not succeeded in obtaining 
a complete copy of the text, the MiS. of Dayaram Jyotsi 
of Srinagar, which alone can be compared for importance 
with the Chambers 3IS., being deficient for a portion of 
book i and for the whole of book ii. 

Despite the lack of manuscript material, the edition of 
both books is an admirable piece of work, as was only to 
be expected from the editor of the iladrOyani Sandiita. 
It is inevitable that the text should here and there remain 
doubtful, and unquestionably in several places the sense of 
the original is impossihle to di.scover, but it may fairly be 
said that the editor has done practically everything that 
can be done with the materials available. Fortunately 
the Kapisthda Samhitu in the fragments preserved shows 
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such considerable similarity with the text of the Kdthaka 
that it has served to suggest many corrections of that text 
and to confirm othez's. 

One general ci’iticism only would we offer on the text, 
and thcit is regi'et that the editor should have declined 
to adopt a system of punctuation. It is true that he 
has authority on his side, and in particular Di-. Caland, 
whose assistance in constituting the text of book ii is 
acknowledged bj’ Pi-ofessor von Schroeder, has declared 
himself against punctuation. But the arguments on the 
other side are, in our opinion, overwlielming.'^ The editor 
of such a text as this mu.st while preparing tlie text make 
himself master of the sen.se, and the pi-obability that he 
will commit a few mistakes in his division of sentences 
is of no importance compared to tiie saving of time and 
trouble to users of the book by the simplification of its 
study tlii’ough the adoption of a I'ational .system of 
punctuation. It is true that punctuation can be overdone, 
as is the ease with Bohtlingk’s text of the Brhaddmn- 
l/al'o aizd Cliandoyua. Uptinlfudf, where the punctuation 
increases the difficulty of the text, but thei'e is no valid 
excuse for a clutpter of two lai-ge page.s with continuous 
Sandhi, including the a.ssimilation of .sibilant.s, and Avithout 
a single jzunctuation mark or distinction of quotations. 
Moi’eover, comparison Avith Weber's text of the Tn Ittirii/a 
Saitdiifn shoAVs hoAv incomparable is the advantage of 
using transliteration - in dealing Avith Vedic texts, at any 
rate if the purpose of editing szzch texts is the legitimate 
desire to render readily aviiilable their contents. 

As Weber had access to the Chambers MS. the publica- 
tion of the text adds little to our knoAvledge of the 
subjects AAotli Avhich it deals, though an examination of 
it adds — if possible — to our admiration of the ability Avith 

' Cf. Lanman in Hertel n Panclmtantra, pj>. xxvi .se(i. 

- That Devanagarl Ava-^ useil in iny Aitanya Aranyaka \\ai> due to the 
exigencies of the Anecdota .series of which it formed a A-olume. 
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which he handled the KdthaJca.^ But it is of some interest 
to note that the parallel passao-e’ to those in the Tuiftirajii 
SainhitCi'^ and the SatupufJin BrOh m<ina,^ on which Biirk 
has founded his theory that the Pythagorean problem 
was known in India in tlie eighth century B.C., like the 
passages themselves, is silent on the most iuijDortant point, 
the dimensions of the hypotenuse. It contents itself with 
saying: vedun I'uniintfr frini.difn puicnt praln'o/nui i r 
mimlte mftrirasatd prOchu cufurriinsatyd purastut. Xo 
doubt this means that the prdcl. a line bisecting at right 
angles the western and eastern sides of tlic Vedi, is 
36 units, and no doubt the hypotenu.se of the triangle 
formed by the prdvi (36), with half the western side of 
the altar (lo), would have a liypotenuse of 39 units. But 
there is nothing in the Sainhitas or Bnxlnnana to show 
that the hj’poteuuse wa.s ever measured, mucli less that it 
was of any importance at all, and even if tlie measurement 
of the hypotenuse -w ere given, we would still be as far as 
ever from a knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem. To 
put it jilainly, if anyone construct a figure with a right 
angle — one of the simidest figures possible — and then 
measure the sides, tliey will, of course, present tlie result 
(assuUiing any correct measurement) that tlie squares of 
the numbers representing the .sides will equal the sipiare 
of the number rcpre.senting the hypotenuse ; but to ascribe 
the knowledge of this hict — mucli le.ss tlie knowledge of 
the theory underlying it — to a man who merely knew the 
measures of the sides is quite fantastic, and the absurdity 
of the wdiole construction is more obvious still when the 
man, as far as the reei^rds go, never even mentions, or 
knew the length of. the hyijotenuse. 

Nor does the KatlinJco support in any way the other 

* The iltuitra material i.s emhotlied in advance of publication of the 
text of xix, etc., in Bloonitield's Vnltr Concordaiicf. 

" XXV, i. vi. -I. 4, * X, -2, 3, 4. 

« ZUMG., Iv, 553-C. 
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argument ^ on which Biirk bases the view that the 
Pythagorean problem was early known in India. It is 
perfectly true that like the Taittirii/ti SaiiJtitd - — to which 
Biirk might have added the MaUrCiyain Samhit(7(, — the 
KdfJuihi ^ gives a series of optional forms of the sacrificial 
fire for tlie case when a man lias some special desire. 
Biirk lays down that in all these forms the space occupied 
by the tire must be the same as in the normal form, and 
he deduces thence — as one of the optional forms is that 
of a chariot wheel {rntlui-cahra) — that the Indians knew 
at the time of the Sarnhitas how to construct a cii’cle 
with an area equal to that of a sc[uare, and that they 
could transform one rectilinear figure into another. 
Unfortunately he does not quote his authority for the 
statement that the sizes of the figures must be the same, 
and unless it occurs in the Sarnhitas or Brahmanas the 
argument is worthless. But even if there were to be 
found there a ritual direction that the size must be the 
same it would be absurd to assume, unless ' more details 
were given, that the priests really could make them 
identical and knew enough geometry to further this 
result. Empirical measurements would serve to obtain 
an approximately adequate result. Nor can we make 
anything out of the fact that the Satapatlia Brahmuna^ 
contemplate the building of successive altars each larger 
than the other ; the exact sense is obscure, and apparently 
the passage means no more than that each successive altar 
is to be larger than the former one by one unit (the length 
of a man) on each of its four sides.^ We are therefore 
faced with the fact that no geometrical knowledge like 
that of the Pythagorean problem can be asserted before 

' ZDilG. . Iv, 546 seq. - v, 4, 11 , 1 seq. " iij, 7 . 

^ xxi, 4. ® Loc. cit. , p. 548. 

•> X, 2, 3, 18. The reference in Biirk (p. 549, n. 1) to Weber's Indische 
Studkn is incorrect. 

~ Cf. Eggeling, SBE., xliii, 310 seq. 
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the time of the ^Sulba Sutras, the date of which remains 
doubtfuld 

The Kathahi was clearly composed in the laud of the 
Kuru-Pahcalas, like mo.st of the Brahmana literature. 
This is shown Iw the references to that people and to 
Dhrtarastra Yaicitra\'iiya,- and the special interest shown 
in the Pahcalas and Kuntis.® Unhappily the references 
are too slight to show us exactly the relations of the 
peoples, hut they lend no support to the view recently 
adopted by Mr. Pargiter ^ that the Kuru-Pahcala alliance 
dates from after the great war. It is quite possible, as 
Mr. Pargiter argues, that the tradition of the priests as to 
.secular matters was not good, but the utter confu.sion of 
the Epic and Puraiui traditions render.s it very doubtful 
whether it is wise to say ^ that the account of the tradition 
of knowledge as to Soma - drinking in the Aitareya. 
Brahmana’^ is chronologically erroneous. Mdien we can 
control fact.s we see something different ; we see, as in 
the Devapi and riantanu legend, the misunderstanding of 
a Vedic tradition." 

The style and grammar of the Kdthaha offer few 
surprise.s ; indeed, the work conforms in this regard to 
the most approved Brahmana traditions. This is shown 
strikingly by the statistics of the use of the narrative 
tenses, figures for which as far as book i is concerned 
have been o-iven in an earlier number of the Journal.^ 

^ See my remarks, JRAS. , 1900. .590 seq. , to ■which I ha\'e notliing to 
add. Professor (larhe very kindly called my attention to the fact that 
I had not in my note dealt with Burk s evidence, and this omission 
I now repair. 

2 X, 6. “ Cf. xxvi, 9 ; and for the Pahcalas, xxx, '2. 

■* .IRAS.. 1910, p. ol, n. . 1 . The great war i.s unknown to the 
Brahinanas, and it is legitimate to .suppose that it was of later date, 
if it occurred at all. 

" Ibid., p. o3, n. 4. '' vii. 34. 

■ Cf. Sieg, Die Sagemtoffe <U, Rgrfda, pp. 129 seq. : Muir, SanA-rlf 
Ttxis, i, 272 ; Macdonell, Brhadderata, i, p. xxix. 

s JRAS., 1909, pp. 149 seq. 
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In book ii (xix-xxx) there are approximately ^ 891 cases 
of the narrative imperfect : section xix lias 49 ; xx, 49 ; 
xxi, 40; xxii, 44 : xxiii, 118 : xxiv, 88 : xx^•, 118 : xxvi, 
63 ; xxvii, 109 : xxviii, 62 : xxix. 79: xxx, 77. Against 
these the narrative perfects are extremely few : ridaiii 
cablru occurs in xxi. 4, 9, and xxvii, 5, witli r'ldditi 
calcrmo. in xxii, 6. In xx, 1. ticdca alternates with 
vividuh and vedu ; in xx, 8, npududhau and jagCima 
follow ; urdra occurs alone in xx, 9, and xxii, 7 ; 
ahliyanni'dca in xxviii, 4; uvdca and nini/vJj in xxvi, 7 ; 
tirdca (bis), ucuh, and jugrlaOi in xxx, 2 ; dnardha in 
xxi, 4. The other perfects wdiich occur are like dha, 
dliuh, veda, viduh (xxiii, 2), present in .sense, and include 
dnase, xx, 5, 11; xxx, 4, and djogdma, “it is here,” 
xxvi, 6. Most common is dddhdra, xix, 11, 12 : xx, 7, 
10, 11 (bis); xxi, 8; xxvi, 1; xxviii, 10 (eight times 
repeated). In this use the form is so predominantly 
dddhdra that we would not hesitate to emend dudhura 
in XX, 5 (p. 23, 1. 10). In xxii, 3, von Schroeder himself 
has made a similar emendation, because dudhara is 
followed by dddhdra, and in xx, 5, there is no rea.son to 
cling to the text of the Chambers MS. In striking 
contrast are the verse and prose Manti’a portions of the 
work, ■where, e.g. in xxii, 10, a single verse equates 
uddyan and diiaiuh. 

The aorist is used practically only in the sense rendered 
by ‘ have” in Engli.sh, in which it occurs some twenty- 
three times ; - curiou.sly enough, the sense of a present, 
which is so marked a feature of the Ma itrdyaiil ^ainhitd, 

^ Ab.^olute accuracy not aimed at, but the figures are such as to 
render it needless. The imperfect is in fact the only narrative tense ; 
the perfect is sporadic and rather peculiar (umca, etc., predominate). 

- Acni-i/araf, xx, 1 ; ahhut, xx, 7 ; ahhinnn, xxiii, 7 ; xxix. 1 ; acai/i, 
acaiyi/ii, xxii, (i ; uo.Ou, xxii, 7, 8; vprujOt, x.xii, 8; aijan (bis), .xxv, 5: 
iipdguh, xxvi, 2; arocathah, xxv, 2; a^jjrksa/i, ftprdh. arlrnihlh, 

xxvi, 5 ; aijain, xxix, 7 ; ^gcit, xxviii, 4 ; asnUiaf, adrajjiit, xxviii, 4 ; 
arjrahlsta, xxx, 2 ; adahhat, xxx, 7. 
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is quite rare; it is found in xx, 9 — yajTiasyaivdntau 
sd.magniJnf. 

Of the use of the moods there is little to be said : in 
the Brahmana proper the optative as conditional, as 
injunctive, and as optative occurs frequenth^ but without 
irregularities of usage. In particular there is not a single 
irregular conditional sentence in xix— xxx. The subjunctive 
is found in its usual senses, once in both clauses of a 
conditional sentence, hut it is not common.^ The in- 
junctive, hoth affirmative and negative, occurs, but also 
infrequentlj-. 

More characteristic is the distinct advance in the use 
of the infinitive in turn. The use is found more often 
with arliKti,- but also with other verbs, viz., anve-^fum 
ad}iriyanta,yix\\', 7, and xxx, 4: anvovuitum acUirsnuvan, 
xxiv, 10 ; dahdliUin nakdenuvan, xxx, 9,^ and lidatii^fhad 
kotum, xxviii, 9. The only otlier form at all usual is the 
genitive with iivura, as in xxvi, 1 (uhhyusah) [ xxx, 5 
{prametoli), 9 {pardhhuv'doli'). On a par with this is the 
frequent use of the \'erbal in tavyo., and the repeated na 
iiestrd n<i juttra hharitd.ryina, xxvi, 1, etc. 

In the u.se of the participles there is little of note, 
except that as to the other Bi-ahmanas, the perfect middle 
is of frequent occurrence. A good example of the apparent^ 
use of the present participle as a finite verb is to be seen 
in xxi, 2 ; deva voi .srcryaiii lokdia yantaa ti'min yam 
chunddiiisy aniruktdni xvargydny dsuyis tais saha 
ftV(L'gaiii lokarn dyaii. Here the writer has recovered the 
construction after the break, hut if he had forgotten it 
an apparent finite use of yantas would have been shown. 
On the other hand, in xxi, 8, there docs occur an interesting 

' Arhit in xx, 0. i.s ii dourly correct conjecture of von Scliroeder. 

= Ajjitim arhnti. xxi. 12 : xxix, 3, 0 d”') ; l/diifuia arlinti, xxx, 9 ; 
bamayuni arhatL xxix. 1 : iiodhuyifntn arjiafi^ xxii, 2. 

^ So Q^aL'iuLvaii prCtiUtum^ xxvii, 3. but vdycinfiniii nflMiJcHui'ct'/d xxxTii, j. 

^ See mv notes, ZOMH., Ixiii, 336 setj. ; JRAS., 1910, pp. *2*26, 2*2/, 
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example of the development of a real dependent con- 
struction 1 in place of the use of the direct speech with 
iti. The sentence is : eka ikmid juhuijdd yadi kCiinuyefii 
dram pap'irMno mucyeteti ciram era. pdpma.no mucyate | 
.‘.•((/irt mrvun a'liudrittyotfainayCi juluiyud yadl kCtnvi- 
yetajirani pdprmmn macyctrty ajiniin rva pdpmu'iui 
mucyate. Yon Schroeder does not even query the text, 
yet the ordinary use would be uiucyeyeti, an easy 
conjecture, and one parallel to liis - correction of sydt to 
sydm in the Maitrdyani Scirnliitd, ii, i, 11. But the text 
may well stand as a grammatical irregularity of the 
legitimate kind, admitting of easy if illogical explanation. 

A few small points may be more briefly noticed. It is 
hardly consistent to let invai stand in the text in xix, 1, 
when in nvai is printed at p. 81, 1. 3 ; 99, 1. 8. The 
omission of double letters is a characteristic of every 
Sanskrit MS., and has no value. In xxii, 8, the name 
Sarkarakhya seems doubtful as a proper name, and it is 
obvious and easy to read Sarkaraksa instead, or even 
Sarkaraksya. The former name is found in the Gana 
GargMi, and the latter in Sankara’s commentary on the 
Chdndogya Upanisad^^ while Sarkaraksya occurs in the 
Scdcqxdha Brdhmana, Chdndogya Upanimd, and fait- 
Jiriya Aranycdca.* In xxix, 4, the Chambers MS. has the 
form adakapdla : von Schroeder remarks “in Bohtlingk’s 
Y'drterbuch mit Sternchen versehen, also tiberliefert, aber 
niciit belegt ”. But in point of fact it is so quoted in the 
Kddkd on Panini ® in the form astaka'pdlain hrdlimanasya, 
wlich is conclusive evidence of its legitimacy. It is more 
loubtful if the authority of the Chambers MS. is adequate 
o allow the form in the Kdthaka, which has repeatedly 
uddkapdla. Similarly I think von Schroeder attributes 
too much weight to his MSS. when he reads the incorrect 

^ Cf. my iidnhlidyana Arayyalca, p. xv. 

- JSIaitrdyam Sanihitd, ii, 13, n. 5. •' v, 11, 2. 

^ Cf. my Aitareya Ariujyaka, p. 204. vi, 3, 40. 
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ta drtim drcJianti in xxi, 6, for the correct sa-drchati of 
the MaitrCiyam Sumhitd, xii, 3, 4. Again, in xxix, 8, the 
text adopted by von Schroeder seems open to objection. 
It runs; tasmad utaiko bahvir jdi/d vindate naikci bahun 
potln u'pakiyali 1. The form apasuyah presents difficulties, 
and the obvious correction upasaye (namely e for o) 
restores the necessary parallelism with vindate. 

Of the uses of the cases it may be worth while 
mentioning the ablative of comparison in xxix, 8 ; kriyah 
puraso ’tirilddh, and the appai-ent accusatives in xxi, 10 : 
.s’(! rdkram abhavad yum kdmayetu rdki'am sydt. The 
first rd^fnim and the second must presumably be construed 
alike, and the accusative with sydt is even more difficult 
than that with bhu, of which we have wiitten elsewhere.’- 
Probably in both cases the nominative must be taken to 
be meant, and the abstract stand for the concrete, royalty 
for king.- In xix, 1, jiritamaJi must replace jlvitatamaJ), 
which is most improbable. The Kapidbahi Sumhitd has 
jlvitrtamah, which is also possible, but nothing is easier 
than a duplication of ta. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Pali Literature of Burma. By Mabel Haynes 
Bode. Printed and published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1909. 

After a short introduction Mrs. Bode begins her review 
of the Pali literature in Burma with the arrival of the 
Pali Tipitaka in that country. As to the Suttapitaka, 
.she states that among the great Nikayas claiming to be 
the word of the Buddha the Dighanikaya is the best 
knotvn and the most frequently to be found. The reason 
for this preference is, according to Mrs. Bode, that it is 

JRAS., 1910, pp. 151 seq. 

- See e.g. Paiicavimia Brahmana, xxi, 12, 2 : sa rastmin ablmvad 
ardstram itare. 


JBAS. 1910. 
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the shortest among these collections and contains all the 
essential doctrines of Buddhism. 

The Yinaya offers the author an occasion to speak about 
the beginnings of Buddhist culture in Further India. 
Here Mrs. Bode might have mentioned the two merchants, 
Tapussa and Bhallika, who were travelling from Utkala 
to Madhyadeza with 500 carts, when a deity stopped 
them and exhorted them to offer cakes of barley and 
honey to the Lord (Mahavagga, i, 4). These merchants 
became the first lay disciples of the Buddha. The story of 
the Mahavagga is confirmed b}’ the celebrated inscription 
of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon (mentioned by 
Mrs. Bode at p. 78, n. 6), which dates from 1485 during 
the reign of King Dhammaceti. There is only one 
difference between the two records. The Mahavagga 
states that the two merchants made their way from 
Utkahi to the Rajayatana tree on the road {(Kldhdna- 
magcjapd.iipannd Jionti), while the Shwe Dagon inscription 
says that they came by ship. From this we may conclude 
that the author of the Mahavagga believed Utkala to 
mean Orissa in anterior India, from where they could 
easily go by road to the Rajayatana tree. Dhammaceti, 
on the contrary, the author of the Shwe Dagon inscription, 
believed Utkala to be the country from the foot of the 
Shwe Dagon Hill down to the Irawaddy, where there 
must have been a settlement of colonists from anterior 
India in very early times. This is the reason why in his 
opinion the two merchants make their voyage by ship. 

If we consider the later Buddhistical literature, we shall 
find the stoiy of Tapussa and Bhallika in the commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa to the Yinaya and to the Anguttara- 
nikaya, which belong to the fifth century A.D. There also 
the place from where they' came, and where they erected 
a dagoba after their return, is called Asitanjananagara, 
as in the inscription of Shw’e Dagon. It therefore 
seems to be out of question that Buddhaghosa, the most 
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celebrated of the commentators, believed the country to he 
Burma and not Orissa, and that the dagoba was erected 
in the same place where the merchants had buried the 
relics which the Buddha had criven theind Buddhaerhosa’s 
opinion is of the utmost importance for us, because he has 
written most of his commentaries in Burma after having- 
spent a certain time in Ceylon. Formerly Burmese 
liistorians believed him to have been born in Burma, but 
this opinion cannot hold good against the testimony 
of the iMahilvamsa, according to which he was born in 
the neiglibourhood of the holy Bo-tree ; cf. Mrs. Bode, 
p. 8. n. 1. 

From her remarks on p. 10 it seems that Mrs. Bode 
is not inclined to attach much faith to the story of the 
Buddhist mission to Burma in the time of Asoka. 
I should like to .say a few words about this matter. The 
place wliere the two missionaries. Soma and Uttara, landed 
in Burma is called Golanagara or Golamittikanagara 
(Sasanavainsa, p. 38). About this place different opinions 
have been uttered. Forehhammer believed that it is the 
same place which is mentioned by the Arabian geographers 
under the name of Kalali. In the eighth and nintli 
centuries it Avas the centre of the trade in aloe, camphor, 
sandal-Avood, i\mry, and lead. The ships coming from the 
east (China) and from the west (Persia) used to meet in 
Kalah and to exchange their merchandise there. In the 
neighbourhood of this Kalah there w-as a group of small 
islands which may help us in identifying the place. If 
AA'e take the islands to be the Maldives, or the islands 
forming the Adam’s Bridge, then Kalah must be in 
Ceylon ; in the former case it could be identical with the 
modern Point de Galle in the .south of Ceylon,' in the 

' The name Dagon corresponds to the Pali Tikumbha (three bowls), 
and hence the legend originated that tlotama and his two favourite 
disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana, had buried their bowls in this place. 

“ This is Sir Emerson Tennenfs opinion. 
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latter it could be the north-east coast of this island. In 
both cases it cannot be the Golanagara in Burma, where 
the Buddhist missionaries landed. If, on the contrary, 
we take the group of islands to be the Nicobar Islands, 
we might identify Kalah with the modern Queddah in 
the neiohbourhood of Penani; in Further India. This is 
the opinion of the author of the anonymous book, Ceylon, 
a general description of the island, historical, physicad, 
and statistic(d (London, 1870). He believes thr^ the 
ships coming from Persia took tlieir way to China directly 
from Cape Comorin through the Gulf of Bengal to the 
Nicobar Islands, and touched Kalah afterwards. This 
opinion seems preferable to that of Foi’chhammer and 
Sir Emerson Tennent, because the ships had to pass 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Queddah, while they 
would have been obliged to take a roundabout way to the 
north if they had wanted to touch Golanagara. 

After these remarks I have only little to add. As on 
former occasions, Mrs. Bode has given here also an 
excellent specimen of her scholarship. Following her 
sources, among which the Sasanavamsa and the Gandha- 
vamsa are the principal, .she gives us a vivid picture of 
the development of Pali literature in Burma from the 
eleventh century down to the present day. Chapter ii 
deals with the rise of Pali .scholarship in Upper Burma 
and the relations between this country and Ceylon in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chapter iii is divided 
into two sections, of which the first gives us the Pali 
literature in Pegu and the Kalyani inscriptions of King 
Dhammaceti, while the second contains the literature 
in Upper Burma from the foundation of Ava to the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Chapters iv-vi are dedicated to the literature of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
respectively, and in the appendix on p. 101 ff. Mrs. Bode 
gives us a list of 295 Sanskrit and Pali books from an 
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inscription dated A.D. 1442. We notice here a number 
of titles of Sanskrit works, sonietimes greatly disguised 
in the Burmese transcription, but most of them (not all) 
still recognizable. I shall add a few suggestions to the 
explanations which Mrs. Bode gives in the foot-notes : 
No. 193, Vrndatlka, is mentioned among other medical 
treatises by Aufrecht, Cat. Cod. Oxon., 3115; No. lOl, 
Dravyaguna, ib.. p. 86(v (cf. No. 254). I do not believe 
that No. 20S refers to Daiulin, because this name occurs 
again in its right form, Nos. 250-8, but rather to Tfindin. 
No. 219, Tarkabhasha, is a book mentioned by Aufrecht, 
1.1., 244o, and by Westergaard. Codices Orientalcs Bihllo- 
fliecd- Ho.i.diirnsls-, p. Ha ; Cabaton, Caialoijuc somuxairn 
des ina iiu-'ici‘ipts sanskrtts ct ‘indis de la hibl ajfheqiir 
natioiudc. fasc. i, No.s. 296, 884, 885. For No. 253, 
Roganidana, see Westergaard, 1.1., p. 104t( ; No. 205, 
Vidagdhamukhauiandana, see Cabaton, 1.1., Nos. 529, 080. 

I have now reached the end of this review, which is 
a good deal longer than mo.st of the reviews I have written 
for this Journal. But I can assure Mrs. Bode that the 
only reason of my verbosity is that I have found so maiij^ 
interesting points in her valuable book which I could not 
dismiss without fully discussing them. 

E. Muller. 


The Religion of Babylonia and A.ssyria, e.specially in 
IT.S RELATION.S with Israel. Five lectures delivered 
at Harvard University by Robert AVilliam Roger.s, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Litt.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S., Professor 
in Drew Theological Seminary, etc. London : Luzac 
and Co., 1908. 

In this little book of 235 pages we have a history of 
the recovery of the lost religion of Assyria and Babylonia, 
an account of its gods, its cosmologies, its sacred books, 
and its myths and epics. It is needless to say that the 
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picturesque faiths of these two ancient peoples can always 
be made interesting, and Dr. Rogers has well succeeded 
in his task. The pictures, though mainly reproductions 
of tablets and inscriptions, are well chosen to rouse the 
reader’s interest and make him desirous of more light 
upon the faith of the two nations witli whom it originated 
— a faith which must have had considerable inlluenee 
upon their near kinsmen, the Israelites. 

Naturally the first deity to be treated of is the head 
of the pantheon, and the author begins (p. 59) with 
a comparison between the Assyrian Assur and the 
Babylonian Merodach. Assur, he points out, was a local 
deity, as was Merodach at Babylon ; but though Merodach 
always remained at Babylon, Assur accompanied his people 
when the capital was changed to Calah, and then to 
Nineveh, and thence to Dur-Sarrukin (Khorsabad), and 
back again to Nineveh. But when the Assyrians had 
conquered Babylon they made no attempt to introduce 
the worship of Aasur into the southern capital, much less 
to supplant Merodach. And the reason of this is not 
far to seek — they were themselves the willing worshippers 
of Merodach, and it might be added, they regarded AsMir 
and Merodach as one and the same. And here I should 
like again to speak of the mysterious deity Nisi'och, 
which Dr. Rogers (p. 65, foot-note) suggests may be 
a malforming of the name of Mei'odach. I had thought 
(see Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v.) that Nisroch 
was a malformation of A.ssur, or a combination of As.sur 
with the name of the moon-god Aku (otherwise Sin and 
Nannar), for the first element of Sennacherib’s name beino- 

' O 

Sin, he would naturally regard that deity as his special 
protector, and might try to identify him with the national 
god of Assyria, e.specially if, as the tablets show, there 
was a desire to regard them all as manifestations of one 
and the same deity (in Babylonia Merodach, and in Assyria 
Assur). 
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Professor Rogers’s treatment of the subject is historical, 
and therefore ditferent from what we are accustomed to. 
This naturally makes a refreshing change, and gives him 
an opportunity of writing about the gods of the Assjudans 
from the point of view of the nation itself. When 
speaking of the conquests of E.sar-haddou, therefore, he 
points out that he ascribed his success in war to Assur, 
tlie great Assyrian deity. The gods of Bab3^1onia could 
not help him ; there was needed the strong bow of A&ur 
— the great god of war. And even Assur had never 
wrought a greater wrong than the sad desolation of 
Egypt. But on the fall of Nineveh in 608 B.c., the god 
Assur went down with his people. “ He was but a god 
of blood and fire, and could not survive the powers of 
blood and tiro which alone had made him great.” And 
here we may make a comparison. The god Assur, as 
the author saj’s, was not an\' better than lii.s people, but 
how about the Balyloniaus, the worshippers of “ the 
merciful Merodach ’’ ? When Nebuchadrezzar came to 
the throne of Babjdouia, which had taken Assjuda’s place 
as a world-power, he, too, conquered the nations, including 
Egypt. And this reminds us that even Christians have 
been known to invoke “ the god of battles ”. 

Professor Rogers's examination of the religion of 
Babjdonia is closer than that of Ass^^ria, and in the main 
he seems to follow Jastrow and Sa^’ce. A verj^ interesting 
section is that in which Yau is treated of (pp. 90 AT.). 
As is well known, the name Yaum-ilu (the Heb. Joel) 
occurs on a tablet copied bj'’ the present writer for the 
Trustees of the Briti-sh Museum .some time before 1898, 
in which year Professor Saj'ce spoke of it, and Professor 
Delitzsch referred to it again in liis well-known lectui’e 
Bdhel und Bihel in 1902. This is naturally not the name 
Yahwah, but Yah (Jah) simplex Whether Delitzsch is 
right in reading Jci-ci-pi-tlii as i u-ii-vc-ilw or not is a 
matter of opinion — the reading is possible, but still better 
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would be the reading Ya-a-im-ilu, which is also a likely 
one. As I showed, as long ago as 1892/ the late 
Babylonian form of Yahwah was Ydivti or Ya’aicd, and 
it is hardly likely that any other form existed 2000 B.C. 

Professor Rogers’s Rdigioit of Babylon la and Ast^yrkh 
giv’es an interesting insight into the beliefs of those ancient 
peoples, and will be appreciated by many. His treatment 
of tlie Creation and Flood legends is attractive, and 
quotations from these “ sacred books ’’ are given, as well 
as a selection from the otlier legends, and numerous 
hymns, incantations, and chants. 

T. G. P1NCHE.S. 


The Earliest Co.sjiologie.s, the Universe as Pictured 
in Thought by the ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greek.s, Iranians, and Indo -Aryans : A 
Guide-book for beginners in the study of ancient 
literatures and religion, s. By William Fairfield 
Warren, S.T.D., LL.D., M.R.A.S., etc. New York: 
Eaton a Mains, 1909. 

The main object of this interesting work seems to be 
to try to show what was the most probable Babylonian 
(and general Semitic) idea of the universe, comparing it 
with other systems known, at the same time showing 
that they present certain points of agreement. The hrst 
two chapters aim at di.sproving the generally accepted 
theories of the Hebrew ideas of the universe as being 
a flat but more or less rugged disc, arched over by an 
impermeable vault, with the heavenly bodies and the 
stars on either the inner or the outer side of the same, 
and various devices for allowing the waters of the springs 
and rivers and the rains to enter and fertilize this 
hermetically sealed abode of living things. In some places 
the author is genially sarcastic, and probably rightly so, 

A a tincl \ ftwa (.Jail and .Jahwali) in Assyro-Babyloiiiaii Inscriptions ’ 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., November, 1892, pp. 13 ff. 
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but the writers whom he quotes probably did their best 
with the material and knowledge at their command, and 
we must take into consideration that there were many 
things which they found difficult to reconcile. 

Professor Warren contends that the ancients had a much 
more correct idea of the world and the universe than 
they are generally credited with, such as the earth’s 
globular form, though the motions of the sun, moon, and 
stars naturally confused them. Witli regard to the 
Babylonians, however, he contends — to all appearance 
with Professor Sayce — that they thought of the woi'ld 
as a double seven-staged temple-tower within seven con- 
centric spheres, these spheres being the .seven heavens, 
the upper half the region of light, and tlie lower that 
of darkness. This double temple- 
tower was so arranged that its 
counterpart, reversed, appeared be- 
low it ; and being, with the spheres 
of the underworld by which it was 
surrounded, in darkness, the whole 
looks like a seven - staged Baby- 
lonian zlqqy.mt with its seven 
ov^er-arching hemisjDheres reflected in the waters of a great 
sea. The idea is strange and somewhat weird, but an 
examination of the texts and also the characters of the 
Babylonian syllabary .shows it to be not altogether so 
improbable as it seems. 

As is well known, the staged tower or step-pyramid 
was a common form of temple (and at the same time, 
it is supposed, observatory) in Babylonia and As.syria. 
Probably comparatively few of them had seven stages, 
the commonest number being no more than three or four. 
The most notewoi'th}’ of them, however, had the full 
number, seven — that at Babylon, which is described by 
Herodotus, being the one best known to us. This tower 
of Babel, which was probably attached to the neighbouring 
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temple of Bel-llerodach, was called E-temen-ana-kia, “the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth.” Another, 
that at Borsippa (the traditional, though probably not 
the real, tower of Babel) was similar as to its form, and 
also, probably, in the number of its steps or stages. 
This had a similar name, E-ur-imina-ana-kia, “the house 
of the seven regions of heav'en and earth ” (formerly 
rendered the temple of the “ seven spheres ”). Similarly 
emblematical, seemingly, was either the temple or the city 
of Erech, which is called, in the geographical lists, Ar- 
imiiia, Da-imina, and Gipar-hnina, the seven regions, 
sometimes with the prefix for “ city ”, leading to the 
probability that the temple-tower there may either have 
been in seven stages, emblematical of the seven regions of 
earth and heaven, or, if in fewer than seven .stages, never- 
theless typified that number. That Erech was especially 
a city associated with the seven regions or enclosures is 
also indicated Vjy the fact that in the Legend of Gilganies 
it is always called U ruk supuri, “ Erech of the enclosures,” 
as though that were the city’s distinctive characteristic. 

Naturally an objection might be made that the elevation 
of the great temple-tower of Babylon, according to the 
tablet (all traces of which Iiave now disappeared), which 
was for a time in the hands of the late George Smith, 
was not exactly like that of the diagram published by 
Professor Warren, the lowe.st and the second stages being 
about half the height of the whole erection, and the top- 
most a hall of considerable height. In all probability, 
however, this does not invalidate the idea, as the pro- 
portions, in the main, are preserved, the width, length, and 
height being the same. What seems really not to agree 
is the map of the world brought back by ilr. H. Rassam 
from Abu-Habbah, the site of Sippar, which he discovered. 
In that the world appears as a circle, witli the salt sea 
around it, and eight gore-like districts on the other side 
of that sea, giving the w'orld the appearance of a great 
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star whose points have intervals between. This map, 
however, would seem to be late, and perhaps drawn at 
a time when the ideas of the Babylonians had changed 
upon the subject. It is doubtful whether anything can 
be argued in favour of Professor Warren’s theory from the 
ideogram for “ earth ”, in its ancient form. Though 
it appears as a kind of lozenge with cross -lines (about 
ti\ e in number) in the middle archaic style, the oldest 
forms show it with the right-hand side flat, or nearly 
so, which, as the line-forms of the Babylonian characters 
ha\-e to be turned round to get the true position of the 
original hioroglypliic, points to .something like the following: 
/n\ . This would naturallj’ agree with the author’s upper 
part — the earth proper — but the vertical lines which would 
then replace the horizontals would in that case require 
another explanation. More satisfactory, perhaps, would 
be the ideograph , late form the meaning of which, 
like and is “the universe,” “world-all.” 

In connexion with the name of Enlila’s temple at Nippur, 
E-kuva, the common ideograph for “ country ”, regarded 
as a picture of three mountains, would naturally come 
into consideration. 

But it is probable that more than one idea of the world 
existed in Babylonia, and in connexion with this the 
author’s remark that the ancient Semites knew that the 
earth was a globe is noteworthy. The character /j7i\ may 
just as easily have originated in a hemisphere as in 
a pyramid, and may have been in reality not a lozenge 
or double pyramid, but a circle. And in this connexion 
the words of that important and remarkably perfect tablet 
found at Nineveh by G. Smith may be quoted. It is 
a hymn to IMar, and the first three lines read as follows : — 
“The light of heaven, which like tire dawneth in the 
land, art thou. 

O Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode. 

She who, like the earth, .stately advanceth, art thou.” 
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Here we have a comparison between Istar (Venus) and 
the earth, in which, as a planet, she is said to advance 
{sutuqat, “she is caused to cross,” »up}iul of etequ) like 
the earth. As the Babylonians knew the phases of Venus, 
they must have recognized that she was disc-sliaped or 
circular, and to say that the earth was like her is as much 
as saying that the eartli was a globe too. 

The Cosmology of the Babylonians is not. however, the 
only thing of which Professor Warren treats — he speaks 
also of the Egyptian, the Homeric, the Intlo-Iranian, the 
Buddhistic universes, Homer's Abode of the Head and of 
the Living, and many other things, the discussion of which 
would take up much space and need the pen of a specialist 
in each branch of study. In more ways than one, there- 
fore, Professor Warren’s Earliest C'osawlogies is a book to 
attract the student and the thinker. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Psalms of the Early Buddhists. — I. Psalms of the 
Sisters. By Mrs. Ehys Davids, M.A. London : 
published for the Pali Text Society, 1909. 

This is the second European translation of the collection 
of stanzas commonly known under the name of Therigatha, 
“ psalms of the sisters.” Tlie first attempt was made by 
Dr. K. E. Neumann, who tran.slated this collection, togetlier 
with the songs of the brethren, into German verse in 
1899, just ten years ago. The principal difterence between 
Neumann’s work and that of Mrs. Rhys Davids is that 
the former is totally independent of any commentary on 
the brethren’s verses and treats the commentary on the 
sisters with utter scepticism, while the latter professes 
her indebtedness to Dhammapala’s work in a great many 
instances. Mrs. Rhys Davids even tells us in her intro- 
duction that the principal reason why she translates the 
psalms of the sisters before those of the brethren is that 
the commentary on the Therigatha is ready at hand in 
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m 3 ’ edition of 1893 published by the Pali Text Societj', 
■while she could onlj’ procure a single manuscript of the 
commentaiy on the Theragatha through the exertions of 
Professor Charles Duroiselle of Rangoon College. 

If the first European editor of the Therigatha, Professor 
Pischel, acknowledged the help he derived from Dhainma- 
pala, it seems to me that the translator should he even 
more thankful for this help, and in this respect I entirelj’ 
ao-ree with Mrs. Rhys Davids when in many ambiguous 
terms she has been determined ly the ruling of the 
commentator without accepting it in blind faith. 

Another question treated in the introduction is that 
about the identity’ of the sisters. One of the most 
interesting persons is the then Uppalavanna, whom we find 
not onlj^ in our Tlierigatha but also in different passages 
of the Yina\-a, and who, according to Mrs. Rlys Davids, 
is “ as difficult to identih' as our own St. George 
I have tried to give some information about this theri 
in the introduction to ny edition of the Paramatthadipani 
(xiv f.), and I will add a few more notes here ; — 

Uppalavanna seems to be identical with Padmavati 
in the Bodhisattviivadanakalpalata (Rajendralalamitra’s 
San{ik7'it Buddlii.^t Litrrafure in Nepal, p. 65). The 
stoiy of Ummadini is also related in the Kathasaritsagara 
(Tawney’s translation, i, 104 ; ii, 322) ; and the story of 
the thera who married his own mother and sister (Para- 
matthadipani, p. 195 f.) occurs again in Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales, translated from the Kah-gyur (London, 1893) as 
No. X. With regard to Patacara, Mrs. Rhys Davids 
states (p. xxi) that “ of the two poems attributed to her 
one has been lost or merged with that of Kisagotami ”. 
Indeed, there seems to have been a confusion between 
the stories of PataCcxra, and Kisagotami, as the tale which 
is related of Patacara in the Paramatthadipani occurs 
again in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales as No. XI with the title 
Kisagotami. Moreover, the same story is related in the 
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twenty - fifth chapter of the Dsanglun with the title 
Uppalavanna (see T. T. Schmidt, Der Wei.‘ie und der Thcrr, 
pp. 206 ff.). 

The translation reads very well. Mrs, Rhys Davids has 
not attempted to adhere more literally to the Pali text 
than her predece.s.sor. Dr. Neumann, and, besides, the 
peculiarities of the English language have compelled her 
in some instances to adopt even a more independent 
rendering. In the following lines I shall give my opinion 
on some details that have struck me in the translation and 
in the notes : — 

Pace 20, note 1, we read mittCi = arnica, which is 
certainly right, but the derivation of the names Mitta 
and Mettika from the Vedic Sun-god seems to me 
far-fetched and totally unnece.ssary. p. 61, instead 
of ManoratanapuranI read Manorathapurani. p. 122, 
stanza 258, ^ipakcdita is correctly translated by “seared”. 
The same word occurs Jat. i, 405, where Chalmers has 
“nigh roasted”. In Sanskrit we find kiditu, Susruta, 
2. 435. 20, kadayoJi, Rigveda, 8. 26. 10, kuijdate, Dhat. 
8. 17, all with the meaning “to burn”. 

The tran.slation in stanza 265, “ They with the waste of 
the years droop shrunken as skins without water,” is based 
on Kern’s sugge.stion {Bijdrajc tot de verklariitg van eenige 
voorden in Pali geschriften roorkomcnde, p. 15 f.) to read 
riti instead of rindi, and to identify this with Sanskrit 
drti, “ a leather bag.” This sugge.stion is confirmed by 
the commentary. Neumann reads ritti, and translates 
accordingly. As far as the meaning of the whole stanza 
is concerned, both renderings are equally good. In 
stanza 267 I cannot understand why Mrs. Davids follows 
Neumann and not the commentary. The comparison of 
a woman’s thighs to the trunks of an elephant is very 
frequent in Indian erotic literature. See, for instance, 
Weber, Saptakdcdxim des Hdla, stanza 925. 

In the translation of stanza 419 I agree in principle 
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with Mrs. Davids, who follows the ideas of Kern (/.?., 
p. 21). Perhaps it would have been better to say, 
“ Alas ! we have lost the pretty luck, ’ instead of “ We 
are beaten, pretty luck.” At any rate, this translation 
is preferable to Neumann’s, who treats the text with the 
utmost violence. Stanza J-IS is a very difficult passage, 
and neither of the two renderings seems to me C[uite 
satisfactory. If I give the preference to that of 
Mrs. Davids it is on account of ilahavagga, i. 46, where 
we find nearly the same words as in tlie commentary to 
this stanza. 

In stanza 458 Mrs. Davids translates the words hjjja- 
Jcalina asarena by '■ in this poor body, froth without 
a soul”, with special reference to Jat. v, 134. If we look 
at the Cambridge Jataka translation we find that the 
word kali in this pas.sage is rendered by “sin”, and thus 
I should prefer to say here also, “ in this sinful body 
without a soul.’’ 

In stanza 504 IcutliitCi is translated by “boiling”, 
while Neumann puts “ Stank ’ instead. I think the best 
would be “ distressed ”, just as it is rendered by Rhys 
Davids in a similar pas.sage, Jlilindaijanha, p. 250. 

In stanza 509 both translators agree in reading kahinti, 
instead of Ixlidhlntl proposed by Pischel and translated 
accordingly. I confess that both readings seem to me 
equally good, and that I cannot give the preference to 
either of them. 

I conclude this review with best thanks to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids for the capital work she has given us in her 
translation of the psalms of the sisters, and hope that 
the psalms of the brethren will follow soon. The reader 
has seen that in going through this book of 200 pages 
I had only a few' remarks to make, and that even of those 
remarks most were in favour of Mrs. Davids’ readings of 
the text and of her translation. 


Berxe, ilarch, 1910. 


E. Muller. 
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Auf neuen Wegen duech Sumatra. Forschungsreisen 
in Ost- und Zentral-Sumatra (1907). Von Max 
Moszkowski. Berlin : Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 
1909. 

This is a well-illustrated and interesting account of 
travel by land and water through some little-known 
parts of Siak and the Rokan (or Rekan) States. The 
author is a keen observer, and writes sympathetically and 
graphically of the things and people he has seen. In fact, 
the book is very suggestive, and raises a number of 
interesting points which it would be impossible to discuss 
fully in the space here available. I must coniine myself 
to noticing a few of those that have struck me while 
reading it. 

A considerable part of the book deals with the primitive 
jungle-tribes visited by the author, and as he has given 
an account of the.se in a paper published in the Journal 
for July, 1909, I need not recapitulate the facts he has 
recorded. Referring rather to his mode of presenting 
those facts and to the inferences which he has drawn 
from them, I am inclined at times to differ from his 
judgment. For instance, his view appears to be that the 
Sakai tribes have practically no material culture of their 
own, the little that they possess having been borrowed 
during the last few yeai’s from their Malay neighbours. 
Against this, however, there are several weighty arguments. 
In the first place, their Sixkai relatives in the Peninsula 
(assuming the Sumatran tribes to be really of the same 
race) undoubtedly have some elements of material culture 
which they have not derived from the Malays, but appear 
to have possessed for many centuries ; for they are things 
that the Malays either do not possess at all or only in 
some other form, and the Sakai names for them are quite 
unconnected with the Malay ones, and point back to 
a long distant past when the Sakais were connected with 
Indo-Chinese races. Secondly, the Siak Sakais now 
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speak only Malay. But if they are really related to the 
Peninsular Sakais, they must have had a language of their 
own formerlv, and it takes some time for a language to 
disappear completely ; the Peninsular Sakais have still 
in a great measure preserved theirs, though Malays have 
been hemming them in witli ever-increasing persistencj' 
for the last five centuries or more. Moreover, the Malay 
spoken by the Siak Sakais is not the dialect of their 
Malay neighbours, but the remoter Menangkabau Malay 
of the West Sumatran uplands. It is evident, therefore, 
that they must have come under the direct influence of 
a Menangkabau-speaking community a long while back, 
before they settled in their present locations ; at what 
period they left tlie uplands and came down into the 
lowlands of East Sumatra is unknown, but the event 
cannot possibly be a very recent one, or there would be 
some better recollection of it than the “ old legend ” with 
which the author (no doubt rightly) connects it. 

So far as I can judge, it seems to be time that the 
Sakais of Siak have to a great extent borrowed their 
existing material culture from 3Ialays, but probably this 
borrowing occurred in a much more distant past than he 
appears to suppose. It is likely enough that a good deal 
of racial admixture also took place, and that this accounts 
for the change in culture and language. But that in no 
way proves that the Sakais never had any culture of 
their own, though I admit that it must have been of 
a ^■e^y primitive kind. One might just as reasonably 
argue from the same facts that they never had any 
language of their own, which surely would be a reduotio 
ad absurdiim. 

Similarly in the matter of religion. Dr. Moszkowski 
spent some time amongst these people and made many 
inquiries, yet failed to find among them any original 
religious ideas. From this fact he is inclined to infer, 
first, that they have no such ideas now, and secondly, that 
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they never had any. Neither inference i.s ab.solutely safe. 
The religious ideas of a shy and primitive people are 
about the very last things which they are likely to 
communicate to a foreigner sojourning for a few weeks 
in their midst, however sympathetic he may be and 
however much trouble lie may take to investigate sucli 
matters. On the other hand, all aijrluri theories on tliese 
subjects (of which we meet with so many nowadays, 
particularly in German works) are just as likely to 
mislead as to help us. Dr. Moszkowski has, if I under- 
stand him aright, the view that primitive races fail to 
form religious conceptions because, amongst other reasons, 
they are deficient in a sen.se of cau.sality ; they do not a.sk 
themselves “ who created the world ? ” and so forth, for 
the reason that the perception of a causal nexus in events 
has not occurred to them. This is an opinion hard to 
reconcile, as it seems to me, not only with tlie exuberance 
of the mythopoeic imagination amongst many savage 
peoples, but also with the common fact that even very 
young children (whose individual development in so many 
respects seems to reflect the past evolution of the race) 
are continually and quite spontaneously asking “ why ? ” 
and in default of a satisfactory explanation from their 
elders as to the cau.se of what they see, very frequently 
make up some sort of childish explanation for themselves. 

How extremely unsafe it is to rely on inferences drawn 
even by careful and scientifically trained observers from 
comparatively simple facts may be aptly illustrated by an 
instance out of the work now under review. One of the 
leading cases of what has been called “protective mimicry” 
is the Kallima butterfly in its various allied species. 
Wallace in his standard work on the Malay Archipelao-o 
draws special attention to it as an instance of the way 
in which variation and natural selection may give rise 
to forms which serve to give a special degree of pro- 
tection to the individuals that embody them, by reason 
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Dr. Moszkowski, on the other liand, uses this very butterfly 
as an argument against an}' .such direct!}' protective 
adaptation, holding that sucli protection as may in fact 
be afforded i.s merely a secondary by-product not traceable 
to natural selection at all, and having no real conne.xion 
with the efficient causes which have given rise to the.se 
particular forms of variation. It i.s certainly not the 
busine.ss of a mere layman in these matters to express an 
opinion on a technical point of this kind . but it seems to 
mo to afford an illuminating commentary on the touching 
faith in the “ results of modern science " displayed by 
a number of e.stimable people who have not been trained 
to distinguish between facts and theorie.s. Dr.Moszkowski’s 
remarks on these subjects, Avhether Ave agree Avith them or 
not, at any rate conduce to clearer thinking. 

Another trifling point may be mentioned in illustration 
of the same principle, and it happens to be a case in Avhich 
one can come to a deflnite issue Avith our author. Finding 
that a small .species of bee, called by the natives daniar- 
(lainar, is concerned Avith the outfloAv of resin from 
certain trees, Avhich it facilitates by its boring operations 
in their trunks, he infers that the native Avord for resin, 
dainar, is derived from the name of this kind of bee. 
In fact, of course, it is the other AA'ay about, the little bees 
taking their name from the product Avith Avhich they are 
associated. In numerous languages of the Archipelago 
the Avord da inar (or its phonetic ecjuivalents) bears such 
I meanino'.s as ' light, torch, resin and one of these must 
^ be its primarA^ meaning : I am not concerned at present 
to inquire AA'hich one it is. The tran.sferciice of the name 
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Unfortunately it is not always possible to test our 
author’s theories so easily. His view of the relation of 
the white race to the coloured races is that the latter are 
inferior beings whose evolution has come to a standstill, 
like that of the anthropoid apes, while the white man 
still has long vistas of progress before him. Well, every 
conception of superiority seems to me to involve a reference 
to .some end ; in other words, it implies some particular 
form (or forms) of efficiency. And my own experience, 
such as it is, has convinced me that if the white man is 
more efficient in some departments (as he undoubtedly is), 
the coloured man surpasses him in others. Besides, who 
can tell for certain that the coloured man's evolution has 
already come to an end ? We none of us have the gift 
of infallibility in matters of that kind. But I can well 
imagine that if some cultured Egyptian or Babylonian of 
(say) three thousand years ago liad come into contact with 
our Teutonic ancestors in their native forests, he might 
very probably have uttered much the same sort of opinion 
about them as Dr. Moszkowski has expressed about the 
coloured races, namely, that the idea of ever educating 
them to our level is just as utopian as the idea of turning 
an ape into a man by some process of training. It would 
have been a singularly unfortunate obiter dictum-, but 
what guarantee have we that Dr. Moszkowski’s view may 
not in some distant future be negatived with equal 
conclusiveness by the cour.se of events ? 

It must not be supposed that the book is full of theories 
like these ; if I have singled out some for criticism, it 
is because I find the author’s views stimulating and 
suggestive, even when I cannot bring myself to agree 
with him. But there is much more in his book that 
I should like to mention if there were room to do so. 
His descriptions of his journeys through tropical forests, 
of the native inhabitants, their social and political 
organization, customs, superstitions, and religion, their 
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material culture, and so forth, all make very interesting 
and instructive reading. I can cordially recommend 
the book. 

G. O. Blagdex. 


Arch.eological Survey of India. Annual Report 
FOR 1906-7 : pp. 267 : 74 plates, and numerous text- 
illustrations. Calcutta ; Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, India ; 1909. 

Tile publication of this volume .so .soon after the pre- 
ceding one has done much towards bringing the i.ssue of 
the .series up to date. 

The first part of the volume, pp. 1-33, with 11 plates, 
deals as u.sual with con.servation, in which line some 
specially important work was done at Jaunpur, Agra, 
Lahore, and Shrdidara, in addition to good progress having 
been made at other places in India and in Burma. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to exploration and 
research : pp. 34-205, with plates 12-74. Operations 
were continued at Kasia by Dr. Vogel (pp. 44-67), and 
at Sfirnath by Mr. Marshall and Dr. Konow (pp. 68-101). 
Some valuable discoveries Aveie made at Sahribahlol by 
Dr. Spooner (pp. 102-18), including, notably, a fine group 
of Kubera and Hariti with attendant figures (plate 32, c), 
and a beautifully executed .seated Buddha (plate 34, a). 
The latter article is followed by a second note by the late 
Dr. Bloch on his excavations at the funeral mounds at 
^ Lauriya (pp. 119-26). And Mr. Taw Sein Ko has given 
us, from the excavations at the Pet-leik-paya pagoda near 
Pagan in Burma, another series of the curious terra-cotta 
plaques illustrating the Jataka stories (pp. 127-36). 

We have next the first instalment of an article by 
Dr. Vogel on the Mathura school of sculpture (pp. 137-60). 
What he may have to say on this topic will naturally 
be best understood and weighed when we have the 
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complete article before us. Meanwhile it appears from 
Mr. Marshall’s resume on p. 43 that the results so far arc, 
that the Mathura school was largeh’ dependent on that 
of Gandhara, thouo'h it did not owe its origin to that 
school ; that its existence is carried back to at least the 
second century b.c. ; tliat it had come under tlie intluence 
of the fully developed Gandhara art in the time of tlie 
early Kushan kings ; and that, conseijuently, " the art of 
Gandhara itself must be pushed back to a considerably 
earlier period ; sufficiently far, that is, to account for the 
relatively great decadence of the Mathura as compared 
with the Gandhara work.” 

A contribution on Muhammadan architecture in Kashmir 
by Mr, W. H. Nicholls comes next (pp. 161-70). Then 
follows one by Mr. Cousens on the temple of Brahma at 
Khed- Brahma (pp. 171-8). And then a contribution 
by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar on the Lakulisa form of 8iva 
(pp. 179-92), in which he has very usefully given us 
a brief abstract of the Karvan Mahritmya, and the text, 
with translation, of an extract from a Jain work entitled 
Tarkarahasyadipika, which presents a summary of the 
t?aiva doctrine of the Naiyayikas : regarding Lakulisa, 
something has already been said in this Journal, 1907. 
419-26. 

The remainder of this part of the volume (pp. 193-205 ) 
is occupied with some notes by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni 
on the results of a short tour of inspection made by him 
in the Gorakhpur and Saran Districts under instructions 
given by Mr. Marshall on a request made by the writer of 
this notice. The request was largely based on “ informa- 
tion received ” which does not seem to have been of a verv 
reliable nature, since various reported indications of stupas 
and other remains were not found to exist. The results, 
however, are not wholly unremunerative, though thev 
have not at all come up to what was expected. And they 
do not upset the writer’s belief that Kusinara, where 
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Buddha died, is to he looked for somewhere near Pachrukhi, 
a railway station about 32 miles iiorth-west-by-north from 
Chhapra. 

The epigraphic portion of the volume contains a general 
progress report for the year written tlie Epig-raphist, 
Dr. Konow (pp. 20G-1G), and a comprehensive monograph 
on the Pallavas by tlie present Epigraphist, Mr. V. 
Venkayya (pp. 217-43). which is a very useful addition 
to previous treatments of the liistory of that great ruling 
family of Soutliern India. 

On p. 210 Dr. Konow has brought to notice, apparent!}' 
from the Hazara District, an interesting date recorded in 
the Laukika or Lokakilla reckoning wliich is well known 
in connexion witli Kashmir, the Kahgra District, and 
some of the uoigldiouring Hill States. The characteristic 
feature of this reckoning is the omission of tlie hundreds 
(both centuries and millenniums) : so that, e.g.. '■ the year 
38 ” may mean also any such year as 138, 238, 33S, and 
so on, up to 4938 (we have not yet come to the year 
5038). In this new inscription, the year is stated in 
figures as simply Saiiivat 38, in the usual fashion, but 
also fully in words as Laukya- or Lokya-saihvat 538. 
The other given details are Karttika siikla 13, Saturday. 
And they place the record on Saturday, October 17, 
A.n. 1461. 

The intere.st attaching to this date lies in its stating 
the century, and in the point that according to the usual 
reckoning the date should fall one year later, in a.d. 1462. 
We find the explanation of the matter in Alberuni s 
account of the Lokakala : see his India, translation by 
Sachau, 2. 8. He has told us that his gauge-year Saka- 
saihvat 953 expired, = a.d. 1031-2, was the year 6 
(expired) according to the Kashmir custom, but was 
counted by the people of Bardari and Marigala (Taxila) 
as the year 110 of an era of their own, and by the 
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people of Nu’ahara, “ behind Marigala ”, and of Lanbaga 
(Lamghan) as the year 108. From that we see that the 
reckoning liad been introduced into countries outside 
Kashmir at some time between A.D. 925 and 1025 ; and 
the people of the territories named by Albertini, not 
recognizing its purely centennial nature, had continued 
the numbers of that century into a new century instead 
of beginning again with a fresh year 1. The people of 
Nii’ahara and Lanbaga had dislocated the reckoning to 
the extent of four months, by using it with a year which 
began with the Margasirsha sukla 1 preceding the Chaitra 
sukla 1 with which the year of the same number began 
in Kashmir. Subsequently, their reckoning must have 
been further dislocated, by eight months more, by an 
adoption of the Chaitra sukla 1 preceding Margasirsha 
sukla 1 as the initial day of the year. And so it came 
about that Karttika of the year 538, in which numbering 
we recognize a continuation of the era set up by the 
people of Xirahara and Lanbaga, fell in A.D. 1461 instead 
of 1462. 


J. F. Fleet. 
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OBITUARY XOTICES 


WILHELM AHLWAEDT' 

With the death of Professor Wilhelm Ahhvardt on 
November 2, 1909, at the ao'O of 81 years, Arabic studies 
have lost another of the chief representatives b’^hing us 
to an earlier generation. 

Born in Greifswald on July 4, 1828, the sou of Christian 
W’ilhelm Ahhvardt, \vho was Professor at the Universitv, 
he lost his father when only 5 years of age. After 
a course at the gjunnasium thei’e, he studied during 
1846-8 at the University of his native town, among 
others under Kosegarten ; from 1 848 to the autumn of 
1849 he studied at Gottingen under Ewald, and again 
from 1849 to the autumn of 18o0 at Greifswald, where 
on February 6, 1851, he received the degree of Ph.D. 

After this he spent several years studying and copying, 
in a beautiful hand, MSS. in the libraries at Gotha and 
Paris. The copies made by him during this period, filling 
close upon a hundred volumes, will, it is to be hoped, 
find their way intact into the University Library of his 
native town. 

At Easter, 1856, Ahhvardt received the post of assistant 
librarian in the University Library of Greifswald ; and in 
this year appeared his first, as far as I know, printed 
work, ilher Poesie uiid Poetik dev Aro.her, dedicated to 
the University upon its jubilee. 

On May 5, 1857, he took up the position of Privat- 
dozent at Greifswald, and on February 11, 1861, he was 

^ His full name was ITriedrieh Wilhelm, and it is so entered in his own 
hand in the Album of Professors at Greifswald ; but in his published 
works he used only the second name, and appears with it alone in the 
catalogue of professors and scholars published in German}-. 
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appointed Pi’ofessor of Oriental Languages, which post 
he held till the time of his deatli. From February, 18(11, 
to 1865 he was also second librarian at the University 
Library. During the summer of 1867 and winter of 
1867-8 Ahlwardt was on furlough for scientific researclies 
in Paris and Oxford. 

On February 22, 1892, he was appointed Privy Councillor 
(Geheimer Regierungsrat). On his 80th birthday he was 
decorated with the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, 
2nd Class with oak-leaves, and upon his jubilee as 
Ph.D. with the same Order, 3rd Class, with the number 50 ; 
he had also I'eceived the Prussian Order of the Royal 
Crown, 2nd Class, and the Order of Henry the Lion of 
the Duchy of Brunswick. 

Ahlwardt married in Berlin on July 4, 1861. After 
losing his wife he had the sorrow of losing his only sou, 
who had entered on a juristic careei’, at the age of 30 
years. The ill-success of his German translation of the 
Diwan of Ruba, moreover, had made him resolve not to 
publish any further works ; he showed me the manuscript 
translation of the A.smaTyydt, and he had also done 
a great deal toAvards the translation of (il-‘Aijijd<j : both 
AAmrks AAull probably be found exmong his papers. 

I ha\m indicated aboA’e that his first book xvas published 
in 1856 under the title tlber Poesie unci Poetik der 
Araber ; it shoAx-ed that the branch of Arabic studies 
Avhich chiefly interested him AA-as that of poetry. This 
Avork AAms folloAAmd in 1859 by Ghalef el-Alcmars Qasside, 
AA'hich put the literary activity of Joseph A’on Hammer 
under a glaring searchlight. In 1860 he edited El-Fachri, 
Geschichte der islamischen Peiche. In 1861 he published 
AbiJ Noivas, Weinlieder, promising a complete edition of 
the Avhole DiAvan and also a Avork on the social conditions 
under the Chalifate ; unfortunately these promises Avere 
not fulfilled. 

In 1870 appeared The Diivans of the Six Ancient Arabic 
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Poets, containing the poems of an-Xabiga, ‘Antara, Tarafa, 
Zuhair, and ‘Alqama in the recension of al-A‘lain, and tlie 
poems of Imru’ul-Qais after the recension of as-Sukkari. 
This is the most frequently cited work of Ahlwardt's. 
It is a pity that lie pursued in it a plan to which he 
adhered to tlie end ; i.e. rearranging the poems according 
to the rliymes and omitting the commentaries. The 
former practice separates poems which belong to the same 
classes ; for though no plan may be apparent in the way 
the IJiwans of the ancient xVrabic poets are arranged, 
it is certain that there is a reason underlying the 
arrangement, which it is to be lioped will lead us some 
day to trace the sources from which the ancient texts 
were derived. The commentaries, however meagre and 
poor, are often a very valuable help for understanding 
the difficult texts of early Arabic poetry. Ahlwardt 
remedied these defects to .some extent by the publication 
in 1872 of his Be nieyliHuijen ilhev die EfldJicd dev oJfcii 
Amhischen Gedichte, in which he critically considers 
the texts published as to their genuineness and com- 
pletene.ss. 

After this Ahlwardt was for many years prevented 
from following his favourite studies, having been entrusted 
with the cataloguing of the Arabic MSS. in the Royal 
Library, Berlin. The work of the.se years is embodied 
in ten stupendous volumes, published between 1887 and 
1899. Here he brought together rather more than is 
desirable, and the work is awkward to use on account 
of its enormous size. Moreover, in giving the dates of 
the authors, Ahlwardt not infrequently differs from other 
authorities, and as he does not quote his own sources, 
the correctness of his statements cannot be ascertained. 
As the compiling of this huge catalogue took a long 
time, he published intermediately several hand-lists : — 
(1871) Verzeichniss Arcdoischer Haiidschri ften (on poetry, 
belles-lettres, literary history, and biographies); (1885) 
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Verzeichniss Landhergschev Handschriften ; (1887) Ver- 
zeichniss Glaserscher Handschriften. During this period 
iie published also in autooraphy (1883) the ninth volume 
of the Chronicle of al-Baladuri after an old MS. preserved , 
in the Berlin Library. ' ! 

Late in life he was again able to turn to his favourite 
study of poetry, and in 1902-3 appeared his Sam ml ungen 
alter arabischer Bidder, containing (vol. i) the A^maSyyat 
after the Vienna MS. and live poems abounding in 
difficult words, and later (vols. ii and iii) the Diwan.s of 
the very difficult Eaguz poems of al-‘Aggag and Ruba, 
again without the commentaries, which are absolutely 
necessary for the understanding of these authors. He 
intended to make these poems more accessible by the 
publication of German translations ; tliat of Rtiba appeared 
in 1904, but the interest in it which Ahlwardt had 
expected was not shown. 

Moreover, in the latter part of his life his eyesight 
began to fail, and he frequently expressed his fear of 
becoming blind ; that, however, his enthusiasm survived 
till the last is demonstrated by the fact that he had 
actually announced a course of lectures for the winter 
term 1909—10. A gathei’ing on the tongue, from which 
he suffered about a week, took him gently away. 

Working from an early age with enthusiasm and 
conscientiousness, he always aimed at a very high 
standard of correctness, a model for succeeding generations. 
Though I am probably the latest friend Ahlwardt made, 
I am proud to write these few lines in his honour. After 
making inquiries in several quarters in vain, I received, 
through the kindness of Professor Hausleiter of Greifs- 
wald, some particulars supplementing my own knowledge, 
for which I thank him here publicly. 


Feitz Keenkow. 


WILLIAM HEXRY ROBIXSOX 
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WILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON 

The studj’ of Eastern pliilosophy and languages is 
not alway.s calculated and deliberate ; sometimes it is 
spontaneous and irresistible. This was the case with 
William Henry Robinson, ivho died recently at Edmonton 
at the age of 81. He began and ended life a poor man, 
but in him there burned the flame of devotion to Oriental 
lore, even though at tlic last that flame had to be kept 
alive by means of an Old Age Pension. It was not in 
I^niversitj’ or College that Mr. Robinson was inspired to 
study : it was when he had reaclu'd middle life that the 
fascination of India's literature fell upon him. Hence- 
forward the British IMuseum was his workshop, and his 
(‘uthusiasiu the drit’ing force by which he taught himself 
,Sanskrit and deh'ed into the treasures of the East, 

His education, begun in the early thirties of last century 
at a dame’s school in W(‘stmin.ster, had been continued 
and extended by his own exertions. For some years he 
followed teaching a.s a profession ; then the claims of 
a growing family compelled him to seek more lucrative 
employment in various oflices of trust, as well as in 
journalistic and philanthroitic ivork. But once he had 
fallen under the spell of the East he could not devote 
himself seriously to other intere.sts. He seems to have 
grown poorer flnancialH as he grew richer in Oriental 
learning ; and life was one long struggle to make ends 
meet. The death of his wife in 1889 after more than 
forty years of companionship tvas a great sorrow to him. 
Some years later a serious street accident impaired his 
physical powers : and for the last tii e or six years of 
his life he lay on his back in bed. Surrounded by his 
books, he would work day after day with interest born 
of undying enthusiasm at his Golden Legend of Indio.. 
It was his solace through days and nights of weariness 
'and pain, and though he did not live to see its publication. 
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the proofs submitted to him were a foretaste of an 
unrealized joy. 

A musician, a practical social reformer, an authority on 
architecture, a keen debater in the Shake.speare-Bacon 
theory, an enthusia.st for poetry, a devoted student of 
religions, a man with a keen intellect and innate humility, 
full of generous inipul.se and love for his fellows — such 
was William Henry Bobinson. called, it seems, to hold aloft 
the torch of Oriental learning in lowly places, tinding in 
the old Indian philosophies a foreshadowing of Cliristian 
truth. 

The Gulden Leijt-nd of ladhi, is a versified paraphrase of 
the story of Sunahsepa, as told in tlie A /Vo/’m/u Brdh iufi no . 
giving the full ritual .setting of the story and a literal 
translation of the hundred Ilk verses which were employed 
in conjunction with it. ilr. Robinson seems to have been 
justified in his claim that his work supplies the first 
complete reproduction of the -whole drama in :i European 
version ; and his a.stronomical interpretation has the merit 
of originality and may prove to be a genial intuition. The 
work has been shown to a few scholars, and it is hoped 
that there may be little difficulty in raising the modest 
subscription needed to guarantee its publication^ 

a! a. S. 
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Introductiox 

T HAYE been asked by Alkondavilli Govindacarya Swami 
to oiler the following- pages to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The Artha-pancuka, written in Tamil in the 
thirteenth centniy a.d. by the celebrated Pillai Lokacaiya, 
is quite the most important .summary of the modern 
Bhagavata doctrine of Southern India that we posse.ss. 
A Sanskrit translation of this work by Narayana Yati 
was noticed, and its contents partly described, by 
Dr. Bhandarkar at the Yienna Oriental Congress of 1886 
(Aryan Section, Proceedings, p. 101), and the information 
is repeated by him in iris Report orr the Search for 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Boirrbay Presidency during the year 
1883-4, publi.shed in 1887 (pp. 68, 69). It is upon this 
work, and upon another (the Ycitlndra-mata-dipihJj^ of 
Srr-nivasa) described at the same time, that Dr. Bhandarkar 
founded his well - known account of the origin of the 
Bhagavata religion, which has formed the basis of all 

1 Govindacarya Swami informs me that a translation of this important 
■work is under preparation. 

JRAS. 1910. 
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researches into the subject conducted since then in 
Europe. 

To those who have studied Govindacarya Swami’s 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gita with Eamanuja’s com- 
mentary, the author of the present paper needs no 
introduction. He has written several other valuable works 
dealing with the Bhagavata beliefs of Southern India, 
which are perhaps not so well known in Europe. I may 
draw attention to his “ Divine Wi.sdom of the Dravida 
Saints ”, his “ Lives of the Azhvars ” (the Bhagavata 
predecessors of Eamanuja), his “ Life of Eamanuja ”, and 
his “Vade-mecum of Vedanta”. These are frequently 
quoted in the following pages. He has given me authority 
to edit his paper, and I have utilized the discretion thus 
afforded me to make one or two verbal alterations, and 
to omit a few passages that infringe the rule prohibiting 
the discussion of controversial religious topics in the 
pages of this Journal. I have also left out a few 
quotations from European writers on the Bhagavata 
doctrines, whose views are familiar in this country and, 
however valuable, do not possess tlie authority of an 
Indian professor of the religion. In other respects I have 
left the article just as I received it. 

It is well known that modern Bhagavatas are divided 
into two kalds, or schools of thought, commonly known 
as that of the IS'orth {Vada-galai) and that of the South 
{Teii-gcdai) respectively.^ The main difference between 
these affects the doctrine of Grace, the former teaching 
that God’s Grace is “co-operative”, and the latter that 
it is “ irresistible ”. They also differ in the view held 
regarding the Goddess Sri. The Vada-galais look upon 
her as a form or phase of the Supreme, assumed mainly 
for the purpose of spreading the truth, and, equally 
with Him, infinite and uncreate. The Teh-galais, on the 

1 The so-called “Monkey-" (Markata-nyuya) and “Cat-” (ilarjdra- 
nyaya) schools. See JRAS., 1908, p. 338, and A. G.’s Vade-merAim, p. 45. 
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other hand, give her an independent personality. She 
is looked upon as the mediator between God and man, 
and, while from one point of view she is created by the 
Supreme, from another point of view she is one with Him. 

The Bhagavata doctrines brought to Northern India 
by Eamananda, as expressed in the Bhalda-mCda and 
other works of the class, belong to the Vada-galai school, 
and therefore differ in some points from those enunciated 
in the following pages. Tlie Vada - galais of Southern 
India, from whom these doctrines came, wrote mainly 
in Sanskrit, and their chief light was Vedanta Desika 
(a.d. 1268), who belonged to the generation succeeding 
Pil]ai LOkacarya (A.D. 1213). The latter was the first 
great teacher of the Ten-galai school, the textbooks of 
which are mainly written in Tamil. 

The doctrine of irresistible grace taught by LOkacarya 
demands a corresponding attitude on the part of the 
believer. This is known as pruimtti, or self-surrender.^ 
It is a stage beyond bliaJdi, which (like an infant monkey 
clinging to its mother) connotes act ice love and devotion, 
while 'prapatti (like the self-surrender of a kitten carried 
by its mother) is entirely passive. Prapatti, carried 
to its logical conclusions, entails the further doctrine 
that devotion and reverence are due to the mediator 
{deary a), who puts the postulant on the right way, and 
presents him to God as a soul to be saved. It will 
therefore be noticed that the Artha-p>ancaka lays great 
stress on prapatti and dcdryabhimCina, while the text- 
books of the Yada-galais, including all those of Northern 
India, stop at bhaldi, and insist on the active participation 
of the soul in working out its salvation, with the loving 
co-operation of a merciful and gracious God. 

^ This is the Teh-galai use of the word. Radically it means 
“approaching'’. Cf. prapadyate in Bkg. G., vii, 19, and prapanna, 
ii, 7. Northern commentators translate this word by “hhajati", and 
hence virtually equate prapatti with hhalcti. Ramanuja's commentary 
is to much the same effect. Cf. also Sandilya, i, 9. 
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To me personally this translation is of particular value, 
as it corrects a mistake made by me on former occasions 
when writing about hhaJcti, — a mistake, I must confess, 
in which I have not been alone. Trusting to the best 
sense I could make out of one very incorrect MS. of 

the Sanskrit version of the Artlia-'pahcaka, I have more 
than once described those souls who are classed as 
“ kevcda ” as souls that are only ” devoted to the 

Adorable. I have now obtained an excellent MS. of 

this work, and it, as well as Govindacarya Swami's 
paper, shows that the real explanation of the term as 
given by Pillai Lokacarya is tliat kecoJa here means 
“ isolate ”, and connotes those souls who seek self- 

salvation, i.e. those who ai’e content with realizing their 
own nature, by means of knowledge {jnCtna), instead of 
proceeding to the more advanced stage of hhakti} 

As a further contribution to Govindacarya Swami’s 
translation, I give, after his article, the text of Narayana 
Yati’s Sanskrit version of the Artha-paiicaka. This will 
serve two purposes : it will be useful for its own sake, 
and it will also help to show where the English translation 
of the Tamil original is literal, and where it has been 
expanded.- 

G. A. G. 

The Author and his ^YoRKs 
Sri Pillai Lokacarya, or Bala-Lokacarya, is called 
“ Pillai ” or “ younger ” because Nambillai or Kalivairi- 
Dasa, hierarchically anterior to him by two stages in 
the apostolic succession, also bore that distinguished title, 
“Lokacarya,” which means the same as “ Jagad-Guru ”. 

Bala-Lokacarya, or Pillai Lokacarya, or Ulagariaii, was 
born in 1213 A.D. (.see Table in our Lives of tJie AzliiPrs 

^ The necessarj’ correction should be made in n. 1 on p. 109 ante. 

- Govindacarya Svvami informs me that Nariiyaiui Yati's work is rather 
a paraphrase than a literal translation of the Tamil, and that in one or 
two jrassages he has either departed from or misunderstood the original. 
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or Dravida Saints), as the son of Yadakkut - Tiru - 
Yidhi - ppillai, or Krsna - Samahva. He lived in times 
made troublous by Musalman raids, whic-li overran e^■en 
Srirahgam, not excepting the holy shrine of Sri-Raiiganatha 
there enthroned. It is believed that the invaders sacked 
the place, and ruthlessly slaug-htered the inhabitants, only 
a feAV escaping from the general massacre. Brrt this 
vandalism and sacrilege elicited heroism and martyrdom. 
Lokacfirya was compelled to leav'e firiraiigam to follow 
his Lord, 8ri-Rahganatha, and to protect him from 
Muhammadan outrage. \Yhen he came to Jyotish-Kudi 
he fell ill, and leaving his Holy Charge to the keeping 
of his followers, passed away from this world. 

Lokacarj'a is a star of the first magnitude in the 
galaxy of tiri-Yaisuava Divines, and his writings on 
philosophy and religion are considered to be precious 
gems of the first water. The sacred literature that 
flowed from his pen is the outcome of a long anterior 
religious and philosophic history of tsri-Yaisnavism, 
stretching’ down ageless from Xarayana through 5iri. and 
thence through the archaic Azhvars and tlie mediaeval 
Acarr’a.s. 

The style adopted for this literature is what is known 
as Mani-iiravdla, or literature produced in the Dravida 
tongue (Tamil) happily blended with Sanskrit, so as to 
place philosophy and religion within the reach of the 
masses. Lokacart’a composed eighteen Bultasi/as or Secret 
Treatises, called “ Secret ’ because their contents are to be 
hidden only from those who do not deserve to be initiated 
into the Science of the Spirit. So goes the verse — 

“ Yo gopavaty ayogyanam yogyanaiii saihprayaccliati. ’ 

It is also said in the Mukto- pan o^ad — 

“ Yidya ha vai brahmanam ajagama gopaya marii 
sevadhisthe ’ham a.smi. ’ 

So also did Krsna warn Arjuna in GUO., xviii, 67. 
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The eighteen Rahasyas are — 

1. Mumuksu-p-padi. 10. Navaratna-mala. 

2. Tattv’a-traya. 11. Xavavidha-saiiibandha. 

3. Artha-pancaka. 12. Yadrcchika-p-padi. 

4. iSri-vacana-bhusanam. 13. Paranda-padi. 

5. Arcir-adi. 14. JSriyah-pati-p-padi. 

6. Prameya-Sekhara. 15. Tattva-sekhara. 

7. Prapanna-paritrana. 16. Tani-dvayam. 

8. Sara-samgraha. 17. Tani-caraniain. 

9. Saihsara-samrajya. 18. Tani-pranavani. 

Of these, (1) is partly tran.slated by me in tlie 
Viiiiftddvaltin, (2) and (4) by iSri S. Parthasarathi 
Yogi, and (3), the A?dha-2xi7ica]ia, is the one which is 
freely translated and pre.sented herewith, expanded and 
illustrated wherever necessary — the technique of the 
Sri-Vaisnava creed being explained where requisite by 
notes and appendixes. No. 4, the Sn-vacana-hJmmua, 
is a difficult and abstruse work, composed in the Srib'a 
style. Sri S. Parthasarathi Yogi made a scholarly 
rendering of it, to represent Hri -Yaisnavism in the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in August, 1893. 
Our tradition chronicles that it is inspired, Lokacarya 
being himself considered as an avisa of the Lord Yarada 
of Kancipuram. This abstruse work can never be 
understood in all its intricacies unless read with the very 
lucid commentary by Varavaramuni Yogi ( = Manavala- 
Mahamuni, 1370 a.d.).i To translate it would be a 
formidable task, which yet might be undertaken if 
sufficient encouragement were forthcoming. 

Finally, this is what we wrote on p. 103 of our Vade- 
mecum of Vedanta : “ This Vade-viecum of Yisistadvaita 
Philosophy is but the antechamber to the Holy Halls 
of the Yisistadvaita Religion.” By sending this Artha- 
pancaka, or the “ Five Truths ”, out into the world, we 

^ See Table in our Liras of Azhvars. 
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just open the door of that antechamber, and, standing 
on the threshold, await to welcome those who arrive 
and ask for entrance into the inner sanctuaries. 

INTRODUCTION 

The soul,— which is whirled in the vortex of evolution ; 
in other words, entangled in the wheel of births and 
deaths, or subjected to the vicissitudes of bodily existence, 
or trammelled in the meshes of matter, — if it would 
escape from this vortex, i.e. gain deliverance from these 
vicissitudes, should obtain a knowledge of the Five Truths, 
or Principles, and, shaping his conduct ensuant on such 
knowledge, secure salvation. 

The Five Truths or Principles are those of — 

A. Sva-svarapa, — Own-Self, or Soul. 

I. Para-svarupa, — Higher-Self, or God. 

TJ. Purui;drtha-si-a.riipa, — Goal, or End. 

E. U pay as lardpa, — Cleans. 

0. VirddhisvarO.pa, — the “Anti ” or opposite to these, 
which may be called “ agnosis ”, “ nescience ”, 
“ sin ”, and so forth, according to the context. 


I 

Hail, all Hail to Thee, All-hoelicd God! 

A. Svasvaiaqxi, Own-Self, or Soul-Principle. 

SvariLpa means “ Nature ”, “ Principle ”, “ Property ”, 
or “Essence”. The knowledge of a thing consists in 
knowing its Nature, or knowing that Principle, by means 
of its properties. It is this truth, or knowledge, which is 
epitomized in this treatise. 

The Own-Self is the Soul, so called as being owned 
as the Self or what is connoted by the expression “ I ”, 
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the sum, and the meum contingent thereon. This Truth, 
or Principle, of Own-Self, or the Soul, i.s .subsumable under 
live categorie.s — 

A 1. The X’dya , — the Free (Ever-Free). 

A 2. The Muldu , — the Freed. 

A 3. The Baddlto, — the Bound. 

Ad. The Kfvida, — the Isolate, or the Aloof. 

A -j. Tile Miiiiiul-Nit, — the Would-be Free. 

A 1. The Xityijs. or the Ever-Free, are those angelic 
spiritual beings, or bles.sed souls, wlio have never known 
conditioned existence : in otlicr words, who are never 
involved in the wheel of worldly careers {sariisCira) : — 
beings who are ever in a state of bli.ss ; — beings whose 
wills are ever in couforiiiity with the will of Bhagavrin ^ 
(the Blessed, or God); — beings who are endowed with 
the privilege, or po.s.sess the estate, by virtue of which 
they are able to perforin the function of supreme ad\ isers 
in all His .schemes of the Kosmos ; — beings with the 
powers, by delegation, to make and unmake worldly 
.sy.stems ; — beings who remain at the side of God, His 
constant comrades and surrogates in all His doing.s, 
accompanying Him in His various incarnations, or 
avatdras : — beings who are entitled to perform the high 
offices of anointing and installing God Himself upon 
His throne ; — [beings who, in the phraseology of other 
theologies, are known as “ Thrones ’, " Powers ’, “ Estates ”, 
“ Principalities ”, " Hieraix-hies ”, “ Archangels ”, and so 
forth] : — the constant servants of God, as free from 
systems of ^iritXiru,- but as interested in it as God 
Himself, and bearing such .significant epithets as VdvuJ,’- 
sena (the High Lord of Hosts), Anantii, Garuda, etc.' 

^ See Appendix I. 

~ i.e. varieties of material existence. 

^ See Bhagarad-Gitd, x, 29, " Auaiita-4 ca-‘smi naganam, and 30, 
“Vainateyas ca paksinam.’’ 
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A 2. The Muldnf^, or the Freed, are those wlio, by the 
grace of Bliagavan (God), have been liberated from all 
the pains and taints contingent on their conjunctive 
existence with matter {prakrti) ; who taste in the fullest 
measure the blissfulness of Bliagavan in all His several 
aspects of Essence (svarapa), Person {rupa). Excellence 
{guna), and Glory, or the Pageant ^ (vibhav(t) ] who, by 
reason of such divine joy overflowing the bounds of 
their being, burst into paians of praise, and so dwell 
for ever and ever, drowned in rapturous delights, in the 
eternal regions of heav'en, called Vaikuntha,- never more 
to return into the migrations of material existence. 

A 3. The Baddhas, or the Bound, are those souls who 
are turned away from Bliagavan (God); (1) by reason of 
their illusorily identifying their Selves (Souls) with the 
bodies which they wear ; constituted as tliese bodies are 
of the five material elements — impermanent cause of joy 
and grief — corrupt, so that in the absence of the 
indwelling spirit (soul), they are unfit for sight or 
touch — and which breed the mental aberrations, such 
as ignorance {ajndna), misapprehension (anyathd-jndna), 
and reversed apprehension {viparlta-piCma): and (2) by 
reason of their notion that pandering to the pleasures 
of the body (catered to by the fivefold thralls of objects, 
sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell) is the be-all and 
end-all of their existence. To secure such pleasures of 
sense, they infringe all the salutary dictates comprised 
in the system known as varna and d&ramrj’^ become 
slaves to worldlings, inflict cruelty on creatures, seize 
others’ wives and wealth, and thus swell the ranks of the 
mundane. 

* Or Kosmic tapestry, of God, as it were. 

- Literally, “the unfettered,” i.e. “spiritual universe”. “ ‘ Kuthi- 
gati-pratighate ’ iti dhatuh. Jnaoa-pratighati-karmadi-rahitas surayo 
vikunthah ; tatsambandhi-deso Vaikunthakhyali ” (Srutaprakasikacarya 
on SaranCigati-gadya of Itdmdnuja). 

® See Appendix II. 
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A 4. Tlie Kevnhi--^, or the Isolate or Aloof, are those 
souls ^Yho feel like creatures stranded in solitude and 
who, stung by hunger and grown listless, devour their 
own flesh for food. They aspire to escape from the 
fires of saiiisdnt (con.sort.ship with matter) that consume 
them, and seek retirement into their own Solitary Selves. 
These take sedulously to studies of the science of the 
.soul, because tliey have come to discern that the soul is 
an entity distinct from the body, and that the latter 
(the body) is tlie Seat of Sorrow and the Compound 
of Corruption, while the former (the soul) is the 
25th categoiy, distinct from and above the sum of the 
24 material categories ^ that comprise the body, — self- 
luminous, blissful, eternal, and the Spiritual Substance. 
By rea.son of the intensity of suttering endured by these 
souls in the ■'idih.xdi'iku. state, as soon as they find 
a haven of refuge in the trivial enjoyment of their own 
soul-isolation, they rest .so satisfied, and become on that 
account oblivious to the inflnitely more joyful nature of 
Bhagaviln (Cod), failing to know Him as such a Higher 
Entity. These are the men who embark particularly upon 
the path of jiidnix-ydija,- Avhich is chiefly the means to 
secure this coveted " zoistic ” state — a di.sembodied or 
bodiless existence, hanging, as it wei-e, in mid-heaven 
in jeonic suspension, — a state past redemption. 

As. The 2[uinid-fus, ov the Would-be Free, are those 
souls in whom a longing desire for sah ation (i.e. reaching 
Bhagavan) has arisen. These are of two classes, viz. the 
Updsahas, or the Strivers, and the Prupcmnas, or the 
Resigned. The former seek salvation by self-effort, and 
the latter leave the same to Bhagavan’s (God’s) care. 
The former thinks of salvation as his concern, whereas the 
latter thinks of it as His concern. 


^ See Cosmological Table in our Bhayarad Gita, pp. 2o7-S. 
- See E 2 {in/ra). 
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II 

I. Para-svarapa, or God-Principle. 

This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under five 
categories — 

I 1. The Para , — the Supreme, or the Beyond. 

I 2. The VyTiha., — the Grouped. 

I 3. The Vihhava, — the Multiplied. 

I 4. The Antaryciini, — the Indwelling. 

I 0 . The Area, — the Imaged. 

1 1. The P«ra-Form of Bhagavan is the eternal tran- 
scendent Essence— the spiritual Substance — which is the 
Noumenal, the Beyond, the Supreme, or the Xe Phes 
Svjpra, round which rotates, as it were, every kind of 
Kosmic phenomenon or manifestation. 

I 2. The By(7/tu-Form is His becoming grouped, after 
derivation from Para, into such groups as possess the 
fitness to perform .severally the functions, in the material 
or manife.sted Kosmos, of the making, the keeping, and 
the breaking of tlie fabric of worlds, countless. These 
derived Godships take the names Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
Samkai’sana, and so forth.^ 

I 3. The YihJiaiui-Yovm consists of the Amtdras, or 
Incarnations, such as Sri-Rama, Sri-Kr.ma,- etc. 

I 4. The Antaryd mi-Yovin falls into two classes. The 
one is the All-pervadingness of Spirit (or God), the Inner- 
Soul of all Souls, forming the very basis of their be-ness 
{svardpa-vyapti)-, and the other is the Beatific Presence, 
the union of the Mother-and-Father principles of Godhood 
pjuiia-vydpti), enshrined in the heart, and ever watching 

' See Appendix I. “Bhagavan” =“The Bles.sed ", or “The God of 
all Perfections ”. The Perfections, infinite in number, are derivations 
from six Primary Types. The functioning pre-eminently of Two each 
of these^Six is assigned to the Derivatives Pradyumna, etc. See pp. 80 ff. 
of our Vade-mecum of Vedfmta. 

- See pp. 8.3 tf. of Vade-mecum of Vedanta. 
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and directing the systole and diastole of all the processes 
of the soul's being'.i 

I 5. The -Form consists in the images of Bhagavan 
(God) which accommodate themselves to the various tastes 
of His creatures for their Avorship. having no fixed form, 
but that Avhich the worsliipper may choose and desire 
to have of Him ; having no hxed name but that which 
the Avorshipper may choose and desire to call Him 
by ; all - knoAviug. but seeming as if not - kuoAving ; 
all-poAvcrful, but seeming as if poAA'erless ; all-sufficient, 
but seeming as if needy ; — thus seeming to exchange 
places, the Worshipped Avith the Avorshipper, and choosing 
to be ocularly manifest to liim in temples and homes, in 
short at all places and at all times desired.'- 


III 

U. Pnru-iaiiJai-svarapa, or Goal-Principle. 

This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under tiA’e 

categories — 

XJ 1. Dharma, — Duty. 

U 2. Avtha , — Wealth. 

XT 3. Kd'i'iia, — Joys. 

XJ 4 . AtmCinvJjlm IV, —Sovd-BlisH ] 

,, 1 = JM'.srt = Kelease. 

XI 5. BJuKjarad-unuhJaiva, — God-BlissJ 

XI 1. DJiarrmi-' or DutA', is good Avorks done for the 

sake of all sentient creatures — such good works as sustain 


1 In other Avonl-., the .activitie' of the soul toAvards, and aAAM.y from, 
objectivity [pntrrtti and mrrffi). 

- See note under j/hhia (E-2), and pp. Sh ff. of Vudt-mi-.ciiiji of Vedanfa. 
Cf. Professor Max Muller [Phy~md PPii/lon, p. -201): ‘-The old com- 
mandment -Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven image, nor 
the likeness of anvthing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the rr-ater under the earth,' has been broken by all religions, if not 
by making likenesses, at least by conceiving the Deity in the likeness 
of man.’’ 

2 Read Itiham-iamvccatja, iii. 29 — 

■‘Lokrdi samasta dharmeua dharyante sa-cara- carah | 

Dharmo 'pi dharyate brahman stambha-bhutair bhavridrtaih 1 1 ” 
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the moral unity of the universe, or that cohesive force 
inherent in righteous works wliich binds together all 
existence into a harmonious whole or Unity. Dharma 
is unifying, adharma is separative ; the one cohesive, the 
other divisive. 

U 2. Artha, or Wealth, is money, grain, and such other 
possessions acquired in strict conformity with the rules 
of varna and cisrama, and using the same in the spirit 
of charity in the service of Devas, Pitrs, and all creatures 
generally, with due regard to place, time, and fitness. 

U3. Ku ma, or Joy.s, are of two kinds: terrestrial or 
mundane ; and celestial or ultra-mundane. The joys of 
this world are those derived by means of the senses 
of sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell, from such objects 
as father, mother, gems, lucre, grain, raiment, food, 
drink, son, friend, wife, cattle, house, land, perfumes, 
flowers, and all such luxuries. The joys of the other 
material worlds are of a nature much exalted above 
those of this world, and consist in dwelling in such 
bright regions as avarga^ in being there bereft of such 
distempers as hunger, thirst, grief, passion, age, and death, 
and there enjoying draughts of nectar, and the love of 
celestial nymphs {apsaras) [but all one day to cease].- 

U 4. Atmanubhava, or Soul-bliss, is also mokaa (release), 
inasmuch as it is the release from, or cessation of, sorrow, 
or in other words, deliverance from the bonds of the 
revolving wheel of births and deaths and the recovery 
of the natural state of the soul in its freedom, or the 
soul-life confined to itself without objective contacts, in 
the condition called kaivalya, or isolation, a purely iJsychic 
state, but not divine. 

IT 5, Bhagavad-anuhhava, or God-bliss, is true moksa^ 
or release, inasmuch as it is not only attended by the 
cessation of all the recurring cycles of physical life, but 
is release followed by God-bliss, the acme of the soul’s 

' See Appendix III. ^ Read Bhagavad-Glld, ix, 20, 21. 
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aspiration and destinj-. A total effaceinent or remission 
of all the effects of deeds done, good or bad (wliich force 
the soul into material bondage), takes place, and the gross 
body, — which is the medium for experiencing the effects of 
such deeds (enjoyment or suffering) ^ — which is the seat 
of the sixfold - states or modifications, e%'entuating therein, 
viz., conception, delivery, change, growth, decline, and 
death — which is the abode of the threefold ® miseries, viz., 
Adhyaimihi-, Adliihliautiha, and Adliidaiviha — which 
screens God from the soul and breeds delusion — which, in 
short, is the root of m'liimm, — is .sloughed oft'. The soul 
then enters into the sii'<umnd-nudl, rises into the head, 
and, ruptui’ing the crown of the skull, soars aloft in the 
subtile body, journeying along the arcir-ddi path, and, 
piercing through the orb of the Sun, reaches the bounds 
of physical nature defined by the Viroja Eiver.‘ Here, 

' It must be noted that this gross body is only the medium or vehicle 
by means of which pleasures and pains are conveyed to the mind (subtile 
body), and thence transmitted to the soul, which is the sufferer. Mind, 
according to Vedanta, is the subtile material. What mind stands for in 
the English language is consciousness, which is the inseparable attributive 
adjunct of the soul. The Vedantik mind is said to garner and retain all 
germs of deeds permitted by the soul to be played on all the material 
planes, to be available for a new harvest in incarnations to come. Read 
Itihd.^-’-’amiiccuyri, ii, 9 — 

“ Manali karma-may aiii prahuli sarva-prana-bhrtam budliah 
Tat tatha cestate te.saiii bhavi-karma-phalam yatha.” 

- The md-hlidm-viMras, 

® The Tdpfi-traya. For example, the eye is Adhyutma, any sight or 
shape outside it affecting the eye is Adhihhuta, and the sun is Adhklira. 
Pain may be engendered by any of these three causes — the senses, the 
object, and the presiding deity. In brief, Adhyatma is the organ of 
sense, Adhihhuta is the object of function, and Adhidiva is the Power 
or Higher Intelligence which makes these two, and the contacts between 
them, possible. 

* VirajCi is literally the purifying element, by immersion in which all 
the -rajas (traces of taint), ri-, disappear. If incredulity forbids the 
acceptance of a river forming the boundary between the terrestrial and 
the celestial, it is admissible as a symbol. We are bound by the very 
necessities of language to speak of the spiritual in terms of the material. 
See note, p. xi, of our Lives of the Azhvars. For the arcir-adi path, see 
our Bhagavad-Gltd, viii, 24-8, and foot-note references thereunder. 
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by a plunge into its sacred waters, the soul is rid of all 
the subtile remnants of ph3"sical defilement, as well as of 
the subtile bod^’ still adhering to it ; and is anon received, 
on emerging from that holy immersion, bj" a glorious 
Personage called Amanava, whose veiy touch soothes and 
disperses for ever all the pangs endured in its monic 
peregrinations in collusion with phj'sical Nature. The 
released soul is then robed in a body of light and 
gloiy — pancopanimn-moiiu^ ] — a bodj^ which obstructs 
not, but is made of such light stuff as helps the rajung 
forth of the powers of the soul, which are Knowledge, 
Bliss, and Divine Service ; — a bodj-’ which is fitted for 
no other purpose than the service of God ; — a bod\’, 
in short, radiant, celestial, spiritual, divine. The soul 
is then conducted in due pomp and state — in cortege — 
into the Beatific Presence of God, who is visualized 
there as seated exaltedly in a celestial pavilion, made 
of such ineffable stuff as is celestial, supported on 
either .side by Sri, Bhu, and Nila," and other hosts 
of beings and objects, glorious and past compare or 
conception. These celestial hosts come and go before the 
August Presence in incessant procession, bent on serving 
the Lord, actuated by love indescribable : service before 
a Presence, instinct and vibrant with visions of beauty 
flitting before their vision in ever new forms, like golden 
eddies in perpetual making and unmaking, rippling along 
a stream as of molten gold.® This Beatific Presence is 
no other than the High Lord of Yaikuntha {Vuikuntlia- 


^ Thi.s is the iiiddha-mffra nature (.see our Vade-mecum of Vcddnia. 
p. 67), i.e. radiant, or .spiritual, matter, if it may be so called ha vino- 
five Upaniyids, or saktis, or properties, called (1) Parnmesfhl. (-2) Pumun 
(.3) Viii-a. (4) Xirrtti, and (o) Sarm. Also read Vcdd/ia-irriri/a-Smcfi, 
7th Adhyaya, and Pddma-samliitd (Piincardtra- or Bhaijavaf-iCibtra.) 
chapter xii, Juiuia-kdiida. 

- See note on p. lo and pp. 43 and 44 of our Licei of Azhn~u-b 
■■ Cf. Chrntddyyn Vpauisad, I, vi, 6, Aprawikhdf Mrm era mirarnah, and 
Taittiriya Up., Ill, x, 6, Surarna-jyotUi, etc., etc., puj-bim. 
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'imtha ^), or the Changeless All — Absolute Being — the 
Immutable, beyond the Perishable — Whose joy without 
cessation is now granted to the saved soul as the higli 
reward at the end of his evolutionary journey, and the 
boon of Whose service is to him conferred in terms of 
eternity. Thus is reached the 7ie phis ultra of blessed- 
ness (/w.ru/jza-jjujut.s'urt/ta) ; in other words, the soul-long 
(ydvad-dtmahhiU'i) loving divine .service — service which 
is not a task, but a prerogative — a service joying in 
the work. 


IV 

E. Upaya-srardpO; or Means-Principle. - 

This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under five 
categories — 

E 1. Karma, — Works. 

E 2. Jndna, — Knowledge. 

E 3. BkaJdi, — (Love-)Faith. 

E 4. Pj’apcdti,— (Surrender-)Faith. 

E 5. Acdrydhhimdnu, — Trust in the Mediator. 

E 1. Karma, or Works, are those activities that so 
discipline and mortify the body as to kill sin. Their 
performance is called Kartna-yoga. It consists of sacrifice 
(yajiia), charity {ddiut), austerities {tapas), meditation 
(clhydna), prayers {sandhya-vandana), the five great 
sacrifices (jKinca-mahdyajna), fire-sacrifice (agnihotra), 
holy pilgrimage (tlrtha-ydtra), holy residence {punya- 
ksetra-vdsa), expiatory and purificatory rites {krechra and 
candrayana), holy river -bathings {punya-nadl-sndna), 
vows (vruta), the quarterly sessions (cdturmdsya), living 
on fruits and roots {pliala-mTdd-ki'na), study of holy works 

‘ Vaikunfha is the “Land of unhampered Freedom and Joy”, fully 
described on pp. iv If. of our Lives of Azhvdrs. Xatha is the Lord of that 
region. Vaikuntha is the Tad Visnoli parainaih padam of the Rg Veda. 
See note 2 on p. 574. 

- See Soteriological Table in our Bhagavad-GUd, pp. 573-4. 

JKAS. 1910. 


.“38 
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(mstrdhhydsa), holy feeding (samiirddhuna), silent holy 
repetitions (japa), oblations to ancestors {tarpana), etc. 
These constant occupations for the organs of sense and 
the organs of action prevent the senses from contacts 
worldly, and consciousness is thus weaned from their 
contemplation. The consciousness streaming out through 
the senses to worldly objects, when prevented from 
sensuous experiences, stands in need of engagements other- 
wise, and these are afforded in the soul itself. In other 
words, consciousness is turned away from the Objective, 
and turned inwards to dwell on the Subjective — a process 
entitled inhibition or introspection. This process is 
divided into the eightfold .stages of yama, niijanta, dmna, 
prandydma, pratyahara, dhydna, dharuna, and samadhi. 
This eightfold process is specifically called “ yoga ”. This 
yoga ^ part of karma-yoga may be conceived as the 
transition between kammi.-ydga proper and jndna-yoga 
proper. This karma-yoga is auxiliary to jndna-yoga, 
and is the chief means of acquiring material prosperity 
{aisvarya), i.e. artlav and kdma? 

E 2. J ndna, or Knowledge, means the Highest Know- 
ledge, or Divine Knowledge. Jndna-yoga is its acquisition. 
The Karma-yoga aforesaid is productive of knowledge. 
The object; or objective, of this knowledge (in other words, 
consciousness functioning in this direction) is Divinity, 
conceivable in various localized situations, much as the 
orb of the Sun, the Heart-Lotus, and so forth, and con- 
cretizable into Figures of Beauty as that which has an 
Image in space limits, or the Idea, idolized, bearing the 
Discus and the Conch, attired in radiant robes, bedio-ht 
with Crowns and Corselets, Armlets and Anklets, mated 
with Sri, and so forth. God is thus conceived as confined 
in contours of bewitching beauty. This is the special 

j On this eight-limbed yoga, read note 2, p. 106, of our Divine Wisdom 
of the DrCivida Saints ; and Part II of our Lectures on Inspiration etc 
^ See Appendix IV. ’ 
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manner in which it is yet allowed man to realize ^ the 
Divine Spirit in actual presence and for profit, and this 
serves the purposes of constraining attention, which is 
habitually dissipate, and of its being riveted on to the 
Holy Object of contemplation. Consciousness, so exercised, 
is itself moulded into that blessed shape, and, thus trained, 
is relieved of all distraction over various futile objects. 
This is Divine Meditation, which at the start is of brief 
duratiftn, but which the postulant is to extend by practice 
into longer and longer periods, and in the end to render 
enduring. 

This Jndna-ijdga is auxiliary to BJuiktl-yorja, and is 
the chief means for effecting .soul-realization (hiivdlya- 

E 3. BhuJdi is Love. Bliuldt-ydgii. is the practice of 
Loving Faith. Fixture of Consciousness {JaCina) on an 
idolized ideal Object of Beauty is described to be its 
persistence and insistence thereon, like the streaming 
filament of a fluid substance, uninterrupted in flow. So 
far, the experience obtained from such fixture is what 
pertains to the province of Jndna-yoga aforesaid. But 
when the experience partakes of the nature of love, or 
becomes a loving experience, it obtains the name of B/uikti. 
The practice of this loving experience of loving faith is 
BhaJdi-ydr/a. In its onward progress it becomes more 
and more intense and rapturous. Instead of compelling, 
as it was, it has become inviting ; instead of repelling, as 
it was, it has become bewitching. Effort is merged in 
craving, self-assertion giving place to self -abandon. The 
heart has become poured into the intellect, or, rather, the 
intellect has become fu.sed with the heart. The purely 
mental has become united with the emotional.- 

^ See Appendix V. 

- BhaJefi exists wherever heart exists. All conjecture of borrowing of 
BhaJeti by one nation from another, and by Hindui.sm from Christianity, 
is therefore, from consideration of intrinsic human nature and its 
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Sin is deed wrongly done, and is what confines one in 
the prison-house of flesh, cutting off from it all the ways 
of emancipation. It is put into three clusters ; saiiicitii, 
py'drabdka, and dgdini} All the yogas have the virtue of 
sin-killing. Whereas this virtue is partly effected by the 
KarmOj-yoga and the Jndna-yoga processes aforesaid, the 
residue of prarahdlM which they leave untouched is also 
entirely eradicated (or effaced from the pages of the 
soul-life) by Bhakti-yoga.. To the Bhakti-yOgin a vivid 
knowledge of Means and Ends is vouchsafed. In other 
words, the true perception of wliat constitutes the means 
of salvation, and what constitutes the End or what Salva- 
tion really signifies, is imparted to him. 

E 4. Pmpatti is lovingly surrendering or sacrificing \ 
faith, or resigned trust in God. The practising of this 
is Pro,patti-ydga. In other words, it is the means of 
unreservedly placing oneself in His hands, and ridding 
oneself of all notions of securing salvation by self-effort. 

It is the attitude of mind entirely resigned to His will, 
This is real renunciation {samnydsa). Bhakti-yoga, sup- 
ported by Karma-yoga and Jimna-yoga, as described 
above, becomes a means that tries the utmost strength 
and capacity of mortals, nor is it compatible with the 
nature of those souls that have realized their essential 
nature — their relationship with God. This Path of 
pmpatti is accessible to all,- irrespective of caste, colour, 

instinctive promptings, waste of breath ; and all further si^culation on 
such lines seems waste of brain. 

^ Samcita is what is stored like grain ; prurabdha is so much of it as is 
taken out of the store for actual use ; and agami is what is beino- sown 
for a future harvest, and when harvested it is added to namcihi. 

^ Read Bhagai'ata Purdiia, II, iv, 18 — ■ 

“ Kirata-Huna-'ndhra-Pulinda-Pulkasa Abhira-Kauka Yavanah 
Kasadayah | 

Ye ’nye ca papa yad-upasraya-Yraj-as .suddhyauti tasmai 
Prabhavisnave namah || ” 

Prapatti thus provides an open door to knowledge of soul and God and 
a freedom from all religionistic restrictions, to which the other Means or 
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or creed {varna and dsrama), and soon bears fruit, while 
the other Paths are circumscribed by a variety of con- 
ditions. The mental act, “ I tru.st Thee, Lord, ’ once 
dedicated, is done once for all, for, as soon as done, it 
is accepted by Him. Whatever series of acts the Sup- 
pliant {Pnqxinna) may do thenceforward are no more 
Means to secure an End, but acquire the character of 
being Ends in themselves : inasmuch as all these acts 
become but acts of service done to Him, and devoid 
therefore of any ultra-motive. Motivelessness of all 
act ari.ses from its being done as Divdne Servdce ; and 
is hence bereft of all binding character, such as entails 
phenomenal existence again for the soul who does it. The 
soul, moreover, does the act on the clear understanding of 
its own intrinsic position or character, as liege of the Lord 
whom it has to scl .'o. This is the true relation between 
soiil and God, and from it thei’e naturally follows the 
recognition of the True Cleans as no other than sur- 
rendering faith, or entire loving trust, or trustful faith, 
which is resignation. Self-surrender, or Resignation, in 
other words, is sacriticing oneself, or offering an oblation 
of oneself, at God’s feet. The truest freedom lies in self- 
surrender. The “ Self-a.ssert ’■ of BhnMi has given place 
to the “ Self-negate ” of Prapatti. The uplift to sublime 
independence is the fruit of complete subservience to the 
Supreme Law — God. 

Prapatti is of two kinds ; Drpta, or Patient ; and Arta, 
or Impatient. [The Prapanna is what we shall call the 
Suppliant, or Postulant.] 

The Postulant, Patient (Drpta), is he who is not only 
weary of, but dreads, migratoiy, or material, or embodied 
life, and is averse from all delights, mundane and ultra- 
mundane. To obtain relief from these and access to God, 

Paths are necessarily subject. Freedom is here granted to all to meditate 
on the highest problems of life, unhampered by social conventions. A 
franchise of religion is here granted to all. 
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he seeks a competent teacher, and under his guidance 
adopts the Way (Prcqxdti) of Sahation. He adapts his 
life to the waj' of shunning evil, and of walking the paths 
prescribed by the laws of vurno and dsrama, and, to the 
best of his ability, remains devoted to the service of God 
and of the Godly — straight in thought, speech, and deed. 
He constantly reflects on God being his Lord, and on 
himself being His liegeman ; He as the Ruler, he as the 
ruled ; He as the Ma.ster, he as the chattel ; He as the 
Spirit, he as the body : He as the Pervader, he as 
the pervaded ; He as the Enjoyer, lie as but the enjoyed ; 
He as the All-knowing, he as the ill-knowing ; He as 
the All-powerful, he as the powerless: He as the Full, he 
as the void ; He as the All-sufficient, and he as the 
all-wanting. Thus reflecting, the Postulant dedicates all 
to God, laying on Him all his burden, and spends the lease 
of his life that may still be left to him in perfect 
resignation, not allowing its peace to be distraught by 
considerations of self-care for self-salvation. 

The Postulant, Impatient {Artu), is he in whom — bj’ 
the free grace of God — by studj' and service with a true 
Teacher, wisdom has dawned, making him loathe all such 
bodies, places, and leaders as wean him from God, and 
causing him to long for all .such things as wed him to Him. 
He throws himself entirely on the mercy of God, saying, 
“ Lord, Thou alone canst be my Deliverer from all ills,” 
‘■Thou alone. Lord, art my Way,” and “Thee alone, 
0 High, I adore ”. He grows impatient of salvation, 
beseeching and besieging God in all manner of ways to 
lift him once for all to His Holy Feet.^ 

' Prapatti or Haranagati is Bharjavata-Dhanmi, par e.xcellence. Read 
the Sdiidilya-Vidya (ChandOyya Up., Ill, xiv, Itf., Brhadamnyaka Up. 
VII, vi, and Aynirahasya, liukla-Yajiis) in our Table of Upanisad Vidyiis' 
pp. 129, 130 of our Bhayavad-GUil . The Pancaratras are specially 
devoted to their e.xposition, particularly the Bharadi-aJa-Sariihita and 
the Lak^mi-Tantra. Also, see SandUya-Bhakti-satras and Karada- 
Bhakli-sutms, and pp. 20 ff. and 80 ff. of our Vade-mecum of Vedanta 
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£ 5. AcaryahldmChiia is either resort to the Mediator 
by the aspirant for salvation, or resort to the saved hy 
the Mediator Himself from His own free choice. 

This fifth Means of Salvation possesses the virtue of 
being within the nearest reach of mankind, as contra- 
distinguished from all the other Means aforesaid. These 
no doubt prescribe God as the object for resort, but He 
is so beyond the reach of mankind’s senses, minds, and 
hearts, as to forbid His being u.sed in the manner of other 
objects more accessible. This want is .supplied by the 
Mediator, insomuch as he is tangibly present in the midst 
of mankind, as one of their own, and therefore so accessible 
and so within reach, that the work of salvation becomes 
for souls, so to say, a practical reality. This contrivance 
in the Scheme of Salvation has been devised bj' God 
Himself, in the manner of tlie mother feeling love for her 
child, and the Mediator, patent to all mankind, is the result. 
The Mediator sees his children as weak and helpless, 
incapable of shifting for themselves. He stretches his 
hand down to them, on the one .side, to lift them up, and 
he stretches his hand up, on the other side, to present 
them to God as fit objects for His mercy and compassion. 
The function of the Mediator is thus twofold. He is the 
Mother who is ready to sacrifice her own comfort by 
voluntarily treating herself to medicine and regimen for the 
sake of saving the sick child, and he is the Servant who, 
by such act of self-sacrifice, performs a great deed that 
pleases his Master, God, wlio, of course, in the first instance 
delegated him, or deputed him, for this loving task. He 
submits to personal suffering in order to redeem the fallen. 
The Mediator, then, is the Ready Means, under the grace 
of which souls may take refuge and shape their conduct 
entirely at his sole bidding. 

The resort to a Mediator is both an independent Means 
and an auxiliary Means to the other Means aforesaid, 
just as God Himself, the Eternal, is both directly the 
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Goal, and indirectly the Goal as the Spirit indwelling in 
all the lesser Gods of the Pantheond 

V 

0 . Virddhi-svariipa, the “ Anti ”, or Hostile, Principle. 

This Truth, or Principle, is subsuinable under five 
categories — 

0 1. Svarupa-virodhi, — Anti-Soul. 

0 2. Paratva-virodhi ,- — Anti-God. 

0 3. PurumriJat-virodhi, — Anti-Goal. 

0 4. Upaya-virodhi, — Anti-Means. 

0 5. Prcipti-virodhi , — Anti-Gain. 

0 1. SvarUtpa-virodJii — Anti-Soul, or what is hostile to 
the soul or soul-nature — is the soul identifying itself or 
its nature with the body.® When this nescience, so to 


' Students of the Gita will be interested to read in connexion with 
this fivefold Means the following two verses (xiii, '25, 26) ; — 
“Dhyanena ’tmani paiyanti kecid atmanam atmana | 

Anye sariikhyena j'ogena karma-yogena ca "pare j| 

Anye tv evam ajanantah srutva ‘nyebhya upasate | 

Te ’p' 'titaranty eva mrtyum sruti-parayaiuih || ” 

As to many gods, or Hinduism smacking of Polytheism, Max Jiluller 
justified the hidden significance of this by- the term “ henotheism " ; 
but the true significance has after all been discovered by only one 
scholar that we know, Dr. Grierson, in his paper on “ The Monotheistic 
Religion of Ancient India, etc.”, read at the Oxford Congress of the 
History of Religions. I only quote this ; — 

“Other ‘Gods’ are spoken of — millions of them, great and small 

but in spite of this a Bhagavata is no more a polytheist than was 
the Jew who used the word 'Hakim both for the Supreme and for His 
ministers. Just so does the modern Hindu use the word dfra both 
for the Adorable and for His ministering creatures, Brahma, Siva 
and the rest, divine but finite, whom He called into temporary beino- 
to fulfil His will. We translate 'Hohim by ‘God’ or by ‘ ano-el ’ 
according to its sense. If we translate deva uniformly by* ‘God’, no 
matter what idea it is meant to express in the original, it does not 
prove that the Bhagavatas were polytheists, but it does prove that we 
are bad, and — what is worse — unfair translators.” 

2 The student of the Bkarjavad-GUa may read the whole of chapter xiii 
a sequel, as it were, to chapter ii — discoursing on the knowledge 
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say, has vanished, tlien comes the profession of allegiance 
(se-%itva) to deities other than the One God ; but when 
this error too has disappeared, what may again supervene 
is the false idea of the Soul’s independence, as if it 
(the Soul-entity) were not dependent for its very be-ness, 
not to speak of its activities and final doom, on a Kosmic 
Entity — God {Bln ujavCin). 

0 2. Paratva-virddhi — Anti-God, or what is hostile 
to God — is the mis-notion that lesser Gods^ possess the 
character of the Supreme, or the mistaking of non-supreme 
deities or Gods for the One God ; or believing them to 
be of e(|ual status with God ; the investing of minor 
deities with power that can only belong to the Supreme ; 
the mistaking of God-incarnate (Rama, Krsna, etc.) as 
human : and thinking that the images of God are inert 
and powerless. 

0 3. PuriimrtJia-virodhi, Anti-Goal, or what is hostile 
to the Ultimate Aim. It is desire for fruits or ends other 
than that of God Himself (the others being those noted 
under Puru.%irfho. -svarCuxi) : and the idea of deriving 
self-gratification or of girining satisfaction for one’s self 
in the doing of Divine Service. 

0 4. Upaya-virOdhi, Anti-Means, or what is ho.stile 
to the true Means. It is the notion that other means 
(those noted under Upd ya-svurupu) are of equal, if not 
more, efficacy than the Means (Nos. E 4 and E 5), which 
requires that those should be discarded, or at least looked 
down upon as subordinate or unimportant ; the notion 
of doubt whether this real Means (E 4 and E 5) can be 
so simple and light as described, and therefore the fear 
that it cannot be an efficient means to a goal ; the notion 

discriminatory between body (i'.sfOvj) and soul {k.yfrii,), particularly the 
concluding verse 3.3 — 

“ K.setra-ksetrajnayor evam antararii jnana-caksusa | 
Bhuta-prakrti-moksam ca ye vidur yanti te param || ’’ 

^ See Appendix VI. Also, read note 1, p. 588. 
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that the Fruit or Goal is so great (and therefore the 
fear that it is absurd or audacious to expect it to happen 
or to be liad for the mere asking) ; and the notion that 
the obstacles to one’s obtaining an End are so great and 
so many (and therefore the fear that the End is beyond 
reach, as against such tremendous odds obstructing the 
Postulant). 

0 5. Pixipti -virodhi, Anti - Gain or Anti - Fruit, ^ or 
what is hostile to what is one’s Ultimate End or Ideal 
of Life. That Ideal being God, to sin again.st Him is 
but the defeating of that Ideal. The next is sinnino- 
against the Godly. The third is what is called “ heinous 
sin” {lieya), begotten of the soul - and - body intimacy, 
devoid of remorse, atrocious and persistent in performance. 

“ Sins of Food ” is hostile to knowledge or dawning 
of wisdom. 

“ Sins of Company ” Is liostile to bliss or reaping the 
fruit of real bliss. 

“Sins of Seif” or “Self-Love” is ho.stile to Self-Nature 
(as defined under A, Svti-svarapa). 

Conclusion 

To the man in whom has dawned the knowledge of 
these Five Truths, in whom has arisen the thirst for Final 
Release (mokm), but who has still to live in this world 
n the midst of the worldly, the manner of spendino- that 
life, till Release is obtained, and so that worldliness may 
not again besiege or inveigle him, is laid down briefly 
as follows : — 

He shall earn food and raiment in accordance with the 
rules of Varna, Asraina, and Yaisnayism.- He shall 
invariably offer them to God, and give to the Godlv 
according to his means ; he shall use his earnings no 

' The Fruit is Service on reaching the Goal. Disservice (apacam) is 
■what is adverse or hostile to that service. Divine Service is service to 
God and all that is His, and avoidance of what is contrary to it 

- See Appendix VII. 
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ful’ther than his physical wants demand, and look upon 
them as gifts from God ; he shall show gratitude to his 
spiritual Teacher, who takes pains to open in him the 
gates of Knowledge, and shall behave after his heart ; he 
shall acknowledge his humility before God, his ignorance 
before his Teacher, and his obedience before yri-Vaisnavas’^; 
he shall practise isolation from the worldly ; he shall 
languish for liberation : he shall persist in the path he 
has chosen ; he shall dread all that is inimical to his 
purpose ; he shall not love his body ; he shall be earnest 
in his upward effort : he shall ever be alive to his 
spiritual nature ; he shall feel powerless to protect (or 
inability to save) himself; he shall bear in mind the 
solemn sublimity of the object of his attainment : he 
shall be grateful for good received ; and he shall, above 
all, adore his 3Iediator and follow him. 

So armed with the knowledge (of the Five Truths), and 
adorned by the conduct ensuant therefrom, the Pilgrim 
to the Kingdom of God becometh to Him an object dearer 
to Him than all the Heavenly Hosts (Eternals and Arch- 
angels) ever near to Him ; nay, dearer to Him than even 
Sri Herself. 

“■ He that works for Me, strives for Me, 
Unasking, gives himself to 3Ie, — 

That guileless Friend of all that lives 
Soon conies to Me, O Pandava. ’’ 

Bltaga.vo.d-Gltu, xi, 55. 

Rail, all Had, to Thee, All-hclored God! 

Appexhix I (p. 573). 

The term “ Bhagavan ” gives a conception of Divinity, 
as that which is All -Knowing (Jhunu), All-Powerful 
(saldi), All-Strong (hala), All-Lord {aisvarya), All-Capable 


See Appendix VIII. 
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(virya), and All-Bright {tejas)} Our Acaryas add that 
these primary perfections of Divinity are the Six typifying 
an infinite number of them.- The term “Adorable”, 
chosen by Dr. Grierson,® accords with the root meaning of 
“ Bhagavan BJiaga, the Vedic God, Bhagavdn, and 
hhaJcti, all come from hhaj, to adore, to love, to serve. In 
this treatise we shall not be far away from the conception 
of Bhagavan if we translate it by the term “ God ” 
(i.e. “ Blessed ” or “ Perfect ”), though our readers should 
keep in mind the warning of Max Muller — 

“ We ourselves, the heirs of so many centuries of toil 
and thought, possess, of course, the name and concept of 
God, and we can hardly irniigine a human mind without 
that name and concept. But, as a matter of fact, the 
child’s mind is without that name and concept, and such 
is the difference of meaning assigned by different religions, 
nay, even by members of the same religion, to the name of 
God, that a general definition of it has almost become an 
impossibility. Nevertheless, however our ideas of God 
may differ, for us to say that the sun or the moon, or 
a pebble, or the tail of a tiger was God, would be absurd 
or self-contradictory.” {Phy.^io.d BeUgion, p. 116 .) 

In the terms “ Yisnu ” ( = All-Present) and “ Yasudeva ” 
( = All-Pervading), the all-pervasive character of Divinity, 
which is of its essence alone, is radically evident ; and not 
what is implied in the term “ Bhagavan ”. There remains 
the immanence of Divinity to be provided for. Hence the 
name “ Narayana ”, which includes all these several con- 
ceptions, making it thus all - comprehensive. It could 

1 The very ancient name for e.vpressing this concept of Ood, common 
to the whole Indo-European race is Deva (Latia Deu-^, Lithuanian H/tiras), 
meaning “bright”. This is only one attribute of the many that are 
connoted by the term Bhagavan. It may also be noted that Bhagavan 
is the epithet of the Deity' to which Siaivas, as well as Vaisnavas and 
every other denomination, including Buddhists and Jainas, subscribe. 
See Vipui-Purana, VI, v, 71-9, and our Bhagavad-Gita, pp. 5, 6, and 10. 

- See p. 82 of our Vadt-rnecnm of Vedanta. 

® See JRAS. for 1910, p. 159 ff. 
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be shown that this name includes all the ideas of God 
connoted by such terms as “ Absolute " (*S'of), “ Infinite ” 
(Visnu), ‘-'Transcendent” (Para), and “Divine” (Bhagavan). 
This Holy Name has thus become to all Vedic people the 
highest conception of Divinity, and is the Name which 
they look upon as their solace in life, comfort in death, 
and salvation after death. When, therefore, we employ 
the word “ God ” we must be understood to represent by 
it all that has been briefly indicated above. ^ 

Appexdix II (p. 574). 

The Va rnas, or grades, in formulated, or stratified, 
Hindu Society are four : Brahma, Ksatriya, Yaisya, and 
Sudra: and the Asrainas,ov stages of life, are Brahma- 
cdrya, Garhusthya, Vdnaprastha, and Sumnydsa. Both 
these divisions may be understood for our present purposes 
as intended by the foreign term “ caste ” or “ tlie caste- 
system”. The Varna (lit. colour, but also used in an 
occult sense) is peculiar to the Hindus, but the Asramus 
do more or le.ss, in other forms, e.xist in other countries 
also beyond the confines of India. 

Appexdix III (p. 578). 

Svargoj is but one of the many material Paradises, or 
material Heavens. By the word “ Heaven ” in the 
Christian system is understood the Spiritual Universe ; 
while, by the word Paradise, as described by Moslems, an 
approach is made to the Hindu idea of Srarga. Ultra- 
mundane kdma is what belongs to material regions of 
varying delights. Mohm is really the heaven, or the 
Kingdom of God, which is eternal. It is Vaikuntlia, 
meaning “ The Perfect ” — that oft-repeated tad Visnoh 
Paramam Padain (Visnu’s Supreme Realm) of the Rg 

^ Read further. Topics 14, 84, etc., of our Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida 
Saints. As to how the Primarj’ Qualities group themselves and expand 
for kosmic work, we refer our readers to the J-ySAa-Principle described 
on pp. 80 flf. of our Vade-mecum of Vedanta. 
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and other Yedas. Those who would know in detail the 
difference between Svarga and Vaikuntha are referred to 
ih.Q Mndgald- pCildLydna {MBh., Ill, cclix, cclx, 15, 405-15, 
491, Calc, ed.) and Itilidsa-sojiiuccaya, iii. Also read 
Bkg. G., viii, IG, 28 ; and ix, 20, 21, 24, and 25. 

Appexdix IV (p. 582). 

To the Hindus all karma is sacrifice. Karma is “act”, 
and all sacrifices are, of course, acts. Every act is natural, 
and this in time a.s.sumes the technical meaning of a most 
sacred and .solemn act. 

The agnihotra is, in the beginning, the natural act of 
lighting and keeping the fire on the hearth at sunrise, 
noon, and sunset ; and in time this became a sacred 
function even to be enfoi’ced^ by law. 

The rising and setting of the Sun naturally evoked 
gratitude and then praise, for the sun was the giver of 
light, heat, life, and joy. This in turn culminated in the 
sacred duty of the Saniidhyd-vanclanu. 

The cdturmdsya, or the Four-monthly Sacrifice, is a 
simple natural festive celebration of the three seasons of 
the year (summer, autumn, Avinter). This after a time 
became an artificial and complicated ritual, with more and 
more technique associated with it as time ran on. 

Thus sacerdotal practices prevailing among all nations 
owe their origin to the most natural and simple habits 
of human nature prompted by natural phenomena sur- 
rounding it. 

See Bandilyo ’panimd for an explanation of some of 
these terms. 

Appendix V (p. 583). 

God in Images is described thus : — 

“ Srisasya sarvadhisthanarii daru-A-ahni-vad iritam | 

Visnor visesadhisthanam ayah-pinda-’gni-van matam||”i 

^ Quoted in Srlvaisnava-SanmyacCira-XUharsa by Piljai Lokam Jlyar. 
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It is like electricity, which pervades the conducting uure, 
but which is nevertheless latent, and lacking in utility, till 
it becomes patently present, by its power of illuminating 
darkness, at the poles in a vacuum bulb. According to 
the Bhagavat-Sastra entitled the Puacaru.tra Agarnas, the 
types for making material representations on canvas or in 
sculpture are furnished by the VijuIki. and Vihhava mani- 
festations of the Deity. Cf. Bhg. G., xi, 46 fh, tenaiva 
rapena caturhltiijena, etc. For the man-forms of God on 
earth, it is written that even the Devas desire to worship 
them : " Deva apy a.sya rupasya nityarii darAtna-kanksi- 
nah ” (BJig. G., xi, 52) : “ avataresu yad riipaih tad arcanti 
divaukasah ” {VPiju-P., I, iv, 17). 

Appendix VI (p. 589). 

See Appendix I. The term “ Gods ” requires expla- 
nation. The best that we can give cannot excel that of 
Ruskin — 

“ By gods in tlie tdurul," ho ivHtes, “• I mean the totality of spiritnal 
powers, delegated by the Lord of the Universe to do, in their several 
heights, or offices, parts of His will respecting man, or the world that 
man is imprisoned in ; not as myself knowing, or in security believing, 
that there are such, but in meekness accepting the testimony and 
belief of all ages, to the presence, and the like — with genii, fairies, 
or spirit.s ministering and guariling, or destroying and tempting, or 
aiding good work and inspiring the mightiest. For all these I take the 
general term ‘ god.s ' a.s the best iinderstootl in all languages, and the 
truest and widest in meaning, including the minor ones of seraph, 
cherub, ghost, wraith, and the like, and myself know ing for indisputable 
fact, that no true happiness exists nor is any good work ever done by 
human creatures, but in the sense or imagination of such presences. 
{Priiterita, ii, 172.) Read Bhg. G., ix. 24, 2d. 

Appendix YII (p. 590). 

See Appendix II on Varna and (caste-system). 

Vaisnavism is here added to denote all those who could 
embrace that faith, irrespective of those who could remain 
within the pale defined by the caste-system. Vaisnavism 
is simply the faith which acknowledges the All-Pervader 
(Visnu) as God. To all theists, God, we guess, has by 
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this time become an all-pervading spiritual Essence, 
involving what is connoted the term “immanency”. 
To Yaisnavism, therefore, every theist can belong, regard- 
less of caste, creed, or race. In this simple sense it is 
universal and cosmopolitan. In time, as in everything 
else, the term became confined to a sect, invested once 
again with technicalities. Sacraments seem gradually to 
have become its annexe, the administration of which 
alone entitled one to be admitted as a votary into the 
fold of Yaisnavism. Regarded in this sense, rules have 
been laid down as to the right ways a Yai.snava should 
proceed, what he should adopt and what he should avoid, 
and so forth, in order to gain his livelihood. The code 
is, however, morally worthy of its name and helpful to 
spirituality, though i-estraints are placed upon the free 
exercise of one’s power of earning. Where, without varnu, 
asrama, and Yaisnavi.sm, earning was before indiscriminate, 
it is now, with these limitations, restricted to a narrow 
and elect circle, cut out from the larger society. In cases 
of mendicancy, these rules also make the mendicant 
less of a prey on society, and urge him to adopt a less 
parasitic mode of life, than if he were left to roam at 
large without them. 

Appendix YIII (p. 591). 

‘ The designation “ Sri-Vaisnava ” comes from Sri and 
Yisnu, which two terms, divested of all anthropomorphism 
and allegory, mean, considered in their etymons, the 
Jlother and the Father of the Universe. Sri is charis, 
grace, the universal mediatrix, the reconciler, or peace- 
maker, between God and Soul. Sri-Yaisnavas are thus 
radically those who are believers in the Father-and- 
Mother principle of the Kosmos. Whether we study 
Nature without or from within, or the great Supreme 
lying behind both, it is governed by the two principles 
of Justice and Mercy, which in metaphor become Father 
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and ilotlier, and in symbol Visnu and Sri. In this 
universal sense, who is not a Sri-Yaisnava ? Much has 
been written on this theme, for a few examples of 
which see note 1, p. 6 of our Bhar/uvad - Gita, and 
Topics 17, pp. 19, 20 in our Divine Wisdom of the 
Drdvuhx Saints: the articles on Sri and Christ in the 
Theosophist, vol. xxvi (January and February, 1905): and 
Sri Pathasarathi Yogi’s Sri-vaciina-bhusanu, pp. 5, 6, etc. 
Also see note on p. Ill of our Lives of tlte Azlivdrs 
(“ Are there wives in Heaven !” etc.). In the Sri-Yaisnava 
sj’stem thus, like the three postulates of philosophy — 
avit (matter), vit (soul), and Isa (God) — are these three 
postulates of religion vi\ idly set fortli, viz. : — 

The Motherhood cjf God (Sri or Bliagavati) ; 

The Fatherhood of God (Visnu or Bhagavfln) : 

The Brotherhood of .Souls (Sri-Yaisnavas or Bhagavatas). 

If this scientitically signiticant language has in modern 
days been debased into sliibboleths of party politics, who 
is to blame i But it is so all the world over. 

There are various theories, both modern and ancient, 
as to what the Srl-tattva exactly signifies. There are 
not wanting those who equate or identify it with inert 
or inanimate {ja.du) Prakrti, or Nature. But they forget 
that the Svl-tattva is sentient or intelligent {ujada). 
She is the Goddess of Nature, not Nature itself, as God 
is the God of Natui-e and not Nature itself, as some 
others identify Him. Tliat Sri is a conscious entity is 
\ borne out by all the Sastras from the Rg Yeda (Svi-siikta) 
downwards. Here is one verse from Skanda : — 

“ Apararii tv aksaraih ya sa prakrtir jada-rupika | 

Srih para-prakrtih prokta cetana Yisnu-saiiisraya | ] ” 

Sri is the Daivl-PraJcrti of the Bhagavad-Glta, and 
^ Si-lh of X, 34, of the same authority. 


JKAS. 1910 
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THE ARTHA-PANCAKA OF NARAYAHA YATI 

Edited by G. A. GRIERSOX, M.R.A.S. 

[Note. — Vide ante, p. 568. Long vowels are, as usual, indicated 
by the sign ' ; thus, Srlmate. But when they are the result of 
sanidhi, they are indicated by". Thus, rdmdnuja. The text is 
based on two MSS. (A and B), now in the library of the Deccan 
College. A (No. 152 of 1888-4) is without date, B (No. 267 of 
1879-80) is dated Sam. 1846 = 1784 a.d. I am indebted to 
Professor Vinayak Sakharam Ghate for a careful copy, embodying 
the readings of both MSS. I am also indebted to Alkondavilli 
Govindacarya SwamI for kindly reading through the proofs and 
for making some valuable suggestions. — G. A. G.] 

Srlmate Ramanujaya namah. 

Sriman akhila-lokanairi nayakah, karuna-’karali | 

Karotu mangalarii puriisarh kamala-nayako Haril.i 1 1 
Ath4 ’rthapaficakaih nirupyate. Te ca JIVE-’SVARO- 
TAYA-PHALA-VIRODHINd hy artlmh Tatra 
JIVA-laksanam. Sesatve sati jnatrtvarh jivatvam. Te 
ca pancavidhali, HITYA - MTJKTA - KEVALA - BADDHA - 
MtJMTJKSU - bhedat. Tatra NITYA asanisrsta - samsarah. 
Ananta - garuda - visvaksena - ’dayah. J ayamaiia - dasayaih 
bhaga vat - kataksa - labdha - ’d vesa - ’bhimukhyaih satsaiio a- 
sadacaryo - ’padesa-labdha-sanmantra - ^ ’rtlia - tattva - jnana - 
nirmukta-samsara-bandhal.i kevala-bliagavat-kaimkarya- 
prayojana MUKTAH. KEVALAS tu purvajanma-sukrta- 
’nusarena sarve-’svara-krpa-prapta-varna-’srama-dharma- 
karma-’nusthana “-nirdliuta-nikhila-mala-’iitahkarana-saiii- 
jata- tattva - jnana -nistba -parakastba vinirdblita - saih.sara 
\ ideha - sattva - rfipa jiiana - nanda - nnbliavatrptalp 

MUMXJKSAVO bhava-janita-vidita-vividha-nikhila-duiikha- 


^ B, sannulfrd-’tha. 

^ B, vidtha-bvarupa-jiiiind. 


~ B, varnd- sramd-' niisthana. 
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’nubhavu - ’dbhuta - nirvedataya saihsarikaa - ’ka - paralokjfi - 
ka-sukha-vimukhah kevala-kaiiiikarya-’rthinah. Te ca 
dvividliah. Bhakti-nisthah prapatti-nisthas ce ti. 
Tatra bhakti-nisthas tu bhagaYat-k^pa-labdha-nikliila- 
nisiddha-karina-tyaga-purvakaiii sva-saktya karma-yoga- 
’nusthaiia - nirdliuta - nikbila -pratibandhakataya saiiijata - 
tatt va - j fifina - paripaka - daso - ’tpaima - prtaona saksatkara - 
paryanteiia nirdhuta '.likbila - dosah prarabdha - nikhila - 
karinil - biubliava - paryautaiii vilambj-a nioksa - gaminab. 
Prapannas ca tavan-iiiritra-vilamba-’salifili saktya 'iiuru- 
pataya .saihtyakta-sarvd-’paya bhagavad-eko-’paya inoksa- 
gaiiiinahd Te (prapatti-nisthas) - ca dvedha, drptd- rta- 
bliediit. Tatra drptdk prarabdha-deha-’vasana-paryantarii 
niratisayaiiaiida - parama -bliOgyaih prapya viralia - janita - 
mahaduhklia - ’nabhijnali. Artds tu sariijata ® - mithuna- 
kaiihkarya - ’inrta - bliOga - tivro - ’tsukataya tad - virodhi - 
delia-saiiibaiidha-'sahisnavah. BABDHAS tv anadi-karma- 
vasana-sariipanna - de va - tiryaii - uianusya - sthavara -’tmaka- 
caturvidlia - sarira - krta - ’bhinianataya tat - tad - auubhava - 
visaya-pravanyeiia parabrahina-’nanda-viniuklias tat-tad- 
visaya - sadliana - yaj fia - dana - tape - vrataiiustliana - mantro - 
’pasana-paiah. 

iSVARA - tattvaiii pafica - vidhaiii, PARA - VYUHA - 
VIBHAVA -’NTARYAMY - ARCA-bhedat. Tatra PARAH, 
vaikunt ha-vasi nitya - muktai-’ka - Uiogyah, sri - bhu - lila ^ - 
sametah, sriinad - div'ya - bhusana-divya - ’yudha - divya - 
’mbara-divya-srag-gaiidlia-lepanci-’dy-alari'ikaro-’pasobhitc 
divya - saundarya - ’pariiuita - divya - maiigala - guna - visista - 
vigralia-van aniidy-anaiitah sva-tantro brahma - dinaih 
prakatita-sadgiinyah. VYUHAS tu srsti-sthiti-samhara- 
’rtharii jnana-sakty-adi-guna-’v-yuhanena. Vyiihah saiu- 
karsana-pradyumna-'iiiruddhah. VIBHAVAS tu asad- 

^ A, 7noky'f-’(/(tminah. 

“ These words are omitted in both MSS., but are required by the sense. 

^ B substitutes for prdrahdha . . . samjdta, ^ bhci(javat-kairnJ:ari/<i- 
prema- mrta-hhdgd- seddena mattdh.^ 

Both MSS. have Uld, but the usual term is nilCf So elsewhere. 
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dharma - badhita - sad ^ - dharma - vilokana - ’ksaiiiah sat- 
parifcrana-saddliarina-sthapana-’rtham asaddliarina-nirasa- '' 
’rtham vidita --’vatarair jayamanal.i. Sa tu dvividhab, 
mukhya - gauna - bhedat. Tatra mukhya dipad 
utpanna - pradipa - vat prakatita - samasta - kalj ana - guna - 
prakrta - paiicO - ’pauisan - maya - di vy a - inaiigala - vilaksana - 
vigraha - vdsiste rama - krsna - ’di - rupal.i. Gaunas ca 
dvividhab, iiuldlid - ’siiddlia - bhedat. Suddlia - cetanesv 
avirbhavah suddhaJi, bali-vyasa-’dayali. Asuddha-cetauesv 
avirbhava amddhah, samkara-jainadaguya-’dayali. Visva- 
niyanta ’NTARYAMI. Sa tu dvividhali, avigraha - 
vigraha-bhedat. Tatra ’vigrahas tu jfiana-’nandtu-’ka- 
svarupi samasta -kalyana-guna-’karO, ’khila-heya -pratv- 
anikah samasta - cetana - ’cetana-satta-nirvahako, Visnu- 
Narayana - Vasudeva - Parabrahma - Paramatma - hibda - 
vacyah, sarva-vyapakali, .sarva-sarirl, tila-tailavad daru- 
vahnivad durvivecaniya - svarupali. Sa - vigrahas tu 
kevala - ’prakrta - sankha - cakrMi - divya-’yudlia - dharali. 
kirita-’di-divya-bhusana-bhusitah, samasta-kalvana-ounb- 
’dadhir yali samasta-heya-pratibhatah, sarva-kikti-pra- 
vartakali,® samasta-bhOkta, Hrslke.sali, Parama-Purusot- 
tama - Vasudeva - ’di - sabda - vacyo, vaii - mayo, hardah. 
ARCYAS tv acid-vigraba- vatarO bhakta- dhina-samasta- 
vyaparali, sarvajiio py asarvajua iva, cetanO ’py acetaiia 
iva, s\'a-tantr6 pi para-tantra iva, sarva-saktir apy asakta 
iva, avapta-samasta-kamo pi sa-kama iva, sarva-raksako- 
py asarva-raksaka iva, svamy apy asvami ’va, adrsyO 
’pi sarve-’ndriya-visayah, sudurlablio ’pi parama-sulabha ^ 
iva, punyade.sa - punyasthana - puuyatirtha - punyanagara - 
punyagrama - punyayatana - punyagrlia - punyapurusesii 
krta - samnidhanali. Sa caturvidhal.i, SVayamvyakta- 
divya - siddha - manusa - bhedat. Bhakta - ’nugraha- 
’rtham svayam eva ’virbluitaiii SVayamvyaktam. ( 


^ So B, A sariyx. 

^ B, sarva-saktih. 


“ So both MSS. ,? I’ividhd. 
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Sriraiiga-srimusna-sri Venkata ^ -saligrama’ -naimisa-totadri- 
puskara-naranarayana-’stakam. Divyam deva-sthapitarn. 
^rimad - astaksara - ’di - mahav3-apaka - mantra - siddhah, 
sriman - Nara\’ana - prflpti - phala - siddhah, maha - rsayah, 
siddha ity ucj’ante, taih pratisthapitarii saiddham. 
Manusj’aili sthilpitain manusam. Tad - anantararh 
gramesu grliesu pun\-adesesu prasiddliaih.^ Svajmihvyaktat 
samantfid j'ojaiia-trar’am, Aaganam dhyat, ardha-yojanarir 
saiddhat, mrmnsat krusa-matrarii, grharca3mm grhamatrarii, 
saligrama-silaA’am j’ojana-trayam. Paras ca vj’tihas ca 
pafico - panisan - maj ii- praki ta- divjm-mangala-vigrahali. 
Vibhaval.i sattvika ^ - sarirali, avestih paneabhautik[\li. 
Ai'ca - ’vataro dfiru - loha - sila - mrt - svadhina - vigrahah. 
Svaj'ainvj-akta - bimba - pratibimba\'amananj^ aprakrtani 
cininaj’ani. Anj’at sarvaiii prakrtaih. Tatha-'pi sarvatrO- 
’padfina-buddliir nisiddha, devata-buddhir eva kartavya. 
Anjmtlia, atma-naso diiruva eva. 

IJPAYAH panca-vidliali, KARMAYOGA-JNANAYOGA- 
BHAKTIYOGA-PRAPATTIYOGA-’CARYABHIMANAYOGA^- 
bhedat. Tatra KARMA-YOGAS to yajna, -diina, -tapo, 
-vrata, -saiiidhA'a-vandana, -panca-maliaj'ajna, -tirtlia- 
snana-, deva -pitr-bhuta-manusya-brahma - di-® panea- 
mahaj’ajfiah, - pun^-a - de«i - gamana, - nivasa, - krcchra - 
candrajmna, - caturmas3’'a - nij'aina, - phalamida - ’sana, 
- scistra - ’bhj’asa, - sainaradhana, - mantra -japa, tarpana, 
-’di-karma-’nusthanena kaya - sosanam krtva, indrij-a- 
dvara pravartamanasj’a dharina-bhiita-jnanasj'a sabda- 
’din avisaj’i - krtj’a parama - visaj'a - saksattvam utpad^’a 
yama - nij'ama - ’sana - prana - j ama - pratyahara - dhyana - 
dharana - samtrdhi - riipa - ’staiiga - yoga - kramena ’tman<‘) 
visajn - karanam. Tad eva jnana - yogasya sahakaroti, 
aisvarya-pradhana-sadhaiiam. JNANA-YOGAS tu karma- 

^ B, sr~ira))<ja-mu-^fi-sri}'eiiJcafa, * Stc both MSS. 

'' Mannsi/aih . . . praaiddhaui only in B. ^ A, mmlcalpiha. 

^ pracrttiyogd-'caryddliinaydga. ® deva . . . 'tZ/, only in A. 

" A, sodhanam. 
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yoga - janitci - ’tiiia - j n<\na - janita - s vatma - prat i ^ - sambandhi - 
jflanasya hrdaya - kamala - ’ditya - mandala - vyoma - ’disu 
Upendraih Tridhamaiii Vasudevaiii Yisnuiii Xaiayanarii 
Sar ves varaih f^ankha - cakra - di vya - ’yudlia - dliaram Pita - 
’mbara - ’lariikrtain Kirita - ’di - divya - bhusana - bliusita - 
vilaksana - vigrahaiii visayi - krtya nubhuya ’nuljhav’a - 
yogfi - bliyasa - balenil ’iiubliava - kalarii vardliayitva - biu - 
bhava - nairantaryb - padanain. Tad etad bhakti - J^ogasya 
saha - karoti, kaivalya - moksasj’a pradbaiia - .sfidhanam. 
BHAKTI - YOGAS tu taila - dliaia - vad aviccbiiina - siiirti - 
sariitana-rupatam apadj^a prarabdha-karma-’ vasaiia-paiy - 
antaiii punab punar anubhava-prakarsena saksatkaratvu- 
’padauam. PRAPATTI-YOGAS tu evaiii-vidha-jiiaua-saha- 
krta - bhaktiyogii - 'saktasya, prapatti - yogas ca su-karali 
sighra-phaladab. “ Sakrd eva hi sastra-’rtha ” ity upaya- 
’nusthanasya sakrttvad auusthana - ’nantara - blifivi - blia- 
gavad - visayanam sarvesam prapya - koti - gliatitatvat. 
Svarupa-nurupas cA ’dhyavasaya-visesab. Sa tu dvividhab, 
arta-prapatti - yogah drpta - prapatti - yogas ce ti. 
Arta-prapatti-yogas tu yadrcchika-bluigavat-kataksa- 
samanantara - sadilcaryb - ’padesa - niula - sacchastra - ’bbyasa - 
^ravanadi-to yathartha --jnana-sainauantaraih parania- 
nanda - rupa - bhagavad - anubhava - virodhi-delia - sambandh- 
asya duhsahataya bhagavad - auubhav^ - ’kantika - 
’tyantika-’nukula-rupa - deha - desikaprapti - vaficcha - ’dina 
atyanta - 1 varaya ta vad - bliagavad - anusamdhane tatpard- 
’tpadana-visesah. Tad-uktani abhiyuktaih : — 

“ Na deharii na pranan ua ca sukham asesa-'bliilasitam | 
Na va ’tmanarii na ’nyat kim-api tava sesatva-vildiavat 1 1 
Bahir-bhutam natha ksanani-api sahe yatu satadha i 
Vinasaih tat satyaiii Madhu-mathana vijiiapanam 

idam. 1 1 ” 


' B, karmayoga-janitd-'tma-prati. 

- A, sacchastrd-'bhydaa -icimanurUtij yufhdytha. 
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“ Nanu prapannah sakrd eva ‘natha | 

Tava ’ham asmi’ ’ti ca yacamaiiah |1 
Tava ’nukampyah sinaratah pratijfiaih | 
Mad-eka-varjarii kim idam vratam te ] [ ” ^ 

Drpta - prapatti - yogas tu ’pacaya - pacaj'a - - deha - 
’ntara - prapty - adisu tad - yogya - bhuta - sukha - duhkha- 
garblia - vasesu svarga - uaraka - ’disu ca virakto bhitas 
ca bhutva tan-nivrtty-aithaui bhagavat prapty-arthain 
ca sad - acaryo - ’padesa - praptitaya heyo - padej'ataya 
viparita-pravrtti-iiivrttah, vihita-vai'iui-’srama-'uusthauaiii 
ca lihagavat-kaiiiikaiyaiii, kayikath vacikaiii mauasikaiu 
ca kaiihkavyaiii yatha - saktya cvi 'nutisthan paraina- 
’tmanal.i svasj’a ca se'a-iesi - saihbandhaiii, pity - putra- 
saiiibandhaiii, bharty - bhaiyri - sahibandliam, niyauty - 
niyainya - saihbandhaiiR sarira - >avi vi - l)hava - sambandhaiii, 
dhanni - diiarma - iDhava - saihbandliaih, dharaka - dharya- 
bhava-sambaudhaia, raksya-raksaka-sainbandliaiii, bhOkty- 
bliogya-bliava-saiiibaudhaiii ca ’iiusaihdhaya, tasya ca 
sarva - jhata - tmaiias ca kimcanatvaih ca ’nusamdhaya, 
svo- ‘peya-niinitta - sarva - bhara - uyasaih Ijhagavaty eva 
’rnpya uirbharataya viiiirvytah * sva - prapanipTi bhutva 
’vastliaiiain. ACARYABHIMANA-YOGAS tu ’ktd-’payesv 
asaktasya tad-arthaih kevalaj’ai ’va kypaya parigrahya- 
purusasya 'nartlia-hriuiiii artha-pniptiiu ca tat-praptika- 
bhagavat - priti - paraiua - sainyddhi - parat% d - ’papadaka - 
taya svarupa - htbliaiii ca 'nusaiiidhaya, \yadhi - grasta- 
stanaiiidhaj’e nasyati svatiua - hiiiii - tad - r(7iga - nivartak’- 
ausadhaiii sevainanfi mate ’va tad-artharii svayain eva, 
’nusthanarii kurvantarii parama - dayalurii inahatmanaiii 
asritya, tat-Siiksrit-kyta-ksetra-gylia-kalatra-’patya-dhana- 
sarirah sau. tad-adhina-pravytti-nivyttiko Idiutva ’vastha- 
naih. Yathe ’svard-’payo nitya-siddha-prapya-svai'upah 
sann eva sarva-deva-'ntaryamitaya prapya-bhutah, tatha- 


' This passage is taken from Yamunacarya's Stutra-ratnam. — [A. G.] 
■’ B, uccd-'mca for uyxtcayd-' pacaya. “ A, viiiiri-rttah. 
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’caryo ’pi svayam evo ’payah sann eva sarvesam upayanaiii 
sahakar(3ti. 

Purusair arthyali PTJRTJSARTHAH, yad va purusa 
eva ’rthali PTJRUSARTHAH. Svatma - janita - pritir 
arthah. Tad-arthataya dharma-rtha-’dayah PURTJSA- 
’RTHA ity ucyate. Te ca pafica - vidhah, DHARMA - 
’RTHA - KAMA - KAIVALYA - BHAGAVATPRAPTI - bliedrd. 
Tatra DHARMO nama prani ^ - saihraksana - hetubhuta - 
pravrtti-visesah. Etad-antain eva ’nyad-akbilaih; yatha: — 

Dharmab-prana-paritranam tad-vaiinukliyarii tu patakam 1 
Sarvani dharma-jatani etac-chesani vai jaguh | ] 

Ekatah kratavah sarve samagra-vai'a-daksinali | 

Ekatah prana-bbitasya praninab prana-raksanam 1 1 

ARTHAS tu sva-varnii-’srama-krameiia dhana-dhanya- 
’dikarti sampadya sarhraksya samvardbya desa-kala-patra- 
pitr-deva-kaimkarya-satsaihbbavana -guru - daksina-pari- 
tosika-tyaga - bhoga - ’di krte viniyujya taj-janya-sukha- 
duhkha - ’nubhava - visesab. KAMAS tu stri - visayakab 
Mstr^-’nisiddbo bbogab. KAIVALYAM tu “ jara-marana- 
moksaye ” - ’tyady - ukta - prakarena prakrti - vimukta - 
svatma - matra - ’nubhavab. BHAGAVAT - PRAPTIS ® tu 
prarabdba-kbandasya ’nubbava-vinasyataya ’nubbavya- 
punya-papa-’vasane asti (1), jayate (2), vardhate (3), parina- 
mate (4), ’paksiyate (5), vinasyati (6), ’ti sacl-bhava-vikara- 
yukta - ’dhyatmika-’dhibhautika -’dhidaivika -’khya-tapa- 
traya spada - bhagavat-svarupa - tiro - dhayaka - viparita - 
jnana-janaka - samsara - hetubhuta-naraka-svarga-bhoga- 
moksa-’dy-anyatama-nidana-bhutam sthula-dehaib heya- 
taya parityajya, susumnaya sirab-kapalarh bhittvo ’tkra- 
mya, kevala - suksma - sarirena ’rciradi - marga - pravrttya 
surya - mandalam bhittva, prakrtim uttirya, virajayam 
snatva, suksma-sariram vasana-renuin ca ’vadbfiya, virajo 
bhutva sainkalpad eva virajam atitya, amanava-kara- 

* B, llama hi prana. 2 Bhg. G., vii 29 

* B, Parama-puru.iu-'rtha-lakfana-lhagui-at-pruptis. 
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sparsa-labclha-triguna - sattva - vilaksana-suddha - sattva - 
dravya - ’tmaka - panco - ’panisanmaya - jnana - ’nanda - praka - 
saka - bhagavat - svarupa - guna - vibhuti - prakasaka - nirava - 
dhika-tejo-rupa-vigraharii dhrtva, ’manava-darsita-panthas 
tilyavanam ^ asadya, tatr’ airaiiimada-'khya-divya-'mrta- 
sarasi snatva, sranasava-’kliya-divya-’svattha-mida-divya- 
manikya-vedikaj’arii pafica-satair div'ya-'psara-ganaili krta- 
brahma- laiiikaras, tad-anubhava-janita-prity-utkarsa-saiii- 
jata-tvara-’dliikyad bhagavat - presita - sva - ’ntarauga-pari- 
kara - liVtina - janita - gamana - tvara- kulas, tad - darsita- 
margas ca darsaiia - kutuliala - ’bliidiutas, tat - svikara - 
samajam iti ksanaiu udvela-’nanda-visesa-’tita, -divj^a-jana- 
pada-visesa - darsana - kuttdialad agata -niigarika - bhihutas, 
tat-satkrta-satkara - visesa - para - vas<7>, vaikuntha - nagara - 
dvari krta-pranamah, pravisU\h nagare, raja-inargam 
a visya," tat-tad aiiekil - 'scarya - saksiitkara - piiti - taraiiga - 
saiiiptita - dijlayamanai.i, krcclufit kramena divj-a - 
bhavaiia-prakara-dvara-gopurani sahigamya, dvara-palau 
pranamya, tat-satkitah pravisya, divya-ratua-inaya - 
sahasra - stliuna - mandapaiii ratna - inanikya - sdpana - mar- 
gen4 ’i-uhya, tatra bhakta-vislesa-’sahisnum salhsle^u- 
’tsukaiii bhagavantaiu Naravanaiii sri-bhu-lila-sametaiii 
divya ruparti sankha-cakra-gada-’di-dharaiii kirita-'di- 
divya-bhusana-bliudtaiii pita - inbara - dharam divya- 
nialya-’laihkrtaih sarva-gandliaih sarva-rasaih sarva- 
sparsaih sarva - sabda - vacyaiii sarva - svaminaiii nitya- 
muktai-'ka-bhOgyaiii atine-’svaraih anubhuya, aiiiibhava- 
Y janita - priti - karita - kaiihkarya - 'bhinivesali, parigrhita 
’neka - vigraha - vidhiyainanali, sarva - dvsa - sarva - kala - 
sarva - vastho- cita-kaiihkaiya-’ti&xya - janita - prity - ati - 
sayitvam. 

Virodhi tu viseseno-’padeyaih runaddhi ’ti VIRODHI. 
Sa tu pahca - vidhah, SVA - SVARUPA - VIRODHI, PARA- 
< SVARUPA - VIRODHI, UPAYA - SVARUPA - VIRODHI, 

1 So A ; panthas tilavam. " Bom. tat-svllcara . . . Caisya. 

This passage is taken from Lokacarya’s Arcir-adi, see p. 570. — [A. G.] 
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PURUSAETHA-SVARUPA-VmoDHi, PRAPTI-VIRODHI ce 
’ti. SVA-SVARRPA-VIRODHI, tu anatiiiany atma-buddhih/ 
svatmany anya - sesatva - buddliili, svatantrya - buddhih. 
PARA - SVARtiPA - VIRODHI tu devata - ’iitare - paratva - 
buddhis, tad - raksakatva - buddhis,- tad - isvara - samya - 
buddliir,® bhagavad - avataiesu manusyatva - ’di - buddhil.i, 
area - ’vataresu^ ’padana - buddhir, asaktatva - buddhir, 
asvamitva - buddhih, sva - racitatva - buddhir, aiiisvara - 
buddhis ca. SADHANA - VIRdDHI tu sadhana - ’ntara - 
gaurava - pratipattir, upeya - gauravo - ’p;i3'a - laghava - 
pratipattih, sva - dosa - bahulj’a - pratipattis ca. PURUS - 
ARTHA- VIRODHI tu purusartha-’ntara-'bhinivesah, sve- 
’cchha-’nugunyena svatantiyat svilrtliataj’a kaiihkaiya- 
pratipattis ca. PRAPTI - VIRODHI tu prarabdha - deha - 
saihbandhas “ tat-sariibandha-dehi-saihbaudlias cti 'nutapa- 
^unj’a - bhagavad - apacarah, bhagavata - ’pacaro. ’sahj’-a - 
’pacaras ce ’ty apacara-traj'am. SvarupO-’paj’-O-’peya- 
svarupa-virodhi,*’ anna-doso jnana-virOdhi, saliavasa-dosu 
bhoga-virodhi. 

Evaiii saiiijata-’RTHA-PANCAKA -jimnasj-a mu - 
muksoh kala-ksepa\’a, kaiihkaryatajm, bhagavat-prajaj- 
janata^'a ca v’asjm-kartav^’arii. Saiiisai'a-tapa-nivarana- 
bhutaih, varna - sramo - ’cita - vaisnavatvo - ’citam, asesa- 
dharma - ’nustlianaih, ni.siddlia - karma - varjanaih, vihita - 
kramenb ' ’tpanna-pcxtra-’di-sampadita-dravyesu svatva- 
iiivrtti-purvakaih bhagavat-svatva-’nusaihdhauarii tat-tad- 
bhagavad-ajna-kaiiiikaiyo-’cita-’rtha-viniyogam® visesatah 
sva-’carya-bhagavata-bhagavad - vigraha - ksStra - vasana- 
bhusana - dharana - posana - bhoga - vi vaha '’-'di-krt j'esu bha- 
gavan - mandira - nirmanO - ’ddharana - ’disu divya - vimano- 

’ B, anCitma-hiiddhih for anCifmany dtma°. 

- B, taksakatva-hu°. = B, tadUmrntva-buddhih, .Himya-bid. 

^ A, Clear yd -h'atdr^ . 

B, dtha-samhandhas fa^-sandjaudhesr 'niifCipa-^iC, 

’’ We ought to have here Ahlihnannh iranlpu-'pnyO-pvt/ft-rinjdhl. 

B, i liiid-pd ti(t ~ dtdet iiitd-pti Hit- di-fffx hijmI ditci 

« B, kaiiiikarya-i'iniyOyam. 9 B, hhOgya-ryavaMrd-'di. 
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’dyana ^ - divya - gopura-divya-prakara-candana-kusuma- 
tambula-’di-sakala-blioga - saiiipadan:i - ’disu vidyamaiicX- 
’rthaiii pratipadya, vidyamana-putra-mitra-kalatra-ksetra- 
dhana - dhany a - ’di - sabda-’disu sainata - buddlii - 1 j^aga - pur- 
vakarix svabhavika-tadiyatvam anusaiiidhaya, sri-vaisnava- 
’nugato bliutva, aYaisnavan asan-margaii - parityajya, san- 
niarga-vartti bliutva, panca - kala - paras tv abhigamano- 
’padane - jya - svadhyaya - yoga - ’khyesu ^ panca - kalesu 
prasada - pratipattya ca svutvii, sva - ’carya - bhagavata - 
bhagavat - kaimkaryA - ’bh ini visuis, tat - samnidliau - niran - 
tara-Viisa-kutuhalah, sva -’cArya- samnidliau ajnana iva, 
bliagavata-saiiinidliau paratantryaiii, bhagavat-saiiinidhau 
sva - dOsa - ’iiusanidbanaiu, svi'i - ’caryasya sarvajnatam, 
bhagavata -paratvaiii, bhagavat -kalyana-gunaiiis ca ’iiu- 
saihdliaya, ’satsu vyaghva-visa-sarpa-’disv iva bhitah, 
sarva-prakavena tattva-jhesu, sariisara-’disu svasyai ’va 
’dhimataiii vyavrttim ca ’nusaiiidhaya, prapya-tvarita^- 
prapaka-drcHia-'dhyavasaya-janita-nirbharatva - bhusitas, 
tyakta - dehal.i, sva - sprha - saihpadita - nirantara - ’nusaih - 
dheya - sva - raksana - sakti-parania-sila-krtO '• bhutva, pra- 
rabdha-deha-’vasana-paryantam cva 'nusthaiiaih ‘ kurvan, 
purvo - ’kta - rityu - ’tkrtya 'reiradi - gatya haicla - purusa- 
saiiikalpa-prApta-veda- tnia-vihagesvara-vahanena bhaga- 
vata saha bhagavat-tvani-’tisaya-.sanipanna-k<ana-’rdha- 
kala - bhagavat - prapti - saiiipadaka -bhagavan - niargena sa 
prap 3 ’a - desaih priipya nukula - deha - saiiibandha - saihrak- 
saka ® - bhaga vad - anubha va-janita - priti - karita-kaiiiikary 
aisvaryaiii samaprapnOti. 

Iti sri - paramahaiiisa - parivrajaka - ’caryi^- sriman - 
N aray ana - y ati - pra vara - krtav ARTH A-P AN C AE AM 
samaptam. 

* B om. divya-fimand- dyiina. ~ B, asnn-mnrgri-nimfdn, 

A, ydga-'Ichyai [sic]. These, ahluyamanri, etc., are the five Pancaratra 
ceremonies. 

adhijcatfim. ^ Bom. tvarifa. ® A, Icrsnd. 

' 'Uvamanudjidnaih. ^ B om. saihraksakn. 
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XIV 

THE SIBYL AND THE DREAM OF ONE HUNDRED SUNS 

AN OLD APOCRYPHON 


Bv M. CASTER 

TX addition to the more or less accredited ancient 
Sibylline oracles, others circulated, under the name of 
the one or the other ot‘ the Sibyls, which also claimed to be 
of equal authority. The name wa.s a recommendation for 
a .special kind of apocalyptic literature, and the example 
.sot of old of foretelling the future was thereby continued 
for many centuries. The character of this Sibylline Oracle 
was akin to some of the old Apocalypses, in which the 
future was revealed in a symbolical form, and the events to 
come foretold by allegories and signs, which were inter- 
preted by the .Sibyl as b}' one of the prophets of old. By 
connecting such apocalyptic revelations with some ancient 
name and ascribing to men or women of tlie past works 
composed at a much later time, these compositions entered 
into the domain of that ajjocryphal Christian literature 
which made use of old formulas for disseminating new 
teaching and thus prepared the mind of the people for 
untoward incidents. The.se oracle.s were soon drawn into 
the cycle of the Doomsday ; the legends of Antichrist and 
of the Last Judgment were incorporated with the older 
oracle ; and thus an oracle which originally may have 
been a mere forecast of purely political events became 
a religious manifesto, a prophetic pronouncement on the 
course of events, leading up to the final drama. 

Such an apocryphal oracle was then ascribed to the Sibyl 
of Tibur. This was one of the best known among the 
nations of Europe and has been preserved in two ancient 
Latin versions, known as the Sibyl of Beda, one, however, 
dependent upon the other. According to the researches 
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of Sackur, it had assumed its last form in the ninth 
century, though its origin must be mucli older and is to 
be sought in the East. The most prominent feature in 
this oracle is a dream seen by one hundred noblemen on 
one and the same night, in which they saw seven or 
nine suns appearing on the horizon, each one distinguished 
from the other by some peculiarity. The Sibyl is called 
upon to explain the tlream and what the seven or nine 
suns portend. This .srmibolical multiplication of the sun 
and its diverse aspects and manifestations, by which the 
future was to be foretold, and which reijuired an expert 
interpreter, is of Oriental origin. IniportanL events in 
the life of men and nations have often been connected 
with wonderful apparitions and signs in the skies. The 
appearance of the star which led the Magi from the East 
to the cave in Bethlehem is only one of numerous similar 
examples in Oriental literature. The Rabbinical literature 
knows of a brilliant star appearing at the birth of 
Abraham ; and of four stars fighting, three of which 
were swallowed up by one at the birth of Moses. In 
both eases astrologers are called in to interpret their 
significance — in the one case to Ximrod, in the other to 
Pharaoh. 

In the interpretation of those nine suns there was 
a wide scope given to the imagination of the successive 
interpreters and adaptors of the old oracle. For, after 
a lapse of time the same nine suns were represented as 
signifying some such series of events as the writer of 
the time took a more personal interest in. In the West, 
e.g., the history of the Frankish kingdom was read into 
it, and, as will be seen later on, in the East at a later 
period Muhammedan history had to do duty and become 
the object of the prophecy. The authors of these oracles 
were invariably Christians, and therefore the eschatological 
element was joined with the history of the appearance and 
spread of Christianity. 
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The vaticination of tlie Sihyl did not stop at a list of 
succeeding kings, but tlie last of them was to lay 
down his crown at the gates of Jerusalem and thereupon 
was to follow the time of the Antichrist and the final 
struggle, until the Day of Judgment would put an end 
to the rule of evil, and then would be ushered in the 
kingdom of hea\en. It was this final portion which 
assured to the Sibyl the jiopularity which her prophecy 
enjoyed. Professor Bou.sset in his exhaustive study on 
the Antichrist {I)ir Jniichr'i-^f in <1. Uehpfl ieferung d. 
Judf'ntJiunis, etc., Gottingen, PS9,>), has devoted a special 
chapter to the investigation of the relation in which the 
Latin Sihyl of Eeda stands to other compilations of 
a similar nature. He compared it witli that of Ad.so, 
Pseudo-lMethodius, the Syriac homily of Pseudo-Ephraeni on 
the Antichrist, and the genuine writings of Ephraem. The 
date of this apocalyptic prophecy he thus moved upwards, 
first to the time of the irruption of the Arabs into the 
West of Asia and their spread far and wide, then higher 
up to the epoch of Leo the Isaurian (eightli century), then 
the period of Heraclius, the time of the invasion of the 
Huns, the allied nations from Asia, and still higher up to 
the time of the establishment of a Chri.stian emperor on 
the throne of Byzantium. We are thu.s led back as far 
as the fourth century for the latter part of the prophecy. 
Curiously enough, the first part, the vision of the hundred 
suns, is missing in those ancient texts, even in Pseudo- 
Methodius {Orthodoxo<ir(iph<i, Basel, lo55. fols. 387 ff., an 
edition unknown to Bousset and others), and must have 
been lost at an early period, so soon as the legend had 
reached the West of Europe. In the light of Arabic 
version.s of the legend it cannot be doubted that the 
dream of the hundred suns was not only an integral part, 
but the very starting-point. In it lay the justification for 
ascribing the prophecy to the Sibyl and ensuring to it 
a wide circulation. It is precisely this first part which 
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claims our attention. Thus far no old parallels nor any 
link have been shown to exi.st between the oracle of the 
Sibyl of Beda and such Oriental versions as are preserv’ed 
in Arabic and Ethiopian. 

Dr. J. Schleifer’^ has now published for the first time 
these Oriental texts of the Sibylline apociyphoii in Arabic 
and Ethiopian. One of them is a Karshuni text, of 
course Arabic, but written in Syriac characters. The 
editor confines himself primarily to a critical edition of 
these various texts, none of them very old, and yet each 
one interesting in its own way. The Karshuni text, 
the Ethiopian, and then three Arabic texts, are printed 
in ^i^■e pai-allel columns, and so arranged that the 
relation between these texts should be seen at a glance. 
In the foot-notes various readings are carefully noted. 
A minute description of the MSS. used is given, and 
a German translation in three columns. In this trans- 
lation Dr. Schleifer has combined the three Arabic versions 
into one, and given the re.sult of the critical emendation of 
these texts. In the foot-notes to the translation reference 
is made to the Latin Tiburtan Sibyl (Beda), and the book 
concludes with an examination of the relation in which 
these versions stand to one another. They all go back to 
one ancient original, to which the Kanshuni text is most 
closely related, and almost of equal value as the Arabic, 
though differing from the latter sufficiently not to be its 
immediate source. The latest is the Ethiopian, which 
re.sts on a text clo.sely akin, though not identical with, 
Arabic iii. 

This edition of the Oriental versions is of great 
importance for the history of the apoci’yphal tale, which 
has exercised so great an influence upon popular imagina- 
tion, and was at the same time a reflex of the popular 

' Die Erzaeliinng der Sibyl/e. Ein Apokryph nach den Karschunischen, 
Arabischen, und Aethiopischen Handschriften zu London, O.xford, Paris, 
und Rom veroeffentlicht von. (Denkschriften der Kais. Akad. d. 
Wissensch. Wien, vol. liii.) -Ito ; pp. 80. Wien, 1908. 
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naive philosophy of histoiy, wliich sees in the present the 
realization of events foretold in the past, and finds in 
it a source of comfort and hope for the future, lifting 
the people above the temporary trials and holding out 
a promise of reward and of peace everlasting. For it is all 
fore- ordained, and it is part and parcel of the divine 
economy which shapes human life and leads the world 
on irresistibh’ to a final day of judgment, when the 
actions of man will be weitrhed — the good rewarded, the 
evil punished, and the destroyed harmony of the world 
re-established. 

These Oriental texts start with the dream, and the 
interpretation given by the Sibyl brings us down to 
the time of the rule of Al-3Ia’mun and his successors 
(ninth century), possibly also to that of the Crusaders 
and Richard Coeur de Lion. The king immediately before 
the appearance of the Antichrist will be the “ son of 
the Lion ” from the land of the Franks. In some points 
there is a close resemblance between these versions and 
the oldest Latin text. The question naturally arises : 
Where is the connecting link between the Eastern tale 
and its Western parallels, and which is their ultimate 
source ? Dr. Schleifer might liave tuimed his attention 
to this question, the importance of which for the history 
of this apocryphon cannot be gainsaid, but he scarcely 
touches it. The Arabic version rests probably on an 
older Syriac text, for that the book is of Oriental 
origin there cannot be any doubt. The whole setting 
and the detailed history of the Muhammedan Empire 
down to the tenth century and later, exclude the 
possibility of an Occidental origin. No old Arabic book 
has been translated from the Latin. But the Syriac 
itself could hardly be anything but a translation from 
a Greek text. That the Arabic may have been translated 
from the Greek is rather a remote probability, for if the 
book was originally written in Greek it has no doubt 
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reached the Arabs through Syriac mediation. A Cireek 
text M’ould he the natural link betu'een East and West. 
Unfortunately, liithendo no such Greek text has come to 
light ; at any rate, I ani not atvare of its existence. 
I have now discovei’ed another version, udnch may safely 
be taken to represent the hitherto undiscovered Greek 
original. As far liack as 1886, in my H'lxtarij of flu- 
Eitiniini<in Fopuhir Lltcrafure (pp. 668-!)). I have dis- 
cussed at some length an old Rumanian legend of ’■ The 
Sivila and the dream which was .seen of one hundred 
Senators in one night the very same dream of nine 
suns and of the '‘Sivila ’ interpreting the dream to tln' 
emperor. This Rumanian version in its turn is onlv 
a literal translation of a much older Slavonic version, 
which again rests ultimately on a Greek original. All 
the Slavonic and Rumanian a230cryj)ha go back to older 
Greek originals ivhich were as a rule literally translated, 
and then only .sliglitlj’ altered in those details that afi'ected 
their own nation. At times they ventured also — but 
very rarely — upon some small interpolations. A 
comparison between these texts and the oldest Latin 
form of the Tiburtan Sibyl shows the closest possible 
parallelism. No room for doubt is left that the one 
must be dependent on the other, and the internal e\ idence 
goes far to prove the dependence of the Latin on the 
Greek ( = Slavonic) version, iloreover, the whole Slavo- 
Rumanian text is very short, and all the eschatological 
portions, as well as every reference to the Antichrist 
and the Last Judgment, are entirely missing. The intro- 
duction is also very brief, and dithers entirely frijin all 
other versions. Every apocryfilial story or legend must 
be an addition to the lii.story of the Bible. In one wav 
or another it must embolli.sh the narration of Holv Writ. 
By these means the apocryphal story enters the hoh- 
cycle and forms henceforth part of the " Hi.storiated Bible 
Only in the Slavonic version this eoiiuexion -with the 
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Bible is found — a proof of its oreat auti(piity and it'- 
indejiendence of the \\ estern versions. It is an attempt 
to connect the Sibyl with David, whose otispriny she is 
in a niavvellous manner. She is lun-e tlie oldest form, 
if not the oriyin. of tlie leyond of Heine Pedaiujue. and 
p<jssibly the aiice-'tor of "Mother Goose ". Professor 
^h‘sselofsky has studied this cycle exhaustively in his 
Ojuftij jK! /sfiti't/ i‘ti z *' if I hi‘i''f III J i‘i fi'Uil If (11 

pp. dd 1 -d ). There he refers also to the leyend current 
ill the name of the \'enerable Bede, and he shows that 
it ayrees in the main with the Sibylline oracle in 
a Slavonic \ersion, of which a copy had been placed at 
his disjiosal by Buslaex- and L)rino\'. Since then an old 
Slavonic oriyinal and the Kunianian version, of which 
I wrote in my Lilrrntu i'" jxtfxhiyil rmit'iux (Bucharest 
BSiSd, dd7 pp,). ha\e been published by L. IMiletitch 
in the l^hDrii it'll of the Bulyarian ^Minister of Public 
Instruction (vol. ix, Sofia, 18!»d, pp. 177-80). Accordiny 
to Miletitch the Slavonic 1\LS. (now in the Library of the 
.State Archix’es in Bucharest) (.d' the sixteenth Century 
is merely a copy of an older MS. which belonys at 
latest to the fourteenth century. Tlie Rumanian codex 
(in the Library of the Rumanian Academy) from which 
I published many years ayo, also a poition of the 
leyend of Adam and Eve {Rei'i'ifii pciitru ,b 

fdiiluijii', ed. Tocilescu, Buchare.st, i, pp. 78 th), belonys 
to the end of the sixteenth century. It is an almost 
literal translation of the .Slavonic. In a few details it 
dithers from the text published by Dr. Miletitch and 
supplements the latter. I have now tran.slated these 
texts inti) Enylish, followiny in the main the Slavonian 
version as the oldest, and addiny in brackets the 
variants of the Rumanian. I am also reprinting here 
the Rumanian text, for it is preserved in an unique copy : 
the edition of Dr. Miletitch Is unfortunately faulty in 
many passages, and the text is practically inaccessible 
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in the Bulgarian Sbornik. Moi'eover, it is iTritten in the 
old Slavonic or Cyrillian alphabet. I have transliterated 
it and corrected the mistakes which have crept into the 
last-mentioned publication. 

The comparison between these texts and the Latin 
versions of the Sibylline oracles mentioned before proves 
identity of origin and close resemblance in details. The 
description of the nine suns in the Slavonic and in Beda 
and their peculiar appearance agrees in many points. 
The divergence begins with the interpretation, which 
has undergone the greatest possible change. It had to be 
adapted to local exigencies if it was to be of any use, and 
if it was to be believed in as an old prophecy of coming 
events. In the Slavonian, unlike the Latin, the name 
of the great emperor is called explicitly Constantin, which 
might settle one of the difficulties of the Latin texts 
where the names of the kings and emperors are not 
fully given ; they are indicated only by the initial letter, 
and it was left to the imagination of the reader to supply 
the remainder, thus leaving an open field to fantastic 
interpretation and interested guesswork. In other respects 
the Slavonic also differs in the names of the various 
nations that were to make incursions into the western 
world and bring trouble upon the peoples. No doubt, as 
often happens with texts in which the names of ancient 
nations since extinct appear, more modern names are 
substituted by the later copyists for those of the older 
nations that had come and gone. Thus, the Tartars have 
no doubt taken the place of the ancient Huns, and the 
Saracens that of the Persians in the older versions. These 
names indicate the latest date for these Slavo-Rumanian 
versions, and lead us to the time of the invasion of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century, known among the 
nations of Eastern Europe mostly under the name of 
“ Tartars ”. 

Peculiar to these versions is the animosity against the 
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Greeks and the exaltation of the “Iberians” of Armenia, 
whom they describe as a God-fearing, pious, and modest 
nation, just the contraiy to the rapacious, impious Greeks, 
who have changed their faith three times, and are in- 
hospitable and greedy. This no doubt reflects the feelings 
of the Bulgarians, who were in constant warfare with the 
B^-zantine emperors. Tlie author of the translation and 
adaptation from the Greek probably belonged to the sect 
of the Bogomils, who.se chief literary activity centred in 
the translation and dissemination of the old apocryphal 
literature. This predilection for the Iberians ” is found 
also in other apoeiyphal and popular writings which were 
translated from the Greek by the same agencies, the 
members of that famous sect, and then adapted to their 
own peculiar teaching. This may also be the reason why 
some of the eschatological details found in all the other 
versions, and which therefore formed part of the old 
original, are missing in the Slavonic text, and why the 
Archangel Gabriel, who was the special favourite of the 
Bogomils, is introduced as the restorer of peace at the end 
of daj's. I cannot hei’e follow up in greater detail the 
examination and eompari.son of these texts. Until a Greek 
text of this apocryphal tale comes to light the Slavo- 
Rumanian version forms the connecting link between 
East and West. 

The Hlstory of the Sibyl and the Dre.\m of the 
Hundred Senator.s of Rome. 

Tranduted from iltc Old Slavonir and from the 
Rumanian. 

King David was a man of overpowering strength, and 
it oozed out of him. The servant one day wiped the phial 
with some grass, and threw it out, and a goose came and ate 
it. Xo sooner had it eaten it than it laid an egg, and the 
egg burst, and out of the egg came a girl. They told it in 
secret to David, who when he heard of it understood what 
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had happened, and gave orders to hide the child ; and tliey 
hid her away in the land Gorskia (Runi. Ugorsku). (and 
•she grew up and studied), and she was wiser and mure 
heautifid than the whole world, and through her wisdom 
(she obtained the rule over tlie whole land ot Ugorsku), 
and she became the ruler of Home (Rimu), and she 
considered (or, pondered over) the word of the prophets, 
for God had said unto David : “• Of th}- seed will I place 
upon thy throne : ’ and she considered also what the 
other prophecies foretold. And iim- name was Maria, 
but for her wisdom they gave her the name Sivda. And 
.she hoped that from her Christ would Vie born, and she 
kept her vii’giuity for fifty years, until one hundred of 
the great boyars saw a dream, and then iSivila understood 
that it would not come to pass as she had hoped. 

And the boyars came together and said : “ Let us go to 
the Queen and tell her the dream which we have' seen.’’ 
And they came to her and .said : “ May it please your 
Majesty. We the one hundred boyars have had one and 
the same dream.” And Sivila said : *• Tell me the dream, 
and I will endeavour to explain it.” And the barons said ; 

We have seen nine suns rising.” Sivila replied : “ Tell 
me how these suns looked.” And they said ; '■ The first 
sun ro.se clear and gentle, and it was a pleasure for us to 
look at it. The second sun, its light was three times 
darkened and hidden. The third was black, with dark 
ravs round about it. The fourth sun was like flamino- 
dark smoke. The fifth sun was (white) and burning hot ; 
it was difficult for us to look at it. The sixth .sun was 
white as snow. The seventh sun had a blood-red glow, 
and in the midst thereof tliere were hands. The eighth 
sun had soft and clear rays. The ninth was the most 
terrible and awe-inspiring, and hotter than all. " 

The Sivila replied ; “ The nine suns signify nine 
generations (or, periods). The first sun is the generation 
of the Bulgai'ians, who are good and hospitable and true 
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believers ami worship in the Christian faith. The second 
sun sio'ulties the nation of the Creeks for they have three 
times chanyed their faith and mix with other nations ; 
they are fond of money, public.ins (<n', taking bribes), 
ami they betray the kingdom of Cod. The third sun 
signities the Franks ; tliey will (ajnpiier all the nations, 
and frcjiii among them will l)e born a man from two 
nations (two origins or families whose name will be 
Constantin, and he will compier many nations, and he 
will wage great wars on the earth, and signs will be 
shown to liim in the heavens; and he will lift up the 
Creeks, and hi‘ will rais(> an empire among- the Greeks, 
and he will build among them a town, and he will call it 
Xew Jerusalem, a fortress for the Creeks and a resting- 
place for the Saints. And t() his mother the crosses of 
Christ will bt- r..-vealed, and they will perform many 

miracles in the- world. Tlie fourth sun signities the 

Arkadians. wlio will conc[uer the Franks and will take 
Rome. And Rome will again be rebuilt (or, sacked ?), 
and that man will be dnnvucd (die) in the water. The 
tifth sun signitit's the Saracens, who will de.stroy 
Jerusalem and take Syria. The si.xtli sun signities the 
Syrians, who held Jerusalem and lost their throne ; and 
their country will be devastated for tliree hundred years. 
Tilt’ .ses enth sun signities the Jews. A woman will arise 
in their midst and give birth to a child from lieaven, and 
his name will be called Jesus, and the girl tliat will giv'e 
birth to him will remain a pure virgin. His throne is the 

heaven, and the earth his foot.stool. The name of the 

woman is Maria. And all the princes and judges will 
gather together and will hand him over to be crucified, 
and he will be buried, and on the third day he will rise 
and ascend to heaven. And he will send twelve men who 
will spread our faith, and that faith will grow strong, and 
that faith will have dominion from the rising of the sun 
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The Jewish priests and the princes exclaimed then : 
“ Be silent, O our Queen, for we wish to ask thee one 
thing more. Is it po.ssible that God should descend from 
heaven and beget a son from a woman and destioy our 
faith ? ” And the Sivila answered ; “ 0 mj- foolish 
people ! do not wonder at great and marvellous things. 
Consider well in your minds on what do the heavens hang 
and on what is the earth e.stablished that it does not 
move ? Our law is not a good one, and I up till now 
had hoped that the Christ would be born of me, and 
I have kept my virginity for fifty years, but now I know 
that he will not be born of me. 

“ The eighth sun signifies fhe Iberians, a righteous and 
hospitable people (loving the stranger) ; they keep the 
Church and fear God, and (observe His holy Word). 
There is no guile among them, and it is of them that 
God says : ‘ Blessed are the meek ones, (for they will 
obtain salvation).’ The ninth sun signifies the Tartars, 
who shed blood upon the earth, and no one can withstand 
them ; they will eat up the whole earth, and they will 
destroy from among men the name of the archangels 
(and for a time they will be so strong that no nation will 
be able to stand up against them, but in the end they 
will be destroyed from among men by the name of the 
archangel Gabriel). Our God be praised for ever and 
ever.” 


THE RUMANIAN TEXT 

CUVANTU DE PRE INTELEPTA SaVILA 
Davidb prorocul lui duinnezau ave pohta mare cat e.siea 
vratutea lui adeca plodul lui M pune un vas si pica in 
vasb. lara intr’o zi un inasb al lui sterse plodul cu niste 
buruiane, M le arunca afara. Si eM o gansca si manca 
burueanele. Si cum le manca indata ou un ou, .si crepa 
6ul si din ou esi o prunca parte mueresca, si intru ascunsi. 
spusera lui Davidb. (Cum) a auzatb de acasta Davidb 
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bine intelese precuin se iacu. Acieasi zise de ascunsera 
fata aceea intrn pamantul Ugoiscului. Si ea crescu si 
invata carte si fii intelepta iiiai vratos decatb toti 
oamenii ce petrecea in toata lumoa. Si cu intelepciune 
ei dobandi tara Ugorsciihii toata, si inpariiti in Eainb, 
si socotea zisele prorocilor, cum zise duiiinezau lui Davidb : 
'■ Din samanta ta voi pune spre scaunul tan, ’ si a altor 
proroci zisele le socotea. Numele ei era Mai’iea, si pentru 
intelepciune ei ii zisera Sivila. Si trage luidejde ca dintru 
dansa .se va naste Hristos, si feri fecoriea sa in 50 de ani, 
jr'ina cand), vazura o suta, de boeari mari toti un visb. 
Atuncea intelese Sat ila ca nu easte aceea ce nada^jdueake. 

Si sa adunaiA toti boearii si zisera : “ Blaniati la 
inparatesa sit spunem visul ce am vtlzutb.” Si venira catra 
insa si zi.sera ; " Sa crti inparatiea ta, iatft cum avurain 
noi o sutii de boeari ai tai un vis.” Sivila zise : “ Spuneti 
visul si eu il \ oi dizlega.” Domnii zisera : " VAzut-aia 
noao sori rasarindb.” lara Sivila zise : “ Spuneti-mi cum 
era acei .sori.” Ei zi.sora : Soarele dintaiu curat si lin 
rasariea ,si noi foarte cu drag ii asteptam si-1 .socotea(ni), 
2. Al doile soare de trei ori intuneca si .se ascunse lumina. 
11. Al treile .soare cu zari negre pregiur dansul. 4. Al 
patrule .soare ca o para de fum negiA. 5. Al cincile .soare 

albb si fierbinte era noao a-1 socoti. 6. Al .kisele soare 

lumina ave ca zapada. 7. Al .saptele soare cu zare roMe 

si in mijlocb mani ave. 8. Al optule soare zarile lui era 

line .si curate. 9. Al noule soare de toti era mai 
groaznicb spaimati, era .si fierbinte.” 

Sivila zise : “ Noao sori .santi. noao roduri. Cel .soare 
dintai este rodul Balgarilor, buni si lubitori la oa.speti si 
credincosi, si cea drepta credinta crestinesca lui Dumnezau 
au inchinatb. Al doile soare .santb Grecii, cti ei de trei 
ori credinta sa au lepadat-o si cu toate limbile sfl 
amesteca, lubitori de argintb si luotori de adamana 
inparatie lui Dumnezau dedera. Al treile soare santb 
Francii, ce ei vor calca toate limbile, e.si-va dintru dansiiom 
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cle 2 I'oduri, si nuniele lui va ti Constantin, si acola \-a ciilca 
toate linibile si va face razboae niari piv paniantr. si i sa 
vor arata lui semne pro ceri si va radica Grecii. si va face 
inparatie intru Greci, si va zidi intrn dansii cadate si 
sa va chiema lerusalimul non, ocfrada Grecilor si rapaosul 
svantilor, si mani-sa i sa v(jr amta erucile lui Hristos 
ce iale vov face semne multc pre paiminti.. A1 psctrule 
scare acestea santb Arcadei ce vor birui Francii si \'or 
calca Rimul si iara va ti Riniul, si acela oin intr'apa va 
muri. A1 cincile soai’e, acestea santi. Saracinestii (-nenii '), 
ce vor pustii lerusalimul si vor cAlea Siriea. A1 ^t'sele 
scare, acestea silnti. Sirieanii, ce tinura lerusalimul, si 
pierdura scaunul sau si pamAntul lor va ti pustii trei sute 
de ani. A1 saptele scare aci'stea santi. Jidovi.i. Esi-va 
0 mueare dintru dan.Mi si va na^te tin din ceri si-i vor 
zice numele lui Isus, si fata cea ce va naste va ti tot 
fecoaril curata ; scaunul lui iaste Cerinl. iara pamantul 
iaste asternutb picoarelor lui. Numele fecoarei va ti 
Mariea, aduna-sil-vor toti domnii si toti giudecatorii, 
si-1 vor da spre rastignire, ingropa-l -vor pre diinsul si 
a treea zi va invie si sa va sui in ceri : si va trimite 
12 barbati si aceea legea noastiA vor rasapi, .si a lor lege 
vor intari, .si aceea lege va inparilti de la ra.saritul .soarelui 
pana la apus. ’ 

Atuncea zisera popii jidovesti si toti boearii : '■ Nai, 
taci inparatiea ta, ca inca una te vom intreba. Poate 
aceea a ti, sa pogoara duinnezau din ceri si sa sa nasca 
din fecoara si sa spargil lege noastra ? ” Atuncea Savila 
a zis : O nebun rodul inieu cel mare si minunatb ! nu 
va mirareti de acasta, ci .socotiti cu intelepciune voastra, 
ci socotiti pre ce sta cerinl auinati. si pamtintul intariti, si 
neclatii, ; iara legea voastra nu spre bine sta, ca si eu 
piina acum m’ani nadajduiti. ca dintru mine sa va naste 
Hristos si inie-ain ferit fecoriea niea in -50 de ani, iarii 
acmu cunosci. ca nu-s eu aceea. " 

A1 optule scare, acestea .s;inti. Iverii derepti si iubitori 
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la uasprti, li'jsereca pazcisc-ii. (_le (luiiuie/.au sc teiii si 
cuviiiifli’ svilitiL-i sale cavca. si pctivc fava di,' rautatf, 
i iHiora ca aeestora le zice dumaezau : " Ferice la ceea 
ct‘ se jild'ca aci'ca \ (ii- dobandi spasciiiea. A1 iKjule soare, 
a(_a-«'a santi. Tatarii cc varsa saii^’e pro paiiianti, si iiiinea 
iiiaintea lor im \ur sta. iii;iiica-\'or tuate piralo si pana 
la () \roiiio atata puterc \or avd cati. iniiaiiitd lor din 
limbi niiiioa iiu sa va puti- protivi . lara caiidi, va li pre 
urma cn nuinoli- lui arlianm-l ( bu riil iar dij(n) oameni 
vor pi-ri. — Slava parintrlni si tiiulni si dnhnliii s\anti,. 
acum si pnrurd, si intru \>’‘cii do \'ecii aiuiii. 
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THE BRAHMINS OF MALABAR 


By K. RAMAVARMA RA.IA, B.A.. M.R.A.S. 

rpHE lofty chain of the Western Ghats hears much the 
same relation to the land of Bhargava - ksetra,- 
a Sanskrit name of the coastal country of Kerala or 
Malabar, as the gigantic Himalayan range bears to the 
land of Bharata-varsa, or the Indian continent as a whole. 
This liuge and imperviou.s mountain-barrier, shutting off 
the low-lying seaboard region from the high table-land 
of the Deccan behind, has made it a separate world in 
every respect. The face of Nature, Yvith its luxuriant 
growth of palms nurtured by the abundant tropical 
monsoons, differs from that of any other part of the 
Indian Peninsula. The language, Malayalam, though 
a branch of Dravidian speech, is confined to this region. 


' Note fiy Professor Macdonell ; “This article is a result of my 
Indian tour, in the course of which I stayed, in December, 1907, at 
the Residency on the island of Bolghatty, near Ernaculam, Cochin 
State. The writer, with whom I had previously been in corre- 
.spondeuce, had two long interviews with me there. He is a graduate 
of Madras University and the author of a small collection of essays 
on .some highly problematic questions of mythology, etymology, and 
race, entitled Coinparatire Studies (Madras, 1908, pp. i~), of which he 
has presented a co])y to the Royal Asiatic Society. I found him 
eager for advice as to how to set about some line of research which 
his knowledge qualified him to pursue. I suggested to him an account 
of the Brahmins of Malabar, about whom little is known in Europe, 
and with whose life and literature he himself is personally familiar. 
Setting to work on this task he completed it last year, when he sent 
me his manuscript. This I have revised and prepared for publication 
in the form of the present article, adding a few footnotes of my own. ’ 

- In allusion to the legend that this country was created or reclaimed 
from the sea by Bhargava Rama for the purpose of free distribution 
among the Brahmins whom he is said to have brought and settled here, 
in sixty-four villages, in order to expiate the sin of having exterminated 
the Ksatriya dynasties thrice seven times. 
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Tile pre-Aryan popuhition. isolated for many centuries, 
retained tlieir ancient institutions and customs, such as 
polyandry and matriarchy, some of which have survived 
unmoditied doivn to the present day. Into this reyion 
Arvan Brahmin colonists migrated, settling down in it 
perhaps fifteen centuries ago. T’hcy, too, suffered the late 
of isolation, tvhich hecame so complete that they contented 
themselves -with local substitutes for the holy (hinges 
and (daya, the sacred city of the north — M'ith the rivin- 
Nila, otheinvise called the Bliarata or Ponnani, and the hilly 
hamlet of Tirunelli, t.'ut off thus from their brethren in 
other parts of India, they formed themscb'es into a distinct 
caste — a caste formed by migration, as Sir H. Risley 
M’ould express it — chiefly knoMui as Nambfitiris. The 
first part of this tvord is iidmlm, - faith " or knoM'ledge 
being the Dravidian eiiuivalent in sense of the Sanskrit 
veda, “sacred knowledge.” This name, as m'cII as tlu' 
corresponding Sanskrit Brahmana. is extended in Malaliar 
to include Brahmins of an inferior order who are not 
entitled to study the Vedas, though enjoying certain 
Cjiiasi-Brahminical pri\ileges. The latter are excluded 
from the scope of this paper, which M ill confine itself to 
desci’ibing the Vedic .section of the Brahmin community 
of Malabar. 

In order to understand fully the internal structure of 
this caste, it is nece.s.sary to be familiar M'itli the order 
of precedence recognized among these Vedic Xambutiris 
and the privileges on Mdiich that precedence is based. 
The section called Aghuvancheri Thampurakkal (M'liich 
is the combined family name and title of the members 
of a single Nambutiri house) occupies the highest rung 
of the social ladder. Even the (nati\e) rulers of the 
land pay homage to the members of this house by inviting 
them to their courts as M’ell as by visiting them to shoM’ 
their respect in person. Next in order come the 
remaining noble iadhiin) houses. These Brahmin chiefs 
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are said to liave been at the head of the theocracy of 
ancient Malabar. They are norv mostly the rich land- 
lords, havine- armed retainers to attend on them and 
scorning to serve a.s priests. It is doubtless for this 
reason that sacrifices have become obsolete among them. 
The Bralimins of the third grade are called Asyas. They 
are not all of ei[nal status, but are arranged in the 
following' gradation : — 

A. (1) The Bhattavrtti Brahmins, or those who are 

supposed to be proficient in the Sastras of 
Grammar, saci'iticial lore (I^arvu niiniil inxO). and 
Vi'ilTi ; 

(2) The Agnihotra Brahmins, or those who ha^■e the 
right to perform sacritices. 

B. (1) Bralimins wl\o are eligilde for service as T'edic 

teachers ; 

(2) Brahmins who are eligible for admission into the 
order of Sannyasis or ascetics. 

C. (1) Brahmins entitled to services as Pujaiis or niinis- 

trants (but not as Tantris or temple priests) ; 

(2) Brahmins entitled to the bare right of Vedic 
study. ^ 

All the titles and privileges I ha\e mentioned are 
supposed to lie hereditary. Instances are, however, not 
wanting of interchange of status between Asyas and 
Adht'as, that is to sav. of members of the former class 
becoming members of the latter, and vice versa. 

In order to describe and illustrate the village organization 
of the Brahmins of Tfalabar, I propose to select three 
well-known and typical villages (<//v7ai«s) ; fl ) Chovx aram. 
(2) Perunianam. and (d) Iriiijalakudai. In each of these 

' Accunliim- to aiKitlier view the ttvo -ul>di\ isu.ii-. of tlji- C class are: 
(1) those entitled to the full right of Vedic study ; (-2) those entitled to 
tile pel f 01 malice of tem[ile set vice as 1 ujinis and to the haie tight of 
Vedic .study. 
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are found Nambutiri householders, who are not only entitled 
to perform, but have actually performed or still perform, 
the Vedic sacrifices (e.g. Ar/nihotra, Jsfi, Agnixtoma, and 
Atirdtra). Each contains two families of hereditary 
Yaidikas or sacrificial priests (or altogether six Yaidika 
families) who are at the same time the highest authorities 
on all religious, social, or caste rules, entitled also to 
prescribe the expiatory procedure for the violation of such 
rules. Each of these villages further possesses an endowed 
institution called the Sabhdmath (assembly college), which 
is said to have been originally intended for training the 
Brahmin youths of the village in sacrificial lore and priest- 
craft, but the net income of which is now divided among 
its managing trustees, the Karmis (those who have actually 
performed any of the sacrifices other than the daily 
Afjnihotra). The Karmis have an additional source of 
regular income in the funds set apart for annual distribution 
among them, and called Karmi-tJuinam = Karmi-sthdnam 
(“ sacrificers’ share”). Hence they are sarcastically, but 
perhaps truly, described as “performing sacrifices for 
livelihood only ”. Bkutta-vrtti, or the status of the 
Bhattas, is the hereditary privilege of many a Nambutiri 
of these villages, qualifying him for putta-thdnam, the 
vernacular form of hhatta-sthdnam (“ scholars’ share ”), 
or a share of the sum divided annually among a certain 
number of the Bhattas of each village, but originally 
meant only for those who had studied and acquired 
proficiency in either MimCnnsd (according to the Bhatta 
or the Prabhakara system), Vedanta, or Vydkarana 
(grammar). These subjects could be studied in a class of 
endowed Sabhdmafhs different from those in which 
sacrificial priests were trained. There is still in existence 
a math of the former kind, which has a few pupils on 
its roll and possesses a library of old Grantha MSS., 
including, as I am told by the present head of the insti- 
tution, several volumes that originally belonged to the 
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learned Payyur Bhattatiris of old, and. after their death, 
found their way into this 

W hat is conniion to all the households of a villaj^’e is its 
patron deity. The villagers are regarded as once ha\ ing had 
a voice in the nianageinent of his temple and the property 
hehmging to it. On the otlierhand.the characteristic features 
of a typical village community, sucli as equality of holdings, 
tlieir customary management and periodical redistribution, 
communal lands, hereditary village officers, and so forth, 
are all absent, having perhaps been swept away by lapse 
of time. The houses are not clustered together nor built 
in rows with stri.'cts between them, as in the adjoining 
Tamil country, but are .scattered far and widte many of 
them being situated miles away from the central village 
temple. They are built in gardens fenced on all sides. 
Their plan is rectangular, the four blocks which enclose 
the rectangular central courtyard being supposed to con- 
stitute four tenements .separated from one another by some 
conventional contiT\anct.‘ <.)f native architecture, such as 
a beam, a narrow passage or corridor, so as to prevent 
pollution from one to another by contact. The traditional 
explanation of this plan is that a Brahmin can by this 
(h'vice provide separate lodgings for his four wives taken 
from each of the four castes. But tradition fails to 
supply specitic instances of such a ju’aetice. The village 
of Panneur, which was once a rival to Chovvarana and 
held in high esteem as a centre of culture, is now under 
the ban of perpetual degradation for a very sacrilegious act 
which the villagers are accu.sed of having committed in the 
distant past — the burning of the idol of their patron deity 
(the nuvJut-niarti or Boar incarnation of Visnu) and the 
spoliation of his temple. Similar interesting traditions 
account for the peculiarities of other villages, but they are 
too numerous to be included in this short paper. 

Onlv the first three Vedas {tri-vldiju), the Rig-, Yajus-, 
and Sama-, are current among the Xambutiris. The first 
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two have a larger following than tlie last. The Sainaveda 
is, indeed, confined to a dozen or two households only, all 
of which belong' to the school of the Jaiiniihvas. dhe 
Kausitaki and the Asvalav'ana .sections of the Xainl)utiris 
have one and the same Sainhita text of the Rigveda, but 
•sejRirate Brahmanas and Siitras. For the advanced study 
of the Eie-veda there exist two rival colleges, or rnaflis, the 
one at Trichur and the other at Tirnnavaye, each managed 
by its hereditary Yadhyan or managing teacher. These 
ancient endowed iu.stitutions are respectively patronized 
by the Raja of Cochin and the Zamorin of Calicut, the 
heads of the two rival kingdoms of ancient Yalalwr. 
Almost every year pupils from these rival colleges meet at 
the Temple of Kadavellore and whole-heai't(‘dly compete 
for the verdict of proficiency. The .syllabus coii.sists of 
the text of the Rigveda in the four forms of the Pnihi- 
■pdth/i, Kramo-pdfha, JotCi-patha, and Ro.thd.-jxlflui. The 
last, which is the most complicated and difficult mode of 
recitation, is based on the second (/.■/•ouio) method. It 
may be described thus ; if one (intx or half-verse consists 
of four words a, h, c, d, the.se must be grouped in the 
following order ; ha, ah, he, cha, ah he, ed, dcha, and 

ah, he, cd, and d. The symbolic representation and teaching 
of the Fadapadiu and the more elaborate methods of 
recitation based on it seem to be peculiar to, if not 
a special invention of, the Xambiitiris of Malabar. All 
the verses that are analy.sed in the Pada text, and thesr 
only, are mechanically reproduced with exactness, being 
communicated and taught by means of a series of finger 
and palm signs or symbols resembling those of the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. This course also is taught in the 
two Vedic colleges I have mentioned. 

The text of the Yffijurveda current among the Xam- 
biitiris is that of the Taittiriya school of the so-called 
“Black” recension of this Yeda. Its xVpastamba .sub- 
division is said to have existed in Malabar till not ^•er\• 
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1(1110- ;io(), Imt is now extinct. Almost all the Yajurvcrlif 
Xainbutiri families belong to the Baudhayana school, the 
reinaining few I't'pivseiiting tlie BadhiTlaka ^ section. The 
latter I am inclim'd to regard as the followers of the 
\ adhuna .Sutra mentioned by Mahadeva in the intro- 
duction to his eommentary on the Kalpa .Sfitra of .Satva- 
sfulha Hiranyakesin.-’ Tlie only difference now exi.sting 
between these two schools — the Liaudhayanas and the 
Badhrdakas — is to be found in their \'edic ritual and 
ceremonies, not in their Vedic texts, both the .Samhita 
and the Bnllimana Ir-ing the same for both. 

The period of Bi‘iiJr,ii(.i-car//ii or pupilage, from the 
se\-enth to the fifteenth year inclusive, of every Nanil>utiri 
youtli is wholU' devoted to the learning of his Veda by 
lieart, tliough some discontinue tlie study afterwards and 
ewui forget what they liaxe already committed to memory. 
C'onsiderably more than half the Xambutiris, indeed nearly 
T.j per cent., can recite tlie Samhita texts of their respective 
Vedas.'' Much smaller is the number of those well-vei'sed 
in the and the more elaborate methods of 

recitation. One or two may even be found who can recite 
more than one Veda. Tho.se who have committed the 
Bnlhinanas to memory are limited in number. The ^ edic 
te.xts are not only learned by heart, but are also practically 
applied, liotli in everyday religious observances (.such as the 
BcddliyCii/ii. or the B rtih utu-ydj no ), and in the great \ edit- 
festivals held in the temples, such as the ^ arani, drisandha. 
Othfikottu, Pahehasandha, and others. The Xambutiris 
intonation (not accentuation) in chanting the ^ edic hymns 
is peculiar, differing much to the car from fhat of the 

' Oil Brulliula 11 ' the name ot a tamily see Hall'.' Iiirle.x to the UH.lln- 
[irajihy of tht In/hun (Calcutta. IS.ta), p. 112, and 

'Biirnell's Cntalo'jin of tin SnnsJn-lt ilSS. nt Tmijon, pi). tIT, 122. [A. A. At.] 

- .See tVebei-'.s HiOorij of Unn.-knt L 'lh rntnrt, second edition, London, 
lSS-2, ]i. ItHt, 

= The Raja ot Cochin iiifoiined me that at least :loOO Brahmins in his 
State can recite the whole of a single A eda. [A. A. AI.] 
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Brahmins in other parts of India. Their cnstoms and 
observances also diverge in many respects from those 
prevailing elsewhere. Some of the mon- important of 
these peculiarities I will here indicate. 

1. The tuft of hair is worn on tlie top or (U'own of 
the head. 

2. Not more than one sacred thread is ever worn at tlie 
same time. 

3. The dress of both sexes mast be made of white cotton 
cloth. 

4. The eldest son alone is allowed to marry. The 
object of this restriction seems to Itave been to prevent 
the family being divided into branches. The inevitable 
result was polygamy, subject to the restriction that 
a Brahmin cannot marry another wmnan while he lias 
three tvives alive or during the lifetime of his sacrificial 
partner (po.tnl). His brothers, however, may marry if 
there is a sufficiently cogent reason, such as lack of issue 
on the part of the eldest brother, or exchange of girls 
in marriage to avoid the necessity of cash payment to 
a bridegroom as a doM'iy. Otherwise they are " to live 
a life of strict celibacy’’ as SnCdako.s (tho.se who have 
completed the period of studentship) ; but they generally 
lead a licentious life by freely contracting what are called 
fugitive alliances with the rvomen of the Marumakka- 
thayam or matriarchal families. 

5. The marriage of girls after attaining puberty, and 
even at a more advanced age, is not only permitted but 
is common. Infant marriage is unknown. 

G. The marriage is consummated very soon after the 
wedding ceremony, generally on the fourtli day. This is 
also the custom in the rare cases in which girls are mari'ied 
before they attain the age of puberty. 

7. A form of marriage knoMui as Saj‘v<i-.sra-dunir,a 
(“ gift of one’s entire possessions ”), not recognized in the 
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. but based on Vasistha's foniiula. " I give unto 
tliee this \irgiii (who lias no brother), decked witli 
ornaments, and tlie son who shall lie liorn of her shall bt‘ 
uiy sou, " is still in force among the Xambutiris ; and the 
adoption of a son in the elsewhere obsolete Di:a[/<limi- 
si/ii ifii iiii form, that is, as the sou of two (the natural 
and the adoptive) fathers, is the one current in Malabar. 

!S. The Xambfitiri women's life is regulated according 
to the strict dosha .system of female seclusion. Their 
noses are nei er bored, and their ornaments are far from 
showv. attractive, or fashionable. The punishment for 
unchastity is excommunication, following upon the con- 
fession of the guilty Woman and of her male partner in 
the sexual crime, after an elaborate investigation, which 
includi's what is km.iwii as (hi xl -r ayi ]‘(i or “ examination of 
(her Xayar) maidservant ". 

!). The corpse of the dead man is burned in his own 
couipi.)und, not lieing conveyed to a common crematorium. 

10. Snl(hllti(.'(. or (haith anniver.sai-ies, are performed on 
the star-day (nah'^df m ). on which the person died, and not 
on the lunar dav {titli(). of his death, unless both coincide. 
There are. however, a few exceptions to tins rule. 

Besides the customs I have mentioned there are many 
special rules regulating the ablutions, observances, and 
ceremonies of daily life, which are. generally speaking, 
performed with care and punctiliousness, and seldom 
neglected or wilfully violated. 

From what I have said it would appear that, as far as 
the religious side of life is concerned, ancient tradition is 
liy no means neglected among the Brahmins of IMalabar ; 
f(')r Vedic study, inasmuch as it consists of learning the 
■\'edas by heart, may be said to flourish among them, and 
Brahminical rites are still carefully observed. On the 
other hand, general Brahminical learning and culture are 
in a state of decline. For the SahlidiKuth^ have become 
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lifeless iii'-titutions. rarely resorted to. and hardly utilized 
as they were intended to be, wliile the I'cli^ious endow- 
ments no longer fulfil their orig’inal eetucational purpose. 

I can now proceed to describe briefly what the Xambfitiri 
Brahmins have preserved of their ancient literature and 
science down to the present day. 

Bhargava Eama, the Brahmin wai-rior. the mythical 
creator of 3Ialabar. is also regarded as its first lawdver, 
and the author of a special code for IMalabar. known as 
the BhCvi'gunj. Bmrti. It exists now only in name, for no 
copy of it has ever Ijcen found in any libraiy yet seai’clied. 
It is, however, cited as the chief authoiity followed by 
Saiikara in his abridged code, the 

sibl, of which the first part, in twelve chapters, l\as been 
published in Malayalam cliaracters, and in which are 
noted the peculiar customs and ob.servances current in 
ilalabar. The .Sankara to whom this work is attributed 
has, however, by no imnxns b(,‘en proved to be identical 
with Sri Saiikaracarya,^ the versatile and encyclopedic 
genius of ancient IMalabar. 

There are .six ancient native authorities who are 
consulted in regard to sacrificial and domestic 

(r/rhyu) ceremonies and allied subjects. Thekkad Yovia- 
tiri and Erkara Brahman are specially connected with 
the Kausitaki school. Parangode and Mazhamgalam 
follow the .system of Asvalayana, the latter also that of 
Baurlhayana. Puthumana Chomatiri belonos to the 
school of Asvalayana, and Kovad to that of BadhCdaka. 

As regards the study of the speculative and philo- 
sophical portion of AYdic literature contained in the 
Upanishads, the people of Alalabar, with pardonable 
pride, claim its great exponent, Sankaracarya, as a native 
of their country. He is regarded as a divine teacher, 

^ In fact, he is more probably Sankara Bhatta, son of Xarayana, 
author of the Sarm-dhayma-jjrnhKu, a woik ot which tlieic is a MS. iii 
the India Office Library. [A. A. AI.] 
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a pi'oplii-'t, an ineuniution ui‘ Siva, a^ (jue whose iiiissioii 
it wa-. tei ^taiip) ont heresy, reform reliyirai, and regenerate 
society. The revival of ascetieism. and the cousepuent 
estalilishineiit of the (jrder of Sannyasis, or relio-ioits 
iiH.nidlcaiits, and tlieir endoM’ed nioflcs at Trieliur and 
elsewhere in IMalahar, are staudiny witnesses of his 
prtjpayanda of religious reform. 

•Special attention was paid in former days to the study 
of Astronomy (including Astrology) in Malabar. The 
folloM'ing are the most authoritative works on the subject 
produced in the country. (1) The JDiivAiJliijaijT is an 
elaborate commentary on the first ten chapters of Vartiha 
-Mihira's by Thalakkolathur Bhattatiri ; 

(2) the Aruuhli'itjiji.i is a commentary on Arya- 

bhata ; (3) the Tn nKji’dlni is a treatise on com- 
putation : (4) the (.rrnho.t/ii-'n.irnu.i/d is a Avork dealing 
with the " determination of eclipses The last three 
treatises (2-4), as tvell as anotla.'r. the S i<hlhil)ita-di.( I'pano. 
(5). were all written by Ivelallore Xilakantha Cliomatiri 
(Sijinayaji, 'one Avho has performed the Soma sacritice')- 
In addition to the.se are to be mentioned the Milnai-n'- 
ijii.li (til (6) on ■■ mental calculation by Puthumana 
Cliomatiri tSomayaji), and the KiUd-ilIpakii (7) or 
'■ Lamp of Times”, by Mazhamgalam. There are, besides, 
many minor textbooks on Muliartu tdivisioii of time), 
Pruind. (asti'ological inquiry), Jdtaka (horoscope), and 
( tan ita (calculation 

^ Medicine and surgery have been from early times the 

hereditarv professions of ^ aidya (medical) families 
Avho have not only practised but taught, and thus 
popularized, the .sA-stem of Aj/ur-i-eda, or medical science, 
introduced into Malabar from elscAvhere. Xo indigenous 
Sanskrit Avorks of any importance on this subject are, 

^ hoAA’ever, knoAvn to me. 

‘ Cf. Alt’. Stluinu Pillai's aiticlt; ou Ar.valihata in the hnliaa liicifir, 
July, 1905. 
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Temple ceremoaies and kindred topics connected with 
idolatiy, including-- the principles and rules of temple 
construction, form the .subject-matter of what are known 
as Tanfra-fiririifhiis. Of tlie.se. the most important 
indigenous work i.s the Taittra-'^d.iniicciii/n, by Chenna 
3Iangalatli Narayanan Xambutiri, liimself a Tantri, or 
temple-priest (not one of the Pujiiri or ministrant class), 
as Well as a Mantra-vadi or magician, who also seems to 
be the author of a commentary on the Krli/n-Kd I'd 
(“Essence of Magic’ ). The luiij-cd i/a- is said to form 

a .supplement to the Tatitra-KH inm-cinjd . Another class 
of Granfli'is', closely related to that just described, are the 
Mantl’d •fii'diitliiiy, or treatises dealing with spells, their 
intrinsic value, their u.se, and so forth. The well-known 
and often puoted standard work on this subject is the 
Frapd ilrd-mm (“E.s.sence of the World”), by Sri-Sankara- 
carya, who is also the reputed author of a number of 
Stotms or .short prayer-books, such as the Sdunddri/d- 
laliurl, the Bhnjd.idja-pmijdta-^totrd, and the Dal’.B nd- 
murty-astdl'd m} To this la.st class belongs the rdijdii Tya. 
by Narayana Bhattatiri of the Meppathur family. It is 
an abridgment of the Blidijandd Pnrdiia, addressed in the 
form of prayers to the god Narayana in the Gurmavur 
Temple. It is e.specially current among such castes as are 
not entitled to read the original Burana. One of its 
commentators, Desamangalath Variyar, belongs to one 
of these castes. Kulasekhara Bhiipa, mentioned as the 
author of the well-known Mnlcundd-nidld and of some 
other Btotras in the Catalogue of the Palace Library at 
Trivandrum, seems to have been a native hvmn-writer 
belonging to a roval house.- 

* Aufreclit in his Cntnloijii^ CutnJoiioi-uM eiiumeriite.-, more tluai tift\' 
Stofra.- attributed to .Saukaracarya. He there give^ a list of iiearlv auo 
works attributed to the .same scholar, who is reputed to have died at the 
age of .32 I [A. A. M.] 

- He is perhaps identical with the KuUsekluuavarma Blifipa mentioned 
below. 
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Sanskrit i;raimiiar has always been a favourite subject 
of study in illalabar. The Koodallore or Xareri Xainbutiri 
house, which possesses one of the oldest and best nianu- 
script lil)i'aries in iVlalabar, has Ijeeii a welcome resort foi- 
all jter.sons wishing to devote themselves to this branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The following indigenous works under 
this head may be noted here. The Pi’iikrhiu -sai'V(i'<cuni 
(I) and an incomplete commentary (2) on Kaiyata's 
are both by X’arayana Bliattatiri. 
The S<(i'r<i-pri(fi/iiii<i-ini'ilil, by Sankarficarya, nientioned 
in the Catalogue of the Palace Library at Trivandrum, 
seems to be known outside ilalabar liy only one entry 
in ( )ppert s T/sts <>T Soas/tr/f J/on n.scin.pS' i n Pru'iiti 

Lib I'll I' I IS nf Siiuflii I'll IikIiii} 

Under the comprehensive heading of general poetical 
and jtrose literature, including the Court epics, lyric.s. and 
dramas, as well as the class of writing's known as Cn minis 
and P rahnndlins, -written partly in prose and partly in 
verse, mention might be made of many modern books, 
some of them by author, s .still living, but in this brief 
.sketch I can only refer to old standard works. The 
Ascii i'i/ii-criilCrrnnn i, hy Sakti-bhadra, the Saraca I'limi and 
the Siihliadi'Ci -dhn mnnjaya - oi Kulasekhara-varma Blitipa, ’ 
are the three dramas that are even now acted according to 
local stage-lore by the native Xata caste, the Chakkyars, 
who are said to be the representatives in Malabar of the 
Puriinic Sudas, or story-tellers, and in this capacity entertain 
their audiences on festive occasions with Puranic tales 
humoroiislv related, and in so doing instruct their heaiers 
with moral sermons, lor ■which the texts are generalle 
chosen from P ridjn iidhcis and C'li iiiiiHs. In the Catalogue 

' Vol. i, p. ioS, Xo. oTOl, as exi-ting in the private library ot 
Ainiasvanii, at Srivalliputtur, in the Tinnevelly Uotriet. [A. A. it.] 
'-'The only drama with this title in AiifrechtV Cmnl'sjin Ciifrilo;ior,i „i 
is there .stated to be by (iururitma Kavi. [A. A. Ah] 

• Identified by tradition with tlie Cheraman Peruinal or one ot the 
Pernnial rulers of ancient and undivided Kerala. 
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of the Palace Library at Trivandrum, Narayana Bhattatiri 
is mentioned as the author of several Pruhnndhas : and 
the 2[dnn.r/;ila Campd was composed by a Zamorin of 
.Malabar. 

The 'svell-known old Kavyas are the Srl-liiyini of 
Sukumara and the Yad]iPth 'ir(i-rijajj(( of Pathath Vasudeva 
Bhattatiri. who belonged to the village of Pennnanam. 
The or “ Parrot’s Me&.sage ”, is a lyrical poem, 

similar in metre, diction, and.subject to Kalidasa’sdhY//(od(7/o. 
It M'as written by a poet of the Karingainpilli Xambiitiri 
family, Laksmidasa as he calls liimself, and was commented 
on by a scholar of the Zamorin’s familj’. The authorsliip 
(jf the Amii.m-.'s<itaka, “The Hundred Stanzas of Amaru,” 
is, like that of so many other work.s, attributed to Sri 
Saiikaracarya, wlio, before establishing liis claim to encyclo- 
pcedic knowledge, had to prove his proficiency in erotic 
science also. The Ki'iiia-ndfnl-iijii (in IMalayrdam Krsijdt- 
farn) is a lyric drama of the GiUi-gorinda. tj'pe, whicli tvas 
composed by a pious Zamorin of old. It is even now acted, 
especially in tlie southern district of Britisli Malabar, not 
l)y meniber.s of the profes.sional ca.ste, but by men specially 
trained for the purpose. 

The foregoing sketch of the in.stitutions and literature of 
the Brahmin.s of 3Ialabar is meagre, and largely based on 
traditional knotvledge. Before an e.Nhau.stive and critical 
account of them can be written, every manuscript librarv, 
and there are many such in Malabar, must be carefully 
and patiently searched, and all rare works believed to be 
of indigenous origin, together M-ith the natit'e traditional 
lore and the current chronograms (astronomical formulas 
recording the dates of great and memorable events), must be 
subjected to a thoroughly systematic and critical examina- 
tion, an undertaking for which I am not sufficiently 
well equipped. This will indeed be a huge task, which 
nothing short of an organized cntei'prise will succeed 
in accomplishing. 
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111 eunclusiun, I wish ouly to add that almost all the 
ah(_)\i'-meiitiimfd departments of leaviiiiie are also well 
represented liv standard textbooks in the vernacular 
Malayalam literature of tlie country. I would also point 
out as noteworthy the fact that the Malayalam texts 
dealine witli the Vedic ceremonies and kindred topics have 
ac(|uived a semi-Vedic sanctity, and are treated as sacred 
literature.^ 

‘ Fui'ttii.1 iiihji m,it mn mi tlie 'utiject ot tlic [laiier will te touinl in the 
tolloNMnit jiuliliedtioii' . ( 1 ) -Mr. Faweett'-' mouiwuijili on the Xiinihiiilii', 
-M.nli'cis -Museum Bulletin, \ol. in ; rJ) the olil District Alanunl of British 
.MuLiliiir anil tlie rei eiitly |iuhlolie'l District i la/ettecr. .Malahar ami 
.Aiijeiifio ; lo) the Travancore .State Alauiial. o vol'.. Tiivamlnim, 
UlUh : yVe t Mi'iis iif' < 'm’/trit, 

lltnl. more especially tliat of (.’ochiii, chapter Mil, on Caste. Tnhe, 
111 Baoe. 


f' 
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THE AHUNA VAIRYA. WITH ITS PAHLAVI AND 
SANSKRIT TRANSLATIONS 


'mif I H f’ '1 li'Olil y/. IlS. ) 

r>v ri:oFKss()it lawuexc’k .mills 

IX. A ailditional word upon tlie PuJihiri. 

S<i and Ft Coiiuiientarias is needed here. 

It has Ijeeu soiiietime.s carele.ssly supposed that all the 
eoimneiitaries upon the Avesta an.' tliose winch appear 
in the secondary staye of the Ave.sta lanyuaye. with their 
Sdiiskrif and F<'r^i<riL translation, hut of tlii.s Ahuuinyr 
we have at Yasua XIX an interesting discu.ssion of 
a N'ery representative character, and in the original Ai'i-Aii. 
lanyuaoe, thonyh it is not iinpo.s.sibly, yet I think hardly 
prohahly, a retrauslation from an extinct F<ihliiri original. 
A translatii')!! of its Airs-tii text into Enylish will be 
found in the thirty-tirst volume of the Sacred Fdoks of 
the EdA at the place desiynafed by the paye number. 
This t('xt itself is actually a commentary upon the Avesta 
AJninarer, but it has also — as said above — in due course, 
its own .separate and entirety PdJdacl translation-text 
in the body of the Pahhiri Yasna, which has been edited 
by the present writer with all the MSS. collated, and 
in its deciphered form, in the Zeifschrift der Beutscheii 
Morfii' iddudiKeld'ii (desellseJiiift, Band vi, a translation of it 
into English haviny followed in the JRAS. ; and it — this 
Pdlddi-i translation-text — has also its own Sanskrit trans- 
lation in the course of iYe/’yo-su ay/; '.s translation at the place, 
with its Persld/ii translation, like those of the Ga^ic Sections, 
which appear in my addition of the Gatlias. The treatment 
of their oriyinal, the Avesta-Ahuiua in both this Acesfa 
Commentary upon the Aresfa-Ah a na and in its — this 
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Arrstii Couiiiientaiy’s — translation into Pnhhiri — alway-. 
ot course, a necessary distinction — is somewhat artiticial 
and eri'atic when regarded as a tentatively e.Kact and 
exhaustive exposition ; hut it has, perhaps all tlie more 
its own interest, in sjrite of that very nece.ssary defect 
if nut in conse(iuence of it, as being a tine sp(.'cinien of 
tire products of tlie later Sa.sanian .schools ; and, as may 
be seen above, it is unexpectedly important on account 
of some of its expre.ssions, which liave cri-ati'd mucli 
discussion in the matter of the lustory of the Christian ' 
Ldiios Doctrine.^ But this Za.ud. or Coi'imirnfii ri/, npo]i 
the AJiuyia Yairya- in the Ar,:f<tii language, etc,, at 
Yasna XIX need not detain ns here, as I have just giN en 
above in this Journal, p. (il, tlie full and immediate 
Fuhlavi translation of the Ahunaver at Yasna XXVII 
(Sp. ), and also treated Yasna XIX fully, as said above, 
in ZDMG. and JRAS., and we need now only to remark 
that those more ditiu.se translations in Yasna XIX are in 
general harmony with those of the actual and immediate 
Pahlaci translation of the Ahunaver at Yasna XXYII as 
regards the main (piestion upon the moral idea whicli 
I here bring chiefly into issue (see below upon the 
interpretation), and some of its expressions I must cite 
further on. 

Having done what I could to provisionally exploit our 
leading materials,- we can now proceed in our final 
attempted exhaustive exegesis of the AJnnui Te.xt itself. 

X. Final Te.dual, Gram niat iced, and Gyntacfical 
Criticinm in, view at the Pahlurt. SauslTif, and A vesta 
Commentaries^, near pdly exploited ahave and in at]ar 
volumes. 

Verbatim . — A word as to the closene.ss of the verbati u, 

^ “The word which whs before the world, etc."; see Yii^iui -\L\, 
SBE. .xxxi, JRAS., and ZlJMCi., has been e!'ioneou>Iy supposed to be 
the original motive of the Philonian and Oiio.air Lenjoi, with that of 

St. John. 

- See JRAS. for January, 191t>. 
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I'l'iid.'i'iiiuN M'ill not come amis-, ; all tlic words are vcrJidH it, 
clt-ar and certain as to tlieir root ideas, sa^■e one, ,■/ 1 ,, 

as iialicMted wliile lieiv aceeptalile alteaiiatives at once 
sn^'n'est themselves. As to i'orm alsi.i. sa\’e as t(.) one e.x- 
pres.sion. we uiig'lit say imicli the .same thing, the exception 
readily admitting reconstruction. This latter excejition 
is ■■ (hi-_tlri . which some hold to mean “• giving so 
i'ollowing the I’ahlavi translator, while others prefer 

gix or ' . 

Again, indeed, some others, or a sing'le author, seem 
still to suggest a N'erbal foun. as to which see below. A' 
r.'gards rrisf,lnt tn, the one word of doubtful origin, one 
might think of the root roh. to clothe ' : so the 
Pahlaxi here, wh(,i has rttstd i‘(i = ■■ a garment" at Yasna 
XIX, da. however, the Persian seems to render rii-ason 
(or /•n-f7,s(7to). while A’cryosangh there nunle the important 
first suggestion of a root for ra-vfi'iiil as a an//, rah (ra^ 
/■,7.s') = "to fodder", or "to pasture"; he has Ohaixiin 
with its later seitse of " food this at Yasna XIX, do. with 
however, merely palana.iti there in the Aci'sta 

from which my present text of him is taki.m. 

As to the word rtiirijo (which is clear), an eminent 
scholar, liy a curious .side-.slip, used to follow the Pahlavi 
(see al) 0 \e) rendering as if the word were a substanti\e = 

" the will " ; ■ as is the will of the Lord ”, a rendering 
which is impossible, the word being, of course, the fut. 
pass, participle, nom. sing, masc., and as such is now 
almost universally recognized. As is freijuent in the 
Iranian and Indian language.s, the \ erb ‘ to be is not 
expressed ; and the future passive sense of vairyo, which 
suggests the nature of a future needed action, naturally 
leads us to .supply a mild imperative after uOd ; as the 
dhU' (is) to be chosen, so (let the) rafu (be) . . . 

That the word tlazild is not a verbal, but a nominal, 
form is sufficiently obvious from its position between the 
two related genitives, a verbal being here, again, quite 
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impossible. I prefer to accept it (duzda) as tlie recon- 
structed e(]uis'alent of a dadhlta to an Indian dudhit’r-far,^ 
the binding vowel having fallen out, and for the moaning 
I should prefer “creator ”, in the rhetorical sense of it. as 
each of the genitives belong reciprocally to the other, 
•a creator of a good intention and disposition; ' so also, 
the Pallia vi translator has a nominal form (see above), 
though he prefers the rendering “ gift ’ to “ giver ” or 
'■ establisher the giving of ” [s/e], as to which 

see above and below. The word means “ establisher ”, as 
I hold, and is in apposition with the raiuS. “ So . . . 
the ratu, an establisher (and promulgator) of good views 
and intentions.” 

Hyoodnandm must refer back to Duzda as the agent 
noun, while anhevJ cannot be .separated from >;y<iodn<xnam, 
nor in any way as.sociated with “ Lord ” ; see above, also 
its Avesta oiiginal in the Gat^a, at the place named, p. 58 : 
nor can it be taken in any sen.se but that of “ life ” or 
••world”; and MazdCil, in spite of its original and its 
undoubted connexion with ahnnli a, seems also 

inevitably connected with ^yaoOnandin uidieit-D, for it is 
hard to resist the conviction that, in the constant use of 
tlie formula, the thoughts of both hearers and readers 
were directed towards this connexion ; “ and of actions 
(done) for Mazdai see above ; see also the commentaries, 
both that in the Avesta language at Yasna XIX, and that 
in the more immediate translation in the Pahlavi at 
Ya.sna XXYII above : and so also, I believe, all the 
moderns. But here at this end of line h and at the 
beginning of line c occui-s one of those half double uses, 
or double tran.slation.s, to which I have so often called 
attention in my commentaries upon the Avesta texts as 
translated by the Pahlavi writers, in ZDIIG. and JRAS. 

1 Perhaps the binding vowel is to be restored, so filhno' out the metre 
tor niiiheuX is to be read as two syllables only, tfithout the bindino- 
vowel, d + d becomes zd. 
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These two-fuld ;uid sometimes widely ditferino-, though 
closely adjacent, rendering's ot‘ the same words and 
sentences, which abound in these documents, seem to 
lia\T‘ been the early scliolars’ idea of an '■alternative 
translation''. Here we must again emphatically recall 
tin.' obvious facts of the metliod of its composition. Tlie 
piece not t)rin;i of all .sponh' nemos- either in its oi'igin, or 
in its expressions, leaves such curious usages the more 
possible at every step ; which indeed rather adds to it.s 
signihcance in one light upon the matter. For its artificial 
construction re.sulted from the fact that it is made up of 
W(jrds e.xpressly selected because of their being already 
sacrosanct, and signally cliaracteristic of the main ideas 
contained in the tfndn.s. If a comp(rser purposely sets to 
work to construct a group of terms with the 2>i'>'<-'onvi. ived 
infeiiftou of bringing in certain well-known parts of 
sentences, of I'ony'm’ htfi floir noil he ron-d ea ined. 

Jfa.zdol x-^adrenica nhnrai Ci here, at the end of (h), 
and at the beginning of (c), evidently once belonged 
closely together : see Mazda tavCi y.-tod/v-m, Yasna LIII, 1), 
cited above ; yet here we must separate them, so violating 
their original connexion : the deeds of life for Mazda, and 
then f/ic Kinyduiii {is) to Ahura. This artificial nature 
of the composition is further illustrated by the extremely 
awkward position of t/lm . . . dri<iuhhifo dudat vdsturem : 
that is to say, if, as I now hold, yini . . . vdstdrem refers 
back to the ((/ad or the rains of line a — probably to the 
ratuX. as this term .stands the neare.st to it in the wording. 

I may mention here, however, that other expositors 
relieve this difficulty by I'efusing to translate this part 
of the text as it stands, often a most warranted with- 
drawal, with conjectural suggestions, but here not called 
for ; as to this see furtlier on. 

XL It is now necessary to turn a friendly glance in 
criticism upon the opinions of more modern expositors 
upon the Avesta text. And we must first note that it is 


JRAS. 191(1. 


42 
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extremely desirable when dealing with ancient couiposition 
to avoid falling' into that conspicuous mistake of beginners, 
the error of seeing too much meaning, or too modern 
a tone of thought, in our document, especially so in the 
present case because some of us liave obviously lost all 
sight of that quasi-artiticial nature of this composition 
to which I have endeavoured more than once above to 
call .such close attention. All the meaning conceivable 
should be indeed closely examined as well as challenged, 
for it would be disastrous for us to miss a single point 
of it ; but, as in the case of our own Holy Semitic 
vScriptures, a successful criti(pie often forces us to abairdon 
the first suspected abstract, higher, and more spiritual, 
meaning for the concrete, familiar, and lower one. But 
we must not, of course, on the other side, fail in placing 
ideas to a degree more than may be wairanted in simple 
realistic objectivity. 

First of all, the secondary, general, and merely implied 
references to ZoraBn^ira are too definitively pointed by 
some. One distinguished writer would point the references 
here to such a degree that he would put this Ahv.wxvcr 
(as to point) almost on a level with the “ Cry of Islam ", 
which has the name of Mtiliammed in its chief significance. 
Other parts of the Avesta itself mention uJmra in its 
secondary sense of “ Lord ” as applied to human potentates, 
while there is no mention of Zanithustni’s name ^ at all 
in our entire passage. As seen above, I take the A]) a 
and the ratu as being the titles of the two classes of 
officials ; both terms obviously cannot refer exclusively, 
without much difficulty, to the same person, even if Z. 
were immediately intended, for the terms are plainly put 
in a certain antithesis, if in an harmonious one ; the 
reference or expectation obviously points to some high- 
class functionaries, holding office, perhaps, in the immediate 

' The Zarffi'f in the Pahluvi commentary is the name of a later 
oommentatoi. 
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time and circ-le of the compiler, and it carries with it, as 
of course, a far deeper religious effect if whole classes are 
held in \'iew than if the isolated Prophet himself were 
the .sole subject considered, for in this last case some 
personal intlueuce might be suspected. Then some liold 
rlt to be personal in tlie sense of " b}’ Asa even . . , 
he is to be chosen '. A most egregious error, in my 
opinion, for ff-si/, as tlie Archangel, would occur most 
awkwardly in such a connexion. Why should he. the 
Archangel, engage in such a function as the ” appointment 
of officials ’ : and while r7i may, indeed, certainly mean 
even ” at times, it is here by far the most effectively 
used in its generalizing sense, as just the [den 'urnled 
“from his, the ru/ft's-, exact correctness in (n'cri/ purt icidn r 
is lie thus to be chosen ", See also the original 
passage above cited from wliich rntii.X nidi'it was taken. 
Yasna XXIX, 6 ; there the Personal Archangel is similarly 
impossible. That dnzdfi can be a verbal form is, I fear, 
still asserted b}’ some ; see above, though it stands 
between the two closely related genitiws, while the 
simple terms n iihev.i ndni JfazdCti are dragged 

sometimes into unnatural connexion with what precedes ; 
(( iditaX cannot mean anything but “life’’, “world here, 
and such is the meaning of the Pahlavi u-x^vdn, in form 
a plural but singular in meaning: see also Xer.'s inita r 
h'uixnir above. All seem to feel the connexion between 
Miizddi and synoBnand ni, “deeds for ilazda," while some 
(or “ all ?) strangel}' overlook the further addition, or 
the doubled application of it terms of this 

Connexion); see above, in Muzddi 'x.^uBreui Aliurdi d. 
as to which compare again Ya.sna LIII, 9. The difficult 
form ylm, immediately following, was once sought to 
be relieved by resolving it into yo-ira : see above 
(a suggestion not at all to be despised, though later 
retracted by its author) : others regard the accusative 
form as attracted from the nominative, yd being its force. 
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I, however, think it hebt to regard the occurrence of it 
as an awkward niisplacenient, or a bit of debris owing, 
as said above, to the early artificial state of the oroupino-, 
and so I refer it to the <i}ia or ratus of line a, although 
so widely separated from it in the lines, “ whom (the roiu) 
He {Alnira) appointed as a nurturer to the poor" (possibly 
“ will appoint ", for all the preterites may be taken in 
a conjunctive future sense). Some might hold 
to be a masculine here on account of yiru : but could this 
“ Archangel " be so named as the nurturer of the poor ( 
The talk is of the or of the ratu, and if ■)(fadrcm be 
masculine we should he further forced to render a x^adro 
Aliurdi d as “And the Archangel is Ahura’s", which 
would be e(|ually \-apid, as no one had any hesitation as 
to whether -x^indri-ni, or any other Archangel, belonged to 
that Jiupreme Deity. 

XII. This brings us back once more to the most 
important consideration in the entire discussion, which 
requires very full and careful additional treatment as to 
its historical bearings, Ijoth retrospective and prospective ; 
I refer to that point already slightly touched upon at the 
outset by way of Introduction, see p. 57 ; again, see also 
above in the treatment of the Fahlavi at p. 66 : I refer, of 
course, to that moral which is so indefinitely precious 

and so anxiously sought for by searchers into its history 
and by this crucial principle, I mean simply Human Faith — 
as only externall}' synopticized in the Decalogue — that 
one interior element in all real religion, for the sake of 
which, first of all, let us hope religion mainly exists — an 
e(juitably balancing and measuring force, without which 
civilization becomes impo.ssible and life an evil. If, there- 
fore, any religious lore can assert and maintain its claim 
to be regarded as The Document of such a principle, it 
should become, by the very fact, the symbol of the most 


The main question in atf historical moral theology. 
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endeared and solemn interior power whic-li has ever arisen 
from the elements of nature to amcdiiirate humanity. 

Can the Avesta, then, in its orio-inal compositions, as in 
their sequents, be termed .such a cluOhni ut 

As readers here may recall, I have made much effort , as 
aho\'e all other considerations, to put this point in as clear 
a light as was feasible — for this lays a totally exceptional 
obligation upon us as expositors of Zoroastrian Lore — see 
especialh’ my careful contributions to JAOS. in vol. xx, 
where I separate and group the ffodd- passagi's, which 
express this universally applicable law according to their 
degrees of point. 

But all arguments may be assisted by corroborati\’e 
e\-idence : let me then sum up in a few concise words 
this additional proof which presents itself in this Ah n ua 
as a symbol of the essential principle named, so gathering 
up. a.s it were, aud clinching, as they bear upon this 
matter, whatever especial views hate been expressei.1 
above here in this treatise. 

XIII. The terms oStif rJt Jtucd here at once control 
the interpretation to the interior sense indicated, for us, 
and thi.s completely. rif In(cd alone fixes for us the 

idea in niirijO as being highly ethical, see above upon 
p. 66, in re the Pahlavi translation : and even if the 
Archangel Am were here meant, the words could only 
refer to him as the impersonation of a principle of equity. 
Even in the veiy - mo.st rudimeiital application of the 
meanino’ of the word the idea of Eight is at once involved, 
for the Aha, as the Ratu, wa.s to be appointed “ especially 
and in ever}' wa}' ” (-rtf-, sec abo^■e and below), in 
accordance with his fitness for his office,” one of fhe most 
obvious and practical of all the forms of sound adjustment; 
and this, as involved in the first syllables of the Ahunu , 
should naturally guide us in forming, if it does not 
actually dominate, our exegesis of the formula throughout, 
suggesting interior ideas in all the terms, rather than mere 
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I'eference.s to persons below Ahiira, however individnally 
exalted they might be. 

So also, as often implied aljov’e and below, of Vaithtu-^ 
diizdil rruiiwitho \ it must have a similar interior 
signiticance, for neither the Ahu, nor the RoAu could have 
been "the Creator’’, or “regulator”, of voliu iiidnah when 
understood as the Person of the Archangel Voliuriwnuh ; 
and the PaJdnvi translation (see above), though apparently 
f(jr another reason, itself avoids the proper word “Creator”, 
having the rendering “ the giving ” — a less forcible 
expression ; nor could either of them, the or the 

Ki'tu. have discharged a similar creative function towards 
Volai.iYMnali as equalling “ tlie coi-rect citizen”, “the 
typical good man ”, as later more fully represented by 
these words f(jlm manah in the Avesta, — except in a 
far-fetched, secondary, and indirect manner throxigh tlie 
ordinary channels of better influence. So also “ the actions 
of life ”, while those “ actions ” of course, as eN’er, included 
a due attention to sacred ceremonies, they were positively 
determined to a more practical sense by the mention of 
the “ poor ’’ and their relief ” (inculcated in line c), an idea 
which again dominates the whole collection of words at 
their close, as aXaf Hit hacu. afibrds their “ keynote ” at their 
beginning. So also in the rest of the contexts (see again 
above in the Pahlavi translation). I might add here 
that the term ■'^yavO'nu, in its Tedic form rynutnd, had 
never, there, in Yechi, any reference at all to “ceremonies ", 
yet etymology and cognate meanings in alien documents 
are extremely dangerous sources of certainty as to such 
points as those before us, and they are, therefore, badly 
and justly discredited among critics, and it is only with 
reluctance that I allude to this item here. To resume, 
nor can Mazdu j^kidremUd AhurO.i d mean anything else 
but “the Kingdom” and not “the Archangel” (this 
fatuously) is to Aharo (.see abow) ; this also forbids us 
to regard yrut as referring to 'xkiOrem, though even if 
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it were, indeed, the “ Archangel who would be so 
needlessly said to be “Ahura’s”, then the “Archangel” 
is only God’s Sovereign Power personified, and if the 
meaning' could be again the “ King is Ahura's ”, this 
strengthens rather than debilitates the moral idea ex- 
pressed in tlie passag'e. Even when understood as standing- 
in the accusative masculine, “ The King He appointed as 
a imrturer for the poor,” then, too. the conscience-idea 
is again most practically focus.sed, for the “ care of the 
attlieted " was tlien, as now, perhaps the first dictate 
of eijuity, next after personal righteousness, aiu [hi'm). 
and coming itself under the head of VahnyiKiiKili. 
benevolence (as to which see below) ; and in fact we have 
in practical actuality in Yasna LVI, 2, 7 (?) one of the 
earliest instances of the mention of an “ asylum ” or 
" hospital ” for the poor, perhaps the very first in a refined 
and extended literature ; and as this idea affords the after 
■■ keynote ’ to the .s() it sends its tone throughout 

the then coming, but n(:>w to us, only later, Avesta. And 
tliis is memorable. Such, then, are the eon.spicuous literary 
circumstances little ipiestii.med by any serious in(|uirer who 
has become i|ualitied for their examination, the incisive 
value of these elements iitfecting religious history in its 
m()st interior range of annotation and record. Whereas, 
then, in the Original Hymns, as we have seen, and as a 
criicidl point, the moral idea is incisively present in certain 
passages, and this to the exclusion of all others ; — and while 
it is also implied everywhere as a vital necessity to the 
accordant and concomitant sense in the rhetoi'ical and 
dogmatic personifications of the Attributes, the Ame-Gui^ 
SiK'iitii^ ; — and while also it is yet often expressed amidst 
a small chaos of admixture of these two cognate points 
of profoundlj’ important meaning — that of the Attribute 
and that of its personification in an Archangel ( see above) ; — - 
yet here, in the Ahun<i Viiinja, we have also an invaluable 
triplet evidently chosen out from the GilddS in an especial 
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spirit, as if in a (juasi-syiiopsis, — and in rn'ery one of the 
selected expressions the moral idea, in its most practical 
application, is present ; while every lower allusion, as if 
to ceremonies, seems to be completel}' excluded — a most 
remarkable circumstance in itself considered, when we 
study it attentively in all its bearings. 

XIV. But we have also, as restilting from its examina- 
tion, three technical particular^:, each of high moment, 
which bear especially, and in a sense indispeiisabh’, upon 
the history of ethical doctrine, for first, the spirit of the 
Ah.una adds corroborative evidence to our conviction of 
the existence and inten>^ift/ of the moral idea in the GdOa 
it.^elf, and, while this needs little corroljoratiou, yet that 
little is always welcome in such a vital matter ; secondly, 
it also affords us, by implication, in combination with the 
above, some gauge as to the vndtlt and depth of the 
foundatiuiifi upon which the GdOic sy.stem was built, for 
that s^’stem could not have arisen in a day ; but thirdly, 
and most incisively, it gives us an all-important glimpse 
at the historic fact of its firm continuance, a view which 
fills up the greatest of all such needs, in the matter of the 
immense practical issues once involved in the GdOic life. 

[I should have here interpo.sed, after my second point, 
some particulars which recall a decisive and deeply 
interesting proof of the relatively earlier age of the 
Altuna as expre.ssiiig this animus of the GdOu':, so the 
more fully vindicating, if need be, my right to place it as 
evidence of the effectiveness of the Gddic propaganda. 
The Ahunarer must have been composed at least two 
centuries earlier than tho.se pieces which use it — the 
Ahunaver — metaphorically, or poetically, as h}jper-e:acro- 
mnct. There is nothing really trivial in the use of it as 
the “ Sword of the Spirit ”, see this in the ArOt: Ya-d, as in 
the mythical temptation-scene of ZuraduStru : see it also 
used in the same spirit in Yasna XIX ; yet this meta- 
phorical use of it itself proves that the Altuna rer was 
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aueifiit at the time of the composition of this L<_)i'e. for 
it — tlie AliU'nn I'Oi ' — could not possihly have heen so — 
metaphorically — used unless it had been held in oreat 
reverence for a considerable period of time, and it Avas 
therefore a relic of antiquity at the date of the still 
vigorous Yasts, as of the other passages alluded to : so 
much for a valuable differentiation in regard to the 
AJiuiuiA post-Gadic age.] 

To resume, we liave here, then, in the spirit of this 
formula approximate evidence also as to the date of the 
rauf i mill nr(‘ (A the GriQir animus in its practical efhciency. 

XV. The GC'dii^ mu.st have heen .sung for at the very 
least (see abo\’e) a century before this little piece was put 
together from among their Camtents, doubtless among verv 

o cr* V 

many similar bits now long since lost and forgotten, see, 
as specimens, the XY/h VoI(U, the Ai l•y^^rlU^n iiy'i, and 
Venlie {raJiya Hdtuni) : — and here, in the Almna, we ha\'e 
what shows us that after from one to three centuries the 
Gddio moral -‘appeal ”, so to speak of it, had by no means 
fallen fat, as some have asserted of the later strenuous 
moral effort of Socrates, that it " fell fiat upon Greece ” ; — 
the Gddic animus had therefore not fallen flat, as seems 
certain, for it survived, at least in this afterpiece. 

XVI. And from this Ahuua, thei-efore, Ave can in so 
far measure the duration of spiritual life, for after 
they, the Gd6as, Avith their lost companions, had been 
used in ritual before the altars for the period indicated, 
this Gddic animus Avas embodied in such pieces as this 
Ahunaver, that is to say, at the time of that first com- 
position of this Ahuiia there existed the > utcllectual 
tendency, the fashion, -so to .speak, among the superior 
Priests of Iran, in some dominant centres, to gather up 
the Apex of the Gddic creed in little deeply signiflcant 
pieces like this Ahv.na.rer, Avith their moral point 
supremel}' prominent and aggressiAe. This AA'Ould be 
the third of our items, certifying to us the historical 
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fact, which, a.s I freely conjecture, no serious person 
anywhere, who understands it and what it involves, will 
underrate, denying its very gr-ave — if past — significance, 
that is to say, if the past destiny of large numbers of 
our fellow-men i.s of any importance. 

XVII. It not only proves that the Gddic animus and 
point had conseijuent, persistent, instinctive life through 
the intervening period from its origin, at least till the 
date of the Ahiina (see above), and that the GCiOu-s neither 
fell flat at their first chanting, nor did they expend their 
spiritual energy until that time of the Ah.nna (see above) ; 
but it likewise proves inclusively, and as a corollary, that 
their spirit mu.st have animated aa exteni^ive literature, of 
which the.se few words are but splintered chips, so to 
express oneself ; for, while the Gdda.et were in their inception 
doubtless but fractions of a literature many times more 
voluminous than they appear to us to be at present, so 
also as, we must never foi-get, the later Avesta is likewise, 
in its turn, but a fragment, though it is, indeed, of itself 
by no means excessively limited in extent; — and, as we have 
reason to believe, we have surviving to us of all the Avesta 
but two of some twenty-one, now, with exceptions, extinct, 
but once influential books or collections of treatises : — and 
this concept of the “ right and wrong” must have made itself 
felt everywhere and through all. This idea of equity on 
which the chief value of all policy depends (see above) 
seems, then, to have afforded the very keynote to the 
animus of the entire ZuraduStria.n doctrine, not only to 
that of the Gadae>, at about from one to three centuries 
after the death of ZaraduJtra, at which date we might 
place the AJiiLuarer'. — so, as already implied, it must have 
survived through the remaining pre-Christian periods, 
even reaching some foreign, external, or even di.stant 
influence, as the Greeks report of it proves (see it in the 
indications of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plutarch) ; — it 
speaks out in an emphatic manner in the supervening 
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traditional literature of exe^'esis, — and it is professedly 
alive to-day. 

XYIII. Portions of the Semitic Scriptures also contain 
its expression ; and, .since the era of Christianity, the}" 
have had an enormou.sly wide field fur iufiuenee ; but 
the Avesta moral sy.stem pre-dated Christianity, and is 
supposed to expres.s conspicuously the •“ equitable idea 
in a form whicli surpasses that, at least, of all Ariian 
Literature, while, in one vital particular, it takes the lead 
of all moral the(jlogies, Seiniflc or Aryan, of e(jual age 
with it. I refer, again, ti") its emphatic doctrine of 
f<}dijertir<‘ n-rrtrapenxe : — then, if this can be made out, and 
it can hardly be denied, while it is seldom (questioned — 
in the Ga.Oa.s and their now lo.st companion literature, as 
in their descendants whether lost (W surviving, we have, 
indeed The Dovume-ntx of the nniverml moral idea in 
its development, and this etiect in the control of vast 
portions of our race in mid-Asia through successive 
generations ' — a past result with wliich little else of a 
regulative and .stimulating character can compare — stimu- 
lation and regulation in this direction being almost supreme 
factors in the (que.stion of the value of our civilizations. 

XIX. Even as a )ni-re theory all this cannot fail to 
have had a very serious etiect in the course of the life 
of the greatly extended populations ; for, in the extreme 
position of an e.xceptionally jirivih'ged class, we gather 
that there prevailed in Persia the otherwise unwritten law 
that “ the poor should be nurtured ’, and we may well 
hold that, next to Israel, this feeling was more firmly 
fixed there, in Iran, than in any other country, while as 
to the one great particular - (see above) the force of the 
moral idea surpassed even that form of it which prevailed 
in the Holy Land. 

XX. Of course the u.ses of the terms A.m!, Voliu nianah, 

^ iSee above in the Iiitroductioii. p. oS. 

- Subjective recompense a< to thought, word, au<l deed 
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1 9 i'll, etc., in their latter exterior and sonietiines lialf- 
trivial application, as above indicated, also continued on 
throughout the sub.sef|ueut periods, side bj' side with this 
never-failing use of them to express their original and 
literal meaning as to the “ moral ’’ thought ; and it rather 
heightens tlian lowers our intere.st to notice that such 
a term as which, at later times, was often apparently 
used even for the tire from the saiictit}' of the sacriticial 
flame, maintained its original interior energy even where 
it became known in non-Tmninn lands ; for there is no 
trace of such a i-ecognized use for it, in that physical 
.sense, in the “ invaluable ” passage in Plutarch ; nor dues 
')(Sadi'ii there mean “ bronze ” or any other metal, in 
Plutarch, Aki being distinctly, if noticeablj', rendered as 
the God, or Demiurge, of “ truth ” u\r)6eta<; witliout a hint 
looking toward the endeared (juasi-sacramental element : 
while Vohumanah was the God of “ good mind evvota^, 
with no suggestion irt all of either “orthodox mankind”, 
or of the other “good” “living creatures, flocks and herds”; 
so, as we ha\ e seen, ')(fadra is simply and alone the God 
of “ good order ”, evvofi.ia<;, while Aramaiti was the God of 
“ WLsdom ”, aoipiai;, near enough as a translation ; Hauvutof 
was the God, or Demiurge, of “ riches ”, ttXovtov quite 
expressive of “Universal Weal”, nothing about “water”; 
with which it became later so closely associated, Amri'c- 
tatat being the God of “pleasure in tilings beautiful” 
somewhat free, yet with no word of “ plants ”. Notice the 
order of sequence in the enumeration which accoi’ds with 
Zoroastrian usage. And these facts, these expressions of 
abstract ideas at that time and place — Greece during the 
lifetime of Theopompus, for Plutarch quotes Theopompus 
— of course positively illustrate, and all the more, the 
once extant exceptionally vital moral vigour of the theo- 
logical tone at that later time and among those widely 
extended circles. And if myth — to recall the less impressive 
features of the case — or mythic use, did not develop side 
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by side with the moral force, then this latter would ha\'e 
had an easier task before it to maintain itself ; but it 
survived nevertheless, and notwithstanding these some- 
what degenerate applications to tire, flocks, metals, the 
earth, water, and plants”. I need hardly repeat what I 
first liinted at above, viz. that the presence of the moral 
idea, as so proved to exist in Iran so long after the Gu0ie 
period, is all the more also thus proved to have been 
a very vital element among the wider forces which were 
guiding the destinies of multitudes in tlie ancient centuries 
over the vast regions indicated ; and this, surviving from 
the intensified aniiuuN of tlie Gddic decades — and the fact 
is as solemn as it is astonishing. If it were, indeed, the 
truth that a large percentage among the millions who 
succeeded each other in the generations of Old Medo- 
Persia (see above) were at all, to any degree, the subjects 
of the moral convictions, and devoted to Right, Benevolence, 
and Order, Spiritual Energy — i.e. eflective piety, '■ as to 
tliouglit, word. and deed ” — Incidcnluhle rt'vf)‘icf ion-‘< of cr in le 
must have re.sulted, with much positive incitement to 
industry and the domestic virtues among the ancestors of 
multitudes of Asiatics. It may, indeed, well be tliat the 
moral idea as to right and wrong had never prevailed over 
such extended territories, or witli such wide practical 
influence before upon the earth, as regards time and popu- 
lation, i.e. before the existence of this Lore : — and has it 
since i 
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KANAUm VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS : ENGLISH- 
KANAURI AND KANAURI-ENGLISH 

Bv Tiih Rkv. T. CRAHAME BAIEEV, B 1).. M.A.. M.R.A«,. 
Fellow of the Panjae UxivERbiTv. Waziraf.au, India. 


IXTRODUCTIOX 

AX^AURI In one of the coinple.N; pronominal ized 
languages of the Tibeto-Burinan family. It ih 
spoken in the Satlaj Valley in the Ptlnjab. from a point 
about 20 mile.s up the river from Rampur to near the 
Tibetan border. Bashfthr State, of Avhieh Kanaur is the 
eastern part, begins 50 miles east of Simla ; it has an area 
of 3800 square miles, and a population of 84,000. 

Kitnaurl is spoken over the whole of Kanaur except in 
the extreme east, where a dialect of Tibetan is current. 
It has four dialects; (1) Lower Kanauri, in the west of 
Kftnaur, north of the Satlilj ; its area is about 12 miles 
from ea.st to west, and 0 mile.s from north to south. 
(2) Standard Kanauri, the language of the following 
vocabularies. (3) Chitkhfdi, spoken only in two A-illages 
in the Bospa Valley, viz. Chitkhfil and Rak.shiim. 
(4) Thebdrskad', spoken in the east of the State, in the 
villages of Lippfi, Asran, Labraii, Kanftm, Shunmlm, and 
Shaso, i.e. betAveen the Lippa River and the Tibetan- 
speaking area of Kanaur. It should be noticed that 
while speakers of Lower Kanauri and Standard Kanauri 
readily understand one another, Chitkhuli is totally 
unintelligible to them, and Thebdrskad' is only half 
understood even by villagers living within 10 miles of 
the Lippa stream. The entire number of speakers of the 
four dialects is just over 19,000. 
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The following gives as nearly as possible the geographical 
position <T Kanaur and the dialects of Kanauri : — 

Kanaur, long. 77' 47' to 78' 54' ; lat. 81“ 11' to 82 4'. 

Lower Kanauri, from 78' extending 12 miles west, from 
the Satlaj 6 miles north. 

Standai-d Kanauri, long. 77' 50' to 78' 40';. lat. 81 28' 
to 8r 40'. 

Chltkhrdi in two villages, Chitkhul 78 80', 81' 21' ; 

Raksham 78^ 26', 81 28'. 

Thebbrskad‘, long. 78 17' to 78 40' . lat. 81 87' to 

8K 58'. 

Kanauris call their country Kanorin (altered by Aryan 
speakers to Kanaur), and their language Kanorin Skad‘, 
Kanauri language, or KanOreanti 8kad‘. the language of 
the Kanauris. For convenience sake in this introduction 
the spelling Kilnaur is employed. So far as I know the 
form Kanfiwar is due to Europeans. I ha\'e never heard 
a native pi-onouuce the word in tliat way. The Pilhari 
dialects spoken to the west of Kanaur are called by the 
one general name Koci. 

Ill the following pages I have endeaioured above all 
to be accurate in the representation of sounds. The 
pronunciation of Kanauri is extremely difficult, much more 
difficult than that of Hindi and Urdu ; its numerous line 
vowel distinctions and its half-consonants require the 
closest attention. The proper way of writing the half- 
consonant is a matter of dispute. I have used sonant 
letters, occasionally giving alternative forms. A few 
inconsistencies may be noticed in the writing of some 
sounds. It seemed to me better to attempt, even at the 
risk of being inconsistent, to represent exactly the sound 
of a word, than to assimilate arbitrarily all similar sounds 
to one regulai' form. It is possible that in an unexplained 
diversity of sound there may sometimes lie valuable 
phonological truth. Each word I have tried to write as 
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the .speaker pronounced it, not as I might have thought 
from analogy that he .should have pronounced it. I have 
gone into the fpiestion of pronunciation more fully in the 
(irammar referred to below. 

I have to express .special tlianks to Pandit Tika Ram 
Joshi, formerly rajgurn to tlie Raja of Bil^ahr. He very 
kindly sent me some of the proofs of his Vocabulary. 
I found tliem very useful and suggestive. Xearly a 
hundred words in the following vocabulary have been 
taken from Pitndit Tika Ram's proofs. They are indicated 
by the letters T. R. All these words, however, I have 
independently investigated ; in a few cases ii dittereiit 
meaning has been assigned, and in nearlj" every case 
a different spelling has been employed. To the proofs, 
also, of a brief grammar, written by the same Pandit, 
a debt is owed for woids suggested. 

Literature . — -I may be permitted to refer to my own 
Kanauri Grammar appearing (probably early in 1910) in 
the Zeitschrift fiir den Deut.schen ■Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft. Pandit Tika, Ram's Grammar and Vocabulary will 
ultimately be published by the Asiiitic Society of Bengal. 
F(jr the philological side of the language students should 
consult a valuable contribution by Dr. Sten Konow, of 
Christiania, in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol, iii, 
pt. i, pp. 430-41. All the.se works are in English. The 
Rev. H. Bruske, formerly mi.ssionary in Kanaur, has 
translated the Gospel of St. Mark into Kanauri. It has 
been published in the Nagri character by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

The following is the .system of romanizing employed. 

Consonants as usual in Royal Asiatic Society publications, 
with the following additions : — 

Half consonants represented by ■ placed after them. 

The very lightly pronounced <> is written above the line, 
as in >’((", hoi’se ; cf. rai'i, mountain ; gold. 


,ip..\s. 1910. 
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Occasionally I and n are very liquid, but generally they 
are as in Hindi. Kfinauri has a strong- leaning towards 
half-long vowels. The veiy short vowels a and '' are very 
often found in words taken directlj' from Aryan sources. 

Vowels ; — 

0 as Vj in hut. 

a and d, the short and long of a in father. 
e like e in pet. Sometimes this is much narrower, like 
a shortened French e. 

e and e, tlie sliort and long of French e. 

1 like i in hit. 

i and 1, the short and long of Italian i. 

'' above the line like o in hot, tine corresponding long- 
sound " being almost like u.u'e. 

u and 0 , the short and long of French 6. 

0 on the line. Ijetween " and o. 
d like German 6, but ii.lwayf< sliort, 

6, the same sound long. 

tl like in put. There is also a it between c and U. 
See zgytd, ydcld in the vocabulary. 

u and u, short and long, like Italian u. 
il like German d. 

(d, more or less like English i in high. 
au, used only in Hindi, Urdu, and Panjabi words, more 
or less like the ° of Kanauri words. 

Frequently a final vowel is stopped short almost with 
a jerk. To show this ‘ is printed after the vowel, e.g. tol;e\ 
One example of an aspirated sonant consonant will be 
observed in hliururenni(j‘ . This is probably an unconscious 
temporary assimilation to an Indo-Aryan sound. 

Kanauri has a habit of aspirating (though not alwaj’s) 
a final surd consonant, a final vowel and a final 1. This 
is represented by Qi). This h is not an integral part of 
the word, and falls away before an inflection or before 
another word. 
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111 some words y is fiiiiitlj’ pronounced, sometimes being 
omitted, sometimes plainly enunciated. This is written {y ). 

The letters in brackets immediately after a verb sliow 
its present participle. A knowledge of this is necessary 
for forming tlie present and imperfect tenses. Tims 
rennKj (-do) shows that the pre.sent tense is redo dily. 

A few instances will be noticed of the uncertainty 
common in Tibeto-Burman languages of initial s or - 
followed by a consonant, e.g. til and stil, ytlT and c'/ch 
In the English-Kiinauri vocabulary most trees and plants 
are entered under the heading ‘ plant '. The botanical 
naine.s are taken from a list of plants, very kindlj' 

lent by Mr. A. J. Gibson, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

After some words I have indicated a Hindi, Urdu, or 
Panjabi ef{uivalent. This has been done only when the 
Aryan origin of the word does not seem at first sight 
obvious. As will be seen, a considerable portion of the 
Kilnauri vocabulary is of Aryan origin. (Th.) denotes 
Theborskad' u'ords. To get the literal meaning of 
compound words the Kanauri-English vocabulaiy should 
be consulted. The infinitive endings -nuiy‘ and -nmly 
are intei’changeable. 

ENGLISH-KANAURl VOCABULARY. 

name of oak, e.g. hre dio, 
— of Quercus ile.r. 
adept, Idik. See good, 
admit. (acknowledge), 

.^konnif/' {-do). 
adultery, commit, v., bva/,-- 

with man, gdnmvj, v. tr., 
with acc. 

advisable (be ),r/yd m l<j‘, gyCits 
(impers.). 
adze, n.. hdf’iii. 


able (be), sol-eniiuf , ]t(tnnl<j‘, 
gm'en nig‘. 

abolish, biiul laniuly'. 
absolutely, I'u.uJl, laidt. 
absurd, im m tJid m . 
abuse, n., (jCdih ; v., (jCdiii 
• diennirf. 
accusation, n., oldd. 
accuse, v., oldd plilniiy' or 
lanmii/ ; (complain of), 
d^teredmiff . 

acorn, dyo ( = beriy) with 
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attectioii. n., 
l(;ve. 

afoot, adv., j/ano, jino. Si’n 
foot. 

afraid (be), v., bijnii inl;/. 

S(!<: fear. 

afternoon, n., n juiiil'ii. 
ae'ain. adv., he. 
ae'e, f<ee year. 

ajj'ree (with), — 

(to) inij lieCihi i;/‘. 
all ! .s'Pc oil '. alas ! 
air, hln (wind), 
airs (give one, self), Utyam- 
{-bo), nulled III i<j‘ 
or iiw r.^euiniij (Tli.), 
especially of poor man. 
alas ' ((i/d, dchochd. 
alive, adj., ^oh. 
all, adj., tsel. 
alms, 11., vonyd ni. 
alone, adj., efslu. 
altogether, adv., /.ofa/r, iiiuli. 
always, adv., .sodn, hdine^. 
See daily. 

among', pr., inujiiii, inujOim. 
See between. 

amulet, n., sfii hiiid, chb^f d a, 
(jdO. 

amuse, v., wan ^enniy. 
amusing', hoiniitj‘, huiinujd. 
and, conj., ae. 

angry, adj., rd^biiylii.Mwii. 
animal, 11., zduv.'il r. 
ankle, n., pakdth. 
anna, n., ii.uue'. two — .jiOli 
(or iinkite. a secret word) : 


three — , bn fids poll : four 
— , ilell’, twelve — ,haflo.^ 
riiped. 

annoy (tease), rdlSfiiiiiif , (jots 
rdled III i'f (give trouble to), 
kdni iid iH shell nor. 
ant, 11., kdknne'. 
anxiety, n., :orL 
anxious, adj., zorl, (*')tu'' 
(s)to.'i ; — (be), v., zorl 

haeiiiiii/‘ ; (for absent 
per.son) {s)to 9 iiiiif , (s)tijs 
niiniy. 
ape, n,, yOniifi. 

appear, v. (seem), koledniby. 
applause, >ii<ibCish. 
apple, 11., pale: — -tree, 
pale bofhbh. 

appoint, v., td.inb/: — a day, 
pet 6 tonni(j‘ (used of con- 
sulting oracle), inydniiy. 
arm, n., yddd', arms, thuan, 
e.g. in one’s arms, fh a m o ; 
forearm (cubit), rin: arm- 
pit. kes. 

around (all round), adv., jiii 
kdiid re. 

arrive, v., p 0 nnir/‘, pots- ■ 
henniy : — , cause to, 

pbpb shennar. 
arrow, n., iiidh, roiiu iiiOh. 
artery, n., si rod. See vein, 
ascend, v., fahiiiiy. 
a.scent, n., ta il ; gentle — , 
khyer khyer. 

ashamed (be), v., ■surraed- 
.diiiiiiy. See shame. 
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cishes, 11., (lit tii'f- 

bird). 
a.sk, V., 

ass, 11., ; male, ; 

female, hunmo. 
assemble, v. iiiti'.. duininiij' 
(-lao). 

assembly, ii.. (him. 
astray, adj., <hil dul : — , go, 

V., didiiiiy. 

astruloji'er, 11., Into khijilzen'. 

astroloe'er’s book, ii.. loto. 
attack, V., Ivzia hmnif)'. 
attempt, v., luanoj'. 

attention, n., 'ovnioi ) ; — . pay, 
V., DVnidii 

aunt, n. (father's si.ster or 
mother's sister - in - law), 
(id lie, aiie : (mother’.s 

.sister), i.niui, chi md (Th.) ; 
(father’s sister - in - law), 
(imilt.s. 

autumn, n., tshannl. 
avarice, n., ICdots. 
avaricious, adj., lolcT. 
awake, ad j ., nynn. yan^dies. 

axe, n., lo.sto. 

back, 11., pi-difih. 
bad, adj., mar, kvtxbii, 
rnadlhdU : badly made or 
put on, uncomfortable, 
(iderno. 

bag, n., phud\ 
balcony, n., foiihbii. 
bald, adj., (■s’)pi'(/id. 
ball, n., (find a. 


bank (of river), n., khadeloi'i . 
barber, n., iide.s- ; fein.. 
naeniklc in’). 

bark, v. (of dog), tshaliiii<i' : 
11. (of tree), IchvJd [> ; (of 
dlll'hld, pad'. 

barlei', ho/ ; (a barley drink), 
yddd. 

barren, adj. (land), u^a ii : 

(woman), handir. 
basket, ii., cciier'. (a 'Icilta’)- 
1,‘ofi. kdiidi, sownih'. — ■ 
-maker, candlo-ii ; fern., 
candle. 

bastard, adj. [z)h 7. 
bat, n, (animal), tdr^iedf.i 
(lit. darkness-bird), 
be, V. (I am), ddy ; 

(I was), toL'cg', ducy. 
beak, n., fdkus. 
beam, n, (wood), sa third ; 

(in ceiling), dcirOi'i. 
bear, n., /loiii ; v. (lift), sar- 
'/iih/‘ ; ( — child), cita it 

td in lip. 

beard, n., dari. 
beat, V., tuhinifp, cdedmiy, 
kdlniiy, thismig‘. 
beautiful, adj., demo, .diyard ; 
fern., diyare. hantlnis ; 
feni., hanfhe, hanfhiit ; — 
(in word and appearance), 
reniig\ 

become, v., niinig‘, hio-imig'. 

bed, 11. (for sleeping), mdzo, 

idldhg. 

bee, 11., ynii. yditth, wamja ii, 
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ivusyn it fh : beehive, i ) , 
inOkhil i\ doroii. 
before, pr. adv. (in front of), 
okI’D. 

beg-, V., un'ii'nj', iincbni;/. 
beg'ffar, ranhi. 
begin, V., zuiimhj ( — go), 
behalf (on behalf of), prep., 
htcviis, teiies. 

behind, adv., ny^tws, nyaskd. 
believe, v., nfnedmii/, j)o- 
thinaf ; (cause to), m'‘na- 
y<tml(j‘,'p''rjyami(/. 
bell, n., yantijii ; string of 
bells on horse, argd. 
beloved, adj., pya.r. 
belt, n. (leather), hajoii ; 

(.servant's), gachijn. 
bend, v. ti’,, l-hoiimig', lutd 
l((nmig‘; be bent, khon-^i- 
mig‘,l’ufd Iiacimig‘ ; bent, 
adj., kufd. <SVe 

crooked. 

beneath, prep., yufhOii. 
bent, see bend, 
berry, .^b. 

best, adj., zd dam, zd debCi'^, 
etc., tlLotsi dam, etc. »SVc 
good. 

between, prep., advA, majon, 
majddd. 

bier, n., lotuii sh iii. 
big, adj., teg‘. 
bind, v., tshtinnlg'. 

1)ird, n., jyyu, pyats. Tlie 
following are some names 
of different small birds: 


sparrow, ki m pyats or 
kofiiii pyats, or kdtkdii pyd 
(i.e. house bird) ; wood- 
pecker, .diin than ; others, 
■■dndi, li-diOnf, kakcdt(/i), 
ko’/ied, hied pyd, ritdts-. 
a red bird, lama, pyd ; a 
bird as big as crow, laii, 
pyd,ll pyd- See blackbird, 
eagle, crow, 
bit, n. (piece), tiderdts. 
bite, V., c‘ihmig‘. See sting, 
bitter, adj., kag. 
black, adj., rdkh. 
blackbird, edfQi). 
blacksmith, n., domUn ; fem.. 
domn idkh ‘ ( g‘) : herd ; fem. . 
herunlg. 

bladder, n., hampl. 
blanket, n.,Av ( inbdl(h), tsd dar. 
ddrl. 

blast, V., sdrdhgds pu-dimig' 
(lit. break with tunnel), 
bleat, V., ha.^eunig‘. 
blemish, n., pldrdk (lit. 
difference). 

bless, V., If t'kai laabinig' : 

phdida lanmig'. 
ble.ssing, n., h"rkdt, phdida. 
bliud.iidj. ,kd HO, kd/id (inHindi 
kdnd means one-eyed), 
blink, V., mig stenmigk 
blister, n., fipdl(h). 
blood, n., p"ldts. 
blow, V. (of breath), jj/a(A're- 
dmig‘ : (of wind), bdnn ig‘ 
(lit. come). 
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blue, r<l<j. 

blunder, n., iflti. Si'e mis- 
take. 

blunt, adj., nvi 
board, n., rd. See plank, 
body, n. (human), <IeOii ; 
(\ipper half of front of 
body), miikhoii. 
boil, n., pydtd ; v. intr., 
klitirl inifi‘, bucimiff: v. tr., 
khueiia hticim 

n 71 l(f ; — (food), pa. n- 
be boiled(food), 
haniiaf (-do). 

bolt, n. (n’ooden), ImrOii, 
hitxh.a. 

bone, n., hu/vii. 
book, n., kd.td.b. 
boot, n., xee shoe, 
borax, n., tdude: — mer- 
chant, isJade pd. 
born (be), v., zoyi7ie7i7ii(j‘. 
bougii, n., h/Xid‘. See branch. 

bow, n. (for arrows), yam ; 

V. (join liands), daldiiniaf ] 
(to forehead on 

ground), chity /'(/jin'uj ; 
— oneself, ]dioh^^imiy‘ . 

box, n. ( wooden), kdth, sbnda k\ 
(wooden, for grain), lifts; 
(leather),d/m/n. See trunk. 

boy, n., deklii'd, dekk/'rds, 
■^a/'d, laid. 

bracelet, n., daklo. 
branch, n., hrad‘. 
brass, n.. pUdl. 
bray, v. (ass), hashe7i7iiy‘. 


bread, n., fotk : (plur, 'fote), 
of barley or /md ; (oiled), 
piilicokts; (cooked in oil), 
pole. 

break, v. tr., tOiuiiiy, (-<jo), 
phuli7tig‘: (stones), pa.^- 
iniy‘; (thread), ■sihaiiig- ; 
be broken, ^hiiinaf (-go). 
See, crusli. 

breast, n., ditdg ; (one of the 
two breasts), nidiil. 
breath, n., d'^in, ria.sCi. sdsoii. 
breathe, kun hi ig‘,s0.sbii 

ban 771 ig‘. 

bribe, n., hiirlii ; v. tr., bilri ii 
ran77iig‘ : (take bribe), 
hilrlii zdmiiy (lit. eat), 
bridge, n., hsAuni/n. 
brier, n., fsoh. 

brim, n. (of hat or vessel), 

1)7 711 ii. 

bring, v., ka.ivhiig’. 
broad, adj., kunkh. 
brooch, n. (clas^), plf.sid, dth. 
brook , n., ndloi'i, gd)’ 07 i. See 
■sti'eam. 

broom, n. (for sweeping), 
kucO/i. 

brother, n. (elder), ate ; 
(younger), hayd.hal, baits; 
full brother, nuz bdz ; 
plur., 7itiza baza. ; brother- 
in-law (wife’s brother), 
!^a.kpo ; man’s sister’s 
husband, diakpo; woman’s 
sister’s husband, b'^esa ; 
husband’.s brothei', b^'esa. 
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brow, n. (forehead), 7 
brown, adj., purkh. 
brusii, V. (with Iiaiid or 
brush ), horm l<j\ y n n m i;/ 
(-i/o). 
bubble, n., 

bud, n.. jltrits fl. »SV^ 
flower. 

buffalo, n., uiexA. 
bug, n., siiffih) : plur., 
build, V., pail 1)1 ii/‘ ; (bridge), 
tshamia lan'iniii'. 
bull, n., damas. 
bullet, n., yCdCon. 
bundle, n.. (jOfota. 
burn, V. tr., conniy' {-do), 
poii miy‘ ; ( wood ), pa nn i<j ‘ ; 
V. intr., hail oiiij ; (wood), 
harm'a/. 

burning place, a. (for bodies), 
m^rthliii. 

burst, V. tr., pharmi;./ : 
V. intr. (cloth), barmiy‘ ; 
(anything hard), ha-^- 

mig‘. 

bury, V., a fed may'. 
bu.sh, a., {idfo hofJibii. 
butcher, n., zed shuhtsea. 
See slaughter. — , v., 

^ummiy' (-ho). 
butter, n., tsoproii. 
butterfly, a., idiupyafk. 
butter-milk, a., rdti, bdf{h) : 
(what remains after draw- 
ing off' butter-milk), j yd. 
button, n., b'Vdu. 
buy, V., zuiimirf, z6l'dnmi<j\ 


cabbage, 11., yohJ. 
cage, 11., pin] dr. 
calf, n., rat-'t : (of leg), 
pUh'ds. 

call, V., kdnnly {-do. fut. 

krdixy'), d red m ay . 
caajel. a., vf. 
can, V., .syv' able, 
cap, n. (small Kaaauri), 
pdrhid fepdii. 
captive, kedj^ hunddd. 
card, \-. (cotton ), full ifkya m iy'. 
tnhirkyamijf. 

carding instrument, a,, I'.s//)//,' I, 
carpenter, n., drd.i : fern., 
orenikld {y')\ herd : fern., 
bertcniy'. 

carpet, a., sairdnjl, dtlrl, 
east, V., ^'■‘fhedmiy’. 
caste, man of higher caste, 
do/id.x (n almost = 11) : 
man of lower caste, 
bind (ids. 

(in.t,n.,2>ishi : wild cat, s'dai'ts. 
cataract, n., rbodOii (water- 
fall). 

catch, V., tsummig'. See 
embrace. Be caught (of 
disease), fdmmiy' {-bo), 
f upciniiy'. 
caterpillar, a., hoii. 
cause, n., bddi. See reason. 
V., generally dyenmiy' 
with A'ei'bal noun, espe- 
cially of trans. verbs. For 
intr. A'erbs often separate 
word. 
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cave, n., 0(j‘, ilnhriit. 
caw, V., b<i^eivn 'i<f'. 
censer, n., dul'hriii. 
centipede, n., zueox. 
certainly, 
cliain, 11., dio id t I'l . 
chair, ii.. I'hur-d. 
ciiaiig'e, \'., sjitd in in 

h"ili 1 leij rn nj. 

ciiap, V. (liaiids and feet), 
hnl lii((j‘. 

eliappiiie', n., holhbl. 
charcoal, n., diu(h). 
charm, n. (incantation), ihih 
duh: (mutter — ),did> (hd> 
la Win if/'. 

chat, V.. srn converse, 
chattels, ii., rfr 
cheap, adj., d'-du, hao deba-^. 
cheat, V.. iidivii Idnmifj' ; 
11., 'nOruiiseii ; — (out of 

money), v., doJiheumif/'. 
tlnlgfiyu HI i;/'. 
cheek, n.. /ilii. 
cheer, v., ni/oliedmU/ , nyok- 
le nn if/b 

chicken, n., buhhri cliufifi^. 
chide, V., dopJcedmifj'. aSVc 
threaten. 

child, n., chu ii ; small child, 
uho nf.^, dilkldpts (bigger 
than uf/dnoii, nee infant) ; 
from childhood, dzifiifxofs. 
chin, 11., clietl'dn. 
chisel, n., tshemiii. 
choke, V. tr., r/oloii tsuhtmif/'. 
f/dlon f-inrit tsHin wwiiry ; 


V. intr., f/dlbii jiinniif 
{-no). 

choose. V. (select), btned initf. 
Christian, n., Krt.difdn. 
chill'll, 11. ,po/' ; \'..</di‘ Id wii 11/ ; 

churning cidinder, dii wnd. 
cinder, n.. fliCiih i, 
city, 11., .^Pr, hazd r. 
clap, V.. Iiitdli'ii) hii ze'nnii/' . 

iSVc palm, 
claw, 11., ci n. 
clay. n. ddcani. 
clean, adj., debit.di, etc. Sih’ 
good. 

clerk, n. (Pensian writer). 
dwiiiff'. (Hindi writer). 
kdifiiK, f. I'll tfdni : also 
eef.'<('ii, I'll u II id i, f. iiinn- 
■d id III. 

clever, adj., idP'i'dar. 
climb, V, (tree), himiij. See 
ascend, 
clod, 11., deln. 

clo.se, adj. (get close to), 
vilmif/' ; V., bared in if I'. 

See shut. 

cloth, n., ija.^d ; clothes ( Ka- 
nauri), trousers, sudidn . 
long-coat (wool), ehnhd ; 
(cotton), tsalu : pieces in 
coat-tail, prdo ; breast- 
piece of coat, pifonfs ; 
shirt, I'urfl'. hat, fepibii '. 
girdle, : .shawl, etc., 
isdehir, eballi, yn iddl'n '. 
women’s special skirt. 
dbri: jacket, tsoli. 
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clothe, V. tr., ijnm phuirmuf 
(-;/<>) : clothe oneself, f/asd 

cloud, n..jri. Sri' mist, 
coarse, adj. (inferior), Imjrvs ; 
(cloth with holes). jo/We ; 
(flour), hogrij-s ; (coar.sely 
oTound), ph reshe. 
cock, n., huhliron. 
cold, n., Zis.s', SVlISt ; — and 
cough, c/irtmiiCL Srr cough, 
collar, n. (iron for dog), 
g“lpdt(h). 

collect, V., rh' hiiimig', S'lnn 
l<i.')imig‘ : — cows’ urine, 
jurnig’. 

collection, n. (small number 
of men, animals,.star.s.etc.), 
poh. 

colour, n., rdhg. 

colt, n., hdfsheru. 

coinh, n. , I'othd ii ; v.,.^/,'/7 niig". 

come, V,, b(jnnig‘, himnig‘ ; 

— out, duumig'-. See go, 
emerge. — down, jenn- 
rnig‘. See descend. 

comic, ftee amu.sing. 
command, 11 , ,/< ukni ; \'.,h akin 
run inig‘. 

conceal, v. tr., inanrntg' ; 

— oneself, mu niiif. 
conceit, n., .^ekhi. 
conceited, adj., mutekpo. 

See proud. 

concubine, n. (of raja), khivcin: 
(ordinary), berins goene : 
zdr. See mistress. 


cone.n. (of fir-tree ato/, fofo : 
(of Pi nils Geirircliirno ), 

pruss. .girdss. 

confound, see shame, 
conquer, conqueror, see win. 
consider, v., fsul,iiig‘. 
con.solation, v., sdkoii. 
con.sole, v., sdlijii nnirnig''. 
consult, V., said Tiuig\ 
contagious, adj.. tdpx-ideu ; 

— (be), V. fupeiriiig. 
content, adj., rdzL 
contract, n. (price), drumhv. 
contumacy, n., nidzorl{ = ob- 
stinate di.sobedieiice). 
conversation, n.. hufijii, bufdii 
eug'. 

converse, v., hufiiii lanmig', 
butedsbi inig‘. 

cook,v. tr., liinniig". ii., hoflu ; 
be cooked, sUenmig. See 
lioil. 

coolie, n., bdrijs. 
copper, n., fr"mi}a. 
cord, n. (twine), rid' : (ro 2 ie), 
thnkpd\ bijsh. 

corn. n. (growing), z6d\ See 
grain, flour. — , n. (on 
foot), tsdcoii. 
corner, n., ztr. 

corpse, n . ,1 dfi) ii , m drdugn ur<>. 
corrode, see rust, 
cotton, n., rdJ ; — wool, riti. 
cough, n., fstl, ehunibu (with 
cold); V., fsrr,nig‘. 
count, V., n((rmlg‘. 
counting, n. (up to 100), diigl. 
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counterfeit . adj . ( coin). lltofOx. 
country, nialu];. 
couple, n., njjotOii. (SVr pair, 
cover, V.. luhedinl<j\ Ihom- 
nt dinrii iff {-ho): 

n., Itibnn. I'hoh. 
co\'et, V., hniiiili/. 

covetou.*^, adj., IoIim. 
covetousness, n., hilotn. 
cow, n., h'ii. 
coward, n,, hyo iitAi'o. 
cowherd, n., ;/u'<7hK 
crack, v. intr. (du/ariM, 
hdl m iff. 

crawl, V., diqfdii'innf. 
crazy, adj., hdlT. k'.-e mad. 
cream, n., iloyuii. 
crease, n., ziijirt. 
create, V., jiedd hininiij‘ ; be 
created, yadd lio.rinitfj'. 
crooked, adj., hhtr ; — (be), 
V., Iflivrntiif : — (be very), 
Jflio I'lzh'i nj‘. 

crop. n. (harvest), kCiI. Sec 
harvest. — (.of bird.s, 
sheep), i-ijnlr. 

cross, v.,foi'e n n ijf , hd ned in i(j ‘ ; 
adj. (roads, etc.), hra, 
hrdje (with oni, road, etc.), 
hriildin. 

cross-leo’ved, adj., jidztrkitn. 
crow, v.(of cock). Ixi-dienni;/ ; 
11 . , koif. 

crown, n. (of head, where 
Hindu lock of hair is), 
tahjoh. 

crumb, n., yrayru. 


crumble, v, tr., f)rd Innniiif : 

— V. intr., yrd hOnnig‘. 
crush, V., ffkJiyd inig‘, cnii- 
in'ti/. 

ciy, V., ki'aniinig {-bo). See 
weep. — together, krup- 
■dlini ig‘. >ik)'ii 2 ^zlii in ig‘. 
cubit, n., rhf. 
cucumber, n.. kukhrlii. 
cud (chew), v., ruincirnig. 
culpable, adj., kOshd ruea. 
cunning, adj,, ci1ldk(h). 
cup, n., knrgydUh), coiihdfk : 
V. (bleed), tsdnrnig‘, rack 
tsd ii inig\ 

curds, n., doyon ; dried — , 
rk d rd. 

custom, n., pnfhdii. 
cut. V., inohnig', gdnniig'. 
cymbal, n., hdgjyel(li.). 

dagger, n. {Gurkkfi), kJid.n- 
khrl. 

daily, adv., ilidru‘. See 
alway.s. 

dance, V., c{y)dniig\ c{y)dr}ii- 
nihj. 

danger, n., hyanmig‘-ba.^. 
dark, n., adj., furO, tar, 
iinydruii, nnydrOii, thnin- 

S l ii. 

daughter, n., rlnied ' ; in- 

law. — .deni. tern. 
dawn, V., raiditn bdnnig‘ 
(rdd^iii = long shadow 
or ray); ratlii sanni'tg‘ 

( = night end). 
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day, II., lal, le : (by daj’), 
adv., lai, le. See daily. 
A.s iiieasureineiit of time, 
dlar, dyumii, hari'ni,. 
day - after - to-morrow (i.e. 
third day), romi : foiirtli 
day, ime \ fifth day ei., e ; 
sixth daj', cei,ce ; seventh 
day, karu\. 

day - before - yesterday, rr ; 

fourth day back, ritso myd‘ . 
dead, perform rite.s for, a.fiii 
lan'ini!i‘. See corp.se. 
deaf, adj., fono. 
dear, adj. (loved), ]>yd,r ; 

(co.stly), ■'•ee price, 
death, gre, infit 
debt, n., rin, hulon. 
debtor, n., rinia, rinxen, 
hidonseu. 
deceit, n., noroii. 
deceitful, adj., khofox. 
deceive, v., nee cheat, 
decide, v., pantsi lunmig', 
phaisdlu lunmd/. 
deci.sion, n., pa nisi, pliaixdla. 
decompo.se, v. intr., clxin>g‘. 
deed, n., kcimuii. 
deep, adj., dubux. 
deer, n./pho : ditlereiit kinds; 
skin (called in Koci dskin ) ; 
vxirQi) (Kochi, ¥’1x1) ; 
(musk-deer), rots ; (bai'a- 
singha), .s'h.n7( rdd‘ sea ; 
(others), gorcl, ■sar(h), 
end). 

defeat, v. tv.,pliammig‘. See 


win. Be defeated, ham- 
mig‘. See lose, 
delay, n., deri ; v., kh ed iii ig‘, 
derl kinmig‘. 
delight, n., khuxT. 
demon, n., raksos. 
den, n., didnvii, af/\ ad. 
See cave. 

dell}', V., liu.rdii uiig'' . 
descent, n., chdr'. 'ery 
gentle, khyer khyer. See 
ascent. 

desire, \ gydmig'. 
destitute, adj., i-apw'. 
destroy, v., t^enniig ' : 

be destroyed, bliiiig'. 
dew, n., odiOn. 
die, n. (bone), padii b '• 
(bra.ss), cholo ‘ ; plaj- at 
dice, pd^id yUetmiy, 
cholo yuciniijk, cholmig‘, 
dice-player, pd-xhid yd- 
eizea., cholhd. 

die, V., ; die off 

(whole family), /j/toji d in h/‘ 
(-go) nd kill ha.cimig', na 
kui blmig‘. 
difference, n., pldrdk. 
difficult, adj., talk, oldo, 
kotxd a, mu -dik 1 1 . 
dig, V., kdted.inig- ; (for saw- 
ing). [rimig-. 

direction (towards), kd‘. 
kacOn ; in this direction, 
jekiy, lukd'- : in that direc- 
tion, nekd\ noxkd'. nexkiJ ; 
in my, his. direction, ah 
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l-<y . ijfilio'. etc. ; ill 'which 
direction, hufi-kd-. 
dirt, 11., In'l. S<’>‘ dust, 
dirty, adj., In'isen. 
di.sappear, v., mu ii-^i ini<f. 
disciple, ii., tuehi. 
disease, ii,, fui(\ 
dismiss, V., tijfi'i shtn m I'f, 
tun in t<i\ 

disobey, v., mu m"ntiimi;/'. 
disperse, v. iiitr., ( : )//bo/) h/, 
( r I m !</' V. tr., h"i'i ni 
sjien m ) 

displease, \'., I'o.^iiii tniiina 
n rn nj' . i'o-^i)n Innmi'i' : 
he di.splea.sed, v,, 
fiiinni;/', ndrCit Itni-iiiinf. 
distribute, v., Jen inn ti/' (-'/<>). 
divide, V. tr., lenii'mi;/' 
(-'jn). 

divorce, V. tr.. ■■^lii tiiii'iiinj' 
{ lit. break the stick) ; r- 
Pii III nj. 

dizzilies.s, ii.. jn iinrn. 
dizzy(be),v..^c( iiorulMCinnij‘, 
jn inii'n hlil^i nl nj' . 
do, V., Innmnj', lanniiif. 
doctor, n.. Iinhd, nmjl. 
doe, 11., Jeai (plur., 
large Tibetan, cnledi. 
doll, 11 .. ijOrimnf rJin n . 
dome, 11., nnidn. 
door, n.. jntnii , d icn ro n . 
double, adj., nlsA dinjim. 
doubt, 11.. Ji 'rnin ; -se/- sus- 
picion; V., J/'i'n III Innmnl‘. 
dove, n., nqieiV, ijnptl. 


do’wn, ad\'.,.:^o/>, ynnC. yinf, 

i/ijii/i’i'i. 

doze. v.. diilrimnj'. dinlriiii 
or luzrnii IjOnnny ; — n., 
n / zrOii. 

dr aw, V,, dn mm iij', aScc 
pull. 

dream, V., mn ii mny". n., nin n. 
dress, V. (oneself), phole-dii- 
iiity, lUe-^imni' ; — (an- 
other), pJiiiiimiip : as a 
special lionour, liiimiif- 
(-//o) with obj. of thing 
put on, e.g. slini'n. finu'i'i'K, 
|■JntlllK. 

drink, v., tuninhj' (in- 
toxicants), leyoKihii/ : give 
to drink, tail I'diimnf. 
drip. V., ciiinnif/ 
drop. V. tr.. dadn ^eniuiiy : 
V. intr., dniJn hJrnvf. Sne 
fall. 

drown, v.. tin hdii ^iiniip. 
drum. 11. (in order of size), 
haul, dol, iinijdi'n, dol/elil, 
dii ninleh , dnJdi rd . 
drunk, adj., leyosk'yofi. 
dry, V. tr. and intr., tshur- 
iii h/ ; — up, of tree (inside 
crumble away), ^nenniip: 
— adj., t.s/iui’.s. 
duck, 11., Idfde. 
dumb, adj., ,///dro, lata. 
dung, 11. (human), pJiuri' i 
(dog), lehTj ; (bird), IdiO ; 
(horse, etc. ), I id(li ) ; ( sheep, 
goat.s), dul(li ) ; (cattle). 
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rnHoii ; (cattle, dried), hod', 
korldtfu. 

dust, i\., ‘pijrcafiii : dirt and 
dust, hoiKL 

dwarf, n., ^UpCikids, hun- 

Ui. (t-i. 

eagle, u., lln/oiijn/a. 
ear, n., hunoh. 

earring, n., .sef/a, l/'utut, 
k'^niidl, !<ukoi). 

earth, n. (.soil), bospa, mafiii ; 

(world), di'niyd. 
earthquake, n., ^avga, hnn- 
crdi'ii. 

ease, n., SilkOii. 
easy, adj., aakoii. 

Gat, V., :dinig' give to eat, 
zdmii. ranmig'. 
echo, V., ro)ien'inig‘ (noin. 

hill, etc.), 
eclipse, n., gronoii. 
eddy, v., ■^urenmig'. 
edge, n., toks, knndre. 
effort, u., kbditvii. 
eg'g, n., 

eight, adj., rai. 
eighth, adj., -rf', rov'', 800, 
rail'd 800th, raird’’. 
eight}', pOnizd or ix'jnizd: 

— -one, pdijiz^^ kk — 

-two, — nkh ; three, 

— diO-m ; — -four, — 

po ; five, — iid ; — 

— six, — fu</ .seven, 

sti!;d ; eight, — rai : 

— -nine, — zgal. For 


ordinals add to last 
word in each case ; ii izd 
changes -d to -'i 
eitiier . . . or, kod . . . kad. 
elbow, n., kurdkph). 
eldest, adj., je-dimOk. 
elei en, adj., -ligid : eleventh, 

xigidk 

elope, V. (of married woman), 
liar hunig ‘ : eloping wo- 
man, harule ; man with 
or to whom .she goes, 
harulea. 

embrace, v., fsdnudimiif. 
employ, v., tdinhj' with 
word for servant (q.v.), as 
yokpd, etc. 
empt}-, adj., .^dg7. 
endure, v., dsydmig'. 
enemy, n., ami. md kgui^id 
mi, zid‘ sea. See meet, 
enmity, zid'. 

entangle, v., phdsd.gainiif 
be entangled, phkenmiy'', 
jiUmiij'-. 

enter, v., dii^iinii/. 
entrails, n., gima. 
entrap, v., pdia sd yainiij . 
entreat, v,, 'rz laniniip, ai-di 
gad ipuii lamnii/ (i.e. 
make two hands one), 
equal, adj., hdrdhdr. 
error, n., kdj^Tir, kij^iir. 
escape, v., bared ^imig‘, 
bd.venmlg‘. 
evening, n., idiupia.'. 
ever, adv., ieroii. 
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excommunicate, v., 

’initsil," or hi u- 

iii i;/-. 

execute, v. (tini.sh), 

iniif : (liany), /t]iitn >^7 

slienmi[i‘. 

exile, V.. tutu dien in ui\ 
tiei'iii hnimii/'. 
expel, V., .^eledmiij, -^elelea 
shSninui‘. 
expense, n., chuJa. 
explain, ■'‘'"'inzu yu.iuiij'. 
extinguish, V. ,67 )/'/! iniy (-ijo): 
be extinguished, v., hiu- 
'mhf i-go). 

extravagance, n., i/uj' kJv'rfu. 
extravagant, adj., rhrCiVia, 
khyampo. 
eye, n., miy'. 

eyebrows, eyelashes, n., 
m ignpu , 'III Igtiid m. 

face, n., (.s)/o, 

fall, y.,(jurmig\ brin blmiy ‘ : 
(of house), hldsmig‘ ; 
(drunk), hralmuj'. See 
knock. 

false, adj., alkoluii. See lie. 
fan, n., pakhOii: tpunkhu) 

puiikliijii ; V., pnkliod 

rideCihilrr, Inn kunniy‘. 
far, adv., adj., doe, u-urk. 
farewell, say farewell to, 
hrblmly'. 

farmer, n., zimidar. 
fast, n., ¥rt{)i); v., b"et{li) 
lanmiij‘; adv., huzu,lMSuL 


fat, adj., iiiotos, hukhus n.. 
f'lho'i. 

fate, n., kismdt : e\ il fate. 
iJiixJlU. 

father, n., npa, bon. hnu., 
h"ha ; — - in - law, rU. ; 

man’s in-law’s famil\', 

dn rox, d n rbspOi'i . 
fault, n., duxhoii. See error, 
fear, V., byu.iimiy , dek koh- 
inig‘ (-go). 

feather, n., pol(h), pitklniii. 
feel, v. (touch), than-aiy. 
fellow- villager, n., de-^in: — 
-countryman, mdlo-kh lu. 
female, adj., month (with 
noun). 

fence, n., txijr. 
fern, n., xee plant, 
festival, n. {rnelu) kayuii : 
special melas, luxue in 
January, hi.^ in April, 
dkhyan in September, 
fetter, n., nm. 
fever, 11., zilryoii, keiii tijd'. 
few, adj., ijutv. See minority, 
field, n., el in : small — , 
shdrbii. 

fif t een , .so// a - ; fif teent 1 1 , •so ii d " ; 
fifty, a idpn iz" su i ; fiftieth, 

— sai't; fifty-one. 'alxliuiz'' 

nigid ; two, — son ixJi ; 

— -three, — -shuo/i ; — 

-four. — mp>u ; five, — 

sohu ; six, — s°rug - ; 

— -seven, — sudidi: — 
-eight, — s"rui ; — nine, 
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— KOKja't. For ordinals 
add " to the last word, 
tight, V., dd>iiim iff : — , cause 
to, (ICiidiim -^enniif: — ,n., 
fJd-^o. 

file, n., xtijddr. 

till, V., pdiimiff : — tight, 
cn.iiiiiKj’ {-[jo) '■ be tilled, 
i)iiii hi ig‘. 

tine, adj. (cloth), ptfhos, 
'luikiin ; (small), nakits ; 
(be — weather), v., hizen- 
mig', bijeuiiii<f : — , n., 
(hnioii ; small — • not in 
law-courts, collected by 
village headman, of pad, 
chodpct ; — , V., danvii 

la.nmi[f. 
linger, n., pratn. 
tinger-nail, n., ciii. 
tinish, V., .^diimiif ; be 
tinished ( of assembly, 
disperse ), dun in ig‘. 
tire, n., me: v. (with gun), 
hdydmig'. 

tire-fly, n., ineJion, mihoids. 
tire-place, n. (native earthen), 
ineliii. 

firewood, n., {parrnig‘) >diiii. 
first, adj., id", dure ; — place. 

ddroii : — , at, sidy .,o ine,oni. 
fish, n., rnatshi : v., madslil 
tsnmmigj 

tisher, n., nudslu tsdnizea. 
tist, 11., mdtthu. 
tive, iid : fifth, nd/‘ : 500, 
ndrd ' ; 500th. ndru''. 


flag, n., dirrriidd : — , prayer, 
darchod. 
flame, n.. ldh‘. 
flea, 11,, -dipug. 
flee, V., hdmijf. See run. 
fleece, n. (sheep), f^anun ; 

(goat), rtjiidjii. 
flint. 11. (for light), nierd. 
float, V'.. tin. den fodiimijf, 
or hlniigj 

flock, n.(sheep, gouts). ■■dull i it , 
ddyun ; (belonging to raja 
<ir waziri, plr ; (of birds), 
g'aidn. 

flog, V., tminuk cilSdnilif 
{fsdrndk = whip), 
flood, 11., hdldo. 
floor, 11, (wooden, of upper 
story), pa. idhon : (earthen, 
of lower story), JdidrOn. 
flour, 11., I'ewd : — , wheat. 
kdnekliydh. 

flow, V., htntigj fsnlenmig‘. 
flower, 11., (T. 

flute, n., sunCd, bd-diuit; 
diddrt. 

fljg 11., ydii, ydidh, him ydii, 
kino ydntlf, v., ymnmig‘ : 
— , cause to, yum shen niig‘. 

foal, 11., hnf'sheru. 

foam, 11., ■didb'. 
fodder, n., cl{h). 

fold, 11. (sheep), fluich : (as in 
fourfold), dugna (e.g. 
fivefold = no, dugna): 
v. tr., fhOiimig’, charnniigj 
food. 11., zd-1, kJiau. 
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foi)l, ii., : (paw). b(fi'/ : 

(oi; bed), bn.i't. 
footpi-int, 11 .. /nd'b. 
forbid, V., )ii<( 
forefathers, ii., apo iete. 
forenoon, n., om hn. 
forest, n., buiyin. ziriiijal, 
<lzn iigdl. 

foro;et, v., bof^iuitif. 
forgive, v., ma^) Imtuiii)'. 
forked, bnlje, bra. 

formerly, adv., om. nini,pele. 
fortune, bilg. 

forty, nizd'. — -one, 

II Hiz'‘ id' ; two, — 

II lidi : three, — did in : 

four, — pi) : iive, 

— iiil : six, — — 

-seven, — nfidi; eight, 

— rai : — ■ -nine, — 

For ordinals add " to last 
word. XizCi changes a to 'b 
foundation, n., ij'no. 
four, jx ') , fourth, pO^ : 400, 
pO rd j 400th, pii'i lu". 
fourteen, mpi) ; fourteenth, 
xa pv''. 

fox, 11 ., diyOl. 
free, v. tr., tdiufeamiif. 
freeze, v. ( water), -did ne n in up. 
Friday, n., dnikdroii. 
friend, n., nOnnyija, konos, 
ctildii/Ci, znkliyd : — , 

woman’s female, umSd‘. 
f riendship, n., , zaJdiyd. 

frighten, v., (s)pyaiinii<f. 
frog, n., tipdbkfh. 


from, prep., dbldf-n, — is (as 
suffix). 

front (in), onii ; in front of. 
odiO. 

frost. 11. (hoar ), pdyloii. 
froth, 11., .didb‘. 
frown, V., roddjii tn ii iiilip. 
fruit, 11., pliddh. Names 
of particular fruits are 
iji'iiriui.Uy (not always) 
the same as the name of 
the tree. 

fuel, n.. .sec firewood; — , bad, 
ndn n. 

full,adj., bdiidpa^ etc. See fill, 
fun. 11., fiiiid'dio. 
furrow, n., ditoii. 

garden, u., diarvii. 
gardener, n., indll. 
garlic, n., IbstOii. 
gather, v., z'hna luniniij'. Sec 
collect. 

generous, adj., bdlOx. 
ghi, n. (clarified butter), mar. 
gift, n., ndiii, {f<)ien (= re- 
membrance-gift) ; bag 

(in which gift is given), 
phad% phats. 

ginger, n., addi’o, ndunjon ; 

(dried), siith, cdmgd. 
girl, 11., tdietdiut-s, dekhdr, 
latT. 

give, V. (to me, us, thee, 
you), kemig ' ; (to others), 
raninig'. The distinction 
is not always observed. 


JR.VS. 1!J10. 


44 
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glass, 11., .si'.s'o, IsT-so. 
glove, 11., <ju xoh {iov<pid', 
hand). 

glutton, 11., (yoi/ zdzcij. 
gnash, V., [jilr cihn 'nj. 
go, V., birniy'-, fdniiy‘, yt 1 n- 
miif ; walk ; start to- 
gether on j ourney . do n niifi‘ 
{-<jo): — out, donniiif : — 
away, ddinUj'. — awaj' 
from country, hyi>nini<j‘ 
(-no); — together (many), 

zoindi irni'/. 
goad, n.,jiU'. 

goat, n. (male), azif, (female), 
bakhvr •. (breeding male), 
: sheep and goats, 

zed. 

God,u.,Purnies« fds,Bd(jwd n, 
Ndrdn, Ram. 

god, n., .^u, darya ; hou.se- 
god, 

goddess, deuu. 
gold, n., ra". 

goldsmith, soiMroa, f. » 6 im- 
rie. 

good, adj., dam, damba'.di, 
deboydi, hliiijs, bOne(s,j i/qw, 
ddmkii. 

governor, ii., hdkom. 
graft, V., ni^ hdfhon idd 
laimbf. 

grain, n. (all kinds), chad, 
ami) ii : brass ( inferior), koda 
(very small), blyo (good), 
dankhor (inferior to ohjo 
and superior to) fiidd 


(slightly superior to 
barley). 

granddaughter, raonfk spdfs. 
grandfather, n. (paternal or 
inateriuil), tete : in Upper 
Kaiiaur (paternal), meme. 
graiidiiiother, n. (paternal), 
teflo, apJ: (maternal), teija: 
0.7 (Upper Kanaur) : aya 
is either grandmother or 
great -grandmothe'r. 
grandson, ii., skyd spats. 
grape, n. (tree and fruit), 
dakhoii. 
grass, n., ci(/t ). 
gra.sshopper, n., (z)be-u. 
graze, v. tr., roiiniuj' (-70); 

V. intr., rokshimiy‘. 
grease, u., cikusls ; v., ctknsjs 
ddlmi(j‘. 
green, adj., rCuj. 
grieve, v. tr., t)i.^areu .vAeu- 
mi<f‘ ; V. intr., 1 )i.didreu- 
nir/‘. 

grieved, adj., dukh/jit. 
grind, V. (knife, etc.), ra.smhf', 
(corn), ydnnijf (-do) ; 
(with hand, foot, etc.), 
■raui'mi(j‘ (-ho). 
grindstone, n., rusmik'- pan, 
darzo. 

groan, v., t 6 nesmiy‘. 
groom, n., ra>‘ 'pddos, khasdd.r, 
tsorueddr. 

grope, V., ijddos topennuf, 
or topedmijf. 

gi’ow, V., bdl m iy ‘ ; (spring up, 
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of plants), See 

increase. 

g’l'owl, V., </)’(' iS /I m i<j . 
guard, e. (u'atcli), eiiinnitf: 

n., I'ni/zeii. 
giie.st, n.. pilunok'o^. 
g'uia, 11., ehJ : (in nnmtli), 

(,-s)^7(//'). 

gun, n., : — powder, 

(la ra. 

hailstone, n., .^nra. 
hair, n., /,■»>(.; ( — , tine on 
body, — , etc., on clothes), 
ftpU. : (long and loose), 
■sAuW'iw, 

liaiiy, adj., kne^eo. 
\\&\l,khanon,a(llt6li\ — , more 
than, sddke, sCvlhe itCi'. 51- 
(Hindi, mrkf : Panjabi, 
■■^adhe). 

halo, n, (round sun or moon), 
dunerOii. 

halter, n., kaktnd hu-d^. 
hammer, n., gunuii. 
hand, n., f/ud(h); handful 
(single), i <jtuk ; (double), 
luhdjun ; (two hands in 
position of holding), lulx ; 
closed single hand, -dub 
boil ; without hands, », 
fimddih. 

handle, u., math ; of whip, 
f-dtu. 

hang, V,, idiirdi? tCinibf ; 

(execute ), n iii i<j‘. 
happiness, n., kJnisT. 


happy, adj,, . be 

happy,' drj Ijuiip-. See 
ivell otf. 
hard, adj., fidk. 
harlot, n., piifrii. 
harness, n., vil e e sit zu. 
harvest, n., .'u/. 
have. V. (possess), verb subst., 
be, tdji'. d[ii/\ with dnu- ; 
to have to, intiii. of verb 
with /it'/niij'. liecome, or 
with verb subst., be. 

d.rijf. 

hay, n., f^huvs ej. 
he, pron., Jd. do, i/d. See 
•Self. 

head, n., bSd(li ) ; of bed, kv m. 
headman, n. (of village), 
mdkh in. IninbnrdO i',vn eos. 
heal, V. intr., puron kneimiij' 
or ka.nmt<j‘ (with word for 
scar). 

heap, n., riiidiOn. 

hear, v., rocimi<j‘, f/i(isiniij\ 

iieart, n., dd, zdJd. 

Iieat, n., zhan). 
heaven, n., 
heavy, adj., Uk. 
heel, n., (Jtoiiid. 
heir, n., hnkdde. 
help, n.. ; v., pneh 

lanmig'. 

helple.ss, adj., biUO.rikb^. 
hen, n., kiddrri. 
hence, adv., juhts, hojOnts, 
jokf^. 

herd, n. (cattle), rfo^ioi). 
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liere, adv., joi), hajoii, jn<l. 
»SVc" direction. 

hide, n. (complete), poaijii ; 

(incomplete, cut ), t<duh. 
high, ad)., ra ii(j, hnnox, re<jen. 
hill, 11., rdit, ddni, doklioii, 
tJidUli) ; (.several hills), 
duklui'. 

hinder, v., )‘dl'eCi : be 
hindered, rokeu^ i m d/‘. 
hinge, ii., kohiCi. 
hire, ii. (price of labour), //mm 
hive, 11. (bee), doroii, inOkJnlr, 
kdi^in. 

liold, V., txi'rinnii;/'. 
hole, 11., doyoit ; (in ground), 
didjux ; (smoke - hole in 
roof), tlntii ; — , make, 
kiriiunifi {-hi>), iduirni!;/, 
with noun. 

honey, n., «'<(,•? ; honeycomb, 
it. 

hoof, 11., khoruh (when hoof is 
divided, as with pig, each 
half is khocijh). 
hook. 11., tsU.t!<{h). 
hope, 11,, d^d. 

horn, 11. (of animal), rdd‘. 

Sefl trumpet, 
hornet, n., raiiOl. 
horse, n., ra'*. 
hot, adj., hokk. 

house, 11., kim, kdtjn \ (in 
fields),. s//en?ih/< ; (lodging), 
tsdt, see lodge ; (thatched 
temporary hut in fields), 
tsharu. 


how, adv.. Jude. luda. 
however, JudJoiin. 
hump, 11. (of bull), tsuliit. 
liundred, rn : hundredth, rd'l 
hunger, ii., dm 
hungry, adj., onfOs. 
hunt, \’.,erlii hi.nniiik , eri im 
hliitKj‘ : animal hunted, 
diydc. 

hunter, n., erd.s, nn/jros, ei'iii 
buizi'ci, eriiiij bltseu. 

Iiurt, V, tr., iulni i^eiinii/' : 

— (be), nCi ni d/‘. 
husband, n., ddf-z 
hush! intr., cd//( fd^in. 
hyena, n,, fhitr. 

I, prom, yd. See self, 
ice, n., tjidiidii, .stdili). 
idol, n., rodioii. 
ill (be), V., (on 111)1/'. 
illness, ii., /or/-, 
image, m, kdndd : — , make, 
toiinid/, with noun, 
immediately, adv., zdni/i, 
z''(yd(. 

incense, m, yiujld'n, dupOii ; 
— , burn, du/>dn ra'nviiy ‘ ; 
— , one who burns, nerjxi. 
incise, v. (surgery ), ph< i ii m i)j‘ . 
incite, v., hdnriuff. 
income, n., dyOth. 
incorrect, adj., <jdti. 
increase, v. intr., b''deumiy‘. 
indeed, adv. (inferential), t<i, 
ayre. 

infant, n., jift, jitits, elinv. 
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chants, 1 1 ya no it (Panjabi 
anyan / an-jdn '). 
inferior, adj., boyros. 
injury, n., cluita. Sec loss, 
ink, n., siaJ. 
inkstand, n., ma-^dzOm. 
insect, n. (laro-e stintfino-, 
brown), tjuzbr. 
insert, v. (as pob* in around), 
tsn ii in bf. 

inside, prep., kbino. 
instead, prep., banfhd. with 
e'en, as ah ctiaiiu bantha, 
instead of my «on. 
insult, V., hgtzzbti lanniaj. 
intercede, v., kacbhs hatdh 
(him lunmiii'. 

intercourse, n. (connexion), 
u'asfa. 

interest, u. (usury), bhlz : 
— , sunmier, >^dl biaz : 
— , winter, (jun bldz. 
intoxicated, adj., kyoskybs. 
invito, V. (one another to 
food), clono lcdsliimi(j‘ 
zakhyd kd^iinifjb 
iron, n., run : for flint, rdnkd. 
See tinder. 

irritable, a,dy, la iivj ids ztila 
sea (lit. Hindi halke ji 
icdla). 

itch, n., kliuzl ; — ■, cattle, 
phashoil] V. intr., kliazl 
hormirp. 

jackal, n., kdkor, kukbrts. 
jaw, n., ky(ditbl. 


jest, n.. fjia/e : — , in (not 
true), i-sbuti. 

jewel, n., in on in (o almost 

h )■ 

jewellerj', n., tiiuu. 
joint, n. (of bones), fsiif. 
joy, k](('is 7 . klifishr, 
juice, n., ti. 

jump, V.. Idii f shared 111 iij‘ 
n.. Id h : — about (horse). 
(for bnreii nay. 

jun;.jle, n., buniii, (Izaiajdl. 
zidiydl ; — ~, grass, without 
trees, in Tibet, pabuh. 

Kanaur,n. (country ),kd ndri h . 
Kanauri man, kandrbs, 
pi. kdndrea : — woman, 
kdnore (pi. ktinorie), 
kdndriii chesini : — , adj., 
kdiibrih : — language, 

kdndriii skad‘, kdnoreanu 
skatk : as spoken between 
Kdiidin and Shdsb, the- 
hurskurk. Kanauris say 
that Koci-speaking people 
call Kanauri ininrhdh, or 
minchdnbii. 

keep, V. ( — safe), tsbkosbs 
tdmiif, fsbkbs la iiiiiiji' : 
pre.serve, arpyd m af. 
kernel, n. (of fruit-stone), 
remd‘ : of walnut and 
Pimts (j-erardiana, ye. 
key, n., tali ids. 
kick, V. (horse), shparf 
cTledinhy, or keinay : — 
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(man), lo.tlxjii or h'toii 
cileCmiiij' . 

kid, n. (male), hahtrds', 
(female), 

kidney, n., pdrop^. 
kill, 11. (murder), >>111111 i;/ : 
(slaughter animal), 

lll Kf. 

kindred, 11., penV, p(irdiiu‘. 
king, n., ijijalhd, iu',11. 
kiss, n., papu ; v., pnpu 
rdanitf. 

kite, n. (bird), dn iif^drOx. 
kitten, n., pl-^i flat ids. 
knead, v., stemiif. 
knee, n., pv>iipoii. 
kneel, v., /lu^poi/ tsdiimi;/ 
{-!/'■>)■ 

knife, n,, l'hdr(h), Ididrts. 
knock, V., fdhfohydiniif ; 

— down, plirulmlff : — 
down house, phlusniu/ \ 

— down man, hrlu 
diSnni;/. 

hnot.n., tjundioii : v.,ij<iidhod 
fsdnmiif : — , untie, tho- 
miif, fJtoriiiijf. 
know, V., aemiip. 
knuckle, n., pndsd fsUf. 

labour, n. (forced, unpaid), 
one month in year, tliard ; 
one week in year, Ijdf rdoll: 

— (forced, paid), </<irh<js, 
hdijdr. 

labourer (forced, unpaid), 
Jdinnoii ; — (forced, paid). 


JiCi rOs. k idi: — (day wages ), 
indzari. 

ladder, 11., sdiiyn. 

lag (behind), v,, chuniti/i/' 

(-do). 

laggard, n., cludsea. chatpd : 

fern., cJiotse, eludiaefs. 
lake, n., knldoii. 

lama, n., hinm ; — , head 
(celibate), fniiry hnno, 
JiiLsIioff ; (non - celibate), 
yyeloii (inferior to tuarif 
liiiiio) ; yetsjnd. (inferior 
to yyeloii ). 

lamb, n. (male), hurts : 
(female), Id/nts. 

lame, adj., Jdioro. 
lamp, n. (native), kliurl ; 
lighted (including wick, 
oil, etc.), dniii. 
language, n., shad'. 
la.sh, n., fsumid,'. 
last, adj.. hdyr. 
latch, n., liiirOn. 
late, adj.. yursd .(jorydr, hhiu 
khrCfj ; — (he), f/orsa 

■diennifj% Jdtra khrd Ituci- 
iui;p : — , it is, knee'. 

laugh, V., honriii()‘ {-do), 
a'dn')it(j\ 

law, go to (with another), v., 

lazy, adj., dilos, sdst, delinty', 
delno. 

leaf, n., pidrOii. 
leak, n., doiii. doyOii ; v., 

roiuniy' i-yo). 
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learn, v., Ini.^i miii'. 
leather, n., ftdoii. 
leave, v., tdio.i'earaiif, fsho- 
i‘e<l'in l(f , f.di ifd rmi;/. 
leech, u., tisJid in. 
left, adj. (not ri^htl, h/nyOu ; 

— , to the, I'hitjijii lid. 
leo- 11 hiiii ; lews straight 
i)ut in sittino', ^olhnii : 
sit in this way, ^olhin 

■dit ii'itnf. 

lentils, n., ditferent kinds, 

I)('fh6a. nid.^or. 

nynr, rnd^, t.f"ne ( = 
;j I'l.un), I'linijui) (= muniil). 
I’ll oh. 

leopard, n., thorr. 
leper, n.. hdsi‘o. 
leprosy, n., hii. 
letter, n,, lonjli ; (of alplia- 
het), iikhrOn : Tibetan 
letter (epistle), /tdye. 
level, adj., sprSd, solids. 
liar, n., jnhle, alhllOs ; feni., 
all' ole. 

licence, n. (written), ^)n7 an . 
lick, V., leiiimiy' {-mo). 
lie, n.,alkdl6h : v. (tell a lie), 
u.lkulOii Ian maj ' ; — down, 
resting on elbow, Id mas 
th ish i in i<j‘ , III iij‘. 

lift, V. (load, etc.'), h-yumiiiiy' 
{-ho). 

light, adj., la my ills; n., 
tsarUih); v. tr.. rouniy‘ 
{-do) : — lamp, diiih 

rona ly‘, fshdin iff. 


lightning, n., hizel : ligditen, 
v., hizel bijnn iy‘. 
like, adj. (similar), de.s, ha.:^ 
(with gen. or noin.) ; v. 
(food, person), zdiuniy' 
( -do) ; — one another, 
ziidii m Ilf. 

lime, n. (for building), tmino. 
line. n. (straight, etc.). rek{h.), 
rel-oii : in cloth, ced' : 
across front of fingers for 
counting, ced‘. 
lip, n., tiinoii. 

liquor, n.. from ydf, grapes, 
;■((/.■/(/(); from cereals, 
lilidsdr; others, shutOii, 
( H'asu )d iJihi'L ; iutoxicant.s 
smoked, Otar ( = hhuny) 
hd.khlo{made from hJiany), 
fihiiiif— opium), 
listen, V., fhasniiy. 
little, adj., yido, dziyifs, 
tshere/i, tsh6i>‘, t-diuho. See 
small. 

live, V., slain miff ; inhabit, 
h^'seniiiy' ; (causative), 
l/'sedmiif. 
liver, n., shiir. 
living, adj., sfoii. 
lizard, n., tshemdr : — , very 
small, ra.i'i-'iUL 
load, n., harOit. 
lock, n. (for door), sliCinoii ; 
V.. shdiwii shen niy‘ : n. (of 
hair, long), ozrO. ; Hindu 
pig- tail, moliii. 
locust, n., sholo.. 
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log, n., ijonlii. : short — , one 
man’s load, tiiroii, h'h'iit. 
long, adj., IdmO-'i for liow 
long time, if atuii : — ago, 
'phaiie. 

long for. be anxious for 
(child ), nii)i i;/\ 

look, V., klii/(2mi</\ tunini;/'-, 
klarn li/‘. 
loose, kolijx. 

lose, V., .^rl ^enni;i‘ ; be lost, 
■^0 himiij , be defeated, 
ha hi m Iff, ha. re n iiit;/. 
loss, n., dol'ha, ndksdn ; 
(enemy’s loss causing joy), 
hukohl. 

lot, n., poijloii ; draw lots, 
pogluih .^enniif. 
love, V., (jyamiif. 
loving, adj., hennbit, uTchbl. 
low, adj., yocw ; — country, 
i.e. Rampur, etc., yyidtsha. 
lower, V. tr., fonniy (H. 
atarna). 

luggage, n., els hast, d.djdh. 

mad, adj. (dog), boll ktit. 
madden, v. (through charm), 
hblediniy‘. 

magnet, n. (stone), hso?)i 
kefsea ray‘ : (iron), tsom 
ketsea run. 
maize, n., tmliu. 
majority, n., te ca (for teg ca). 
make, v., la.nmifp. 
male, n., -deyo, kyd (pre- 
ceding noun). 


man, n., nu, (as oppo.sed to 
woman) chofimi, murchaiv. 
— of certain place, add 
-pd (fern., hiet-v) to name 
of place, which is some- 
times contracted, e.g., 
liogpCi, — from Rage ; 
Tukpvkpd, — from Ti'kpa: 
Rapd, — from Rarui'i. 
mare, n., gonnia. 
marriage, n., janefuii : (of 
lower caste), gaddr. 
marrow, n., tnil(h). 
mask, n., haip. 

ma.son, n., o/hs; fern., dren ik'. 
See carpenter. 

massage, v., nOmig‘ {0 be- 
tween 0 and ud), toinni.g‘. 
master, n., dukpd. 
masticate, v., blainnigh 
matter, n. (affair), bufih’i : 

(Th.), kanirik. 
mattres.s, n., leph, ruzdk 
measles, n., kh'dur '. 
mea.sures, n. (generally 
wooden, for corn, approxi- 
mately as follows) : tiolir, 
half ser : khan, three- 
quarters ser ; ni.dn bre, 
one ser ; teg bre, one and 
a half sers ; tamdth , two 
to eight sers. 
meat, n., >diyd. 
mediate, igalom .^enniigf 
mediator, n., galom dadnea. 
medicine, n., diel. 
meet, v., chak-diiniiy , kyd- 
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: u-() to meet su- 
perior on road, do>^i iniy\ 
memory, ii., yod. 
mend, ir., ■•<dnreil iniff. 
mercury, ri., mul rkn. 
mes.sage, n., jirul : — (bear), 
pnd p]i 7 ju nj'. 

messenger, pnd pihltsea. 
mew. V. (cat), ba'^euiniy'', 
krummUj {-ho). 
mica, n., tmdkli my, mem 
tsloi iv.if for t.'«idk]i). 

midday, harCdmr bn, dohdr. 
nriddle (irr middle of), majoii, 
majOiio: adj., nuijoii. 
riudwife, rr,, aj)!. 
mile, n., mel. 

milk, rr., Mf/'o/l ; v.,fsuri)niy 
(object either ‘ cow ’ or 
‘ milk ’) : give — to 

(nrother to infant), sttiii- 
m><i‘. 

ririll, rr. (Irorrse), (yot/m/r kiin : 
— Irarrd-, /(«•<? gotJiOii : 

stone, (/ofjioii. 

rrrine, rr., khdniii. 
rrrirrority, n., gufu m. 
mire, rr., ti^iknr. 
rrrirror, rr., sf.so, talm, 
nriser, rr., bandriy (ferrr., 
banure), hithj)^, fnlk{]i). 
hiddks, canfyh). 
rrrist, n., duboin 
mistake, n., gdfi. 
rrristaken, adj., imnwii. 
mistress, n. (bad sense), 
rdr. 


mix. V.. xkdnnig', (z)bl6mig‘, 
bro'ni ig\ 

rrrock, v.. tjirite bnirniy. 
mole. n. (spot orr bodj'). 
rdk.di ijd. 

Morrday. n,, xdproit. 
monkey, n,, Ixindirrin : fern.. 
ba ndmiiiy. 

rirorrth, n., gol ; names as fol- 
lows : April-May //o /'/ ; 

ilay-June.y’c^fo/i ; Jurre- 
July, a-didiijii : Juh' 
August, ■•dioiwii ; August- 
September, bOdmu ; Sep- 
terrrber - October, Indro- 
min'i : October— Novenrber, 
kCitiii : A'ovember-Decem- 
ber, nibkdiivi) ii \ Decem- 
ber — January, po.diuii : 
January-February, i)u7 ii ; 
F ebrirar\" - March . phn ii - 
iibii ; March- April, ccb’o 5. 
mooir, rr., golsoii. 
rrrore, adj., adv., hSd (other); 
fyo’i (.-fCc rnajorit}’) : no — , 
de mu. 

rrrorrrirrg, rr., mni, 'nd.xiint. 
mortar, n. (for pourrding). 
kdiji ii. 

rno.srjuito, rr., gdzbr. 
most, adv. (superlative), zb, 
fhofsi. 

nrother, rr., <inii7, md'iin: 

irr-law,y/;r?)W’' : mother’s 

house and farrrilj’, mupbit. 
mould, n. (resulting from 
damp), nnin ndm. 
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mourn, v., krumm'uj (-ho)-, 
— together 
nlh/. 

mouse, n., jii aih ). 
moustache, n., mut-'ihe. 
mouth, n., khakoii ; bodl 
kJiakoii sea, great talker, 
much, adj., adv., 1 : yalokl id , 
(joh'- tsoros, kliv’dr, 
hod I ; how — , inanj^, fetrd ‘ : 
liow many, te ; liowever 
— , man}’, iejriaiak. 
mud, n., fsikdr, hiss-, white 

— , fshif.dio. 

mule, 11 ., k]i« tsor. 
murder, n.,/'/< dnr. v.,sa.iiiii!/‘. 
mushroom, n., limmo: — , 
red, kkohUds. 

music, n., hajVjl-. hukhriii. is 
the name of a brass or 
copper musical instrument, 
musician, n. (caste), ~din7’ea ; 

feiii., zdinroiukk 
musk-deer, n., I’nf.s. 
musk-rat, n., nyoliJs. 
my, adj., aii, aim. 

nail, n., 

naked, adj., -mlyi. 
name, n., ndrnuii. 
narrow, adj., [jatos, yato. 
navel, n., ndits. 
near, adj., adv., neron. 
necessary, adj., znriirl ; — 
(be), V., yyaviifk (impers.). 
neck, n. (back part), k<d,-‘fs. 
necklace, n., raino‘ — of 


g’od (silver in eighteen 
ring.s), rnakhiia. 

needle, n., keii ; pine , 

la.iilh : dry pine-needles, 

po-^. 

needy, see poor, helpless, 
neigh, \'., ha-^enriijf. 
neighbourhood, n., adedibs 
jfdde.dios. 

nephew, n., brother’s son, 
i-had ; sister’s son, haazCt. 
ha iizdts. 
nest, n., ivd. 
nettle, n., fsOya. 
never, adv., feriik rna, fsohe 
ilia. 

new, adj., nyruj. See young, 
news, 11 ,, klShdr, kaeya. 
niece, n., brother's daughter, 
rimed - ; sister’s daughter, 
hdnu, hdijiifs. 

night, n., ntfia : — , la.st, 
me.dipd. 

nine, cydT, yul ; ninth, zgiil", 
yule • nineteen, sozyul ; 
nineteenth,.soc 7 a i'b: ninety, 
l>o uize sad or pjo 'iiize sai ; 

— -one, pi) niz'‘ siyid ; 

— -two, — soijidi -. — 

-three, — 8° i-u m: four, 

— saptO ; five, — ■'<ond : 

— -six, — serdfp ; — 

-seven, — sostidi ; — 

-eight, — S'' rai ; nine, 

— sozyul-. 900, (jdl rd : 
i)00th,yul 'rde. For ordi- 
nals add e to the last word. 
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nipple, n. (of breast), iinnhi 
halt.-! ( = little head ^ of 
breast). 

no. Ilia, with verb ; — one, 
liati rna. 

nod, V, (Jjal) zukijamiij'. 
noise, n., .s/iioZt See voice, 
lane-uage. 

noon, n., harahar lai. 
nose, n., tCd a-it. 
nose-rine', n., I'h li ndii-f.!!), 
hnln , ifalah. 

not, rn". ] with imp., ilai. 
nothing, fla'dvl ma. thi nia. 
nonrish, v., yniinitif. 
now, adv., Iiil-n. hdiia ; — 
(lip to — ), hi'niak-itoii. 
nowhere. Immi mu. 
nurse, n., f.io m /ulldiit.^. 

oath, n., ren', laldi : — , take, 
reu' lanm'aj' .I'odi tdinnaj: 
— , adinini.ster, ren‘ ran- 
iniifjio.-^td ill! m dien ra iff. 
obey, V., rn'meCunif/. 
obtain ( be obtained), v., p"- 
reii m iif. 
odour, .see smell, 
often, adv. (many times), 
hod I bor{h) (or other word 
for many instead of hodi). 

^ oh! interj., fl!/u lai, drJiOrlid. 

‘ -oil. n., fe loii, inartJ (Th.) 

( = fjhi water) ; v. tr., 
feloii idiehniij'. 

ointment, n., iivldin : — , 
apply, m" lam eh elm ie/'. 


old, ad)., as/z/r, fhaloe ; only 
of pei’sons, rdzn‘ (men 
onh’): yahcea, feni. 

yah'.e : — age, yah. 
once, i job' : — on a time, 
one day. hn ya. 
one, adj.. id'. I . — who does 
or is connected with, 
-■eea. fem. -se ; -cea. fern, 
-te; -hst'o, fem. -t.se ; -dec. 
fem. -de. 
onion, n.. pldz. 
only, adv., ehr>. 

<ipen. V., ’foiimiih] adj.. 

/ o ii ell i-.s’. 

opium, n.. phtm. 
or. conj., I'oe, generally 
omitted. 

oracle, n. (man who gives), 
lyt'vlda. iiiCdl — , speak in, 
( z)ddinii/. 

orange, n.. nurd lay i. 

Orion’s belt, n., haiiar jniii. 
orphan, n., sholcrvh. 
other, adj., aid, uT, hed‘. yur. 
otherwise, adv., ma nimd 
(lit. if it be not), 
otter, n., w/'/zO (O. »SV’z’ porcu- 
pine. 

our, adj. (eer we), ni.dpL, 
I'liehi'/ii a , rithand. />• z -eji o ii - 
and. 

out, adj., heriii ; go, come 
out, ddn III ay'. 
owl, n.. I'U’j' (kuL'h). 
own, adj. (Hindi, apnd), 
anil : plur., masc., aiiey- 
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anfi ; t'eia., aueivana mo 
( — , m3’ own, like npnd). 

pain, n., rd'^uit, alclid ; — , 
f eel , >^eled eini iip 
pair, n., nyotoh. 
palace, n., her. 
palate, n., fah/bii. 
pale, adj. (face), pny. 
palm, 11. (of hand), lindldii. 
pals3’, m, td. 
paper, n., kaylj. 
parah’se, v. tv.,pdfe l<.at,miy‘. 
paral3’sed, adj., 'pdfe : — 

(he), V,, pdfe' loicimU/. 
paramour, n., zdr, yorhoJio 
(male or female), 
parents, n., mdnn hdu)o'. 
woman’.s parents’ hou.se, 
met in. 

parrot, n., tOtd. 
part, n., hagll, hdnfho. 
partridge, n., tiff. 
patch, n., talon : v., faldii 
^lienmi(j‘. 
path, n., oin. 
paw, n., hah. 
pa3’, n., fniklaj, t'''Fh. 
pea, n., cei^ten. 
peacemaker, n., (jaldm 
sea. 

peacock, n., morbs ; f., nidrl. 
peak, n., hdl. 
pearl, n., mat oh. 
peck, V. (peck at), fokfdk- 
yami(j‘ : pick up (bird), 
thorn ay. 


peel, n., IxnV ; v. tr., ho(l‘ 
pihmaj''. — wand, tree, 
etc., hod' I'hbmiy. 
pen, n., Id'V’m. 

penis, n., polite word, lih, 
lil'jid : le.ss polite, kaiAli. 
le-^. 

pepper, n. (red), i>!j)ll : 

( black), nh'rts. 
perfume, .see smell, 
perhaps, adv., za.nj [lit. 
(who) knows?], a Koci 
\\'ord. 

pei'init, V., i^enmifj. 
perspiration, n., dil.sfl. 
perspire, v., donmaf. 

persuade, .v., iyhj{y)dmi(/‘, 
■nv’ndyamiy. 
pestle, n., mo-dih. 
petition, v., onjyd nily. 
phea.sant, n., pant ay, dah. 
picture, n., nukxd. ; — , draw. 

n<dym tonmitf. 
pierce, v. tr., kammig" {-ho) : 
pierced (be), mtv.,<jam m ig‘ 
(-ho). 

pig, n., suhros; — , wild, 
honihd Kii hvox. 
piles, 11, (ailment), mnniexL 
pilgrimage, n., titla'a'i ; with 
measuring length on 
ground, za.hvhdg : — , 

perform, za h eh dg I a n - 
may. 

pillar, n., wooden, thumgiin. 
pinch, V., ctno.s rdnmiq-. 
pipe {hiiqqa). n., fsdun. 
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pitch, n.. iiizirr. 
place, V.. 11 .. -Oijii. 

Tlie syllable t^o is often 
added, apparently without 
iiieaiiiiig', to words iiidi- 
catiiiu' place or location, 
as I'lm, house; ^Pnnih'i, 
lint in fields: hnnu'i, 
juiiele ; I'd ii . iiiountain. 
plain, n.. ih'iui. L'hnijii : adj., 

1,'iif.iiiii. 

plait, n,, of hair, /o.ds/u, 
hei^fo'i'. monoii, 

(Th.) : V. tr. (hair), l-iifxi'i 
h'l'iniif ■. (ropes), thuhpn 
hiit^in i;f. 
plank. /'<), I'offi. 
plant, n.. dnloii. 
plants, names of — 

iiinouoii, wild pear, i.ip 
hUsri'iK. 

risiiii ri, wild geranium, 
columbine. 

oflad. Panjabi rP'lid, used 
as soap. See nnknpuni. 
Mlhdl xho, wild straw- 
berry. 

hdlinbtji. .small plant with 
sweet-smelling root. 
hail, oak, Quercus incaiia. 
henoh, Cotoneaster baccil- 
laris. 

tes'ro.s, wild pear. i.q. 
a.Tfioiioii. 

hijil, kernel of apricot 
stone. 

hijr, banyan, Ficus indica. 


hraxu. Rhododendron ar- 
boretim. 

hi'e, oak, Quercus ilex. 
hi'e'lidt a , thorny shrub, 
Priiisepia utilis. 
baril. medicinal plant, used 
also for dyeing. 
ci'r^firu. pea. 

<■111111, Moms serrata. 

(• a ?( // '), wi Id apricot, Prunus 
armeniaca. 

ihikh'ih. vine, grape ; hon 
ihiUiiiii. wild vine, wild 
grape. 

ilal riui ii, pomegranate. 
ilaii, a.sparagus. 
dafui'n, thorn-apple. 
do, kind of fern. 
dninioii, kind of gra.ss. 
c/.'ur, a medicinal plant. 
eiiici, Viburnum stellu- 
latum. 
ijdldb, rose. 

hdrkdii, yew, Taxus bac- 
cata. i.(|. iiyamddl. 
holCidaia, Rhus Panjab- 
ensis. 

horkO, Rhus Wallicliii. 
kCi, walnut, Juglaus regia. 
kakdoiz, Lonicera hypo- 
letica. 

kididion, Salix elegans. 
kadi, plant used in wash- 
iiig. 

ka-stlii, Indigofera Ger- 
ardiana. 
katea. peach. 
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kat!<hul, Pyrus baccata. 

/’// (/ n nd'. Ephedra vulgaris. 
khufebs, like wild lig. 
Viburnum cotinifolium, 
i.(p fit-'itus. 

khlmj-, spruce hr. Abies 
Webbiana or pindrau. 

I, -hid a, a tliorm’ slirub. 
ko(j‘, wild hg. 

knundl, poplar, Populus 
ciliata. 

kran, bird cheriy, Prunus 
padu.s. 

ki! , Celtis australis. 
ku-^f, ku-^fita, Spinea 
bella. 

kyohnoii, cedar, Cedrus 
Libaiii deodara. 
la jKdroh, iv^-, Hedera 
Helix. 

kuh'oii, PicrLs ovatifolia. 
lim, blue pine, Pinus 
excelsa. 

li/i kal(h), an edible fern. 
llta, medlar, Pyrus com- 
munis, i.q. ^e<jtd{h). 
inal, poplar, Populus alba. 
inarpol, Pyrus lanata. 
mefdnih Lonicera obovata. 
mb, mushroom, toadstool. 
'nddnw, willow. 
mddbn, elra,Ulmus Walli- 
chiana. 

morgoii, oak, Quercus 
dilatata. 

mds, Desmodium flori- 
bundum. 


naknimni, black stone of 
adi<d, ((.V. 

nynnid'd. yew, Taxus 
baccata. i.(j. hilrkinl. 

ni/Uiid-so, Caragana brevi- 
spina. 

n//p,Ulmus nepalensis and 
nitida. 

pud', bark of Betula utilis, 
for roohng. 

pole, apple. 

po/proii, Buxus semper- 
virens, 

ph il rU.Deutziacorynibosa. 

pi polo h, peepul. Ficus 
religiosa (H. plpdl). 

prind, Buddleia panicu- 
lata. 

pa, horse-chestnut, ..Escu- 
lus indica. 

pyoo boh (lit. bird’s foot), 
maidenhair. 

7'aa fjydl, Rosa macro- 
phylla and Webbiana. 

7X1 n 7X(/‘, Pyrus foliosa, 
also Rhamnus dauricus 
and purpureus and 
triqueter. 

rapeo cl (lit. dove-gra.ss), 
anemone. 

7^apea do) (lit.dove-berry). 
Daphne oleoides,i. q. fi'o. 

7xdsa. konoi). (lit. calf’s- 
ear), a small plant. 

7'e;j‘, Prunus persica. 

rr, edible pine, Pinus 
Gerardiana. 
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r~-'e, Pieea inoriuda. 
)'()Hh),A Avitli edible 

berries. 

siijiii.-< v'i (lit. snake-oTass), 

a small plant. 
sapnn!'! (liil'lijjii (lit. snake s 
o-rape (, strawberry. 
■'igadrpCi I . shrub whose 
leaves are burned in 
religioiis rites. 
■^?iiul{h), medlar, Pyrns 
communis, i.q. 

Mv., Cornus macropliylla. 
.^tr, red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia, i.([. t.s7/. 

^ur, Juniperus excelsa. 
shyiii/, Betula utilis. 

-sarre thorny plant with 
cone and poisonous seed. 
••oirts, Hippophai rliam- 
noides and salicifolia. 
ta ila, J uniperu.s cominuni.s 
or Pseudo .sabina. 
y/m.s7/ hao, Desmodium 
lioribundum or concin- 
nuin, i.q. ams. 
thti in, Fraxinus xanthoxy- 
loides. 

tsubrco , a kind of rhodo- 
dendron. 
tmii, moss. 

fsaii hoii a, everlasting. 
tsil, red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia. 
t.s-o, thorn. 

tw hothon, raspberry. 


(lit. thornbeny). 
blackberry. 

ixoirinn, tliorny plant, 
Berberis aristata. 
tsfjjjii. nettle. 

//7hn/(// ), kind of very tall 

e’rass. 

fu.sfns, like wild tig, Vi- 
burnum catinifolium, 
i.(j. khdfehi. 

iraiidd. climbing plant, 
with strongly scented 
dowers. 

irosah, small plant. 
yal, wild rose, Ro.sa mos- 
chata. 

Lonicei’a angusti- 
folia. 

zhyd /', camphor - scented 
plant. 

zyydl, mistletoe, Vi.scum 
album. 

zjihuh, Abelia tridora. 
ZiliO, Daphne oleoides. i.q. 

■rapm.shp. 
zdl{h ), lichen. 

plaster, v. (wall), cludmif)‘, 
oiileh : door, roof with 
leaves and mud, chdrah/'', 
mar ■died in ig, lipm in ig\ 
play, V., yd('iinig‘ : (music). 
hdjed in lg\ 

Pleiades, n., gaunoft phi). 
plough, n., huloii ; v., haloii 
111 nig'. 

ploughshare, n., phdloii. 
pluck, V. (dowers, vegetables), 
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funin/jf. ts/iSniiuiif, tho- 
rii 

pocket, n., khtso. 
point, 11. (sharp), hso/oTi, 
>'(7.s7r, rr<.s7i. 
poi.soii. 11., hl-^oii. 
policeiiian, 
pond, 11., I'T'ijd. 
pony, 11., fiifii- 

poor, adj., dadjen. Sei' lielp- 
les.s. 

porcupine, ii.. ^djihd. 
post, 11. (letters), dok. 
po.stman, ii., fdfhl /.'o/.-'/.s-co, 
rifthi hif/o ketsea. 
post-runner, n., dahlarJuU- 
kara. 

potato, 11.. iLcda. 

potter, n., Itozd : f., hotenil/ 

(a')- 

pound, V, (in mortar), kiil- 

lllHf. 

pour, V., mesa.il >da>fht<Jmig\ 
powder, n. (gun), dara - ; 
dust in rotten tree, ya.ii 
dara. 

pray, v,, Bagwann da‘ ‘'rz 
lanmuf zopOd) laiim 'af 
(especially of Hindus); 
puzd lanmig". 

praying-wheel, n., (lalkdr, 
dd.mgy ii.rh : hand-wheel, 
mane. 

preach, v., kHlui !ddiennig‘. 
pregnant, adj., pefihd chait 
xe. 

prepare, v., tear lanragp. 


preserve, xee keep, 
press, \'., femmig'. 
press down, used of demon 
in nightmare, spanmig". 
pretence, n., a.rnuliii. 
price, 11.. mdlod : rate, txio. 
ttecbii. 

prime minister, n.. hi^f: f.. 
hi-'^ta a 1. 

prisoner, n., hdnddtl, ktdi. 
proceed, v., in spite of difli- 
culty, manage to get past 
or in, thart'iiig‘. See 
walk, go. 

proclaim, v..ad tslalreCimig', 
Jiak .■;^eii'mig‘. 
property, n., mdyu, mala. 
puli, V., dammig' (-ho): 
against one another, daj>- 
■:^imig\ 

pulse, 11. (in body), .s (7 ; — , 
feel, so. khyd)nig‘. 
punisli, V., (Idaedmly. 
puppy, 11., kueltd ld.'<. 
purcha.se, v., zoinnig‘, zoii- 
)nlg‘. 

purse, n., h’dud. 

pus, n., stag. 
pu.sh, V., .dd irinig‘. 

put, V. (insert, H. dcdna), 
.^enriiig" : put on. see 
dress. 

quadruple, adj., pd ddgna.. 
quarrel, n., zutlte, da-^o ; v., 
da.dimig‘. 

quarter more than, seiwd : 
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viia-u ni^. 2| (Hindi. 
m vv). 

(jneen. n., ipjolino. 

(jnostion. sinrdl: — , ask. 
irn iij‘. 

<.[uickly, adv., Jio'.o. hasill. 

hal, .^rrroA. 

(juietly, adv,, 

rao', n,, luthrii. 

rain, n,, tJ. hujettl, fi- 

V,, hi<iennt(i ‘ ; stop rain- 
ing, dd.l'ci luitj'. 
rainbow, n,, hrCnnet^, fJ l~ia- 
iiiets : — , lunar, dune rO ft. 
raise, v,, rtut;/'. 
ram, n,, k'<>r{h ) ; — , Tibetan, 
Jtyait — , breed- 

ing, liulm. 

ravish, v. (bad sense), tsam 
txdm (/oiint</‘. 
raw, adj,, ktitsd, kat.-sd. 
ray, n, (of light), /’d >;/'</(. 
razor, n,, Idi urunt.'). 
read, v,, 

ready, adj,, fear. 

reap, v,, eha.d lammitj' or 

rear, v, intr, (of horse, etc.), 
hnhft den stirmit/ : tr., 

yijfi tit iff. 

reason, for thi,s i-eason, hodu 
tefies. liodei ttdhdhus. 
recognize, v.,tsinifi lunrnifk, 

■'^ ISTll it/, 

reconcile, v. tr., sitydsaydnivf , 
ijtdtiin dien ini<j‘ , ijiddiont 


t^entnuf ; be reconciled, 
i/almiff. fiidsJiimiff. Si-e 
peace, 

red, adj,, fdnuikh' {<f). 
reel, v, (drunk), brtdmuf. 
reflect, V,, isidntitf, ■‘ttincen- 
nitj. 

regrettable, adj,, hniith. 
rein, )i,, ijdlfttn. 
relati\'e, vi..perijii. Onion. 
remain, v., to^i niiff '. be 
incomplete, duke i m iff. 
remaining fruit, after tir.st 
gathering (walnut, ri, 
etc.), da it. 
remove, v.. pluniitf. 

I’ent, n., 

repair, v., sdareCimiij'. 
repent, V., 'feif lanmdf {\it. 
take oath), hishdrenniirf. 
,sVc grieve, 
reply, n., zdbdh. 
reque.st, v., drtjydntitf. 
rerpiire, v., <jya.mi<j‘. 
resemble, v., rdk^imirjf 
ruk.‘:^i m iff. 

resign, v., ^rzi rdnmig'. 
re.signation, n., ”rzi. 
rest, V., ndffhimir/. 
return, v., p'dfedtniff. See 
turn. 

rib. n.. riff. 

rice, n. (grains), rdl{h) ; 

cooked, hat. 
rich, adj., chuk/tO. 
ride, v., ffhul:.diimiy‘ ; — , 
cause to, .diOii mifk {-go). 
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right, adj. (ipjt left), ziil'uit ; 
— , to the, ziildii 1 m, 
cakoii Ivcui) : (correct), 
toh\ 

rind, n., hud', hod'. 
ring, 11., kuijdnn, niaiidl. 
ripe, adj., dio. loin lam. 
ripen, v. (grain), hi.mma/ : 

(fruit), ^om 'a/. 
rise, V., (invimaf. ; 

(of sun), zormaf. 
river, n., numadruii. 
rock, n., n//y‘. 

roll up, V. (bedding), loinnif/ 
thoinnirj {-<jo). See 

wrap. 

roof, 11., wood, stone, slate, 
fsliahroii, tshoproii ; Hat, 
mud, munthoi), mdnthoa, 
moltkoh ; of temple, chap- 
rd'ii. 

room, 11. (of house), uP-m : 

(space), zuya. 
root, 11. (of tvw), jUoii. 

' rot, V., cdsiii i</'. 
rotten, adj., cos cus, cts ci-i. 
rough, adj. (not smooth). 
ph reske. 

round, adj.. spherical, huflds ; 
circular, burhur ; make 
round, v., h<(fleCnni<p. 
rub, V., nomirp (d between 
6 and au). 

rudeness, n., kozia, yd-daklu. 
run, da in m if /' , dare n ra irp. 

See flee. 

rupee, n., rajiea. 


ru.st, 11., klioi/oh ; v., kho;i<>ii 
loffenmiff or idpcimhp. 

sack, 11.. j)had‘. 

■sackcloth, n., .dion. 
sacrifice, v. (bread, etc., to 
evil .spirit for recover}' of 
sick child), flianmirp (-'/u). 
saddle, 11,, zhf/d : pad under 
saddle of beast of burden, 
ddn. 

salt, n., tshd, samhar fnhd ; 

— merchant, t-dia jnl : 

— trough, chd, Islali’du. 
salutation, n,, tinlam, ni'm 

r<lni : to Brahman, jid- 
IdufjT; Brahman's reply, 
siri hdcdn ; lama's reply. 
rhdi/.M.l ; Kiinet to man of 
lower caste, oakhi ran. 
■sand, n., ha. Hit. 
sap, n., fi. 

Saturday, n., ^ 6 n kIi i i'qs. 
save. V., hd.reCi.inai', hat-'<ed- 
nii<i'. 

saw. n., retor. 

H&y, v.,l(jnmap(-i],o), ri ii niiy, 
romiy'. 

.scabbard,n.,f/( 7 pdi ,tudlu sh ah'. 
.scales, n. (balance), pore. 

fdrdkCdi. 
scar, n., pardii. 
seissor.s, n., kutd. 
scorpion, n., aulaC. 
scour, V. (metal vessel). 
ladjZedaniy : (ivood, etc.). 
rtniiy. 
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seratcli, v.. nj' — one- 

self, holsh i lit I'l'. hijl itiitr- 
screw, n. (of watenaill ), 
chalxTon . 

scrub, V., .s'ee .scour, 
second, adj., 
secretly, adj.. uuiti/os. 
see, V. (■■'■ce look): oneself in 
glass, loci III iij'. 
seed, n., boiii. 
seek, V., jiocinioi'. 
self, myself, yourself, etc., 
einpUasiziug- noni., (7ye'.v7 ; 
I myself, <lo 'jot ; thou 
thyself,/.,'" hot', he him- 
self, <lo oijct : they them- 
selves, 'lojo oi,icjd>it or 
oitejdr. — (objective), (Oit, 
on. 

sell, V. tr., renn'i'i' {->lo). 
send, V.. .ihenoiij'- 
separate, adj., klicbti ■ 
hhchfl lou'iuij’ '■ one who 
in auger has separated 
himself from his hou.se, 
hajydlJ'''- 

servant, n., [/olx'i'O, nijni. 
ho lido ; — .feinale.cA d npd : 

, state, of not high rank, 

neji: fern., nejoni : .store- 
keeper, i.e. watchman. 
hd 'lari', fern., bodurni. 
set. v. tr.. tilriiij' '■ iutr. (.sun), 
reiin'i'j' {-do). 

seven, tidi. .dudi. seventh, 
.sb's/i'' : seventeen, 
.s'd.sb'.s// ; seventeenth, so^- 


seventy, shuiniuz'i 
•io l ; seventieth. ?uk" 

soV’'. .sevent3’-one, ■■dm.in- 
mz" till j id'. — -two, — 
sdni.^'. — -three, — 

rdin'. four. — ■•iiopo: 

five, — ■'lijiid ; six, 

— .•drinj ; seven, — 

.iij.Kt i .ili^ : — -eight. — .s'"- 

ro I : nine, — sdzjiii ; 

TOO.fi^rd '. lOOth.tidird". 
For ordinals add " to the 
last word. 

sew, y., poiiiniif, f-iemmij'. 
.sexual intercourse (have), v., 
ijoi^liii ) I f. tf<u L'.di i III ij'. 
shade, n., rJidjon, suiivii. 
shadow, n., Idt.f. 
shake, tr,, rdlcd ni iff. 
za tiled mij‘ ; v. intr., zd'ii- 
lennij". — head, zv.kjd- 
iiiij'. 

.shame, u.Jedz. ; v.,put 

to shame, .s'buned in ij'. 
share, n., boijli. bdnflti). 
sharp, adj., ts^'kbs, rash. 
shave, v., I'rd f.i<uit tnnf (-Jo). 
she, pron.,,//'(, <lo, no. 
sheep, n., klids.s : Tibetan, 
bijo ii I'hdiie. 

shell, n. (small, used as coin), 
dii.iichaii. 

shepherd, n., pdlb-i. 
shin, n., lihiliojd i\ 
shoe,n.,.^/wii : — , raja’s. 

European. bni(Ii)'. horse- 
.shoe, ntiif pd ; — horse 
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or pat iron of horseslioe 
shape on man s shoe, nii;/ 
fid sjitji/n li/'. 

shoemaker, n., nimoii ; fern.. 

C(1 in(<r)ij‘. 

shoot. V., ••'V'c tire, 
shop. 11 , IkOJ. 
shopkeeper, n.. haniii. 
shoulder, n., hul.'. 
show. V., ciiniiii(/‘. 
shi'iek, V., shi.(I‘ tdiihii;i'. 
shrine, n., Buddhist. (/dnj>d, 
c]iof‘ Icdii, Ifi.hroii, cliO'<fen. 
sickle, n., zefln'oh. 
sickness, n., IwV. 
sieve, n., celldii. 
sift, V. (in sieve), releCi ml;/, 
caled rn 1;/. 

sight, V. (a gun). z<jlml<j\ 
silent (be), v,, cn ra or cdmna 
to^ I m If/: silently , ta a fho h . 
silk, n., remm, jnufju. 
silver, n., }nbl{h) (almo.st 
III i'd{h)). 
sin, n., I'dp. 

sing, v., ijithuii lanmi(j‘. 
sink, V. intr., dubenml;/. 
sister, n., rlhz, rliize ; full 
— . ibdnndzi;/ ; plur., 
■ntinndzliji' : — -in-law, 

husband s sister, bare ; 
wife’s sister, h'esc. ; man’s 
brother’s wife, frei^ii ; 
woman’s brother’s wife, 
bore. 

sit, V., tdeJiimii/. 

six, fu(j‘ ; sixth, fn;/ : six- 


teen, K'~ru;/ : sixteenth, 
■•i"rai/' : sixty, ■didriinlzd : 

— -one, diumniz" i(I‘ : 

two, — nidi: three, 

— d;u in : four, — : 

live, — ill! : — -six. 

— /d,7' ; — -seven. — 
■didi: — -eight, — nil : 

— -nine, — 600, 

Ini fed ; 600th, fdijriV'. 

For ordinals add '' to last 
syllable. Xizd changes^ 
d to 

skin, n., of cattle, Inloii : of 
sheep, goats, birds, I’h u l{li): 
of man, dogs, cats, bod' : 
V. tr., I'homif/, with word 
for .skin. 

slant, V. intr., kliermt;/. 
slanting, adj., kher. 
slap, n.,ikapSro : v., thapSro 
<:iledmi;/‘. 
slate, n., unlef. 

.slaughter, v. (animals), 
■d^nmiulip (-bo). 
sleep, V., yaitrni;/: put to, 
nkdminii/ (-mo). 
sleeve, n.. In;/, mnn In;/, 
brc.s-.s (Th.). 
slip, v., blemi;/'. 
slowly, adv., inesn.n, rnesnids. 
.slug, n. (animal), ti-didm. 
.small, adj., ddmrits, itrlt.s, 
jittl-'i, jitritn. See little, 
smallpo.x. n., te pirdii. 
smart, adj. ( bad sense), d I iid.s, 
d ill ijdi ludii. 
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biiiell, 11., i/iiiioin (veiierally 
.sweet) ; — , Ixul, niilr 
ijaiioiii ; v.,.s 7 («)/u)i/(/'(-'"."). 
smoke, 11., ; v.(tobacco), 
tuihniif : (intoxicants), 

Iilldsmtij-. 

smootli, adj., nui^- 

snail, 11., ijii/ii. ii rf' . 
snake, n., xiijin.':. 

.snatch, v., klti.i ii in i'j'. 

snow, n.. jiv'ii) : — ■, pei'petual, 
■'>( f.'ilio, ii ; melt- 
ing and falliiio; into liver, 
I'Tsur. 

snowy, adj., one of above 
word.s with -<<((, feni. -se. 
See one. 

so, adv. (thus), hodt, Iwije'. 
soap, n., (a root), na.inon, 
atjio.l ( = refliCi : nee pla nt). 
sock, n., zdnlf. ban sab. 
soft, adj., kolos. 

.sole, 11. (of foot), potion. 
some, adj., ide ; — ... 

others, kle . . . ide. 
soinetiiiies, adv., terin) teroo, 
tedterdn. 

somewhat, adv., des, added 
to adj. or adv. 

son, cba.il : in-law, claid'. 

.song, 11., uithoii ; one The- 
borskad' song is named 
act Idmo. 
soup, 11., i^acltolr. 
sour, adj., surkh. 

.sow, V,, pod/iinaf. 


sjiade, n. (inverted liead), 
inni'oii. 

spark, n., hajalifh. 
sparrow, si-e bird, 
speak, \ .. .'cr say. 
spectacles, n., ni/oj rd . 

,spL-ud. V.. /,7/'h'/.^■ b/mnii/'. 
spider, n. (small), hofitkfd, 
drd bnfnkfs : (large), bofd : 
spider's web, hiituld>~d 
Id I I !. n . 

spin, V. tr, (turn round), 
lihordi'ed iiiifk : v. intr.. 
bdi'oren n of, blioroi’v n n oj ' ; 

— thread, tr., po lim iif. 
kd tea in dj'-. 

spit, thupOn pinked III iij-. 
split, v.tr. (stones ), padint aj - ; 
(wood), jihaiiiitip' (-;/'.<); 
v. intr. (general), bdlnii'j'. 
.spoil, V. tr., dddiniij': get 
spoiled, mdsliimir/'. 
spoon, n. (wood), domoii ; 

(metal), thummd, I/'rtshi. 
spot, n., puniii. iSer scar, 
sprained (be), v., kidnp-.dii- 
niiip. 

.spread, v. (bedding, pine 
needles), posh dienn'ap] 

— carpet, sat ran / 7 posh 
idieiinvj , — grain, p/(7 m i:f. 

spring, n. (season), ‘I'l'ndm : 

V. (of plant), sumar. 
squeeze out, v., fuiniij', with 
object of thing- squeezed 
or of thing- stjueezed out 
from it. 
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squint, v., miif Ihennig- : 
one whos(]uints, Iher^aKj' 

•s'f’O. 

stack, n. (of grass, wood), 
I.-nfd ; thus cl koto, — of 
grass ; sA i v koto, — of 
wood. 

stallion, n., ceA‘. 
stammerer, n., totlU , phojn. 
stand, V., den t6-^imi(j‘ : — - 
up, den 

.standing, adj., den. 
star, n. {■9)kar{h), (-sykard; 
— , evening, coen ■‘<k<ir: 
— , morning, .sum -skor : 
V., Pleiades, Orion’s Belt : 
another constellation is 
called surnpron. 
start, V., together on journey, 
do am iff. 

steal. V., Cords ken mi;/, 
kh Mvn ig‘. 

steep, adj. (ascent), jikpo 
{(til ; (descent), JHcpo 
ckur. 

stepfather, n., ha1pa ; step- 
mother, n., hldma. 
stick, n., deha ; — , small, 
dehats; — for oxen, jydl‘ ; 
— (long), for collecting 
walnuts, herijd ; v. intr., 
tupcimi;/ ; v. tr., tnnimig‘ 
(-bo) ; with word for gum, 
glue, etc. 

.sticky, tupcidea, tupcitsea. 

still, adv. (yet), d. 

sting, (bee, etc.), ci h inig‘ ; 


(nettle), puhaiu/; n.. 
cd 'nc{l / ). 
stink, see smell. 

.stirrup, n., guhce'n. 
stocking, n., znrdb, bah s<d_>. 
stomach, n., ptfiih. 
stone, n., ra;!', kdlan : v’ery 
snuill, >ditl h ; small, flat, 
pants; large, flat for 
r<jofs, pan ; of fruit, 
khdrsa ; v. tr. (a hou.se), 
fokli ijd mig'. 
stoop, v., khohdiirnigt 
story, n., of house, bubih. 
straight, adj., solids. 
strange, adj., bidiaroh. 
.stranger, n.,jdrdesliT. 
straw, n. (chopped), t.shat.shi : 
tiner, bdsoh. 

stream, n., iidloh, gdroh. 
strength, n., zor. 
stretch, V. (extend), tsonrnig‘ 
(-no), noini;i\ dammig‘. 
strong, adj., zorsea. 
stupid, adj., sadoh. 
sucking, n. (noi.se of), chub‘. 
sugar, n., miS7'i: (gar) 
;idrurn; — -cane, n., 
gurdm ;diih. 

summer, n., ■•^ol, zhd'h. See 
heat. 

summit, n., hdl. 
sun, n.. ijiine;/. 

Sunday, n., et adroit. 
surpri.sed (be), bi^drennl;/. 
surround, v. tr. (z)doh'inig‘ 
(-IP)- 
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Hwallow, V.. inyaniKj'. 

swear, v. (oath). lau- 

nl iff. 

sweep, V., kucnii hiuniitf : 
sweeper ( inihto /'). 

{ house-cleaner ). iitdfli i. 

sweet, adj.. f]i lij' sweetme;i.t, 
n., iiiiflidl: — seller, n.. 
IflCu. 

swell, V,, fdmiij' (/n-o). 

swinu;, 11., (for play ) axiutun ; 
— hridee (rope), tlmlfo 
furiiit. rope; (wire), 
turij toroii. 

swine-, V, intr. (play), axm- 
f()ii yori'inyf (ordinary), 
c ii ii lenn iff ; v. tr. , c r a - 
led Jii iff. 

suddenly, adv.. 

table, 11., inevfli). 

tahsilclar, n., ioslhld r ■. fern., 
tonilddnu. 

tail. 11., iHinfseniii : — , hird.s, 
11 ., pilkhdl). 

tailor, 11., ■'■'ir?. 

take, V., linmiif. — away, 
f,hhni.<j‘ ; — out, ton- 

— down (bridge), 
loiimiff (-f/o). ilioiimff 
{-(JO)-, — otf (jewels on 

death of husband), Hm- 
,ai(j (,-ho). undress, 

unload. 

talkative, adj., ff’zdb hot id 

.s'rtj, /.svi/,-e.s- Ir .sen. 

tank, n..l-dhJod ; big, aoro/i. 


taste, V., jaaed i'iii(j‘ ii. 
(good), em ; (bad), 'me era. 

tea. 11., cd ; water apart 

from leaves, rdilid/d, ihd d 
tl. 

teach, V., Jtdanijf (-do). 
tear, v., txerraifj-, jilairrai'f, 
zeriaiff. 

tear, 11. (from eye), 'laittJ (i.e. 

raff it, eye-water), 
teat, i\., pad- (cow's), 
teetotum, n., fliellntx. 
temple, ii., .s/iil JrOfJtl. duat- 
(fiy d r(]i ),Id(j(j'd ,fo dijy d r( h ), 
l.-a d (jyiirid) eliot ko a . 
deorod. 

ten, mi) tenth, .m.i'f 
tent, n., toadoun. 
testicle, n., IrdfOl, hotola pofd'. 
animal born without — , 
rd'iulod : man with one 
large and one small, 
■didacF. 

than, adv., ha. iia, Ire-x. 
hlxlrydd. 

that, prom, nd,du ; those two, 
nu-md, dosOd ; in that 
direction.'inT pd'pies, nexkof 
'mijaid.-, aopad'd, nekd ‘ ; 
in that way, }(d.ue‘. 
thaw, V., ledraijf, (juleaaiig-. 
then,adv.(inferential),ta a ind, 
demo ; (at that time), 
hoderod; (after that), doh, 
nipl. 

thence, adv., duids, liddodts, 
nddh, hdnddtx, dvhtft 
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KAXAURI VOCABULARY IX TWO PART.S : 


there, adv., ddii, hodufi , iioii, 
honon, dad, niui ; thither, 
all above words, and 
nS'did, ne>!nesL 
tliey, jui/o, jar/ oil, jiujoya, 
djjijo, doyoaidixjoyii, iin'ia, 
'lidgoa, nui/oijd : — two, 
see that. 

thick, adj., haldildn, mofoK. 
See fat. 

thief, n., roriix : fein., core, 
thigh, 11., lihiiiii. 
thin, adj., hayit^. 
think, V., >iuntsen- 

niff, sdnceniiiy’. 
third, adj., 

thirst, n., s/ao’ ,; v., ■diurmiff. 
The de.sire to smoke is 
included in the meaning, 
thirteen, ■s'^rtoa; thirteenth, 
s"rdnv' : thirty, nh" mi ; 
one, — sif/Ul‘: two, 

— mni>^: — -three, — 

■d'rdm : four, — mpo ; 

five, — mild: six, 

— ; — -seven, — 

sosti ^ ; eight, — s'h’o i : 

— • -nine, — mzyut. For 
ordinals add " to the latter 
word in each case. 

this, pron., ju ; these two, 
jumii ; in this way, libde ' : 
on this side, near, la lok0‘, 
jekd'. See direction, 
thither, .sec there, 
thorn, n., tsb{h). 
thou, pron. ,Z'a ; respectful, A'i. 


thousand, adj . JaizCi r; 1 00,000, 
lakh. 

thread, n., ridd' ; cotton for 
weaving, hd((h). 
threaten, v. tr., (lubredrniy-, 
dopkedni 'af ; v. intr., dap- 
ked m iy‘, hd n th t< i n n iy 

{-do ). 

three, adj., ^dm ; :t00, .sAaia 
ra " : dOOth, ^dni yd". 
threshing-tloor, n,, khoJofi. 
threshold, n., deld. 
throat, 11., yuloii, ■•^uiio. 
throw, V., ■■^othed iiiiif . 
thumb, 11., fjonjirain. 
thunder, v., ydrmiy'' ; n., 

y dry dr. 

Thursday, braxpdt. 
thus, h(}de‘, hone'. 
thy, kan: respectful, kin. 
Tibet, 11., nyain midok ; 
Tibetan, n., nyain : feiii., 
ny allied' ; — character 

used in holy books, fha'iy, 
huiiiaf ; — holy books, 
chds pothl ; read — , e//d.s 
tilmiy‘, chos pothi tiliniif ; 
the reading of the books, 
— choyu, ; names of holy 
books, — , (1) ddrje chut — 
jiue, dor chod,{2) d ik‘ chde, 
( 3 ) d.o bails, ( 4 ) ydaii(h), 
( 5 ) khdin cd nakpo ; 
Tibetan book of spells, 
■iuin chos ; — letter 

(epistle), hi ye. 
tie, V., tshdiiniy'. 
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tight, adj., <i(h'2ii'i(lt , f'dl'. 
time, n., h'ujilf \ in tlie phrase 
three times, etc., ifob' (job ), 
mjid ; in tlie meantime, 
ma-joho. 

tinder, n., butxhb ; — witli 
dint and iron, rbnthd : 
all these with leather and 
brass, otetdijoii. 
to, prep., jiol) . (bjn. 
tobacco, n., fuidl-ri. 
to-day, adv., ford, 
toe, n,, prcds. 
to-morrow, adv., no-id m. 
tongs, 11., 
tongue, 11., le. 
too, adv. (also), IL 
tooth, 11., 'JO" • mail with 
double teeth, one behind 
other, bu.jo.)'?<.i i feiii., 
bd(/a re. 

torch, 11.. /itusd/n (accent on 
first and third): •"•(//( 
md-'idld. 

tortoise, n., rf/m/ds. 
touch, V., Jdd' sJiennhf, 
gudoah'lioyd ni ij', titan n ig\ 
towards, prep., hvcon, hr. 

See direction, 
town, n., hdzdr. 
trade, n., f-ihbii, bejtdr. 
trader, n., t-ilojiijtd, bejtard'. 
— , salt, t-ihdpd : — , borax, 
f-dialejtd. 

transact, v., c/iiiniij' (-Jo) : 
be transacted, v., dil'- 


trap. 11., for rats, : for 

leopards, I:hdr 6 nfi, olfh ; 
for bear, jd^khd it . 
tree, n., bdflidii : when about 
man’s height, -idlt-i. Sepa- 
rate trees, -see plant, 
tree-frog. n.. fohi-iiii. 
triple, adj., .^um ddi/no. 
trot. V., f blit then nil j . 
trousers, n., -luflidn. 
true, adj., -ht-'", -idrlj. 
trumpet, n., curved, kurndl ; 

straight, rdiishih. 
trunk, n., of tree, joiiid, 
jdniii ; leather - box, 
(Jd)n(h): elephant's, -irmfl. 
tub, 11., jd.fJi d. 

Tue.sday, n., nibnld rdii . 

turban, n.. pdij. 

turn, V. tr., sec prayer-ivheel : 

V. intr., dhnreniabh 
tusk, n., ja.r. 

twelve, -cbnit^: twelfth. 

•ion iili". 

twenty, nl:a ’. twentieth. 
It t ; t wenty - one , n / r" 

id ' ; two, — ni-ih ; — 

-three, — ; — four, 

jw ; — -five, — nd ; — 
-six, — fd'j' '. — -seven, 
— .iti^ : — -eight. — 
ra.i : — -nine, — zjvJ. 

For ordinals add '' to 
latter word in each case, 
twice, adv., ni^di job', nl 

job . 
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KAXAURI YOCABULAEA IN TWO PARTS : 


twin, n., i/oli i' : two born 
same day in diti'ereiit 
families, b6lk{h). 
twist, V. (ropes), Uaikpa 
hoi^raiy'. 

two, adj., ru\ we, 

you, that, this, wliich ; 
200, nlrCC ; 200th, niriC'. 

udder, n. (cow, sheep, goat), 
en I //. 

ugly, adj., ma yhyaru : fem., 
shjj'irt. 

ulcer, 11 ., hiXuixiitroli. 
umbrella, n., clultroll', — , 
of bark, padu ehdfmli. 
uncle, n., father’s brother, 
(ipats, bohats ; father’s 
si.ster’s hu.sband, riioniu : 
mother’s brother, raomci. 
understand, v., dj mzSdmit/ ; 

causative, .s'^ mza yd m ifp. 
undress, v., (juvu 
union, n., hddd. 
unite, V., ipun lanmiij'. 
unload, v., hCiroii tJioiirnv/, 
hCiri/ii limrniy’ (-6o). 
unloved, adj., nui <jyu-^e.^, 
rna (jyd'iauj‘, ma i/yCi^id. 
unlucky, adj. (bringing bad 
luck); — man, <joiiij)hu\ 
— woman, ahajin, da.iz 
unripe, adj., kat.sa, katw, ona 
ma pakit'^i, ma ^bz. 
untie, V., fjiurrniri' , t]iuinig‘. 
up, adv., rtit, rTyytn, thag. 
thu«ko\ thdd, i'ige‘. 


up to, prep., ton, stOn. 
upon, den. 
upper, adj., thv.cu. 
urinate, v., nkoli or gbdroit 
dienrnig'. See urine, 
urine, n., of a man, horse, 
dog, bird, ■'ikoll : of sheep, 
goats, cattle, gudroli. 
useful, adj., pknnzea ; - 
(be), pluinn ’ap {-no). 
useless, adj., ma phanti^: 

— (be), riui p]tanmig‘ 
{-no). 

usury, V., bid:. See interest, 
uterus, V., ejiaii khid. 

vaccinate, v., f}topenriiig‘. 
vagina, n., .^ikte : together 
wnth surrounding parts, 
phets. 

vapour, n., duhbii. 
vai'nish, n., hblu felon ; v., 

Iiblu felon dielmdf. 
vegetable, ii., .dean bazi. 

rhoh. 

vein, n., siroii. 
verandah, n. (lower), hi, 
thdnti. 

very, adv., g^z^'h, bbdl, rnidi, 

gor'. 

vessel, n., hanin ; (glutrei) 
jdiodgd )'(h) — , large 

earthen, A; u/ui/i ; — , earth- 
en cooking, khoii ; lota, 
lofri ; — . earthen lota. 
jMlfiit^ ; — , brass, bath : 

— — , small, had its ; — , 
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iron. cuJdhdl : — , large 
brass or iron, (V' hrn ; house 
vessels, etc., brass, (UJds, 
di</',lnin fh f’ . I’V niih nail, 
hazd'n. flii'inhit : — , iron, 
I'i infii ( tongs liafjt.n, 
Idzil niiii .rdn pa ii'.duldi rl it. 
ijaiiana — , eartlien, rhoto". 
— , wooden, :oi7, zoin. 
i/innaii (spoon), zm ■hoij. 

village, n., didina ; — , divi- 
si(jn of. /ijiiitiii. 

vomit, \'.. phaxin af. 

vulture, n.. ijiildin.-:. 

waist, n., /,7/e. 

wait, tadi'inip-: — for. 
la h maf. 

waken, v.tr.. '•■/(/■//( ///'; \-.intr., 
Hannln'. 

walk, v., i/ii li III i;f, pd in af. 

wall, n., hit in : retaining — 

in field, dai'i /'» : on 

road, ili.ii'iil. 

wanderer, n.. rah'ia . lein.. 
rdf in. 

warm, adj., v. tr., ai-miir : 
— oneself (at tire or in 
sun), ii I'f^i yn iij' (idjject 
being’ ’ tire or ' sun ) ) 
pal^yjl I III iif. 

warp, n.. rin'. 

wart, n,. fxiinoii. 

wash, sn nial' — oneself, 

'■ — clothes, 

riniiij: — with the feet, 
phrnnhj: — in wooden 


tub, called ‘ ydtJiu nian- 
iltdinaf. 

wa.sp, n., kraiibl. 
water, \\.,fi\ — flowing very 
gentlv, ruidi : — flowing 
violently, txhdl. 
water-carrier (Hindu), za- 
liinO . 

watercourse, wooden, nlui. 
waterfall, clwilnn, rlnr.iiuii. 
wave, n., -dokol ft. 
wa.v, n., for candles, ><iton : 
in ear. I'lUion Ida)', instru- 
ment for extracting wax 
from ear, h.mho^d, 
way, n., mn. 

we, he and I, nidii \ thou 
and I, I'a.^aii ; all of us 
except thee, nlinV : — , 
including thee, ki^OiiCr, 
nipiih, kis}i()iid‘ poii. 

Weak, zor am fnea, inu zOr 
^na, uiiniCii. 

wean, v., kheroii ^fanmaf. 
wear out, V. intr., jiiriniip, 
hijeuiniif. 

weary, adj.. //(d i/al'. — , grow, 

V., iiahnifi'. 

weave, v.. ijan tail map. 
web, n., warp, woof, 

spider. 

wedge, n., knn, nidi{h). 
Wednesday, n., hialdruii. 
weigh, v., toltdiiiifp. 
weight, n.. tol ; — for weigh- 
ing, Ixd. 

well, adv., ildm. ildhd.^, 
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honets] adj., liealtliy, do. 
— (get), V., hrhntiij {-do) ; 

to-do (not veiy ricli), 

jjoret.'if'u : become — , yd- 
renmiff (i.e. after having- 
been poor), 
well, n., khud. 

Wet, adj., t/a’ss; of vegetation, 
green, not dry, r(i<j‘ ; \'.. 
tio faitmiif. 

what ? pron., the, thd ; what- 
ever, thedtaiut, fhorluido. 
wheel, n., f/othoh. '/adJ 
(fothoii. 

wheelbarrow, n., gadlQt). 
when t adv., terdh ; when, 
adv,, feroha. 

where ? adv., kani ; whither, 
haleko‘, ho/ni : where, 

Ituiivtaha. 

which ? pron., hat ; — two ? 
hat soil. 

whip, n., tsdm'uk(h). 
whirlwind, n.,phdso Idn. 
whisker, ii., durl. 
whisper, v., nie-'^diix lonniiij‘ 
{-do). 

wlii.stle, v.,.s)/ a i Ion im<j‘{-do). 
white, adj., dioef : — of egg, 
kesrdh. 

whitewash, v., tshitshv dien- 
iiiif/', ehalinvf ■. \\.,chal tl. 
whither, adv., .see where, 
who ? pron., hut ; who, who- 
ever. hutuiiia ; whoever 
wishes, hat f/jidma IT. 
why ? adv., th a. 


wick, n., tsni di'tii. 
wide, adj., kdnkh. 
widow, n., rand ole. 
widower, rdmjdlos. 
wife, n,, gone, ndr, bore. 
win, V., gi/almig‘, zitenmig'. 
wind, n., IdAi. See blow, 
window, n., .sj.so sea dird run ; 
opening in roof, tJni a : 
in wall, dusriili ; opening- 
above door, dor sombh : 
— in verandah, bdni. 
wing, n., fukhOii. 
winter, n,, gh'iin. 
wipe, V,, kfodiedmaj'. 
wire, n,, tar. 
wish, V., gydma/. 
with, prep., along with, roh. 

non, Ida : beside, d(7-', dar7-. 
wither, v,, sild.diintifr. See 
spoil, 

within, prep., adv., komo. 
witness, n., gudh. 
woman, n., tshesnu, diets 
(tshets ) ; as suffix, -niets. 
See man. 

wonder, v., hishdrenmig'. 
wonderful, jidj., nuinbnd, 
hi dal run. 

wood, n.. diih ; hrewood, 

h . 

woof, n.,j>gdd‘. 
wool, n., tsannm : woollen 
thread, h{l{h). 

work, n., kdnioh ; v., kdmbh 
Ian inig‘. 

worm, n., tad sa^'as. 
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worth}', adj,. hi 'il'. 
wound, n.. tsOl(h). 
wrap. V., lUttediniij. sjti-iii- 
iiiiij'. 

wreath, n., nKliide<ll{]i), 
(lor mu. 
wrestle, v., 

wrino' out, v., iiidJo iimiif. 
wrinkle, n., : become 

wrinkled, zii.iirt fliuii miif. 
write, V., ce/ni/f. 
writer, n., (himh/, rdf-^i'ii, 
*SVe clerk. 

wrong-, adj. bad), ti'nindi'i 
(lit. upside down). 

yak. n., j/i-"./', k hrunt: 

— , hybrid zo, f. r.<>iiw. 
yawn, n., Im^: v., 

1,11 ni.^i mil/ . 

year, n., hili/ii'n) ; — , this, 


toliii : — . la.st. ndliii ; two 
years ago. ruliii: three 
— .dull HI ; next year, AetZ 
men ; in two years, rZ'' lied 
nieii. 

yellow, adj., pTij. 
yes, adv., ni, u. 
yesterday, n., me. 
yoke, n., •dLlvl(/t). 

3'ulk, 11. (of egg), kei<i'uii. 
j’ou, pron. (thou), kn : re- 
■spectful, kj : — two, 

ki./iT: plur.. kind’, k'nm- 
/ id ii . 

young, adj., Ui/tl;;. 
youngest (son, etc.), kunsuii. 
your, adj. (^ee you), knn 
(thy); kin (thy, respect- 
ful) ; kiidiH (of you two) ; 
klnnnd, your. 


1 To Ik eon/iiinf'l.) 
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THE PARAMARTHASARA OF ABHINAVA-GUPTA 

Bv L. 1). BArtXETT 
I. SANSKRIT TEXT 

IN mj’ " Notes on the Saiva SiMtlliaiitaui piiblishi;d last 
j’ear in Lu Mnx^o'n. I called attention to the fact that 
the livino- faith of the majority of modern Tamils is in 
almost every respect, and certainly in all essentials, the 
same doctrine that was taught in Kashmir about the 
beginning of the eleventh century by Abhinava-gupta : 
and I endeavoured to indicate what, in my opinion, the 
links are tvhich join the modern theology of the South 
to the ancient teachings of the North, and ultimately to 
the school which is repre.sented by the Svetasvatara 
Upauisad. In further illustration of this view I now 
present the Paramartha.sara of Abhinava-gupta. 

The MSS. that I have used are as follows : — 

A. The codex (Jr. 0769 in the British Museum, 
written on paj)er in Sarada character. It is of 
the nineteenth century, and belongs to a group 
of MSS, of which one (Or. (1769) is dated 
[Saptarsi] Samvat 18. 

B. The codex JVil.son -581 E in the Bodleian Libraiy. 

to the officers of which institution I otter my 
sincere thanks for their courtesy. The MS. is 
a Nagari one, containing the text with the 
commentary of AMga Muni. It is fully ch.-scribed 
in Aufrecht's Catalogue, p. 238. 

The relationship between these MSS. is fairly close. 
The former, in addition to the text of the Paramarthasara. 
contains also glo.s.ses excerpted from the commentary 
included in B ; hence thej’ are both based upon the same 
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recension. In details, liowever, they often differ. On the 
whole, B presents the text in a purer form. Often, how- 
ever, its text is corrupt, and the true reading has to he 
sought either in its coinnientary or in A. For example, 
in V. 8S B gives only the unmetrical ^ariire(I({ narn ; 
A shows that this is an intrusive glo.ss, for it gives the right 
word, t'ccZuRU//;, with the explanation sariivedann lu written 
as a scholion. Sometimes, however, it is impossible to 
decide on the merits of the variant readings given by the 
MSS., and in such cases I have preferred those of B. 

As often happens in Sarada ilSS., A frequently wavers 
in the distinction between c and h, writing rndtuiu in 
vv. 43, 52, 70, i'r(i.hm(ii)i in v. 51, hi.mvuJcn in vv. 50, 85, 
ctidcUii in vv. 10, 20. idrnddhjiehi in v. 60, savdddc.n in 
V. 20, clM>'d<ih in v. 21. 

(Our Paramarthasara must be distinguished from another 
little work of the same name, of which an edition was 
published in 1907 iit Madras, with a Telugu paraphrase 
by Pattisapu Veiikatesvarudu. The latter consists of 
seventy-nine dr yd vcr.ses ; a considerable number of these 
are borrowed directly from our Paramarthasara, and with 
them have been incorporated otheis, the whole work 
being painted over with Vaisnava colours. Needless to 
say, it is valueless for the criticism of our book. 

Paramarth.a.s.vra 

Oin out namal.i sivaya sasivaya siidasivaya paramasivayab | 
param parastham gahanad anadim 
ekam nivistani bahudha guhasu | 
sarvalayam sarvacaracarastharn 

tvam eva sambhum saranam prapadye |1 1 

garbhadhivasapurvakamaranantakadulikhacakra- 
vibhrantah j 

adharam bhagavantam sisyah papraccha paranuirtham j | 2 


^ Thi" prelufle is given in A only. 
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ridlifirakai-ikabhis tain u-m-uv cibhiblniNati ^ siiui tatHiirani | 
katliayaty abhinavaguptali sivasasanadrstiyogena || d 

nijasaktivaibhavabliarad andacatustayaui idam vibhiigena | 
saktir inaya prakrtih prthvi ceti prabhavitain - pra- 
bliuna i I 4 

tatiantar \ isvaui idain vicitrataiiukaranablmvaiiasantanam^ 
bliokta ca tatra delii siva eva grliitapasubhavah ■* ! | 
luiiiavidliavanianain rujiain dliatte yatliainalali spliatikali . 
suraiiiaimsapasupadapaiTipat\ ain tadvad iso pi ] | 6 

gacchati gaccluiti jala iva liiniakai-abimbain .stliite sthitiin-' 
yati ! 

tanukarauabhuvanavargo tathfiyain atuia inaliesanaU I1 7 
mlmr adrsyo ’pi yatlia -sasibiinbcX.stlial.i prakaisate tadvat I 
sarvagato ’py ayain atinil visiiytisi-ayanena dhlmakure’ 1 [ 8 

adarse inalarahite yadvad vtidanain vibliati tadvad ayani | 
'iix'asaktipataviinale dlutattve bhati bhariipah i| 9 

bluii'upain paripfirnam s\ atiiiani visrantito inaiianandam | 
icclui.sainvitkaraiiair nirbliaritaui anantasaktipari- 

purnam 1 1 10 

^al'vavikalpavilnllanl suddliain sfuitain vyayodayavibiiiam* | 
yat pavatattvain taHiniii vibhati sattrimsadatnia jagat 1 1 11 

darpanabiiube yadvau nagaragrainadi citrain avibhagi | 
bhiiti vibliagenaiva ca parasparam daipanad api ca j| 12 
vimalatainaparainabhairavabodhat tadvad vibhagasiinyam 
api I 

anyunyani ca^^ tato pi ca vibliaktain abhati jagad'^’^ etat ; | 13 
sivasaktisadasivatam isvaravidyainayim ca tattvadasam | 

^ So B ; ahhihhdbatt A, perhap? rightly. 

- So B and it.s commentary ; rihhdrit/nn A, which may be a conjecture, 
and is unnietrieal. This torm of metre in the second half of the dryu 
\erse appears again in vv. 10, 10. 17, -I, 32, 3“>, 47. 40, ")3, 57, 05, 73, 
70, 77 (V), 79, SO, 90, and 99. 

' The MSS. usually wiite ricift/’n. ciftru. 

^ Orhitdp^ B. '' Sthihi A. So B ; adrso A. 

' So A ; ' nvDifhart B and its commentary, corrected by a later hand 
to The commentary explains by ddrpant. 

So B ; fayed A. which may possibly be right. 

•' Thus B ; ^'jidnnddikaiii liciti'am A. So B ; anyonyam api tato A. 

Jad A. B perversely ^da^dn. 


JRAS. 1910. 


40 
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saktinam paiicanam vibliaktabliavena Ijliasayati | ! 14 

paraniaui 3'at svataatiyam durgbatasainpadanain iiiahe- 

sasj'a j 

devi inaj’a saktili svatinfivaraiiain sivas\*aitat i | 1 .1 

maj^aparigrabavasad bodlio malinal.i pumau pasur bliavati | 
.alakalaiiij'atibalad rag’iividyavaseiia sambandhali )| l(i 
odhunaiva kimcid evedain eva savvatiiianaiva janami | 
nayasahitam kaucukasatkain anor - antarangain idaiii 
uktain II 17 

kaiiibukaui iva tandulakanavinivisUim bliinnaia apj’ 
abhida “ 1 

bhajate tat tu visuddhiin sivainai'gaunmuklwaj'ogena [ [ 1 H 

sukhaduhkhauioliaiuatram niscajTisankalpanabhimanas^ ea 1 
prakrtir athaHtaUkaianaia buddhiinanohankrtikramasal.i ! ‘ 

19 

srotram tvagaksirasanaghranam buddhindrij-ani sabdadau i 
vakpanipadapayupastham karmendrij’ani ® punali 1 1 20 

esam gralyo visayah suksmab pravibhagavarjito yal.i sj-at | 
tanmiitrapaficakam tac chabdah sparse maho raso 
gandhah |1 21 

etatsarasargavasat sthide visaj'as tu bhutapaiicakatam 1 
abhj'eti nabhal.i pavanas tejah salilain ca prthvi ca || 22 

tusa iva tandulakanikam avrnute prakrtipfirvakah sargab | 
prtbvipaiyanto ’yam caitanyam dehabbavena 1 1 23 

parani avaranam mala iba ’ suksmam majmdikancukaiu 
sthulam | 

babyam vigrabarupam kosatraj^avestito bj' atma || 24 

ajnanatimira3’'ogad ekam api svasvabbavam ^ atmanam [ 
grabj'agrabakananavaicitiymnavabudbj’eta '-'ll 25 

rasapbanitasarkarikagudakbandadj’a ^mtbeksurasa eva | 

^ Thus A : h'rtvI-iZ B. A omits the second syllable of nlffO". 

Anonfar^ A. 

'' The metre is defective ; perhaps we shouhl supply at the end of the 
line yfifhl from the commentary. 

^ So A ; B. ' So B ; karm~tndrii/nin A. 

’’ So B ; rn A. Either may be right. 

' So B ; 'tr<f Jin A. Srff^nl' A : -^ra/ B. 

^ A and B See Siddhaiita-kaumudl. o-t f. 
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tadvad avasthabliedaU sarve paraniatmanah sainbhoh 1| 26 

vijnanantaryilinipranaviraddehajatipindantah ^ i 
\'Vavaliarainiltram etat paramarthena tu na santy eva | 27 

rajjvam nasti bhujaiigas trasam kurute ca nirtyiiparyantam | 
bhranter mahati saktir na vivektinn sakyate nama i j 2S 
tadvad dharmadliai'inasvaiTiirayotpafctimaranasukhaduh- 
kham ] 

varnasramadi catinanj’asad api vibhrainabalad bhavati ^ 29 

etat tad andhakaram yad bhavesu prakasamanataya [ 
atmanatiriktesv api bhavaty anatmabhimano yam 1 ; 30^^ 

timiriid api timirain idani gandasj’opari malian ayam 
sphotah I 

yad anatraany api dehapranadav atinainanit\'am 1 . 31 

dehapranavimarsanadhijftananabhabprapancayogena | 
atiiianam vesUiyate - citram jalena jalakara iva 1 j 32 

svajfianavibhavabhasanayogenodvestayen nijatmanaui I 
iti bandhamoksacitram kridani pratanoti paramasivali ] 33 

srstisthitisamhava jagratsvapnau susuptam iti tasiniii | 
bhanti turiye dhamani tathapi tair Hvrtam ^ bliati ! j 34 
jagrad visvam bhedat svapnas tejali prakasamahatmyat | 
prajnali svapnavastha ■* juanaghanatvat tatali param 
turyain j 1 35 

jaladharadhumarajobhir ^ lualinikriyate yatlia na gagaiia- 
talam I 

tadvan mayavikrtibhir aparamrstoh parah purusal.i ! i 36 
ekasmin ghatagagane rajasa vyapte bhavanti nanyani | 
malinaiii tadvad ete jivah sukhaduUkliabhedajusah 1 1 37 

saute santa ivayam hrste lirsto viinohavati inudliah 
tattvagane sati bhagaviin na punal.i parainartliatah sa 
tatlia li 38 

yad anatinani tadrupavablnisanam tat pura nirakrtya ' ! 

^ }i ^rirfifdthaj- ; - So B ; resfa>/anf^ A. 

' So B and its commentary, with scholion of A : nOri-tani A. 

* So B and its commentary: supfih-a-,thit A. which seems the better 
reading, as it agrees more closely M'ith the sitpipfa to which the text refers. 

^ B perversely ^rajohhih . '* So A ; andthiany api B. 

' So B ; nikrtya A. 
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fitinany anatuuinipam bhraiitiin ^ vidalayati paraiiiatiiia - \ \ 

39 

ittluun viblu-ainayugalakasainulavicchedane krt;\rtliasya | 
kartavyantarakalaua jatu na * parayo^iao bliavati 40 

prthivi prakrtir uiaya tritayain klam vedyaiaipatapatitam j 
advaitabhfivanabalad ’ bhaviiti lii .saniaati aparise'ain M 41 
rasanakundalakatakam bhfdatyagena drsyatf [yathii] ~ 
luaaa j 

tailvad Ijliedatyage saaiaatrani sarvaui tibhati ' ! 42 

tad bralima parain suddham santaai abhedritiiiakaiu .samam 
sakalain 

ainrtain satyain ^aktaii vismniyati bhaHvarupflyain |l 43 
isyata iti vedyata iti sauipadyata iti ca bhasvarupena | 
aparamrstaiii yad ^ api tu nabhalipnisiinatvain abljyeti j | 44 
saktitrisfdaparigamayogana samastaiii api paraiiiesvare '' I 
sivanruiiani paramarthe visrjyate devade\ena 43 

punav api ca pafica.saktiprasaraiiaki-aiuena baliii- api tat | 
andatrayain vicitram srstam bahiratiaalaldicna I' 4(> 

iti sakticakiayaiitram kridayogena valiayan deval.i ' 
ahaui eva .suddliarCipah saktimaliacakraiiayakapadasthah ’ j 

47 

laayy eva bhati visvam dat-jjana iva niraiale ghatadini | 
iiiattali prasarati visvam svapnavicitratvam iva suptfit i j 

43 

ahain eva visvarupah karacaraiiadisvabhava iva dehah | 
sarva.sminn aham eva .sphurami bhavesu bhasvarupam 

iva 1 1 49 

^ Bhrduti A. - So B and its commentary ; ^juraniaslvah A. 

‘ B clhhrayivj-. ^ Jdtii na B ; na jdtu A. 

' So B ; 'hlulrtdxLklfl A. So B ; ' kiDuhikafakani A. 

~ Yaflid A and B ; but it spoils the metre, and unnecessar}'. 

^ So B ; i^ad A. 

^ Pai'aiii‘isnirt is a conjecture necessitated by the metre, and supjiortetl 
by the commentary of B ; pnranitst A, yfiramani text in B. 

So A ; ^pra-idi'ana B. The line is unmetricai ; perhaps we should 
read im ilcasaktipra tlidpra ^ara//a ’ . 

So A and commentary of B ; /^arvuiii text of B. 

So B and its commentary ; "riciftram ira bupiptdt A. 

So B ; hhavesa A. 
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drasta irota ohrata dehendriyavarjito py akartapi [ 
siddhantaoamatarkams - cifcran aham eva racayaiui i oO 
ittham dvaitavikalpe galite pi’avilanghya inohiuim-^ in;iy;\m' 
salile salilam ksire ksiram iva brahmani layi^ syat ij 51 
itthain tattva^amuhe bhavanaya sivamayatv'am abliiyate | 
kah sokah k(i mohal.i sarvam bralimavalokayatali 52 

kannaplialam ^ubbaiii asubbain niitliyaifiilnena sano-amad 
eva i 

visamo hi saiigadosas taskarayogo py ataskarasj’eva \ ' 53 

lokavyavaliarakrtrim ya iliavid\’ani •' npasate laudlirih ' 
te yauti janmamrtyfi dhannadbanaargalabaddbah v Ad 
ajnanakalanicitain dhanaadliannatmakam tu karmapi ' 
civasaficitam iva tfdam nasyati vijnanadiptivasat !j 55 
jhanaprilptau krtaai api ua pbalaya tato 'sya jaiiina kathaia ^ 
gatajaniaabandhayogo bhati sivilfkab svadidliitildiih ^ | ' 5() 

tu-<akaiabukakiiasarukaniuktain bijain yatliahkurani ku- 
ruto I 

naiva tatlia inalaiaayakaiTaaviaiukto blia\aiikiu'ain iij' 
atiaa '! 57 

ixtiaajfio na kutascaaa biblieti sarvam lii tasya nijarupam i 
naiva ca socati *' yasnifit paraniarthe nasita iiasti i i 58 
atigudlialndayagafijaprarfidhaparamartharatnasahcayatah i 
aham eveti mahesvarabluxvo ka dxxrgatih kasya |! 59 

moksasya naiva kinxcid dliixmasti na ciipi gamanam anyatra ! 
ajhixiiagranthibliida svasaktibliir vyaktata inoksal.i H 00 
blxinnaifianagranthir gatasandehah pai’akrtabhrantih I 
praksinapui.iyapapo vigrahayoge ’py ixsau muktal.i [I 61 
agnyabliidagdbam bijain yatha prarohasainarthatain eti | 

' A and text of B 'pi Icarhipi ; commentary of B nkarhipi. 

- So B and its commentary, with scliolion of A : vnlihiirp A. 

' So B and commentary : tnohatiJm A. 

^ Tlius B and its commentary ; hiy^. A. 

’’ Thus B ; iha ridynm A. ’’ B dyaJO . 

So A and commentary of B : karmy/lpi text of B. 

So B and commentary ; 'didhililj A. The precetling line is defective ; 
perhaps we should read 'syn ppij, as the commentary suggests. 

“ So B and its commentarv ; socayafi A. 

So A : yitfJiil ti(t jirarohaMim- B, against metre. 
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jnaiiagnidagdhain evam karma iia janmapradaiubliavati| ! (52 
parimitabuddhitvena hi ^ karmocitabhavideliabhavanaya ! 
sahkucita citir etaddehadhvainsc tatha bliati - [ | (j:l 

yadi punar amalam bodliam sarvasaiiiuttirnaboddhrkartr- 
inayam'^ I 

vitatam anastamitoditabbarfipajii satyasaiikalpaiii 1 1 (54 

dikkalakalanavikalam ^ diiriivam avyayam isivaram .supa- 
ripurnam ° 1 

bahutarasaktivratapralayodayavicaranaikakartarain'' 1 1 (55 

srstyadividhisuvedasaiii' atmaiiam sivamayam vibudhyeta' 
katham iva .samsilri ® syad vitatasya kutah kva va 
saranam 1| (5(5 

iti yuktibhir api siddham yat karma jhaniiaj na tat 
saphalam i 

na mamedam api tu tasyeti dardhyato na hi phalani 
loke II (57 

ittham sakalavikalpan pratibuddho bhavanasamiranatah | 
atmajyotisi dipte juhvaj jyotirmayo bhavati il (58 

asnan yad va tad va samvito yena kenacic cliantah | 
yatra kvaeana nivasi vimucyate sarvabhutatma [| (59 

hayamedhaisatasahasrany api kuriite brahmaghatalaksani^M 
parainarthavin na punyair na ca papaih sprsyate 
vimalah | i 70 

madaliarsakopamanmatliavisadabhayalobhamohaparivai'ji I 
nisstotravasatkaro jada iva vicared avadamatih |j 71 

madaharsaprabhrtir ayam vargah prabhavati vibheda- 
sammohat | 

advaitatmavdbodhas tena katham aprsyatam nama || 72 

' Hi omitted in A. " So B and its commentary ; hhnntfi A. 

“ So B ; .^ari-amuttlrnafP A. 

■' B dikkCdakalanav^ ; A dikkCdakalCiv° , dikkCdCidikalana° scholion. 

■’ Thus A and commentary of B ; mj'd text ot B. '' B ~riiytriiiiriiknk\ 
' So B and its commentary ; °ridhhn redaiani A. 

* Vibiiddhyefa the JISS. ; see note on v. -io. 

® So B and commentary ; iammre A. 

T(d, given in A, is omitted in text of B (whicli reads ;iu mphala/n 
iti). but apparently recognized by its commentary. 

A ^(jhfita/akpoidtu ; B ijliCdrdcniok^ydni. 
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.stutyani va liotavyain nasya ^ vyatiriktain - asti kimcana 
ca^ 1 

•stotradina sa tusyed uktas tan niniamaskrtivasatkah -*11 73 
sattriinsattattvabhrtam vigi-aharacaiiagavaksaparipurnam | 
nijain anyad api ' sariram ghatixdi va tasya devagrham j | 74 

tatva ca paramatiuamali<\bhairavasivadevatain " svasakti- 
yutilin i 

atnianiarsanaviuialadravyaih pai-ipujayann aste |1 75 

babirantavaparikalpanabliedainaliabijanicayaiii arpayatah | 
ta.syfitidiptasamvijj valane^ yatnad vinii bhavati liomali | ! 70 
dhyiluain anastainitain puuar e^i hi bliagavan vicitrarfipani | 
sijati tad eva * dhyanam saiikalpanalikbitasatyarupa- 
tvaui I i 77 

blinvauavalim saiuastain tattvakmmakalpaiiam athaksa- 
ganaiu I 

antarbodhe parivartayati ca'’ yat «o 'sya japa uditali i I 78 
sarvam ssauiaya’” drstya yat pasyati yac’’ ca sainvidam 
inanute 1 

visvasinasananiratilin vigrahakhatvahgakalpanakalitain j j 

79 

\is varasasavapur luiin iiijakaTagain vedyakhaiidakakapalam | 
rasayati ca yat tad etad vratain asya’- sudurlabham ca 
sulabham ca i 1 80 

iti janmanasahinam paraiuavthanialiesvarakhyam upa- 
labliya | 

upalabdlivtaprakasat krtakrtyas tisthati’* yathestam || 81 

‘ So A : im B, against metre. - A ryatikhnn. 

' Kiriiytiia ra A ; B omits tlie first two syllables. 

^ So -V ; B °kiiirntsaHcah. So A ; nfk't B. 

PuraindtnuV B, for which read piiramOtimP, which is supported by 
its commentary ; A reads ;xii-aniurtJM', and inserts at after the compound. 
" So B ; ‘^dlptP A. 

So A : nrx hi B, against metre. The reading of the rest of the line 
given above is uncertain, both -A and B reading -niikalpri7ikhita° . For 
the form ■tahkaiprin/t cf. v. 19 ; and on the metre of the line see note 
on V. 10. 

^ Omitted in B. So B ; -uniiimi A, whicli may be right. 

“ So B ; )/((< A. So B and its commentary ; ndi A. 

B spells the word here, and elsewhere often (e.g. v. 8b), tistafi. 
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vyapiliaiii abliihitam ittliain .sarvatiiiaiiam ^ vidliuta- 
naimtvam I 

nirupamaparamanandam- yo vetti sa taiimayo bliavati ! 82 

tirthe svapacagrhe va nastasiniiir api parityajan deliain [ 
jiiaiiasamakiilaniuktah kai valj’am 3'ati hatasokah |! 88 

punj^aya tiitliaseva niraj’aya svapacasadananidhanagatih | 
pun3’a2iuin’aka!ankasparsribluive tii kim tena 1 1 84 

tusakauibukaHUpithakkrtatandulakanatusadalantara- 
ksepab " | 

tan(lulakanas3-a kui utc na punas tadrupatadatni3'am ! | 80 

tadvat ^ kaucukapahxllprtbakkrta sainvid atra sainskrirat [ 
tisthanty api luuktritiiia tatsjiar.savivarjita bhavati |i 86 
kusa]atamasilpikalpita% iiualibhaval.i ^ saiimdgakopfidlieh 1 
malino ’pi manir upfidher ® vicchede svaccduipara- 

uiartlial.i !' 87 

evam sadgurusasanavimalasthiti vedanain ‘ tanfipfidhel.i | 
inuktam upadh3’aiitarasrin3'aia api sauiabhati ® siva- 

ri'ipam jt 88 

sastradipranian3'ad avicalitasraddha3-a hi tanmayataiu | 
praptas sa eva purvam svargam narakam manus3-a- 
tvam il 89 

ant3’ah ksanas tu tasinin pun3’am papam ca va sthitim 
pus3’'an I 

mudhanam sahakaribhavam gacchati gatau tu na sa 
hetuh ! I 90 

3’e ’pi tadatmatvena \iduh pasupaksisarisrpada3nih i- 
svagatiin j 

^ Sarvafmdnaiii A. - A. 

’ A ^pf.hsah instead of ky(-pah. ^ So A : taclmd nfrn B. 

■’ A 'hdpika^, the second J: being era-^ed. '* UpCidhf A. 

" So A ; sainvf'danaia B, with the commentary, against metre. 

® Thus A ; B reads lauktdm iipiidyantarabunyam irahkdfi. and it^. com- 
mentary gives upadhyanfarct'^unyam api and Ctbhdti. 

PrCipfah A ; both forms are good. 

So B (which also writes tasyniinn), while its commentary gives 
pdpamayha ni .'<fhifim : A has pCipCim avanthifdni. 

Vklah B in text. The defective metre is perhaps to be corrected by 
omitting (add. 

A has 'paky.P. 
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te ’pi puiatanasaiiibodliasamskrtas 1 tain gatiin yaiiti [| 91 

« .svarganiayo - nirayamayas tad aj’am deliaiitaralagali 
purusal.i j 

tadbhaiige svaucitj'ad dehantarayogaiu abhyeti 1 1 92 

evam jfianavasare svatuia sakrd asya yadrg avabiiatal.i | 
tadrsa eva tadasau na dehapate ’nyatba bhavati 1 1 9:1 

' karanaganasamprainosah sinrtinasali svasakalilata cliL'dal.r' [ 
f inarmasu rujcivisesiib sarirasamskarajo bbogab i [ 94 

sa katliam vigraliayoge sati na bliavet tena inobayoge pi [ 
inaranavasare jnani na cyavate svatinaparamaitbat [ 95 

parainiirtlianiargani enain jliag iti A'adil gnrmnnkbat 
sainabiiyeti 1 

atitivrasaktipatat tadaiva nirvigbnani eva sivah i; 90 

sarvottirnain rCipain sopanapadakrainena sainsvayatah [ 
pai'atattvarudhilalihe paryante sivamayibhavab [! 97 

tasya tu parainarthainayiin dhaniin agata'^iya inadhya- 
visifintob I 

tatpadalabhotsukacetaso ^ ’pi inaranam kadacit syat [! 98 

* yogabhrastah sastre kathito ’sau citrabhogabhuvaiiapatih | 
’ visranti.stiifuiavasild bhutvil janinantare sivibhavati I| 99 
pai-ainai-thainargain enam by abliyasyaprapya yogam api 
nama ! 

suralokabliogabhagi muditainana inodate sucirani |i 100 
visaj’esu sarvabhauinah sarvajanail.i piijyate yatha raja i 
bhuvanesu sarvadevair yogabhrastas tatlia pnjyah ^ 101 

mahatil kalena punar manusyam prapya yogam abhyasya | 
prapnoti divyain ainrtam yasinad avartate na puiiah | i 102 
tasinat sanmarge smin nirato yah kascid eti sa sivatvam | 
iti niatva paramarthe yatha tathapi prayataniyam 1 1 108 

idani abhinavaguptoditasainksepam dhyayatah parain 
brahma 


J 

/ 


' So B ; A. - So A ; text of B. 

■' So A ; <rd^aF B. Both A ami B give i-chtrlft/j. 

^ So B ; "ldh]iof->ukt A. 

So rightly A, supported hy commentary of B ; paramnrgiua enom 
hy an yasya prapya text of B. 

Snr/oko^ A. 
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acirad eva sivatvam nijahrdayavesaiii ^ abhyeti i| 104 

aryasatena tad idain samksiptam sastrasaram atigudham ! 
abhinavaguptena maya sivacaranasniaranadiptena || 105 

iti srimanmahesv’aracai'yavaryabhinavaguptaviracitali para- 
inarthasarabhidho granthah samaptal.i - 1 1 

II. TKANSLATION, WITH NOTES PAEAPHEASED 
FEOM THE COMMENTAEY OF YOGA MUNI 

1. To Thee, Sambhu, tlie Supreme, who art exalted 
above the Abyss, without beginning, the One, in manifold 
wise dwelling in dark covert, the .seat of all things, 
abiding in all that moves and all that move.s not, to Thee 
I come for refuge. 

Siva or Sambhu (the ■' Blest One"’) is the universal subject of thought, 
entirely composed of Thought {ci>) and Bliss (anaitihi), the divine Self in 
all mode.s of existence, supreme Joy, essential Being. He is “supreme", 
i.e. superior to his “Bowers" (iakti), which are Thought (ciV), Bliss 
(dnunda). Will (irchd), Knowledge (jridm). and Action (kriyd) ; He is 
“exalted above the Abyss’’, i.e. higher in order of being than Maya : 
and He exists in His absolute nature throughout the “ Order of ,Siva " 
[iicudhran), viz. from the transcendent sphere of the iiiva-tattva to that 
of Knowledge [namely, the five conditions styled Him or sVddu, the 36th 
element, Hakti, the 35th, Sacldiira or Siiddkkya, the 34th, lifara or 33rd, 
and Pure Knowledge, Huddka-ridyd, or 32nd]. He enters into diver.se 
modes of exi.stence ; though Himself pure Thought, He conjures up the 
semblance of a world of animate and inanimate being.s, in which He is 
disguised like an actor, and thu.s become.s a .subject of finite Thought. 
He is at once the universal subject and object ot all perception, the 
supreme Unity ; His essential nature is the rapture of supreme egoity 
(pardhamtdi-camatkdra, opjxised to the factitious ahamkdra or egoism 
of physical personality). To this Supreme Being our author “comes 
for refuge ”, i.e. merges in Him his own Self. . 

2. Wandering lo.st througli the round of .sorrow.s that 
begin.s with the dwelling in the womb and end.s with 

■ yihrd^ A. 

- This colophon is given in A only. The latter MS. adds the following 
verse : — 

abhinavarupa saktis tadgupto yo inahe.svaro devali I 
tadubhayayumalaruj)am abhinavagu 2 )tani sivaiu vande ii 
To scan this we must read °rrq-mi,i as two long syllables, as sometimes 
occurs in Buddhist works. 
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death, a disciple prayed the Lord who is the Foundation 
to tell him the Supreme Verity. 

The “Lord " i.- t)ie holy Se.sa, wlio, perceiving that the inquirer iias 
inspired Ijy an insight consisting in reinembraiice of his former births, 
taught liim tlie knorvledge of attaining Brahma according to the method 
of instruction of the Sainkhya school, drawing a distinction between 
Nature (prahrh) and Individual Soul (pnruyx), whence our author rises 
to the concejition of a supreme unity in Siva. 

3. The Master answered him with the “ Fonndation- 
Epitome ’ ; the e.ssence thereof Ahhinava-gnpta narrates, 
in mystic vision of Siva’s law. 

When a person i^ seized with ili^gu^t for tlie flesh, smitten by tlie 
Suiiremo Lord's Bower of Grace (iiilnuntimi-a-niiWjmJui -kihti), and 
inspired -uith true knowledge, and then, tinding a teacher who is the 
emliOilimeiu of the Lord on earth, desires of him the knowledge of the 
Supreuie Unity, such a person is a tit lO'Sel for the master's teaching. 

4. These four Spheres in their severalty — to wit, Power 

Maya, Nature {pfd.krfi), and Earth — have been 
lirought into being by the Lord in the wealth of effluence 
of His natit e Powers. 

The Lord. i.e. Alahe'Vara. who is solely compact of Thought (citj and 
B Jjss [ruiaiiilii}, evolves by means of His Powers of Will, etc. [see above. 
V. 1], the primal universe as a real entity (caiftt-pintjo), styled ‘'sphere'’ 
(u/nht, literally “egg", because in it the universe is concealed). The 
tir.st sphere, or “Sphere of Power", eonsist.s of His Power a.s Supreme 
Lord (pdntmtkrtrt kikiili). wliicli takes tlie form of non - intuition 
(dkltyfili), i.e. negation of His own essential nature as the universal 
subject -object of Thought and the rapture of supreme egoity. This 
sphere extends down to the laltru> of Sadiisiva, Isvaia, and Knowledge 
[see above, v. 1], and has for its ruling deities Sadahva and I'ivara. It 
potentially contain-- the next three sphere®.* 

' Viraiiacliarya in the Siva-jnana-pradipike, Bhoja-deva in the Tattva- 
prukasika, and other Agamik writers thus explain the cosmic process. 
The Supreme Siva in His highest .sphere of being exists as Sira-tMti-n. 
with his iSaktis or Powers in sii.spensioii, as in the periods of cosmic 
dissolution. Among these Powers is the Bindii, also called Great Maya, 
Piire Maya, ’\^ag-Isvari, Para-vidyfi, Kuiulalini, Kiitila, Speech-element, 
(.Sahda-taffm), Speech- Brahma {iiahda-hrahiiia), etc. The Bindii (literally 
the nasal sign upon the mystic syllable Oin) i® the germinal source of 
cosmic difl'erentiation : it is aiistract inanimate matter (iuddha-jadfitmika), 
mechanicallV a~®ociated with Siva trorfamuiin-parii/mhe), wherea.s the 
Para Saktili or combination of tlie Powers of Thought, Bliss, Will, 
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The second the Sphere of Alaya.^ the realm of illuj-ion. It conNi^t^ 
of the three Defilements [see below, v. *24], and fetter^ all subjects of 
thought by imposing upon them the conception of differentiation in 
being. It contains within itself the next two Spheres, and extends as 
far down as the Male Element”, purusa-taffra [the 25tli element, with 
t\iQ pai'ira-hanciikn or Body of Fi\e Sheaths consisting of the Elements 
Xiyafi. Time, and KaJn, the 28th, 29th, and 30th respectively ; see below, 
on V. 17] ; its regent is Rudra, or Gahana. the ‘'Abyss" [above, v. 1]. 

The third is the Sphere of Nature {prakrfy-aixja). consisting of the 
three material modes sc. saffra, r<ijas. and fama--. By it'^ 

evolution as causes and effects it supplier objects of thought to the 
individualized subjects of thought and fetters them in conceptions of 
pleasure, 'sorrow, and delusion. Its regent is Vi.snu. 

Fourth i-- the Earth-Sphere, which constitute'^ each subject of 
thought, from man down to immovable beings [see below, vv. 8, 38], 
in its special gross form : its regent is Brahman. 

5. Within tliese [spheres] lies this universe, with its 
series of diverse and wondrous bodies, orcjans, and worlds; 
and therein the apprehender is Siva Himself, dwelling 
in the body and assuming the condition of the Herd. 

Beings in the Sphere of Mnyu possess instantaneous and onniiscient 
cognition and corresponding power over nature. Souls in our sphere 
of Earth have normally only very limited finite knowledge and power ; 

Knowledge, and Action is essentially related to Him (xnmnntu). The 
other Powers of the Supreme Siva stir the Bindu into the potentiality 
of cosmic existence, as the presence of the sun causes the lotus to open ; 
thi.s state of being constitutes the Siikli-lnllra. Next emanate.s from 
the Bindu the Sadiisiva-tattva, without any change in the equipoise of 
the Powers of Knowledge and Action in the Supreme ; then follows the 
Isvara-tattva, when the Power of Action predominates over that ot 
Knowledge ; then that of Pure Knowledge, in which the condition of 
the Powers is reversed. See below on v. 14. The Bindu is thus the 
material cause whence arise the six adhraii'i or formless material being..., 
i.e. the pani'trlhmn or elemental syllables from ^ to 35, the pnrldilliniii 
or eighty-one mystic words framed of them, the mmitrCidhran or spells, 
the hhvcanas or worlds, the hi/ndhran, and the Tattvas mentioned above. 
The first three adhrnns form the Vedas and Agamas or scriptures. To 
the Hindus, as to the Greeks, spoken thought and intelligence are the 
same, logos ; hence ideas and their names are identified, and ideas 
themselves are imagined to be centres of thought-activity; ef. v. 11. 
The five Jca/ds are forces which hj- their presence cause the thirtv-six 
Tattvas to assume their specific characters ; cf the Kala of gross Mava 
mentioned oii v. 17. 

' Ma 3 'a is matter in the true sense, distinct from the “• Pure Mava ’’ 
or Bindu, from which it is derived. 
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Yogi'', ho\vevei‘j can extend their knowledge and power to distant 
object^, and penetrate the miinU of others. Beasts have some higher 
pliysical powers than man. Thus, oxen can see their home from a very 
great distance : horses discern their road by night ; vultures descr\' 
their prey trom a distance of ICHJ i/ojand^ ; biixK and winged insects flv ; 
reptiles crawl on their l.tcliies ; camels [lerceive rounds by the power of 
sight, etc. The worlds are of various shapes, being round, square, 
triangular, and ot the torm of crescent>. and umbrellas, 

Witliin the gross body dwells the individualized Thought {dth<\ p((^u- 
pniiiifit r], which the percipient of pleasure and grief This 

no other than Siva, who conceaK His real being and of His own tree 
will enters the stage ot bodily >ense-peicet)tion like an actor, in order to 
cognize the joys and "-orrows createrl by Himself to be Hi> objects. 
Nothing is distinct from Him. In the rfelf or all subjects 

ot tliought He reveals Himself as the percipient {annhjiai itr). 

(). As tliL' limpid crystal assumes a semblance of divers 
colours, so likewise the Lord assumes the semblance of 
g'ods. men, cattle, and trees. 

Tlie ti'aii'-iiarent ■-U1 face of tlic ci V'ital 1 >0001116- marked witli figure-, 
winch are transferred to it from the -nrroundnig media So 

too the Lord, though really one and composed of independent jiure 
Thought, a-sume- in the clear mirror ot the Self the forms of individual 
lieing- cieated by Himself, vliich are iiidistinguishable from the Self; 
hut -when the Self i.s conceived in it- transcendent nature as absolute 
rapture ot egoity, the distinctions ot fiiiitude disappear from it ; it 1- 
now identical with ilatie-vara, puie Thought. 

7. As in moving water the moon's image moves, and 
TTi still water is .still, so it is with the Self, the Great 
Lord, in the series of bodies, organs, and worlds. 

The Sell, which the ‘Mireat Lord" {innheiCiaa), the supreme, 
uaivei>al intuition of selfhood. AVhile active subject of finite per- 
ception in all intelligences, it still remain?* throughout all modes of 
experience self-identical, the one univer-^al Consciousness {■•^aiand). 

8. As Raliu, though invisible, becomes manifest when 
he comes upon the moon’s orb, .so likewise this Self, 
though present everywhere, is revealed in the mirror of 
the intelligence by lodging in the spheres of sense- 
perception. 

Ralui [the demon imagined to be the cause of eclipses] is vi.sible only 
in times ot eclipse, when he is seen upon the orb of the moon. So the 
universally present Self manifests its presence only -when embodied 
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subjects ot thought envisage in their intelligence egoity in 

relation to concepts such as ‘*I hear’*: for tiien it reveals it.*> presence 
in all of them as even in such thing's us clod". For consciousness, 

is in some <legree present in all things: even clods, etc., possess it, 
though only to an impeiueptihle degree, owing to the predominance 
of the O'lmn of faina-< in them. From the aggregate of modes [hhfn-ff- 
ranja : see on v. 30), wliich are as it were the Lord’s own person. He 
converts some corporeal morsels of the matter of thouglit into subjects 
ot thought b}’ infusing finite egoity into them by His Power ot Maya, 
making others into the objects of thought : thus He [iroduces the con- 
ventional conception of a worhl of differentiated animate and inanimate 
beings. 

t ’^9. As a face is revealed in a mirror free of impurity, 
so it (the Self) shines in its radiance in the element of 
Intelligence purified by the visitation of Siva's Power. 

The *• Supreme Lord's Power" {jifirnMn^rarT idktih) in it.-, operation 
is subject to no external limitation. A foul mirror presents ii distorted 
reflection, a clean mirror a true image. When the mirror of the 
Intelligence is cleansed and illuminated by .Siva'.s Power of (trace 
{anufjrahn-^ahfi) falling upon it and dissipating the influences of the 
three Defilements, the .Self is revealed in its radiance, as possessing 
omniscience, etc. Some who are thus illuminated become, as it were, 
alreadj' released from the life of the flesh (mukta), and enjoy miraculou, 
powers. In others the intelligence is darkened by the three Defilements, 
because the Lord's “ Obscurative Power'’ {tirodhlna-^nkti) lies upon 
them ; in them, therefore, the radiance of the Self, though present, is 
imperceptible, and they are bound to embodied life ; they are called 
the ‘'Herd" (piiiti). Others, on whom these two Powers are operating 
together, are on the upward path (urtirnksn). 

10, 11. Ill the Supreme Element, radiant, perfect, 
mightily blissful from its being merged in the Self, full 3 ' 
.stored with will, consciousness, and organism, replete 
with endle.ss Powers, void of all imagination, pure, still, 
without dissolution or origination, shines the Universe of 
the thirtj'-six Elements. 

The univer.se, comjiosed of the thirty-six Tattvas, from that of .Siva 
[the 36th] to that of Earth [the first], i-. really absorbed in the tran- 
scendental .Siva-element, and reveals itself as identical with Him. It 
is “mightily blissful" because it is merged in the Self, i.e. in the 
rapture of absolute egoitj'. It consists of the Powers of Will, Knowledge, 
and Action, yet it seems as though it were inanimate and void of them. 
It is "replete with endless Power-", i.e.. with names and forms of 
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objects [ideas], potencies such as that called Bruhitu, ^vhich are oli‘shoot> 
ot the Powers of ^Vill. Knowledge, and Action, and arise trom the 
aggregate of Speechd This rapture of supreme egoity in the supreme 
subject of thought, though it i> a Logos pv7//-/*/7/x/, rational thought), 
i-' ’‘void of all imagination for imagination {I'ikal-pri) eonsis^ts in 
cognition of an object as characterized by differentiation from another 
{•aiyrtpolio ). 

/5'-- As in the orb of a lairror pictures such as tliose 
of a town or village shine ■which are inseparable from it, 
and yet are distinct from one another and from it, 

Id. So from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme 
Ehairava - this universe, though void of distinction, 
appears distinct part from part and distinct from that 
vision. 

The imtigei, s-eea iu a clear mirror are distinct from one anotlier 
and from llie mirioi, tor the latter lias an independent existence ot 
its own, and its essential character is not lost l>y variations of time 
and space. So it is with tlie universe. Like images in tlie mirror, 
it i.s in essence void of distiiiotioii, and is not distinct from tlie Light 
{prakcUa, power of envisaging the universe) in wliicli it is revealed : 
nevertheless, it a)ipears as a inanifold of experience, an internally 
dift’erentiated complex of subjects and objects. And it appears as 
though it issued from tliis power of cosmic “vision" {hodh<t), whicli 
seems to be something liigher, as tlie mirror is higlier tlian its reflections. 
Thus this Light, in wliich are reflected tlie modes of universal being, 
is higher than they, and reveals itselt as the sole subject of perception 
of all being. As regards Paramesvara, the absolute Supreme in Himself, 
the aggregate of modes constituted of His person is not dift'ereiitiated ; 
but from the standpoint of the subject of thought who is in the realm 
of Maya, they are differentiated in his apparent “ vision " of the universe, 
which constitutes really an illusion, viz. a non-intuitioii ('tkhi/illi) of 
the Supreme Being’s absoluteness ; and from this illusion arises the 
concejitiou of imperfection and duality in Him, hence that of cosmic 
differentiation. 

14. Ho reveals the states of Siva, of the Power, and 
of Sadasiva, and the elemental condition composed of 
Isvara and Knowledge, hy the several natures of the tive 
Powers. 

^ Creative ideas and mystic forces of intellection, such as the runxis, 
jtiida-., and maiitra^, arising trom the Bindu or Sabda-tattva : see note 
on V. -1, above. 
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‘■He’’ is Parama-siva. His “live Powers ” are the saktii, Thought, 
Bliss. Will, Knowledge, and Action, which aie the sources of countless 
others. The ‘’state of Siva", or Siva-tattva, consists in Thought 
(caUanya), bodied of a great Light, the raxjture of absolute egoity within 
all sentient beings, which is the highest elemental i)ha.se. In it the live 
Powers are in equilibriuiu. When the Lord as Thought has the blissful 
insjjiratioii to become the universe, and His consciousness (•^aiitrid) of 
the non-existence of the universe develops .so as to be a site for the 
germination of all modes of being, this condition is that of ‘’ the Power " 
i<itkfy-inytdhu). While this potential seat tor the origination of the 
uiiiveise is utterly void, Mahe-ivara’s rapture of suxirenie egoit 3 ', taking 
the form of a coiufilete identification of subject with object, constitutes 
the ‘‘state of Sadahva" ; here the Power of Knowledge is predominant, 
and Action is dissolved in egoit\'. The subjects of thought in it are 
the spirits called hirinlr'i-iinth' <riirn-~. When again there is complete 
identitication of subject with object in the rapture of the Self, but the 
ideas ot subjeothood and objeethood are in jierfect equipoise, this is 
the ‘’state ot Isvara in which the subjects ot thought are the 
iiinn/rtsi-arn spirit.s. When the rapture takes the form of the conception 
that ’“I am I, and this is this”, the idea of subjecthood being sub- 
ordinated to that of objeethood, this is the state ot Pure Knowledge 
in the Lord ; in it the subjects of thought are .spirit.s called 
They, together with the muHtra-maheirara^ and mdu! re^nirin, are styled 
rijmiiiaka/aii, and are subject to only one kind of defilement, the 
(Inaca-mala, the congenital error of tinitude which causes the illusion 
of ditferentiation in being. [Comiutre this with note on v. -1. jijj. 719-’20.] 

Thus It is a single omnipotent Creator that leveals Himself ; His 
Light, i.e. the intuition of the identity of subject and object in the 
states of Sadilsiva and Isvara, is the cause of the jihysical creation in 
all its evolutions, from the element of Maya to that of Earth. Sel|^and 
JIahe.svara are one, the supreme subject of thought, in which are 
included creator, cause, and action. 

15. Maya, goddes.s - Power, is Mahesvara’s supreme 
dominion, which compas.ses ends hard of attainment, and 
casts a veil over ?iiva’s .self-consciousness. 

Mat’a is derived from mil, “ to define,” because it differentiates the 
ph\’sical universe into a coinjilex of .subjects and objects ot thought, 
or is so called because it is a principle of universal illusion [from ?/iF]. 
It is styled “goddess’’, cltci, as belonging to the God, (hra, i.e. ‘‘the 
one who sports" [from dh-~\, and is not an entity distinct from Him. 
as the Brahma- vadis assert. It “ comxiasses ends hard of attainment” 
bj’ bringing into being a universe of subjects and objects. It veils 
.Siva’s real nature ivhen He of His own free will enters into the 
condition of a finite soul (pusH), by imjiosiiig thereupon the three 
Uefilements. 
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IG. When the Vision becomes detiled by the assumption 
o£ Maya, and so is fettered, it becomes a Soul. The 
union takes place by the power of Time, Determination, 
and Necessity, and under tlie intluence of Passion and 
lijTioi-ance. 

By coming under the intiuence ot Mayu, the uuiver''al “ vision " 
(/'od/i<0 lo^e^ it^ omni'.eience and omnipotence, and becomes i.e. it 
a'-'^ume^ the defilement, viz. non-intuition of its own real nature 

{okJiifdfi) ; it becomes limited by being cut ott' from the intinite Thought, 
a'' the ether conlined in a jar limited by being out otf from the 
universal other: and in tliis state it is styled the “Male" (/uf/Hda, 
It thu> becomes a finite "Oul, imsu, subject to the “fetter*' 
(pds'u), viz. the three Defilements. 

17. Xuw is soinethliKj I Iciunv fullij" : this, 

united with ilaya. is the series of tlie Six Cloaks, which 
is called the inward or^-an of the tiuite soul. 

When Vision (hodhn) l>eeome' a tinite "Oul (ann), it^ fonnei' powers 
ot omniscienoe and oiniiipotency are contracted respectively into tinite 
knowledge [ridyd] and tinite deteriiiination (ka/d) liy the d)i(ira defile- 
ment. The conceiitioii " Xo"' I know" iiiiplic.s a present or future 
knowledge ot something previously unknown, a present or future 
doing of something not yet done : this distinction in the appre- 
hcn.siou [k'l/iii/iiii) of the modes ot hemg constitutes Time [I'dln) in 
tlie 'Old. By conceiving its object as “ ^oinetliing ", a certain thing, 
the soul di'tingui.shes it from others ; it can form the idea of only 
e.g. a jar, not of a piece of cloth. This limitation of its power constitutes 
Determination (kald). The conception “this" [implying a necessary 
relation between .subject and object] presupposes an uinarying result 
trom an unvarying cause, as smoke from lire or enjoyment of paradise 
from performance of rites like the tt^ca-ni>^dha : tor tlie Self is restricted 
iiy the merit or demerit accruing to it from the works (karma) done 
in accordance with its own will. This restriction constitutes Necessity 
^ (niyafi). The idea expressed in “fully (^arrdf manat ra) implies a sense 
ut incompleteness, a teeling that everything ought to be in tlie possession 
ot the subject, and a desire for coiitiiuied e.xisteiice which constitute 
the jirincijile of Passion (rdya). The coiveption ex[)re.ssed in “ I know " 
is tiiat of finite knowledge (rklyd), i.e. intellection applied to a present 
object. These five principles, “united with Alaya," i.e, joined to the 
conception of differentiation in the universe, are the “ .Six Cloaks".' 

‘ It should be noted that Time, Determination, Necessity, Passion, 
and Knowledge, forming Nos. SO-fftI of the Tattvas, are successively 
evolved from ilayfi (see on v. Tl. The Agamik writers derive ka/d from 
kal in the sense that it “sweeps away" in part tlie defilement attaching 

17 


JRAS. 1910 . 
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18. As the bran that is fixed upon the rice-oTain, 
.seemingly inseparable yet reallj' distinct from it, is 
cleansed away from it, so this is cleansed away bj' 
absorption in the fervent contemplation of diva’s way. 

The Six Cloaks wliich '^eem to he an integral jiart of the soul and 
conceal its real nature of absolute Con«!ciousne'«s ipr/nin-.srtmrid), are 
stripped from it hy the fervent intuition of the glory of Mahesvara in the 
Self, "which is expre'?sed in the conception “• I am composed of the 
Thought and Bliss of the supreme Unity ; mine is this universe, which 
merely the evolution of the Powers of my Self ”. ParamcNvaraV Power 
of Orace cleanses the heart, and makes the soul realize that it is itself 
Parame4vara ; with this intuition the Six Cloaks” fall away from it. 

19. Nature, consisting pm-ely of Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion, [forms] the inner organ, consisting of resolution, 
will, and conceit, [which foi‘m] the elements respectively 
of Intelligence, Mind, and Egoism. 

We now come to de=ioribe the physical universe that form.s tlie ohjeet 
of the finite soul or anu. Nature, or Prakrti, the prime cause of it, is the 
ne.xt emanation from Maya ; it consists of the three Gums, viz. Salfrn 
(the principle of pleasure), Baja? (that of pain), and Tamnn (that of gloom 
or delusion). The “inner organ” (antahknrana). evolved from Nature, 
consists of Buddhi, i.e. the faculty of discerning unlikeness between 
objects, Manas or faculty of will, and Ahamkdra or egoism, i.e. the 
illusion that objects belong to the subject [in opposition to the tran- 
scendental egoity or infinite subjecthood of the absolute Self], 

a 

20. The ears, skin, eye.s, tongue, and nostrils are organs 
of intelligence in respect of sound and the other [materials 
of sense] ; speech, hands, feet, podex, and genitals, on the 
other hand, are organs of action. 

These ten sense.s are all products of Ahaiukiira, for everj- conception 
such as “ I hear ” has an ego for its subject.^ 

21. The material of sense cognized bj^ these [organ.s], 
impalpable and incapable of subdivision, consists of the 

to souls, and thus enaljles them to e.xercise their natural powers of 
knowledge and action .■'O as to undergo finite e.xperience and thus consume 
their kamm. In this function Determination is the primary factor, and 
Time and Necessity subordinate to it. It lastly begets Knowledo-e, 
which reveals to the soul the materials of percejition. risai/a^. 

' On this classification cf. the commentators on Samkhya-sutra. I, 07. 
and Sarnkara on Brahma-sutra, II, iv, 6 ; iii, 22. 
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live which are sound, touch, colour, taste, 

and smell. 

Tlie'^e are the subtle and are likewise product'* of Ahauikara. 

22. From tlie commixture of these [Taiimatras] arises 
the o'ros.s material of sense, which fonn.s the live physical 
elements, viz. ether, wind, lig'ht. water, and earth. 

From the Tanmltra of sound arl*^es etlier, the vehicle of tiiiite sounds ; 
from those of sound and touch, wind : from the ‘*ame two joineil to that 
ot colour, light ; trom these three joined to tiiat of taMe. water; from 
these four joined to that of smell, earth. 

^ 23. As the involucre coveis the rice-grain, this physical 
series, beginning with Nature and ending at Earth, C(;vers 
the Thought with embodied being.' 

Uiiemtiodied Thought {ctifniii/n), iih'eady eovei'ed by the " Six Cloak-. " 
of Mayii [v. 17], which may lie compared to the awn on the rice-grain,. i.s 
now likewise overlaid by material body, as by an involucre. SouU tlms 
associated with matter are called mka/a [and are influenced by diiarn. 
karma, and mdyiyri defilements]. Those which are not tlms individualized 
and embodied [i.e. those associated only with the elements Xece-sity, 
Time, Determination, Passion, and Knowledge, tvhioh with Maya form 
the “Six Cloaks"] are styled prahtydkala [and are subject only to tlie 
dnara and karma defilements], Tlie universe tiuis contain-, seven clashes 
of subjects of thought, [viz. the five order-, de-cribed in v. 14, the 
pralaydkahti, and the t-aknhi^]. 

24. Detilemeut liere forms a liig]iest covering, a subtle 
one — to wit, tiie cioak iieginning witii Maya — and a gros.s 
outward one in the form of body ; for the .Seif is enwrapped 
ill tiiree slieath.s. 

The diiara defilement of Tliought, consisting in non-intuition of its real 
nature, forms the highest ot the influences obscuring it. Next is tlie 
subtle mdylya defilement, consisting of the “ Six Cloaks " of May.i, etc., 
which causes the conception of ditt’ereiitiatiou in the subject of thought 
and action. Last is the defilement of Karma, which take- tlie form of 
the gross material body, by which the soul sufl'ers the fruit.-, of its works 
of merit or demerit. 

' According to this enumeration Purusa (the soul in the '■ Five 
Cloaks ’’) is the doth tattva ; Nature {prakrfi), ddtli : Buddhi. 23rd ; 
Ahamkara, 22ud ; Manas, 21st; the organs of intelligence, 2Uth-l(ith ; 
the organs of action, 1.5th-llth ; the Tanmatra', 10th-6tli : the .c-ro-s 
elements from ether to eartli, oth-lst. 
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25. From its association with the darkness of ignorance, 
[the .Self] conceive.s it.self in manifold div’ersity as objects 
and subjects, wliereas it is one and self-identical. 

Tlie soul falsely imagine^ that the world is separate from itselt, and 
looks lor separate fruits for its work^? ; hence it goe*. through the cycle of 
hiith in ptiradi'^e, hellj etc., experiencing these fruits. 

^ /2(). As syrup, mola.sses, jaggery, sugar-balls, candy, etc., 
^ arc all alike juice of the .sugar-cane, .so the divers conditions 
are all of Sambhu, the Supreme .Self. 

The ‘“conditions" ot the linite soul are waking, dream-sleep, dreamless 
sleep, and the Fourth [see v. .T4 f. ]. In all these the Lord (Self or 
Thought-Mahesvara) appear'*, determined as subjects and objects : 
nothing is '.eparate from Him, for ronsciou'iuess is present throughout. 

27. The definitions [of the Supreme Being] as “ com- 
jn’ehensiou “ inward controller “ breath ”, “ Viraj-bod\- ", 
“ generic existence ”, and “ individual ” are merely con- 
ventional terms : in the higher .sense they are not true. 

The Vijnana-vudis «ay that it is pure Thought (hodhn), alii-olute and 
uiiqualitied, which througii the force of everlastingly pre-e.xistent 
influences from works {ra,aiu7ti) appears as a inaiiitold of experience 
expressed in terms .such as “blue", ••plea-ant". The Brahma-vi'idi-, 
following the texts, piwiiMi n-ulnM (Rg-Veda, X, xe, '2, etc.), ntlm 

ml iifi-'ti kiinntiin (Sat. -Brahm., XIV. vii, •i. *21, etc.), hold that the 
“ inward controller" of the universe is the transcendental Brahma, who 
by the influence of beginningle-s Ignorance appears as a manifold. The 
Praiia-brahma-vadis call it •• the reasoning Word-Brahma ", as the 
universe, like the breathing, expresses it.self in holy words (c'/i/r//./ 
ntrfntt), for Brahma has no other form but breath. Others sa\- that the 
true form of Brahma is Viraj, according to the text “homage to the 
World-Soul, of whom fire is the mouth, heaven the head, air the navel, 
earth the feet, the .sun the eye. .space the ear.s!" Others (the Vaise.sikas, 
etc.) -ay it is ‘■generic existence’’ {jtlfi) of the most extensive kind, 
which is the .site of all qualities. Others say that only individuals are 
real. All these various modes of definition are merely provisional, 
Miniriii-^afya ; in reality the Suitreme Being or Light is one. the 
omnipotent Thought-Mahesvara. 

28. Though there is no .snake in the rope, it cause.s 
terror whieli may end in death ; truly the mighty power 
of delusion cannot be pierced. 
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Tlie 'jigUt of a long* coiled rope make-> a man think it a snake, and 
frightens him to death. l)elu-«ioii i>. the conception of huitude in 
the universe. 

29. Thus mei'it, dement, pamdise, hell, birth, death, jin’, 
sorrow, caste-life and its stao’es, etc., which really do not 
exist, arise in the Self by the power of delusion. 

A'? a rope, faKely imagined to be a snake, has. the same deadly erthet 
a^ a snake, so merit, etc., really tigiiients ot imagination, arise in the 
mind ot tho^e who coiitound the body with the Self under the illusive 
influence ot Mayri. <iud lead them thiongh eudlcs-^ surteriiig" in the e}ele 
ot bodily birth. '‘Merit" mean> acts -.ueh a-^ the -dv illi'i rite, 
‘‘demerit” the murder of hraliman-^, etc. 

do. It is a blindness when there arises the error that 
modes of being which from the pre.sence of tiie Light in 
them ought not to be distinguislied from the Self are not 
tlie Self. 

•'Moilenot .ii'e the >uhjeet> aiul olijeets toiming the 

tinito uiiivei'se. which leully are not in e'Senee distinct from the Seif 
or Tliougiit-Maiie-iv.u'a, lieing eniiiodied of its Light. In the manifesta- 
tion ot these modes it i> the Self, tiie ego ot essentiai Tliongiit. that 
reveals itself m eoiiceiit.s such a^ ‘’lilue", ■•pleasant": only the 
ditlerentiatiou into sidijeets ami olijeet' in tiiem is unreal. 

dl. It is a darkness from darkness, a great '‘pustule 
upon a boil”, wlieii that which is not the Self, such as 
hody and breath, is imagined to be the Seif. 

It is a bad mistake to inuigiue that the mode'> ot being which aie 
constituted by the Self are other than the Self, and absolutely inanimate : 
hut it is the woist of errors to 'tingle out from these an inanimate object, 
a mere tragment: of the material of cognition, such a.s the body or the 
hieath, and to regard it as the one and only Self, by forming conceptions 
such a.s "I am lean”, "I am hungry", when in truth it is only the 
bodj’- that is lean or hungry, not the subject of tlie thought. 

d2. Strange it is, how [the finite soul] envelops- the 
Self with the combination of the conceptions of body and 
breath, the cognition of intelligence, and the expanse of 
ether, as a spider covers itself with its web. 

Children, wonien, and illiterate persons identify tlie Self with tlie 
liody, forming conception-- -iucli a-- "I am lean, ^tont ", etc. Some, 
again, think it i- tlie lireatli. as tlie ego conscious of hunger and thir-t. 
Others say that it is tlie princi[)le which apjn-eheuds pleasure and pain, 
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the pnr;/-rf^fahi [or subtle horly pa'^sing tVom one incarnation to another].^ 
Others identify it with the void, i-e. the absence ot body, breath, and 
the concepts of finite intelligence, or the residue left alter sublation of 
all data ot experience ; our author calls this *• the expanse of ether 

33. Through envisagement of the revelation of the 
splendour of the knowledge of the Self He uncloaks 
His native Self ; thus the Supreme Siva carries on Hi.s 
sport, consisting in the miracles of bondage and release. 

When one has made continuously efforts to realize that the univeise 
lies in his own Self, and that this his Selt is supreme, composed purely 
of Thought and Bliss, the Lord strips off' from the Self the false con- 
ceptions Usually attached to it — viz. the identitication with body, breath, 
finite intelligence, or \-oid — and i-eveals it as pure Thought, supreme 
egoity : and thus the lettered soul, the which hitherto imagined 

itself to be inanimate, subject to Karina, defiled, aud dependent, realize.s 
that it is not so, and I>eeomes one with the Supreme, the puti, the 
universe being its liody and Thought its soul. The Supreme Siva, who 
is solely composed of infinite Thought and Bliss, carries on this " sport ", 
viz. concealing His own nature by converting it into divers subjects of 
finite thought, so as to impri.son it, and again of His own free will 
releasing it. It is His nature that He cannot rest alone [Bi-had-fu'. - 
LTpan.. I, iv, .3] : hence He constantly passes from one condition to 
another, and without losing His self-identity manifests Himself every- 
where as the .subject of perception. 

34. Creation, maintenance, and dis.solution, waking, 
dreaming, and dreamless .sleep, appear in Him in the 
Fourth Abode; but He reveals Himself under their 
covering. 

The above conditions are [ircsent as phenomena in the consciousness 
of the Lord in the '• Fourth ” stage [i.e. the state of Sadasiva], in which 
He is pure Bliss, the state of infinite egoity, from which the phenomena 
of the three lower states of consciousness derive their character. Their 
presence does not suppress His real nature, for He reveals Himself 
everywhere as higher than they, as the universal subject of perception, 
under all conditions infinite in essence. 

35. The waking state is the “ Universe ”, because of 
ditierentiation ; dreaming sleep is “ Illumination ”, because 
of the greatness of the light; the state of dreaudess 

^ This is defined as con.sisting of Buddhi, Manas. Ahainkara, and the 
five Tanmfitras ; the Tattva-prakasika adds tlie five gro.ss elements and 
the organs of intelligence and action (-.ee Parvate-ia's Kannada 
translation, v. T2). 
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slumber is that of Understanding for it is compact of 
knowledge ; above these is the Fourth. 

The three states, waking, etc., are described in Vedantic terms. ' 
(1) The waking state is called IT.i'iti, “■ Universe.’’ i.e. the Viraj-form 
ot Brahma, ••because of differentiation," that is. because in it the one 
Brahma appears as divers subjects and objects ot perception. As 
Scripture [Kathaka-samhita, xviii, 2^] .says, )/o rKiricnl-^itr uta risrato- 
miiL'fio, etc. (2) Dreaming sleep is /r/a-., ‘•Illumination." i.e. the taija^a 
form of Brahma, "because of the greatness of the light,’’ that is. 
because then the outer organs do not operate U[>on the materials of sense 
(I'iinya^), which thus cease to be really existent, and leave nothing in 
their place to be determined by the Biiddhi. The universe then reveals 
itsolt (prakd^att) in dreams ; the Lord, i.e. Brahma, assuming the 
conilition of divers subjects ot thought, :ind by His illuminative power 
presenting the Self in the form ot mamtold concepts such as towns, 
villages, etc., reveals to each dreamer a common universe. Thus the 
text says; "Dividing the .self by the self, beholding different modes 
of being, the Subject, lord of all and composed ot all, is revealed in 
dreaming.’’ (3) Dreamless sleep is pnijdd, •• Under.standing," i.e. the 
pi-djfin form of Brahma, tint is to say, in it the universe as a complex 
ot subjects and objects vanishes, and a great void reigns, a state ot pure 
potentiality («aii>skdra-hhuiiu) out of which tltere shall again emerge the 
vision of a universe qualitied by conceptions such as "hlue". "pleasant’’. 
It i.s " compact of knowledge ", .is is also the Fourth state ; that i.s. it is 
essentially a .state of Light (prakd-in-iniii-ti), hut its bnlliance is darkened 
by the potentialities remaining from the vani.shed univeise, which is not 
the case with the Fourtli, whicii consists of pure Thought. (4) The 
“Fourth’’ state is the highest. -All the influences and potentialities of 
finite dirt’erentiation having vanished from the soul, it is now in a state 
of absolute bliss and knowledge, into which the three previous conditions 
are merged {rKrdma). 

36. As the expanse of the sky is not detiled by clouds 
or smoke or dust, so the Supreme Soul is unatFected by 
the changes of 3Iaya. 

Whatever be the passing oh'-curations that appear on its surface, the 
sky maintains its character, and is recognized as the sky in every 
condition. So the Lord does not lose His self-identity in all the changes 
arising in iinite souls as a result of their non-intuition of their and His 
nature (akliydti), though they are all in Him. 

^ These three Vedantic conditions are equated witli the Nos. 31-3 of 
the Saiva Tattvas. The “waking state" corresponds to the condition 
of Impure Maya (No. 311, " dreaming sleep" to that of “Pure Knowledge " 
(No. 32), "dreamless sleep’’ to that of Isvara (No. 33), and the Fourth 
to that of Sadasiva (No. 34) : see above, v. 14. 
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37. When the ether in one jar is full of dust, that in 
other jars is not thereby defiled. So it is with these souls 
that undergo differentiation in joy and sorrow. 

Souls ;ii'e really uli^olute Thought, wliieli by Paranie'- 

vara'.s Power ot Maya is eovered over by the three cloaks of ihtnni, 
mCttfuj'i, and hhm" detileiuent. whereby it lO'Cs its chaiactor of 
tran.scendental Knowledire and Bliss and becomes differentiated into 
diverse souls, which unilergo diverse experiences without affecting one 
another. 

38. The Lord is. as it were, still when the various 
elements are still, glad when they are glad, gloom}' when 
they arc gloomy ; but in verity He is not so. 

The various conditions of tinite souls do not really belong to the 
Supreme, but are metonymically ascribed to Him : thex' affect only 
the “ Si.x Cloaks" suiTOunding the transcendental Tliought which is 
the Lord. The " vatious elements" here mentioned are the hodily 
organism, which varies in its condition according to the predoiniiiancu 
of the diiiia.-- ot Xature [see on v. 19]. 

39. Having first overthrown the .semblance of Selfhood 
in what is not-Self, the Supreme Siva shatters tlie delusion 
that .sees not-Self in Self. 

“The semblance of Selfhood in what is not-Self" means concejitioiis 
such as “I am lean". “I am fat", in which the subject of thought is 
falsely identified with the non-Self, body. After removing this delu.sion, 
the Supreme destroys the erroneous idea that the ego or Sell is finite 
and differentiated. 

40. When thus these two illusions have been cut out by 
the roots, the exalted Adept has fulfilled his end, and has 
in sooth no further duty to occupy him. 

By "further duty" is meant pilgrimage, residence in a fixed spot, 
offices of initiation {dikyl), prayer, meditation, giving or receiving 
lectures, etc. 

41. For by the power of the conception of Unity the 
trinity of Earth, Nature, and Maya, that revealed itself in 
objective semblance, becomes reduced to simple Being. 

^r''j42. As a girdle, a ring, or a bracelet mat' be regarded 
merely as gold, without regard to their several difi’erences, 
■so the universe appears as simple Being without regard to 
differentiation. 
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43. This is Braliiaa, the supreme, pure, still, un- 
ditfereiitiated, e(jual. complete, deathless, real, that is 
merged in the Power of essential Light. 

The universe ‘‘ Bpahma", t’lom hrhnf^ **' great “ : cf. the Upuui.'«lLi(lie 
."iiyiiig. I rn ’•oiDt/ifhnn mji'o <l-lf [Chrtiid. VI. ii, 1]. It i-' **real‘' 
i.e. com|iO''ed ol ]nire Being It i> **inergefr‘ {ri^rdi)ii/<it)) 

HI the Supreme Power. ParCt Sahti or condition of equilibrium of the 
Powell ol ^VllL Knowledge, and Action, i.e. it 1»ecome>. identical with 
the Supreme PoMcr. It is now [in tlie mind ot* the Ytigi envisaging 
it ;is siniph* Being*] iC'^olved b.i(*k from the state ot Sadasiva into that 
ot Sakti [v. 14]. 

44. On the other hand, what is untouched by the 
[Power] of essential Light expressed as Will, Kuowlodg-e, 
and Action passes into the condition of a sky-dower. 

Kverylliing tlmt exi-ts i., mer.ceil into the '•Vision" [hoilli'i] mii- 
^i^tiiig ot tliu ranuitt"'tation of tlii- Supi'eme rower. 

4o. The whole of this is hy tlie God of gods resolved, 
by means of the attainment of the trinity of Powers, into 
the Supreme Lord named Siva, the Supreme A'crity. 

The sum of being now giisses [m the muiil of the Yogi envisaging 
it] from the condition of Pina Sakti into tlie absolute state called Siva 
[the Siva-tattva or Xada, No. SO, the Sanihhara-ji'ida], composed of 
niU|nalitied Thmiglit and Bli'^. The agent of this transformation is 
.Supreme Siva Himself, the "God ot gods", i.e. the highest of all 
the divine manifestations in being, from Brahma to Siva, and of the 
corporeal agencies. 

46. Inver, scly, by the course of emanation of the Five 
Powers is externall}’ created tiiis wondrous triad of 
Spheres Ijy the assumption of outward selfhood. 

[See V. 14 above.] 

47. Thus the God who by the force of His .sport makes 
to revolve the mechanical wheel of the Powers is the /, 
pure of nature, present in tlie jdace of the leader of tlie 
great circle of Powers. 

The use of the pronoun of tlie tirst person .shows that Siva i.s tlie 
essential ego or subject of thought in all forms of conscionsnes... He 
keeps in motion the cycle ot creation, <lis..olution, etc., in which operate 
the countless Power' spiinging from His five principal Powers of 
Thomrht, etc. He is “ (did ", d. cn, because He thus exercises His sport 
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[from the root (Ur\ Tlie "place of the leader of the great circle of 
Powers " is the position bestowing upon these subordinate Powers — 
the deities of tlie physical organs — authority to form plienomenal con- 
ceptions : He is present there, for these Pow'ers in order to be real 
must ultimately be merged into jrure Thought or absolute Egoitj’. 

C" ^8. It is in Me that the universe reveals itself, as jars 
and the like in a mirror ; from Me emanates tlie universe, 
as tlie varied forms of dreams from slumber. 

The univei'C is the subjective phenomenon of the absolute Ego of 
un(|ualified Thought and Bliss ; it emerges thence without any e.xternal 
cause, its material being only the self-consciousness {-^ra-sa/nrid) of 
the Ego. 

49. It is / who take form as the universe, like a single 
body oomposod of hands, feet, etc. In the whole it is 
I who am revealed, as a radiant thing in its modes. 

The one ab.soliite Ego becomes a manifold of subjects and objects 
of Thought which compose the universe. In the latter the Ego I’eveals 
it.self a.s the subject of all perception, as a luminous body casts its light 
on various dark objects. 

50. Though without bodily organs, I see, hear, smell ; 
though unworking, I fashion the manifold doctrines, 
traditional lore, and reasoning. 

The absolute Thought or Supreme Being, present in the consciou.sne.ss 
of all, is the subject of all jihenomenal (lerception, and establishes all 
standards of knowledge. 

, 51. When thus the imagination of duality has vani,shed, 
and he has surmounted the illusive Maya, he is merged in 
Brahma, as water in water, as milk in milk. 

The Vogi who has thus realized the universe as the phenomenon of 
his own self-consciousness becomes merged in absolute Thought and 
Bliss [the Siva-tattva, No. 36], i.e. the Supreme Unity. 

52. When thus through contemplation the group of 
elements has been resolved into the substance of Siva, 
what grief, what delusion can befall him who surveys the 
universe as Brahma ? 

The "group of elements” consists of the physical objects and the 
organs of [terception. 
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' oo. Fruit ot‘ works, whether fair or foul, comes from 
attachment to false ideas. For harmful is the detilemeut 
of asbociatiou. like the union of a thief with one who is 
no thief. 

lutlueuce'N on inauV (lc■^tiny arise from meritorious Morks, such as 
the rite, and wrongful works, ^uch as murder of hrahmans, 

botii ot which are due to false ideas such as ’‘/am a bodily being 
"I shall obtain happiness by means of this rite", in which thincrs 
which are not the Sell are imagined to be the Self, and vice versa. 
By association ^itii sucii ideas ilie soul [lertorms works and becomes 
Iial)le to their consequences, thus suffering the miseries of the cycle 
nf hiitli. 

■)4. The besotted beings wlio worship here an Ignorance 
framed (jf worldly concepts pass on to birth and death, 
bound in the fetters of merit and demerit. 

Tlie tooli'h identity body witli the Seit, and deMve carnal benefit': 
they devote thent'elve' to •' lynorauco ", i.e. Maya, the priiiciiile of 
ilitVeientiation, in the form of worldly convention' or 'tandaiaU ot merit 
and demerit, which they tollow in order to attain paradi'C, etc. Tint' 
they are imprisoned in the cycle ot birth and death. 

55. But the works of merit and demerit accumulated 
during’ the time of ignorance vanish through the power of 
the flame of understanding, like down long gathered. 

The Yogi', knowledge that he is the Supreme Brahma immediately 
destroys all the mtlueiice of the woiks previously done by him in the 
days of ignorance : ho becomes no longer lialile to pleasant or painful 
expel iences of the body. 

5*5. When knowledge is once gained, works performed 
thereafter can bear no fruit ; how, then, can he he reborn ? 
The union with the bond of birth has left him. and he is 
revealed in the lu.stre of the Self, a sun consisting of Siva. 

[See V. 6<J toll.] 

T'-ST. As the seed stripped of involucre, bran, and awn 
puts forth no sprout, so the Self stripped of [t7//«ru] 
defilement, Maya, and Karina puts forth no sprout of 
phy.sical life. 

The anara defilement may be compared to the bran of the rice-grain, 
the mclyh/a defilement to its involucre, and the htnaa defilement to 
its awn. The Self cleansed of the.se cannot pass into incarnation, but 
becomes again one with Mahesvara. 
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58. He that kiiow.y the Self fears naught, for the wliole 
univer.se is his native form ; nor does he grieve, for in the 
Supreme Verity there is no peri.slung. 

50. When, by reason of the store of gems of the 
Supreme A'erity arising in the treasure-liouse of the 
mystic heart, the state of Mahesvara is readied with 
the consciousness that I am [all] ", what misfortune can 
betide, and whom ' 

The " state ot ilaliesvara ” i.> that in which tlie liglit ot Self reigns 
■supieme and all is merged into tianse-finlental egoitj' [i.e. the Siva- 
tattva : see on v. 14]. The Yogi in this (.ondition lecognizes all objeet.s 
as being phenomenal {ahhOyrinn-.^Ord) as such, and noumenally one with 
his Self : hence they cannot realh’ change, and sn he has nothing to fear 
from them. 

60. For Redemption there is no fixed site nor passage 
elsewhere ; Redemption is the revelation of the powers of 
Self when the bond of ignorance i.s burst. 

Redemption or release {mokyt, hii'-nh/a) consists in the rapture of 
absolute egoity. It is not limited to a particular place or time, nor does 
it consist in any particular passage from one place to another. The 
“bond of ignorance", i.e. the illusion that the real Self is not Self 
and that the bod}-, etc., are Self, is destroyed by knowledge, and then 
the Self is revealed in its .supreme native powers, as omnipresent, etc. ; 
this revelation constitutes Redemption. Xo change i- thereby introduced 
into the nature of Consciou.sness. 

61. He that ha.s burst the bond of ignorance, whose 
doubts have passed away, who has overcome delusion, 
from whom merit and guilt alike have vanished, i.s 
redeemed, though he be still united to the body. 

Thib refers to the “ redemption-iii-life ” { jii'rin-miflcH) the thiw 

redeemed vStill lives on in the flesh, for the benefit of fellow-creature^, 
until his final redemption on death. 

62. As the seed scorched by tire becomes incapable of 
sprouting, so works burned in the flame of knowledge are 
unable to cause rebirth. 

The Yogi, l]eing in thi.s state of redera[>tion. no longer conceive^ 
phenomena as desiralile or unde'.irable ; hence the exercise of physical 
functions causes no influence of Karma for him. so that he will never be 
born again. 
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63. Owing to the conception of a future body corre- 
sp<jndiug to [present] works, [a conception] arising from 
limitation of intelligence, tire Thought becomes accordingly 
contracted on the dissolution of the present body. 

Owing' to *' limitation of intelligence", i.e. improper desire'^, which 
arise Horn iion'intuition of the real natuie of the Self and are a^^'Ociated 
with mental di<'}) 0 '-itions hy which thnig^ such a-^ the body 

aie legaided as the Self, a man may do works, e.g. he may peifonii 
tlie (isi'u-iihdh't rite in or<ler to become happy in this and the next world, 
or to obtain the ^eat of In<lra. He will therefore be reborn in a body 
suitable tor the enjoyment oi IriiitN corresponding to the''e works. 
Owing to 111'' jnesent imagination ot '•ueh a tntuie body, the absolute 
Thought within Him becomes stained by i\\Q hhnnn detilement bused 
u{)on the and nK'nfnjn defilement, and is qnulitied and conditioned 

by hi" conception ot this future body, as the ether in a jar i" "patially 
conditioned by the wall" of the jar: and when the pre"eiit body, in 
which he is experiencing the fiuitsof prexioiis Karma now in ]n’ogre"s, 
come" to di"'*olution, the Thought liu" become conditioned by thi" 
conception of a tuture body that it evolves the latter, and in company 
with It undergoes the phenomena of paradise, hell. etc. 

But if one .should behold the Self as being of 
tlie substance of Siva, undefilcd Vision exalted in the 
highest, 1 laving tlie substance of percipient and agent, 
oinnipre.seiit, framed of radiance that neither .sets nor 
rises, realizing it.s will void of conceptions of .space and 
time, constant, unfailing, absolutely perfect, monarch, sole 
agent in the contomplation of the dissolntion and rise of 
the mnltitndinous band of Powers, cunning creator of 
the laws of creation and other conditions, how should 
he be in the cycle of rebirth ? since he is all-extensive, 
whence should he have to wander, and whither ? 

The Sell IS of the substance of Siva", i.e. eomposed solely of Thought 
and Bliss. Only the subtle body, punjwihtla [see v, .32], which is 
com[iouude<l <if Thought and Xon-Thought, is liable to wander through 
the c\'cie of birth, owiiw to its union Avith kd/'fiio delileinent ; but he who 
has become one Avith Siva. i.e. pure Thought, has thereby cast off the 
investiture of the defilements, and is for ever freed from that doom. 
The • ■ band of Powers " are the various potentialities of objects of thought 
arising from the aggregate of Speech [see above. A'. 11]. 

67. Thus by reasonings liketvise it is proved that the 
work done hy the enlightened man bears no fruit ; for 
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owing to the intense conviction that " this is not mine 
but his ’■ no fruit accrues in the world. 

Priests {yajahlh) perform a sacrifice {ynjantu active voice) on })ehulf of 
one who gets them to perform it {yajafe yajamCuiah , middle voice), in 
order that he may thence derive a future benefit, e.g. paradise. The 
priest know.'- that he has no such future gain to expect : he is only hired 
witli a pre'.ent fee. The sacrifice is not h.i<^ i.e. it will not profit liiin in 
time to come : it is to the credit only of the celebrant, the yn 'ynnd nn , 
though the latter does not actually perform it himself. From this 
knowledge the priest saves himself from sharing in the future fruits of 
the rite, which fall entirely to the yajanulnny who gets them b^' reasoii of 
his belief in their value. The present works of the enlightened Yogi, 
between the moment of his enlightenment and the time of his death, are 
like those of the priest ; as he expect.^ no fruit thence for himself, they 
bear him none. 

68. Stirred up thus by the wind of conception, he 
sacrifices all imaginations in the kindled radiance of the 
Self, and becomes of the substance of Light. 

The Yogi is inspired by the “ conception " tliat he is one with the 
Thouglit-Mahesvara, in perfect and eternal self-revelation, a.s tire hidden 
under a.shes is stirred up by the wind. He therefore renounces such 
“imaginations” (vikalpdh) as “I am a fettered soul, embodied and bound 
by Karma, these children and wife are mine, by this work I shall obtain 
paradise or hell Being inspired by the absolute Consciousness, he 
casts such ideas away into the “ radiance of the Self”, i.e. surrenders 
them for the rapture of .supreme egoity, and “becomes of the substance 
of Light”, i.e. renders himself one with the transcendental .subject of 
Thought, in which finite ideas vanish. 

69. Feeding on whatso may come, wearing raiment of 
anything, still of spirit, dwelling wherever he chance to 
come, he finds redemption, being the self of all beings. 

Living thus in utter indifference to external conditions, the Yogi finds h 
his redemption in being one with the Supreme Siva, because he therebv 
becomes the self of all beings and they become his Self, so that nothing f 
can hinder him from realizing his Self. 

70. Though he cause hundreds of thousands of uiva- 

medJias to he offered, or hundreds of thousands of brah- 
mans to he slain, he that knows the Supreme Verity is I 
not affected by merit or by guilt, hut remains stainless. ' 

Whatever works the Yogi may do, whether meritorious or the reverse, 
so long as he performs them without any idea of being personally 
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concerned in them as subject or beneficiary, and «dtli the consciousne>^ 
of being inereh’ the instrument of the Supreme BeingY will, they lieai 
no fruit for him, they cause no subsequent incui nation ; the three detile 
ments, which are the causes of rebirth, have no power to affect him. 

71. Removing from himself conceit, joy of gain, tvratli, 
lust, misery of los.s, dread, avarice, and delnsion, vithout 
liymii of praise or liallelujali, he will walk like a senseless 
creature, without speech or perception. 

72. Conceit, joy, and the rest of the.se passions arise 
from the illusion of ditferentiation : how should he he 
alfected thereby wlio has the vision of the Self in unity 

Defilement implies a distinction between the thing defiling and the 
object defiled. With tlio Yogi tliere is no sucli distinction, for the 
emotions, realized as being aspects of Brahma, become homogeiieou- 
with the Yogi who has become Brahma, and views all thing^ as neither 
desirable nor undesirahle. 

73. There is naught distinct from himself to which he 
should otter praise or oblation ; will he rejoice in prai.se 
and the like who is said to have passed beyond worship 
and hallelujah f 

Worship in liturgical forms (hymns and sacrifice) implies a distinction 
between the worshipper and the god worshijiped. which for the Y’ogi 
does not exist. [See Deussen, Philo'Ojihi/ of flu Upnn>^luuh, English 
translation, p. 61 foil.] 

74. His temple is his own bodj' and that which i.s 
other, built of the thirty-six elements, and fully set witli 
windows consisting of the hodil}' organism, or composed 
of jars, etc. 

As a tera(ile in which to worshiii the Self, the Yogi has his own body 
and any external structure as well. For tlie latter he know.s to be 
formed of the same elements as his own body, and as its indw elling 
spirit is composed of Thought like his own, he is one with it. His own 
body, again, is a temple, i.e. the seat of Consciousness (,-anirvl), the 
home of the divine Self. As a temple has window-s, so the body has 
its organs of sense. The external materials of sense {rfvai/os)— e.g. the 
objects of sight, such as jars — are informed by consciousness through 
the agency of the appropriate organs — e.g. the eye — so that the whole 
phenomenal world is to the thinker a temple of His own indwelling 
Consciousness, of the absolute Selt-SIahe-ivara in His sport, as i.s his 
own bod}'. 
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To. Therein he sits, wor.shippin;^ with the pure sub- 
stances of reflection on the Self the blessed Deity who 
is the Supreme Reality, great Bhairava, in company with 
His native Powers. 

Ill the temple ot his luxly the Yogi otfei' the woishi]) of the spirit 
to the .Supreme Siva, or Bhairava (troni hh,-. “to bear," and /'«, “to 
destroy," because He makes to vanish all consciousness of sense- 
pei'ceptioii '), and to Siva's Powers, i.e. the ■•functional goddesses" 
(fcrti-iojit-ihrt/d/i) or deities presiding over the function of each bodily 
organ, who are evolved from the five main Powers of Siva. The A'ogi, 
no longer conscious of a distinction between desirable and undesirable 
things, meditates upon the data of phenomenal ex]ierience as they 
present themselves, and identifies them with his own Self. Thi.s may 
be compared to worship proper {j/fiji'i), which is regularly followed by 
a fire-oblation (homn). 

76. When in the blazing flame of Conwciousnes.s he 
otters the pile of the great seed which con.si.sts in the 
manifoldness of outward and inward flgments of thought, 
this is his flre-oblation, done without labour. 

Bj’ “ outward and inward figments of thought ” are meant respectively 
objective concept.s (e.g. blue) and subjective concepts (e.g. pleasant) 
2 iredicated by the ego of himself and other ego». The innumerable 
variety of these coiiceiits forms a “ i>ile of the great seed" from which 
arises the differentiation of the various subjects and objects of thought. 
The Yogi's “ oblation " consi.st.s in effacing from his mind this distinction. 

77. His meditation is without cessation ; for the Lord 
creates diverse flgures, and these are his meditation, 
wherein the forms of verity are depicted by the mind. 

As in ritual the fire-oblation is followed by the meditation {dhydiui), 
so it is with the Yogi. He no longer thinks in jiositive terms of thought. 
But he is incessantly jrondering ujxin the modes ot “imagination" 
(I'ikalpa) which the Sujrreme causes to ajr^iear in the mirror of his 
intelligence (huddhi), i.e. the data of jiheuomenal experience. He 
realizes that all activity of the mam-i or uinikrilpa [v. 19] is evolved 
from the Supreme Power or Para iSakti [v. 43], and that the univer.se 
is really absolute being identical with Parame.s\-ara. This true con- 
ce 2 )tion is figured on his consciousness bj- the action of the maiiui^. and 
he sees that the universe revealed to him in modes of “imagination” 

I Properly the word is a derivative from hhirn, root hhi, “to fear.” 
Siva is styled Bhairam in His aspect as cause of dissolution of the 
universe. 
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as an operation of the maiia^ is real and identical witli the Light, for 
Consciousness i' present in it thioughout. 

78. And as he revolves in inward \'ision the wliole 
series of worlds, the conception of the order of elements, 
and the various oroans, thi.s is called his prayer. 

Tliere are ’210 world-, existing in the thirty-'ix The Yogi's 

‘'pra 3 ’er'’ is the intuition of supreme egoitv constanth- applieil to 
the whole universe. Prax’er (Jnyx/) consists in the utterance of a spell 
denoting a deit\'. counted b_v turning the heads of a lOsarv that is 
pervaded Iw the Power of Breath, The Yogi’s rosaiy is 

his consciousness, ^(unriil, which is pervaded, as h\- a thread. Iw the 
Power of the " Central Breath” [i.e. the p/vt/m-s'at/i or kuinla/?, a mvstic 
cosmic force which sleeps on the kanda, an imaginar\- knoh over the 
pudendum at the bottom of the ^n^ninini, the central arteiy connected 
with the trachea, through which tlte kiDidad when awakened passes up 
the bodj’ and emerges at the hrnhma-rnndhra, an imaginarj’ .suture in 
the skull between the brows through which tlie soul enters the bod\']- 
As the A’ogi repeats the s.vllables of the nOda-hindu [the sacred tnii. etc.J. 
at each breath he conceives the universe as turning round in the series 
of creation and dissolution, like the buckets on a pullet'. His “prat'ei " 
thus comsists in lieing merged in absolute egoity. The universe is based 
uiKin the Power ot Breath ; and at each breath of the Yogi the .Supreme 
Power, intra Wkti, taking the form ot ]>h_vsical breath, makes his 
meditation a true prat er. 

79-80. Hi.s holy-day, right hard to tind. yet easy, is 
when he view.s the totality of being in a vision of unity, 
and beholds hi.s Consciousness wltolly resting in tlie 
cemetery of the univer.se and marked by tlie token of 
the skeleton of tlie body, and lie drinks from the skull, 
the morsel of tinite cognition, that lies in his hand full 
of the draught of the univci’se’s essence. 

The Yogi'.s ‘•holy-day", i.e. Ins enjoyment ot his iUiimination, is 
•‘hard to tind”, for it Is obtaineil only bj' Divine grace after ridding 
himself ot Ins non-intuition of the Selt, ukhi/dti : j'et in itself it is 

easy ” to perform, for it needs no lahorious offering of external gootls. 
etc. The universe as a manifold ot .subjects and objects ot cognition is 
as such inanimate, the Consciousness tenanting it is animate ; so the 
tormer is compared to a cemetery, the latter to a votary haunting it in 
his mystic rites. The Yogi in the realization ot his omnipresent and 
absolute spiritualitv' sports like a mad devotee in the universe amidst 
the lifeless companj’ of fettered souls and objects of riiute thought. As 
the votary in the cemetery is marked by hi' khifh-di'ii/n-mtidrd. [.i nyt siic 

jR.tS. 1910. -1^ 
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]) 0 'ture in whieli the right hand is uplitced \vith its five lingers clasped 
togethei], so the Consciousness, is seen by the A ogi as bearing the token- 
nuuk ot hi-^ body, wliich he lias reduced to a mere skeleton [kliafrCinija) 
by lealiznig the 'supremacy ot )iis spiritual Selt ; i.e., he perceives that 
the (J'on'«ciousne''s, in pursuance of the universal Will, assumes the 
phenomenal form ot body, wliieh as such is dilierent from it. The 
votary drinks his magic drauglit trom the fragment of a skull : the A’ogi 
conteinjilates the noumenal reality umlerlying the phenomenal universe, 
wliieh is a "olid ** morsel ", i.e. a inanitold divided into objects of know- 
ledge and of action. As tlie cup lies in the hand {kara) of the votary, 
"O tlie phenomenal universe presents itself as object in the rays {kara) 
ot the Consciousness, i.e. through the tunctions ot the divers bodily 
01 gans. 

SI. Tluis conceiving; the bein^ that i.s without birth and 
dissolution, called the Supreme Reality and Mahesvara, he 
abides as he lists, his part fnlhlled. because of the lio-ht of 
his estate as concipient. 

As the potter's wheel continues to revolve tor a short time after liis 
hand has Ijeen withdrawn, so the Yogi for a while continues to live on 
in the Hesh, in a state of ahsolute bliss, because he is conscious ot being 
the subject of universal thought in all conditions. 

82. He who knows the omnipre.sent Self of all beings, 
thus declared, from which manifoldness has been cast off, 
and wliich is of supreme Bliss beyond comparison, comes 
to be of its .substance. 

All clas-.es of mortals, and even lower animals, may by recognition of 
the Self-ilahesvara become consuh.stantial with Him. 

83. Xo matter whether he depart from the body in 
a holy place or in an outcast’s hovel, even though his 
memory be gone, he passes into absolute being, over- 
coming sorrow, for he has been redeemed at the hour 
when he found knowledge. 

It matters not tor the future of the Yogi under what conditions he 
may die ; his knowledge of the Self carrie.s him immediately after his 
death into kairalyi, the condition composed of Being, Thought, and 
Bliss which lies beyond the Fourth [see on v. 35 foil.]. As the word api 
in the text implies, he may retain the memory of his knowledge at the 
moment of death, and if so, he will proceed at once to kaira/yt. But 
even if he has lost it in the decay of his faculties, etc., the result is the 
same ; for his passage into knimtya really took place previously, when 
he learned the great mysteiw, and his --uhsequent life in the flesh has 
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been merely mechanical. The \e~tiiient ot the boily arise.-^ only from 
the soul's a^'Ociation with the nmird and iiuii/iyn vestments which are 
created by ig-norance ; this ignorance is destroyed when the Yogi gets 
his enlightenment, and his progress towards htiriih/ii henceforth cannot 
be checked, iloreover, we have no direct evidence to show that his 
memory ever tails him at the moment ot di.ssolution. As he has lived 
so long in the state ot grace, the Sn[)reme Lord present in his Self must 
inspire him at the hi't moment, although he may seem to be unconscious 
let. V. .Siij. 

^;S4. Vi.sitiiio- holy pluee.s iiiakes for merit, meeting one’s 
(lentil in an outcast'.s hovel leacl.s to hell ; but what sigiiities 
this when tliere is no influence of either merit or demerit ! 

Some learned men labour under the illusion that such things as the 
body are the subject of thought : accordingly they set themselves to 
acijuire merit liy sacriticc' and good works, and visit sanctuaries and 
die there, in order to be reborn in a happier condition. The rebirth of 
such men is determined liy the ~pot in which they happen to die. But 
in any case they still remain in the cycle ol birth and death. To 
the truly enlightened Yogi, however, it matters not where he dies. 
-All Karina arising from (i/cdviand mihriyn defilements dejiarted from him 
when he attained enlightenment, and so after his death his Self cannot 
siirout again into bixlily life. 

■ 85. The insertion of a rice-grain which lias been com- 
pletely severed from its involucre and bran into another 
involucre does not make for the rice-grain permanence in 
that form afterwards. 

8(i. In like manner the Consciousness which by puri- 
ricatiou has been severed here from surrounding vestures, 
though it last on for a while, is free from the influence 
thereof, and is in a state of release. 

A grain and an involucre, if united in a merely mechanical manner, 
c.rnnot organically co-operate .so as to germinate. yimilarly, the 
coiisciou.suess of the Yogi, being .severed by the intuition of its native 
universality from the cloaks of Maya, though it may for a time linger 
on 111 bodily form, is lieiicetorth distinct for ever from the body and 
uiiatfeeted by its influences tending to produce rebirth, which arise 
from meritorious works or the reverse. The Yogis knowledge raises 
him for the rest of his bodily life into the Fourth condition, and on 
death into the stage above the Fourth [see v. T 3 ]. 

87. A gem tvhich has been brought into a state of 
translncence by a very skilful jeweller may ne\'ertheless 
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become darkened from the box which is the surrounding- 
medium ; but it regains its true limpidity when this 
medium is broken up. 

88. Thus the Consciousness, lastingly purified by the 
instruction of the good teacher, reveals itself in the form 
of 8iva when it is released from the surrounding medium 
of the body, and is for ever freed from other surrounding 
media. 

89. For through unwavering faith on the authority of 
books of instruction and the like previously, one becomes 
consubstantial [with the object of faith], and passes to 
heaven, hell, or human estate. 

According as a man’s mind is moulded by faith, by knowledge of the 
Self, by practice of meritoriou.s works, etc., it develops corresponding 
“conformations'’ (vam.^k<lra:s) by which it is assimilated to the objects 
to which it is devotetl. The state of imagination thus produced in the 
mind becomes most vivid at the moment of death [cf. v. S3], and thereby 
the nature of the ensuing life is predetermined [see v. 63]. Thus the 
new life is only a continuation and development of the mental state 
previous to death. The Yogi ever since his enlightenment has been in 
a state of unqualified spirituality ; hence after death he cannot return 
to bodily birth. 

90. But the last moment, which, .serving to produce 
a condition of “ merit ” or “ demerit ”, becomes for the 
besotted a cause,^ is not in his case that which determines 
the course of destiny. 

Disorders of the humours or violence ot his malady may bring the 
Yogi at the moment of his death into a condition which persons around 
him judge to be “meritorious” or the reverse, i.e. capable of making 
more or less agreeable his lot in a future birth. But they err, for he 
cannot be reborn. .Such a condition can determine the nature ot the 
future birth only of “ the besotted ”, viz. those who imagine the Sell to 
be the body or like things, and are therefore bound in the cycle of birth. 

91. They who at that hour realize their state to be that 
of Self, even though they be cattle, birds, creeping things, 
or the like, are nevertheless purified by the insight that 
they had in time pa.st, and now go on that course. 

^ Sahakdrihhilm/n kdra/fahvtm, say^ the Comm. A “caiwe*’, hlrana, 
is that which necessarily precedes its effect (Tarka-.’^anigraha, 38). 
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It sometime' Iiappens tliat when beings who because ot their desires 
or a curse uiJon tliem liave become incarnated as beasts, etc., and 
degraded in intelligence, are about to die, the instincts aroused in them 
by knowledge of the Self obtained in former births now revive by 
a special grace, so that they realize their nature to be really Self, and 
by entering it find redemption. Thus the elephant which, as is narrated 
in the legend [Bhagavata-piiraiia, VlII, i. 30 -iv, ilU], was rescued by 
Vi.siui trom the crocodile, was inspired to praise Him by an instinct 
arising from devotion in a former life, and hence was able to cast off the 
tlesh and enter into his true essence. 

1»2. Thus tlie fettered soul is enclosed within a bodt' so 
as to be its own lieaven and hell, and when this one is 
dissolved the soul enters into union with another body in 
acoordance with its own htness. 

93. Thus also the Self is then with him in the same 
guise as when at the hour of enliglitenment it once for all 
was revealed to him, and it changes not on the dissolution 
of the body. 

Whatever be the physical condition in which the Yogi e.xpires. the 
enliglitenment in which he has lived is not thereby affected : he proceed,' 
to eternal release from the flesh. 

94. Utter palsy of the organs, failure of memory, 
disturbance of the breathing, breaking down of the joints, 
various sorts of malady, the sutierings arising from bodily 
conformation, 

95. How shall this not befall, whilst the union with 
body lasts ? But although he is united with illusion, the 
Enlightened does not on that account fall away from the 
Supreme Verity of the Self at the hour of death. 

The weaknesses and suft'erings of the failing body befall everybody, 
the Sage not excepted ; but they <lo not affect the Sage's .state of 
enlightenment and his redemption from the flesh after death, de.spite 
his union with “illusion’', i.e. the [apparent] temporary obscuration 
of his knowledge at the hour of death. Thus Vasudeva, though in his 
incarnation as Krsna he was mortally wounded by a hunter's arrow, still 
retained the same essentially divine nature as before. 

'"'96. When one finds this Path of Supreme Verity from 
the Master'.s utterance, straiglitwat’ the Power falls upon 
him with exceeding inten.sity. and without hindrance he 
becomes Siva. 
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Some pei’-.ous who in their hi't lurth learn thi-. doctrine from their 
te.ichers are at once visited by the free grace of the Lord, the anui/raha- 
kikti [see V. 9], in such measure that they immediateh' become identical 
with Him. 

97. Some become coii.substantial with Siva after li.siiig- 
at length to the height of the Supreme Principle, reaching 
the all-transcending Form hy gradual a.scent of the steps 
of the ladder. 

On .some the Power ot Grace falls with agiadualh' increasing degree 
of intensity. They accordingly practise Yogic e.vereises, .so that the 
mystic force within them gradually rises u[)wards from the handa to the 
navel, the heart, etc. [see on v. 78]. Thus they progress towards perfect 
enlightenment, until at the hour of death the}' become consubstantial 
with Siva. This is gradual reilemption, krdtnn-mvTcfi. 

^ 98. But if one from the inid-cour.se of his absorption 

comes not to the estate of Supreme Veritj', and though 
his soul yearns to reach that condition, death one day 
befalls him — 

j 99. He that thus lap.ses from his Yoga, as the books of 
instruction tell, becomes a lord in worlds of wondrous 
enjoyments, and by the influence of the place of his 
absorption he passes into a .second birth, and there 
becomes Jsiva. 

Some persons, although they attain the state of grace and praoti..e 
Yoga, are not sufficiently advanced to reach redemption on their death, 
or some obstacle come* in their way. They on dying pak' at ^•e 
into worlds ot paradisiac enjoyments, e.g. women, food, drink, garlands, 
garment.s. unguents, and music, corresponding to the degree of 
absorption in the universal Spirit which they have .attained previous 
to death. \Yhen their term of enjoyment there ends, they are reborn 
with a body suitable for the exerci.se of Yoga, by the power of the 
“ conformations ’ (<n niskCira-'’) now operating in them in consequence 
of their previous Logic absorption in this or that part of their body, 
e.g. the kanda [see v. 78].' In this new body they readily obtain the 
spiritual fruits of the Yoga formerly practised by them ; they thus 
arrive easily at the condition of !8iva before death, and after death 
pass at once into complete redemption, never again to be born. 

100. He who, though labouring in this path of Supreme 
Verity, attains not to the Yoga, finds a .share in the 

■ Cf. Yoga-sutra, ii, .>3 ; in, 1 ; Deussen, AUg. Ge>chichff d. PhUoiophie, 
I, iii, p. 568. 
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delights of the gods’ world, where he long rejoices in 
gladness of spirit. 

This refeiN to tiie votaries who [)e5‘fonu Vogic exercij'e^ witli faitii 
and devotion, but OM’ing- to their weakne^-i- of will fail to reach even 
a partial degree of s])iritLial ab-.orption 

101. As a world-emperor is adored by all the people in 
his domains, so he, though lapsed from the Yoga, is adored 
in the worlds by all the gods. 

N,yt02. After long time he comes again into human estate, 
practises the Yoga, and comes to the divine deathless 
condition from which he returns nevermore. 

After long enjoyment of paraih-iae pleasure' and the aduratiuu ot 
the gO(U, he is reliorn as a man with a liody fitted for Yoga, whicli he 
practises with ease and success; ou hi' death he attain' redemption 
for ever. 

'^103. Therefore whosoever is devoted to this Good Way 
come.s to the estate of fiiva ; thinking upon this, one 
should by all inean.s strive for the Supreme Yerity. 

By “ whosoever “ is meant that the elect are limiteil to no particular 
class. It i' conceivable that anybody may attain 'Upreme bh'S in 
one birth. 

104. The being of Siva speedily comes to peiieti-ate the 
Yery heart of him who meditates upon this Supreme 
Brahma, of which tlie .sense has been briefly told by 
Abhinava-gupta. 

^ 10-5. This most profound essence of doctrine lias been 
summed up in a hundred o) 7 /<J-ver,ses h}' me. Abhinava- 
gupta, who am inspired by rememhrance of Siva’s feet. 
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XIX 


THE SOURCE OF HINDU MATHEMATICS 

By C. R. KAYE 


I 

■writers have enlarged upon the subject of our 
indebtedness to India in matters intellectual, and 
in particulai- have drawn attention to ancient Hindu 
mathematics, which they consider exhibit in a marked 
degree the intellectual superiority of the Hindus in early 
times. They not only inform us that a system of mathe- 
matics was developed in India in early times, but imply 
that in this direction the Hindus were the benefactors 
of the i-est of mankind. The latest authoritative state- 
ment of this kind is as follows : " In the mathematical 
sciences the achievements of the Indians have been very 
considerable. As the inventors of the numerical tigure.s 
with which the whole world reckons, and of the decimal 
system connected with the use of these tigures, they 
naturally became the greatest calculators of antiquity, 
just as the Greeks were the greatest geometricians . . . 
The later mathematicians made more progress in trigono- 
metry, especially by the invention of the sine table. 
The greatness of the Indian mathematical writers who 
belong to the fifth century and later lies in their 
arithmetical and algebraical investigations . . . The raising 
of numbers to various powers and the extraction of the 
square or cube root were but elementary operations to 
these mathematicians. Thej' also calculated arithmetical 
jjrogressions, perhaps first suggested by the chess-board 
of sixty-four squares, which was known in India before 
the beginning of our era. They attained the greatest 
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eminence in algebra, which they developed to a degree 
beyond anything ever achieved by the Greeks. ’ ^ 

Such idea.s ha\’e been .so generally advertised by such 
renowned scholars - that it seems almost iinpei'tinent to 
cast any doubt upon them. Nevertheless, such is the 
object of the present essay, which, while briefly examining 
the available evidence in any way indicative of the source 
of the Hindu mathematical ideas, shows, at least, that the 
generally accepted view on the subject is (|uite erroneous. 
But fully to set forth the evidence and to state the argu- 
ments necessaiy for this purpose would occupy a bulkj- 
volume, and what here follo\vs must be looked upon as an 
epitome of the case only. 

In such an examination it -would be well to formulate, 
if we could do so satisfactorily, some criteria for reference : 
and without hoping to reach a .satisfactory ideal, we may 
tentatively postulate the following: (1) The evolution of 
mathematical ideas cannot proceed mltum, but must 
proceed in an ordeidy manner. (2) While mathematical 
systems of independent growth will naturally have many 
points of similarity, yet ditferences are certain to occui' ; 
it is, indeed, impossible for t\vo systems to grow up 
independently in exactly the .same manner. {H) Priorit}' 
of statement of a proposition does not necessarily imply 
its discovery. 

With regard to orderly gro-H’th, wm maj’ simply state 
that the absence of such order in mathematical develop- 
ment is impossible to conceive. In particular, any 
complicated theorem connotes the existence of previous 
orderly processes of development. Of course, gaps in the 
evidence of such development do not prove the lack of 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of Indian 1908, vol. ii. p. 265. 

- Elphin&tone, History of Indin^ seventh edition, edited by Cowell, 
p. 141 f. ; Monier-Williams, Modern India and the Indians, p. 286 ; 
R C. Dutt, A History of CiriUsation in Ancient India, vol. ii, p. *246 ; 
La Mazeliere, E^^ai ■■<ur VG'oIvtion de Jn Ciriiisafion inflieiDif, vol. i. p. 81 ; 
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orderly procedure : but illogical order of Ntateineiit and 
inconsistencies of any kind are generallj- incompatible 
M’ith any sound inatbeinatical system. To illustrate the 
second criterion M’e may refer to the markedly ditlei-ent 
development of mathematical ideas in what maj’ be termed 
the earlier Greek and Egyptian schools, Mdiich in later 
times became more or less amalgamated. Even in modern 
times, when intercomminiication is so intimate, Me find 
marked ditferences of detail in different mathematical 
schools. To illustrate the third postulate M’e have a very 
pertinent case. Elphinstone tells us ^ that the rule for 
expressing the area of a triangle in terms of its sides, 
given by Brahmagupta, ' was unknOM ii in Europe till 
published by Clavius in the sixteenth century." and 
implies that the rule was discovered by the Hindus, 
That the rule was knonui to Heron - (K.c. 120), and that 
Heron’s cvork was translated (into French “) .soon after 
Elphinstone M’rote his history, emphasizes the danger of 
relying on such evidence. 

How far the Hindu system of mathematics satisfies 
such criteria remains to be seen. Possibly in a matter 
like this any definite conclusion that maj’ be formed Mill 
depend upon accumulative evidence. Thi.s is difficult to 
deal M'ith rigorously, and Me can formulate no criterion 
that M'ill help us here ; but M'e may point out that in this 
respect the opinions of experts are particularly \ aluable. 

Before proceeding to our particular theme M'e may state 
that purely astronomical questions Mill not be referred 
to even though they M'ould prove poM'erful supports to 
our arguments. The que.stiou of the source of Hindu 
astronomy has already been pretty fully dealt M'ith, and 
the conclusions arrived at are by no means indefinite. 

^ History of India, p. 14*2. 

- See the Mt-Jrka, viii, 18 f-, and tlie Diopfra, xxx, p. 281) f., 
ed. Schone. 

^ By A. H. Vincent in tt ('.vfrait^ de-s HSS. de la Bihliofh. 

hnptr., 1858, p. 157 f. 
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II 

Briefly stated the case for the indigenous development 
of Hindu mathematics depends upon the fact that certain 
very important propositions are either recorded earlier, 
or are supposed to be recorded earlier, in Hindu writings 
than in any other wi'itings. The propositions are here 
summarized : — 

1. The “theorem of Pythagoras" is said to occur in 
a general form in the ^iulvasutrasd 

2. At the period of tlie Sulvasutras the Hindus, 
according to Biirk, were ac({uainted with the ii' rational. ~ 

8. Aryabhata gives a value for the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of the circle more accurate 
than any value known to be recorded before his time.-" 

4. Aryabhata gives a table of so-called sines and a rule 
for the construction of this table.-* 

.5. Aryabhata gives a method for obtaining integral 
solutions of indeterminate equations of the first degree.^ 

6. Brahmagupta gives a method for obtaining integral 
•solutions of Dit- — 1 = t-, and this is considered the most 
important development of ancient Hindu mathematics.® 
In the seventeenth century Fermat solved this equation, 
and thought it la matter of such considerable difficulty 
that he proposed it as a kind of defiance to Dr. Wallis, 
who, however, solved the problem : but it was left to 
Euler to make any further advance, and he employed 
practically the same method of solution as was given some 
centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians.^ 

' A. Burk, “ Das Apastamba Sulba-Sutra ; Zeitschritt der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, 1901, p. .-lUT f. ; 190-2, p. 327 f. 

2 ibid. 

“ L. Rodet, Leroiiis dt Catcid d' Aryahhnta, p. ■22 ; Ka\-e, .JASB., 1908, 

p. 122. 

^ Ibid., p. 1-23. 

Ibid., p. 135. 

Colebrooke, Algti/ra irith Ari/him tii: and Mi.ii.-urnfioii from Iht 
SSaiiKcrit, p. .363 f. 

' See H. Konen’s Gefchiidtte der (lleichumj. t- - Da-= 1. 
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7. BrahiiiaguptA gives the area of the cyclic (|uadri- 
lateral as V'(s — «) {s — b) {s — c) {s — d), M'hich is an 
extension of the ivell-knowii theorem of Heron for 
triangles. 

8. The invention of our modern •' place-value ” system 
of arithmetical notation has been attributed to the Hindus. 

We will consider the individual cases here enumerated. 

1. It is by no means certain tliat the Sulva.sutras are 
<jf the period usually attributed to them,- and any 
arguments based upon a supposed date must be accepted 
with great caution. Secondly, the different recensions of 
the SulvasCitras are not altogether in agreement, and while 
it is next to impossible to ti.x their date acciu’ately, it is 
just as impossible to .say what wei-e their actual contents 
in detail at any period.^ But neither of these points 
affects the present argument ; for an examination of the 
Sutras themselves clearly shows that complete generality 
of the theorem of Pythagoras was not attained, and that 
it was not even striven after.* The proposition in its 
practical form was known ages before the J^ulvasiitra 
period to the Egyptians and the Babylonians. 

2. Biirk’s claim that the Hindus had discovered the 
irrational at this early period need not be taken ver\' 
seriously. It depends upon the approximate value of 2 
gi\ en in the Wulvasutras ; but to quote Heath : ‘ It is 
a far cry from this calculation of an approximate value 
to the discovery of the irrational. ’ 

^ Colebrooke, p. '291). 

- See Buhlei-'s introduction to Apastamba in the Sncrtd Book^ of tin- 
East, vol. ii. 

‘ e.g. compare the seta of rational right-angled triangles given b\- 
Baudhayana and Apastamba. 

■* See H. Vogt's paper in the BihHothtcu Mathumafim, 190b, p. b f. : 
•• Haben die alteu Inder den Pythagoreischen Lehrsatz und das Irrationale 
gekaunt?’’ and II. T. Heaths Ths Book^ of Etfrlal ^ Khantut', 

vol. i, p. 360. 

■' Eudid's Elements, vol. i, p. 363. 
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o. Aryal)luvt;i (;ives tlie value of tt as (52882/20000, 
which in decimal notation is 8-14] (i. xVccording to Gow ^ 
this value was obtained from Ptolemy’s formula for finding 
a chord of an arc in terms of tlie chord of double the arc, 
Avliich is said to give exactly 8-141(5 for the side of a 884- 
polygon of unit radius. This particular value, however, 
was given by Pulisa,- M'ho was possibly one of the first 
to introduce some of the elements of Greek astronomy 
into India. Xo eaily Hindu writer quotes Aryabhatas 
value of TT, and, moreover, Aryabhata himself never uses 
this value. 

4. Aryabhata’s table of “ sines ’’ was reduced from 
Pulisa's table of “ sines ”, which was adapted from 
Ptolemy's table of chords. The rule given by Aryabhata 
does not lead to the values of the sines as given in his 
own table.-® 

o, 6. Indeterminate equations play an important part 
in Hindu mathematics, and the discovery of solutions of 
DiC~ — 1 = fMn Hindu works of a fairly early date was 
considered very remarkable. Possibly the fact that Fermat, 
Wallis, Brouncker, Euler, Lagrange, and others paid con- 
siderable attention to the problem, gave the discovery of 
it in Hindu works a .somewhat fictitious value. 

It has been stated that the Chinese dealt with in- 
determinate equations at an earlier date than the Hindus,^ 
and that the Greeks developed this branch of mathematics 
to a high degree at a period earlier than the Hindus is 
well known, as is the fact that .some of their M'orks 
on this subject are lost. The Greek treatment of in- 
determinates appears to have culminated in Diophantus 
or his successors, while the first occurrence in Hindu 

* A Short Hintory of Grtek p. ■29!J. 

- Alliii'uni, India, i, j). 168. 

' See the Pahchasiddhuntika. ed. Thibaut, ch. iv ; .T. Burgess. Indian 
Antiquary, 1891, p. 2-28 ; Kaye, JASB. , 1908, p. 1-25. 

The Chinese and Japanese Eepoeitory, vol. i, p. 411 t. ; Cantor 
Voiiesunij uber Gesrhichte der Mathematik, vol. i, p. 08.5 (3rd ed. , 1907). 
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works is about a century later. Aryabhata gives a single, 
obscurely tvorderl rule for indeterminates of the first 
degree without either proof or examples. This rule is 
given more explicitly by Brahmagupta without proof or 
explanation, but with numerous examples. Aryabhata 
makes no reference to indeterminates of the second 
degree, which first occur in Brahmagupta’s work and 
later in a sonunvhat more polislmd form in Bha.skara s 
Vljd-Go.lj tfii. 

A close examination of Brahmagupta’s rules and 
examples establishes beyond all doubt that he was not 
their discoverer. He does not understand all the rules 
h(> givt's. Some rules are followed by inappropriate 
examples.* In one ca.se he partially solves an example, 
and says : " The meaning of the rest tvill be shown further 
on.” - The example is solved further on, but the previous 
M’orking is not utilized.'* Another rule and accompanying 
example are regular, but Brahmagupta gives a second 
similar example with a change of sign which the rule 
does not account for ; and tvhile correctly explaining this 
second example, refers to the incompleteness of the text 
and ci-iticizes the rule given.^ In another case he finds 
fault M’ith the rule, and says : “ With the exception of 
a selected unknoMui put arbitrary values for the rest . . . 
thus the solution is effected Avithout an eipiation of the 
second degree. What occasion is there for it ? ” ’ 

Bhaskara gives some alternative methods for the 
solution of the Pellian equation, but in no essential 
does he improve on Brahmagupta. He even reproduces 
Brahmagupta s one example of “ fudging and fre- 
([uently in this section refers to " ancient ” authorities, 
and none of the eases so referred to can be traced to Hindu 
mathematicians. 

1 Colebrooke, p. 360, § 7— 

" Ibid. , S 77. 

= Ibid., S 64. 


- Ibid. , § 70. 

■* Ibid., § 73. 

'' VijadJauila, g ’208. 
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8. It has been clainied for the Hindus that they 
invented our modern “ place-value " system of arithmetical 
notation. This claim is ba.sed principally upon evidence 
which may be classified under the following heads : — 

(а) The use of the notation in veiy early inscriptions. 

(б) The testimony of Arab writers. 

(c) The use of the abacus in ancient times in India. 

The epigraphical evidence is the most important, but 
modern research has led to the discovery that in India 
it is not .so reliable as at first .seemed. “ The task of the 
student of Indian antiquity is nowadays complicated by 
the existence of the most ingenious forgeries in every 
branch of research,” ^ and the chief period of fabrication 
appears to have been about the end of the eleventh 
century A.D. Of some twenty inscriptions dated before 
•900 A.D. which have been cited as evidence of the use of 
our modern notation in ancient India, all but vnc hare 
been shoivn to be either forgeries or untrustworthy as 
evidence. The remaining one is dated 813 a.d., and has 
not been yet proved to be unreliable ; tliere is no other 
.sound example until a century later.- 

The testimony of the Arabs has been grossl}’ mis- 
repre.sented, and the misrepresentation has become current 
through writers like Strachey,® Burgess,* and Taylor,® who 
are most unreliable. That the abacus was in use in 
ancient India is very uncertain. Indeed, as far as the 
evidence shows, it is quite a modern introduction into 
India : and all arguments based upon its supposed use 
in India in ancient times are worthless.^' 

* Fleet, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxx, p. 205. 

- For details see my previous paper in the .JA.SB. , 1907, p. 4S1 f. 

■ Bija Gaunita : or the Algebra of the Hindus, p. 17. 

^ Surya -siddhunta, p. 335. 

' Lilwrati : or a Trenti-.e on Arithmetic and Gtomdry by BhuMytrn 
Achurya, p. 11. 

“ Kaye, “The U.se of the Abacas in Ancient India": .JA.SB., 1908, 
p. 293 f. 
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III 

The above very brief examination of the evidence that 
can be adduced in favour of an indigenous development 
indicates in many places a connexion between Hindu 
and (Ireek mathematics. Xow if we took every known 
early Hindu proposition in mathematics we should find 
that each one exists either in identically the same form 
or with minor variations in Greek works ; while the 
Greek works themselves cover a much more extensive 
tield. It is, of course, impossible liere to refer to every 
case, but we may cite a few tliat naturally have 
not been rpioted in favour of the indigenous origin 
hypothesis. Even in the f'ulvasutras we find the Hindus 
building up squares by suece.ssive additions of gnomons.^ 
In Aryabhata's work we may note particularly the parallel 
trapezium problems which might be traced to Heron ; 
a Ptolemaic formula and table ; shadow problems which 
might be traced through Heron back to Tliales ; pro- 
gressions which occur in Greek writings from Hypsicles 
to Dioiihantus ; a problem known as the epanthem copied 
possibly from Thymaridas or lamblichus ; etc. The 
works of Brahmagupta and his successors are the work 
of Aryabhata amplitied. The former in addition treats 
of rational solutions of the right-angled triangle after 
Greek methods ; of cyclic quadrilaterals after Ptolemy ; 
of surds after Euclid and others : of indeterminate 
e<juations of the second degree after Diophantus, or 
^ possibly the successors of Diophantus, whose works have 
been lost. Bhaskara, the most renowned of Brahma- 
gupta's successors, adds nothing of importance except 
certain propositions that were well known to the Arabs 
before his time and some variants of Brahmagupta s 
methods of solving the Pellian equation, while in some 

4 “ Thibaut, JASB., ISTo, p. 261. 

- Possibly these did not come from Ptolemy, but indirectly from 
Hipparchus. 
jR.\s. 1910. 
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respects he exhibits a very marked deterioration. For 
Mahavira, tiridhara, and others who come between 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskai-a no sound claim to originality 
has been made, while the only problems of importance in 
the Bakhshali MS. are peculiarly Greek. ^ 

There are also numerous inconsistencies in the Hindu 
works that are unexplainable if the hypothesis of an 
indigenous origin and independent development is accepted. 
For example, Brahmagupta gives'" a grossly inaccurate 
rule for the area of a triangle side by side with the 
correct rule with the discovery of which he has been 
credited. The incorrect rule was also given by Boethius 
and others more than a century before, but no one t‘ver 
thought Boethius anything more than a compiler wheie 
mathematics are concerned. Brahmagupta also gives a 
correct rule for the area of a cyclic quadrilateral, but 
none of the early Hindu mathematicians appears to have 
understood the rule, judging by the examples they give,-^ 
and Bhaskara said ^ he M’as a “ blundering devil ” for 
giving such a rule. Aryabhata is credited with obtaining 
an extremely accurate value of -r, viz. 3T416, but in 
practice ho never used it, and later Hindu mathematicians 
were content with such values as 7r = 3 and 7r = V10. 
He also give.s a correct rule for a pile with triangular 
base, but says that the volume of a triangular pyramid 
is half the product of the base into the height : and his 
formula for the volume of the sphere is as wrong as it 
can be, etc. 

IV 

Except in the very doubtful case of the *8ulvasutras, 
no one disputes the fact that the Greek development of 

^ These problems may be compared with those in the Palatine 
Anthology-. 

- Colebrooke, p. 290. 

^ e.g. a square and an isoscele-s-parallel-trape/iura. 

■* Liklrati, § 172. 
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iiiatheiiiaticN preceded that of the Hindus by some 
centuries, while Egyptian mathematics go back mucli 
further still. If the later Hindu mathematicians were 
ac(piainted with the mathematical contents of the Sulva- 
sutras they ignored them entirely. 

The period when mathematics Hourished in India com- 
menced about lOO A.u. and ended about U-jO a.d.. after 
which deterioration set in. This period is characterized 
by (juite an extraordinary amount of intercourse between 
India and foreign countries.^ 

Early Hindu works deal with no section of mathematics 
that were not dealt with by the Ale.xandrians, and the 
contents of the Hindu works correspond pretty closely 
to certain sections of the works of Heron Sextus Julius 
Africanus, Diophantus, and others. Allowing for the 
period that had elapsed .since the time of Diophantus. 
and taking into consideration the general intellectual 
degeneration that was taking place in the West, the Hindu 
works, as represented by Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, 
are what we might hat'e expected to find in Alexamhia 
about 450 or 500 a.d. 

Further, it may be pointed out that none of the Hindu 
mathematicians makes any claim to originality, this claim 
having been first made on their behalf by certain very 
zealous Orientalists of the la.st century. On the other 
hand, while it was altogether against the custom for 
Hindu writers to acknowledge indebtedness to foreign 
sources, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara distinctlj' indicate 
that they were compilers only, and frequent references 
are made by them to the text ” and to - ancient 
writers ’. Colebrooke was misled into supposing that 
the.se ancient authorities were Hindus, but an examination 
of the I’eferences shows that the cases so referred to 


* At least tliree einbas.-ies to the Roman Empeioi's and large number 
to China are recorded. C. Mabel Dull, Tin Chrunolo'jy oj Indin. 
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are just the cases that do not occur in earlier Hindu 
writincrs. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that an examination of 
the evidence, such as is liere given in outline only, shows 
that the views regarding the independent development of 
ancient Hindu mathematics referred to at the beginning 
of this paper do not rest upon a secure foundation ; and 
further that a foreign source or a strong foreign influence 
is definitely indicated. 
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THE OFFICE OF KADI IN THE AHKAM SULTANIYYA 
OF MAWARDI 

By H. F. AMEDROZ 

IX the following pages an attempt is made to present 
the substance of Mawardi’s chapter on the office of 
Kadi in his xVhkam Siiln'miyj'a, ed. Enger. Bonn, 18dd, 
pp. 107-2(S, together with .some illustrations of how the 
rules and re(iuirements there laid down were conformed 
to in practice. Tlie “ crux " of the chapter, ■Omar's 
iiLstructions to the Kadi, pp. 119-20, has been removed 
by Profe.ssor I). S. Margoliouth (see pp. d07-2U). and 
his help has been forthcoming in the case of other 
difficulties. Mawarcli's entire treatise on Moslem political 
law is in course of translation by Count Leon Ostrorog.^ 
and the merits of the earlier of the two published 
instalments of tlie work have been pointed out in 
the Journal, 1901, p. 900. The later instalment covers 
chapter v of the treatise, the one immediately preceding 
that on the office of Kadi. That chapter may be taken 
to represent the Moslem ideal, and it is of interest to 
consider to what extent the ideal was transmuted into 
fact. The task is not easy. Of Mo.slem legal procedure 
we know but little, the nearest approach to law reports 
being the notices of judicial proceedings in works dealing 
with the lives of judges. Such a work is the history 
of the Kadis of Egypt by Abu ‘Omar al-Kindi (oh. 
A.H. 350 ; B.M. Add. 23,226), now being edited in 
the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series by Mr. A. K. Guest 
and the edition will include extracts from a ninth century 
work on the same subject — the Eaf' al-Isr of Ibn Hajar 


1 El’Ahhtm es-Soniflunnyn^ Paris. 1901. 
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Askalaiii, Paris Ar. 2149/ in which are preserved large 
portions of the work composed in continuation of that 
of al-Kindi by Ibn Zulak, oh. A.H. 887, of which no 
copy is known to exist. Mr. Guest’s edition will thus 
carry the judicial record into the Fatimide period, and 
will include the Kadis of the Nu'man family. To his 
copy I have had access,'^ together with the benetit of 
his explanations, and sometliing has been gathered from 
obituary notices in Moslem histories and from legal 
anecdotes of Adah writm-s. To collect tlie material facts 
is laborious ; to record them may be held meritorious ; 
anil whilst Mawardi’s code of rules may serve as a frame- 
work for bringing tlie facts into some sort of order, 
they may in a imnisure illustrate' the practical working 
and ett'ect of those rules. 

The chapter on the office of Kadi [p. 107] opens witli 
an enumeration of the requisites for a valid appointment : 
such as will render the appointee’s judgments ertective. 
He must be — ( 1 ) Adult and a male : the former, so as to 
be responsible for his actions and able to incur legal 
responsibility ; the latter, because females are unfit foi 
the difficulties of high office, and for judgments being- 
made dependent upon them. And the view of Abu Hanifa 
that a female may act as Kadi in cases where her evidence 
can be acted on,^ as also that of Tabari that she can act 
generally, are both of them repugnant to Kur. iv, 88 

[p. 108]. 

(2) Intelligent : an all-important requisite, implying 
not merely possession of the ordinary five senses, but 

' This MS. ha.s been courteously sent for u.se at tlie British Museum 
by the authorities of the Bibliotheque Nationale. The iluseum possesses 
an abridgment of the work by Ibn Shahin, Acid. ’23,3110. 

- The text of the pa.ssages derived from this source has not been set 
out, as Mr. (luest’s edition will indicate the folios in the ease of both 
the MSS. 

' i.e. except in cases involving fixed jienalties [hudud) or retaliation 
(l-iy'ts) ; see Hidaya, ed. Calcutta, 1S31, iii. 321. Hamilton’s trans., 
ed. (Irady, p. 341. 
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a sound and discriminating judgment enabling a man to 
cope with doubtful and difficult points. 

(3) Free ; for a slave, not master even of himself, is 
disqualified from holding office over otliers, as also by 
reason of his inability to act as a witness ; the same of 
those partially emancipated. Yet a slave can give legal 
opinions, just as he may hand down traditions. Once 
emancipated he is ([ualitied, and the fact of his having 
a patron { u'lda) is no bar. 

(di A iMoslem : a requisite too for the office of ‘Adil, 
and enjoined by Kur. iv, 140. An infidel is (pialified to act 
over his follows witli due notice to the ruling power, but, 
in fact, he is merel}' their head {zwiyu.), and that because 
they choose t'.) recognize him, not because they are bound 
t(.) do so [p. 109] ; the Caliph does nut treat his decisions 
as binding : and his people are at liberty to decline his 
jurisdiction, in which case tlie Moslem Court acts. 

(5) 'AdCdu. i.e. the qualification of being an approved 
witness, is an essential for all high office. Its requisites 
may be said to amount to having a spotless character and 
reputation ; any falling .short of this .standard disqualifies 
for the office of either Kadi or ‘Adil ; it renders statements 
of no weight, and legal decisions invalid. 

( 6 ) Sound sight and hearing : the first is not by Malik 
held es.sential : as regards the second, the .same difierence 
of opinion prevails as in the case of a Caliph having this 
d('fect ^ ; beyond this, physical fitne.ss, although desirable, 
is not essential. 

(7) Knowledge of the Law — of its sources and develop- 
ments, including therein the Kuran rightly expounded, 
and its precepts, whether abrogating or abrogated, whether 
clear or dubious, whether general in their scope or limited, 
and whether unexplained or clearly interpreted [p. 110], 
Further, the ordinance.s of the Prophet as established by 

' Some holding that the detect can be remedied by sigms or by writing 
(Enger, p. 2S). 
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his words and deeds, and liow transmitted, wlietlier by 
a number of persons or by only a few, whether genuine 
or doubtful, accidental or of general application ; further, 
the intei'pretation placed thereon by early Moslems, whether 
unanimously or not, thus conforming to the consensus of 
opinion and arriving at a right opinion on points of 
difference ; and last, the power of deciding by analog}' 
{kiyds), and of deducing from the stated principles of 
law their unexpres.sed but admitted consequences, so as to 
attain the knowledge of dealing with urgent matters 
(nawdzil) and the distinguishing of truth from falsehood. 
These legal qualifications combined constitute a practised 
jurist (one of the ijtihdd class), and entitle their possessor 
to be asked, and to deliver, judicial decisions and legal 
opinions. Any deficiency in these I’equirements disqualifies 
both for the practice of law and the acting as Kadi, and 
renders judgments, whether .sound or not, invalid and 
of no authorit}', with the result of discrediting (jarh) 
both the judgments and the power which appointed the 
judge. Abu Hanifa, indeed, allows the appointment of an 
unqualified person, as he can get his judgments .settled for 
him, but the general opinion of jurists is that above stated. 
Besides, as regards the law’s developments submission to 
authority is indispensable, and this is the more ensured 
when such submission is the act of those subject to 
precedents than when it is the act of those who have 
created them. This is illustrated by the Prophet's 
approval that his nominee over Yaman ^ should be guided 
by, first, the Kuran, secondly the Sunna of the Prophet. 

^ p. HI, 1. 1, read Ali\ Jy — J Jy—J i3^’ !>■ 

1. 4 a.f., and Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 155. 1. 11 ; cf. (loldziher. 
Zahirilen, 9, n. 1. He doubts the correctness of thi.s version of the 
nominee’s words. On the nominee, ilu'adh b. Jabal, ef. Tab. i, 1852-3. 
Yahr'a b. Aktham, when reproached as too young to be Kadi of Basra, 
instanced the case of llu'adh, who was his junior in age when sent to 
Yaman (Ibn al-Jauzi, Kitah al-Adhkiyd, ed. Cairo, 1.304. p. .53, and Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. Bulak, ii, 288, SI. Eng. iv. 3.5). 
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and, failing those, bj" ijtHnirl, viz. tlie exercise of lii.s 
judgment. 

[p. Ill] A man who refuse.s to follow a tradition 
transmitted by isolated individuals must not be appointed 
Kadi, for he is rejecting a principle assented to by the 
Prophet’s Companions, the source whence most rules of 
law proceed : it is as though he rejected the consensus of 
authority, which clearly discjualifies. To reject analogy 
(At»/d.s) maj^ hnply the acceptation of any clear te.xt as 
supplemented by the dicta of early Moslems, whilst 
refraining from the use of analogy and avoiding con- 
.sei|uential deductions; to act thus is a disqualitication , 
or, it may imply the evolving of legal conclusions whilst 
cleaving to the intent of the text and to the sense thereby 
conveyed, which is the Zahirite practice ^ : on this the 
Shafeite .school is not unanimous ; .some hold that this 
disqualities : some that it does not, inasmuch as it is 
adhering to the clear meaning of the notion (i.e. of 
analogy ) whilst disregarding the hidden analogy therein 
contained. 

A combination of all the abo\e qualifications, verified 
eithei' b}’ repute or b}’ inquiry, are requisite for the valid 
appointment of a Kadi. 'AH was indeed sent by tlu' 
Prophet as Kadi over Taman without previous impiiry, 
this not being deemed nece.s.sary in his case, but he was 
given full instructions how to perform his duties. - 

[p. 112] A ruler may appoint a Kadi holding the 
legal tenets of a school other than his own : such a one 
will use his legal faculties ; nor need he follow in special 
ca.ses the ruling of the head of the school to which he 
is attached,^ for he is not bound to limit himself to 

1 On this -sect cf. ShahraNtani. j). IfiO. and their position on these 
questions, Zdhiriten. 31-o. 

- He was told by the Prophet to refrain from dei.-iding in favour of 
a litigant before hearing his opponent's ca'-e. The Proirhefs woixU are 
differently given by Shahrastani. 1>. l->.>. 1. •> a. f 

^ p. 1P2, 1. 3. for o-lii read jii . 
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its tenets unless liis judgment leads him so to do ; he 
may adopt the tenets he holds applieahle. Some jurists 
refuse to allow an adhex'ent of a given school to decide 
by the tenets of another, as likely to lead to a suspicion 
of favouritism : they hold that a judge should adhere to 
the tenets of one school. But this, althougli adminis- 
tratively desirable, is not required by law, for a judge 
must not merely follow a school's authority {ttiklTd), 
lie must exercise his judicial faculties {ijfihrid). After 
executing a judgment, when a similar case presents 
itself he ought to study the matter afresh and decide 
accordingly, and if he should arrive at a ditl'erent result, 
and thus not follow his former decision, he has the example 
of ‘Omar in a case of joint ownership to justify him. 

A stipulation by the ruler that a Kadi shall follow 
the tenets of a given school may be general in scope 
or restricted. The former [p. 118] is bad, whether both 
ruler and Kadi be of one school or not, but it will not 
invalidate the appointment, provided it amount only to 
an injunction and not to an essential condition : it will 
merely be disregarded whether it be mandatory in form 
or prohibitive, and the Kadi will act on his own view 
{ijtil(dd) irrespective of the stipulation. This, if bad to 
the ruler's knowledge, will result to his di.scredit {kadh): 
otherwise it will merely show his incompetency as a ruler; 
but if it be an e.ssential condition it is bad, and the 
appointment is invalid. [In ‘Irak the condition alone is 
held bad.] 

A restricted stipulation, confined to certain definite 
forms of judgment, may be mandatory, e.g. to decree 
a freeman's death for the killing of a slave, or a Moslem’s 
for that of an infidel, or to visit homicide by tine only, 
not punishment ; these stipulations are unlawful, and 
either invalidate the appointment or not, on the alterna- 
tive above stated. A prohibitive stipulation [p. 114], 
e.g. against hearing the above cases and against decreeing 
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retaliation, or not. an the case may he, i.s valid, the effect 
being merely to restrict the jurisdiction and to exclude 
such cases therefrom ; but if the prohibition be not 
against hearing, but against decreeing, retaliation, our 
.school (i.e. the Shafeite) are divided as to whether this 
excludes the juri.sdiction, some holding that the Kadi 
can neither hear a case involving retaliation nor decree 
it ; others, that he remains competent to deal with the 
ease, the prohibition not being a condition of the 
app<jintment. He will accordingly decide these cases 
as he deems right. 

A Kadi may be appointed either by words, de /rrnxeiif l. 
or by a message or writing from a distance, but with the 
latter there must coexist evidence sufficient to identify 
both the appointee and the district over which he is 
apjiointed. The words may cxpre.ss the appointment or 
imply it ; [of the f(jrmer four formulie are given, which 
arc ade(iuate. provided the appointment be absolute and 
not conditional ; sex'eii formulm <if implication follow 
[p. 115] less precise, and therefore le.ss strong, unless 
put beyond doubt by additional words, some of which 
are suggested]. Immediate acceptance is necessary to 
a verbal appointment, but not to one by implication, and 
some delay is allowable even in the first case. Whether 
entering on the duties of office amount to acceptance is 
doubtful, for some hold it incident to the appointment 
and therefore insufficient. To make an appointment 
v’alid it is further requisite that the appointee acijuaint 
the appointor of his titne.ss, and that he do this before 
his appointment, or it niu.st be made afresh ; and the 
appointor must possess the knowledge that his appointee 
is duly (jualitied and has accepted, so as to entitle him 
to be his representative as dispenser of justice ; but this 
is a condition of his acting only, not of his appointment, 
[p. 116] and the knowledge is to be derived, not from 
performance of the duties, but from common repute. 
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Tlie extent of the appointment must be specified, whether 
it be that of Kadi, or of Governor, or of administi-ator 
of land-tax ; likewise its locality ; and to make it binding 
it must lie promulgated so that people may submit to 
the jurisdiction ; but, independent!}’ of this, judgments 
are ettective. 

An appointment thus perfected is \alid. It resembles 
agency (u'dkCda), for both involve delegation,' and it is 
revocable at the will of either party, by dismissal, or by 
resignation, as the case may be (yet not without good 
cause, seeing the office -is due of right to the Moslem body), 
and not without promulgation [p. 117] so as to hinder 
any act by, or application to, an outgoing Kadi. Judgment 
pronounced after knowledge of dismi.ssal is invalid, but 
if it be pronounced in ignorance the case admits of two 
views similar to those which present themselves in the 
case of constituting an agent. 

A Kadi’s jurisdiction may, as to subject-matter, lie 
general or restricted. If general, it includes the followiim- 
matters ; deciding disputes either on agreement between the 
parties, if lawful, or on a hearing followed by judgment 
on the merits : enforcing liabilities on the recalcitrant in 
favour of pensons entitled, on proof by admission or 
evidence (whether the judge may proceed on his own 
knoMdedge is di.sputed, as also whether such knowledoe 
may precede his appointment) ; enforcing rights and 
obligations in the case of those incapacitated by lunacy, 
or infancy, or interdicted for weakness of intellect or 
insolvency, so as to safeguard property and the dealing.s 
therewith ; [p. 118] pious foundations (icakf), their 

preservation and increase and administration, with due 
regard for the appointed manager (nmtawaUi), if any. 
but failing such the Kadi must administer himself, for if 
it be a public foundation he is not restricted to its special 

1 p. 116, 1. IS, for Vji'i read, as Cairo, 07, 1. S, . 
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aspect, and if it be not public he is entitled to treat it 
as such ; giving- tjtfect to testamentary disposition.s, if 
legal : in the case of persons a.scertained by giving 
possession, and in the case of persons described, after 
judicially ascertaining them, with due regard for the 
executor (wasi), if any ; acting on behalf of single women 
by giving them in marriage to their peers,' where they 
have no kin (aidiya) and desire to be married, a case 
excluded by Abu Ilanifa, as he holds that women can act 
for themselves in the matter of marriage ; the infliction 
of tixed penalties (Inidad) iind in respect of divine 
matters wliere the liability is established by admission 
or proof, without any claim, but in respect of human, 
only after claim made (Abu Hanifa requires a claim in 
botli cases); protecting the district under his jurisdiction 
by checking encroacliments on roadways and public areas 
by additions to buildings, and this without previous com- 
plaint (in spite of Abu Hanifa’s contrary view, for this 
being a divinely appointed right a complaint is immaterial, 
and is a matter peculiarly fit for the executive to deal 
with) : [p. 119] inquiring into the character of any 

approved witne.ss (sludiid) or official of the court {amin), 
and tlie choice of proper deputies to act herein, relying 
on them if trustworthy, and dismissing or changing them 
if otherwise : [in place of anyone proving incompetent 
a substitute or an assistant may be provided] - ; last, to 
deal e(jual justice to both the weak and the strong, and 
to the high and the low. 

A Kadi must not follow his own preferences by doing 
less than justice to one in the right, nor by inclining to 
one in the wrong, as shown by Kur. xxxviii, 25, and by 

‘ p. 118, I. 9, tor read, as Cairo, 97 ult.. • 

- p. 119, 1. 4, tor t5\> Cairo, 68, 

1. 12, read^ 0 '€'- 
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the terms (pp. 119-20) of ’Omar’s letter (see text witli 
translation, c p. o07). 

[p. 121] Two alleg-ecl imperfections in tliis letter are 
stated and explained : tlie omission of the formula of 
appointment — this is explained as hacin" preceded the 
letter, or as implied in its terms ; and, as reo-ards the 
approved witnesses, that the scrutiny into their characters 
is superficial only — tliis, liowevcr, may have been ‘Omar s 
own view of the duty, and he may have stated it as such 
only, and not by way of monition ; or it ma}* be that the 
term he used, ‘ndrd, implies that such a scrutinj' has 
already taken place. 

The collection of the land-tax is not included in the 
Kadi's jurisdiction, even when general, for its application 
rests with the military governor, nor is the poor rate 
(suduka) included if this be under separate superintendence, 
although some hold that the Kadi should collect it and 
see to its application as being a matter of divine ordinance, 
whilst others hold not, [p. 122] its collection being a 
financial duty left to the discretion of the sovereign ; 
excluded also is the right of presiding at the mosrjue 
prayers, and at festivals. 

Instances of a restricted jurisdiction are the right of 
deciding cases on admission only, not on proof, or in 
matters of debt, but not of marriage, or in valuations for 
the purposes of the poor-tax (ni-sub) : in such cases the 
Kadi niu.st not exceed tlie limit, for, like an agent, his 
office is a deputed one with limited powers. 

Again, the jurisdiction may be general in scope, but 
restricted as to place, e.g. one bank of the river or one 
quarter of a town : in such a case the Kiidi may decide 
between I’esidents, but not between those coming in from 
outside, nor strangers. If the appointment be to an 
entire district the powers cannot be restricted to a pait, 
and if this be held a condition the appointment is invalid. 
But jurisdiction over such only as attend at a house or 
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at a inos(jue is valid and binding, as sulSciently specitic. 
[p. 1 23] At Ba-ra it was long the custom for a Kadi to 
decide in the Friday mos<jue cases up to 200 dirhams or 
20 dinars, and also questions of maintenance (noful-u}. 
but notliiug beyond this. 

Two Kadis may be appointed to one place, either with 
distinct districts or distinct branches of business, e.g. to 
tlie one debts aiul to the other marriages: or the jurisdiction 
of botli may be unrestricted. Some Shafeite jurists hold 
this invalid as likely to cause disputes between litigants, 
seeing tliat if the two meet, their powers abate, and when 
they part the powers of the tir.st appointed revive. But 
by most it is held to be valid, as in the case of agency, 
and that in the event of the litigants dittVring the view 
of tlie claimant should prevail ; if the parties stand on the 
same footing (i.e. by reason of claim and counterclaim), in 
that case the nearer judge should act, and if the two 
judges be equidistant the parties must draw lots or be 
forced to agree before getting a hearing.' 

[p. 1 24] The jurisdiction may be limited to specified 
litigants, in which case it abates with the litigation, and 
fresh litigation can be dealt with only under a fresh 
appointment. If limited to specitic days it ceases at sun- 
down. In all cases the name of the person to act must 
be specified. [This is exemplified by sundry instances of 
indefinite appointments.-] 

[p. 125] To solicit the otfice of Kadi is not permi.ssible 
^ to anyone not a practised jurist, and to do this reflects 
di.scredit. In the case of one who is qualified the object 
may be to oust an umtualified or unworthy occupant in 
favour of one more worthy, and this is allowable as 
pi-eventing a moral wrong : but the applicant must be 


1 * p. 124, 1. 1, foi ^ g)-.* Caiio. 70, 1. X a.f. , reads ^ 

‘I , 

- p. 124, 1. 2a.f., ..r; j y-C Cairo, 71, 1. 10, read- 
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on his guard against self-seeking, which is not allowable. 
To seek to supplant a fit and competent person from 
personal enmity, or with a view to personal success, is 
forbidden and discreditable. [p. 126] Again, the post 
may be vacant ; here the motive will decide, according 
as it be a desire for the stipend from the treasury, ^ or 
a desire to uphold justice, and a fear of some unworthy 
applicant, which is meritorious. If the object be vain- 
glory and worldly dignity, this, whilst admittedly lawful, 
is held by some not to be commendable, as shown by 
Kur. xxviii, 13. But others hold the text to show 
that to seek dignity is permissible, for Joseph sought 
office from Pharaoh and stated his qualifications (two 
interpretations of his woi’ds being mentioned). Xor did 
his words exceed the limit of self-praise, [p. 127] for 
they were due to a special cause and were necessary. 
Hence proceeds the doubt whether or not it be lawful 
to take office under an unjust ruler, some holding it 
lawful provided the office-holder act justly, and that 
Joseph’s motive was to check Pharaoh’s wrongdoing : 
but others hold it wrong as a furtherance and abetting 
of bad rule by carrying out its commands, and account 
for the case of Joseph by supposing his Pharaoh a just 
ruler and not the one connected with Moses, or by 
supposing that he administered not Pharaoh’s provinces - 
but his territorial property alone. To seek the post by a 
money payment is bribery and is forbidden, and it throws 
discredit both on giver and receiver, for the Prophet 
condemned all those engaged in such a transaction. 

A Kadi must not accept a gift from a litigant nor 
from a non-litigant wdtliin his jurisdiction, for he may 
be invoking his aid on occasion. The Prophet described 

* p. I'26, 1. 4, ajjW omittetl, Cairo, 72, 1. 1. 

“ p. 127, 1. 9, for AiVvS- Cairo, 72, 1. 18. read', 
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such gifts as fetters ; if he take and requite them, that 
is acceptance ; if he do not requite them the treasury 
has the hetter claim thereto, failing the possibility of 
retui-iiing them to the giver-, who has the best right. 
A Kai.li must not delay ju.stice to litigants, [p. 128] 
except for good cause, nor- be inaccessible to them except 
when taking rest. He may decide against, Init not in 
favour of, a parent or child, as in the first case no 
suspicion attaches ; similarly, as regards evidence, whether 
f(ir or against tlieiii ; ho may give evidence in favour 
of, but not against, a personal enemy, but he may give 
a decision either fur or against himd for a decision proceeds 
on open grounds, whereas the motive.s of evidence are 
hidden, which makes suspicion attach to the latter, but 
not to the former. 

Tire death of a Kirdi annuls the appointment of his 
ileputies, but his own appointmeirt sru-vives the death 
of the Caliph who has appointed him. Where the office 
is vacant, if there be an existing Caliph the people 
cannot validly make an appointment : otherwise they 
can. and the judgments of tht-ir appointee are valid. If, 
however, during his tonirre of office a Caliph come into 
lieing. his sanetioir is needed for its continuance, but the 
judgments already pronorrnced hold good. 


From the outset of Islam and for some two centuries 
the office of Kaili was accepted with fear and reluctance. 
The Prophet’s utterances on the matter were ominous.- 
“ Kaiji,” he said, spelt “■ victim ”, and that without the 
need of a knife ; intentions, althorrgh good intrinsically, 
if ineffective did not avert the Fire; and one who did 
his be.st, but erred, was nevertheless doomed, on the 
ground that he need not have acted. A more merciful 


ob. 


The sense requires that 



(p. 1‘2S, 1. 5) should be read 



These traditions are collected in various forms by Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, 
A.H. 257, (B.JI. Stowe Or. 6, 8S' ). 
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tradition differentiated a Kadi's success and failure b}- 
the quantum of reward alone, without mention of punish- 
ment ; and the Prophet, according to Anas b. Malik, 
declared that whilst he who solicited office was left to 
his own efforts, he to whom it came unsought received 
guidance from above (for the latter Hidajm, iii, 309, has 
“ he who is compelled to act ” ; and the tradition is 
cited also by Ostrorog, op. cit., i, 114, note). Cases of 
refusal or of reluctant acceptance abound. Abu ‘Ubaida 
answered an invitation to act by telling the envoy to put 
his hand in the fire, and on his declining exclaimed : 
“ Yet you wish m}* whole bodj’ to burn hereafter.” ^ 
‘Omar’s son recommended his brother for office : when the 
brother asked his advice he dissuaded him, and explained 
to the ruler that in each ca.se his advice had been of the 
be.st.- 'Omar’s own nominee to the post in Egypt said 
that lie had acted before Islam, and would not act after." 
Later, a father declared his son’s appointment to be the 
undoing of them both.^ In ,\.H. 144 the office in Egypt 
was pressed on two persons : the one refused, and when 
threatened with death calmly surrendered the keys of 
his house, saying that he was ready to meet Allah : the 
other, less firm, yielded, but his scrupulous integrity, 
which made him refuse his salary for the days when he 
did not sit, prompted the other to declare him the 
worthier of them, as having been tried as well as not 
found wanting.^ Under Ma'mun a proposed Kadi asked 
indignantly whether his fellow-jurists were to appear 
before Allah in that capacity and he as a judge ? Rather 
would he be cut in pieces.® That Caliph, when in Egypt 

' Ibn Kutaiba. ‘Uyiin al-Akh1)dr, ed. Brockelmann, i, ST, 1. I. 

“ Ib. IT, 1. T. " Kindi, I35‘. ^ lb. 142’. 

= Ibn -AIkI al-Hakam. 93", 1. 16 ; Kindi, 163'’. 

’’ Kindi, 188'. Anothei’ version of the saying is that the former would 
then appear with the prophets, but the Kildis with the rulers (Ibn Khali, 
i, 312 ; SI. Eng. ii, IG. It is the contemplative as against the active 
ideal of life. 
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in A.H. 215, offered the post of Kadi to al-Haritli b. Maskin, 
who was then intent on impeaching official misconduct 
there, and he refused it. Later, after years of imprisonment 
at Baghdad on the question of the Kuran’s creation and of 
subsequent obscurity, he accepted the post under Muta- 
wakkil, and showed his cliaracter in daring the Court’s 
displeasure by bringing- its agent to justice, and in antici- 
pating its effect by resigning when a decision of his was 
overruled by the jurists at Baghdad.^ His successor, too, 
Bakkar b. Qutaiba, was content to undergo outrage and 
imprisonment from Ahmad b. TiilCui rather than act, as 
he held, illegally in declaring the deposition of Muwaffaq. 
heir-designate to the Caliphate, yet when he admitted to 
a trusted friend and legal adviser that his acceptance of 
office was due neither to the pressure of debts, nor to family 
claims, nor to his Sovereign's constraint, he was told by his 
friend that they must henceforth be strangers.- The 
moral of these stories would seem to be that to undertake 
and properly discharge the duties of an office essential 
to the community and assumed necessaiy by 'Omar 
liimself^ was to decline from some superior standard of 
conduct. Such a counsel of perfection was obviously out 
of place in actual life, and lienceforth in Egj’pt no 
reluctance to act as Kadi is apparent.'* Indeed, after the 
TCilunid period, when the country had been recovered by 

1 Ibn Hajar, 27'-‘. 

- Hi. 2S'’, and Ibn Khali, ii. 553, SI. Eng. iv, 593. 

' See the opening words of his •• In-.trnctiou.s ", nit/r, p. 311. 

^ A late instance at Baghdad was that of the Shafeite jurist Abu uAli 
b. Kliaiian. On his refusal, a.h. .310, the vizier ‘Ali b. -Isa. himself 
a man of o-reat piety, blocked and set a guard on his door, and Ibn Zfilak 
relates that an envov from Egypt saw children brought to see the sight. 
After some twenty days i>opular comment made the vizier relent. Abu 
■Ali had a reason for his i-efnsal, for he objected to his school acting a.s 
Kadi, holding the Hainllte to be the more tit — perhaps because of then- 
broader views on Ijiiliud. His words were : 

5.L-s>- (_j\ j, CAS' \.vi\ (j ^ 

(Dhahabi, Or. IS*’, 125'). 
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the central potver at Baghdad, there was strong com- 
petition for the office, and the exequatur ” of the local 
ruler, as \Yell as the nomination by the Chief Kadi at the 
capital, commanded, on occasion, a substantial priced 
Moreover, a third intermediate authority came into being. 
During the early years of the fourth century one al-IIasan 
b. ‘Isa b. Haratvan,- devoid of legal qualitications, but wealthy 
and greedy of rank, procured the appointment of Kadi 
for Egypt and Syria. He resided habitually in Syria, 
but he was jealous of his post in Egypt, for wlien there, 
liearing that his deputy was intriguing for a direct 
appointment from tlie Chief Kadi, he declared himself 
ready to expend in the ruin of the .schemer a whole 
trough full of gold (jura)? He does not seem to have 

^ Ibn Hajar, .53'. 9S'', 106', and IID. “ Ib. 4F. 

“ Xevertheless the deputy, Ibn Walid (a.h. 334-6). having pi'ocured 
an appointment from YIu.,takfi, disclosed it during his absence, and 
bribed al-lkhshid's vizier, Jluluimmad b. ‘Ali b. JIukatil, to get it 
oonfirmed. Ibn Haraivan'.s fury at this new... was cut short by death (Ibn 
Hajar, 5'2''). An earlier dejnity', Ibn Zabr, did even worse. His second 
term of office, .v.ii. 320, is noticed in "Arib, 186. where his name is mis- 
written. Both he and the above-mentioned Ibn Walid Iiore similar 
names, ‘.\bd Allah b. Ahmad ; the latter had procured a nomination 
as Kadi, and being on b.ad term,s with Ibn Badr, then in office, he 
handed this to Ibn Zabr to use as he pleased. He got it confirmed, and 
then entered on a fourth term of office, terminated a month later l.iv his 
death (ib. oF'). Ibn Zabr was indeed a man of resource, as appears 
from an earlier passage about him. As Kadi of Damascus he was 
attending the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa on his visit there during his second term 
of office (.4.H. 314-16), and having to explain the people's outcries against 
himself on their passage through the town he .said the cause was high 
prices. But the vizier dismissed him, and refused to appoint him to 
Egypt. Thereupon he at Baghdad, in the jiretended character of 
a Khurasan pilgrim, disclosed a dream in which the Caliph's ancestor 
‘Abbas had appeared engaged in erecting a structure which the vizier, 
as ‘Abbas complained, persistently' demolished. This he procured a 
friend to hand in as a Mazalim matter ; it thus came to the knowledo-e of 
JIuktadir, who dismissed the vizier, and Ibn Zabr's appointment to Egypt 
followed forthwith. Hilal al-Sabi, either from ignorance or impervious- 
ness. makes no mention of this story in his account of the vizier's fall from 
office (Wuzara, 314-16), but it was no unlikely ground for the Calijih 
to have acted on having regard to the nature of the story on which he 
had previously been induced to dismiss Ibn al-Furat (ib. 265-7). 
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had a huccessor in his post, but the Acting Kadi in Egypt 
continued to be a deputy for the Chief Kadi — or for his 
direct nominee, udio in two cases was the Chief’s lirother — 
until the approach of the Fatimide Conquest. 

Of the re(|uirements demanded in a Kadi, those relatino- 
to sex, freedom, religdon, and physical fitness were all 
susceptible of proof, and probablj' complied with. Jealousy 
at the success of Ibn Badr, who was of humble parentage, 
prompted a hostile Kadi in A.H. 314 to impeach his free 
status ; he gained a powerful protector and the attempt 
failed, but as late as A.H. 329 the suspicion clung, for Ibn 
Zabr, wlio had ousted him, called him "Ulj, and said he 
thought of selling hiui.^ And earlier, under Jlu'tasim, 
a Kadi of bad repute had silenced a critic of the ‘Udul 
class by procuring witnesses, whom he accepted aA hue 
as ‘Udrd, to bear testimony to his slavery, and a friendly 
purchaser had to buy his freedom.- The first “ Maula " to 
be appointed Kadi in Egypt was Ishak b. al-Furat, a.h. 184.'’ 
In his service was Sand b. ‘Ufair (an often quoted authoritj’ 
in the Khitat of Ilakrizi), who, being required to pay over 
money in his hands, nmde reflections on the Kadi’s status. 
He replied bj* iiapiiring what Sand supposed himself to 
be beside Jluawia b. Iludaij, famous from Farama to 
Spain, and yet a Maula,* whereupon Sa id paid without 
further demur.“ Eyesight was dispensed with Ijy the 
Chief Kadi Ahmad b. Abu Du’ad in the case of a blind 
man whom he allowed to act lij' deputy, and he met 
Wathik’s objection by explaining that his leniency was 
due to his having ascertained that the Kadi's sight had 
failed from weeping at the loss of Mufiadm — a story 
which the teller of it regards as an illustration of Ahmad's 
readiness in excuse.*^ Five centuries later a Kadi of great 

* Ibn Hajar, 105“ ami 51-'. - Kindi, 200'. Ib. 170'. 

^ Engaged in the eonquest of Egypt and named goternor a.h. 47 
(Tab. i, 3404 ; ii. .S4). 

■' Ibii Hajar, 22’. 


II). 12'. 
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repute, Badral-Din b. Jama' (ob. A.h. 783), rinding himself 
late in life threatened with the like inrirmity, yet reluctant 
to give up his post, emplo 3 *ed his respite in composing a 
work to vindicate the holding of otifice by the blindd 

As reoards Moslem courts acting between inridels, it is 
told of Khair b. Xu'aim, Kadi in Egj’pt a.h. 120-8, that 
he used to act on their evidence after making imptiiy into 
them of their co-believer.s, and that he heard their cases 
sitting outside the mosque, at its gate.- He understood 
Coptic and Hebrew, and addressed the witnesses in those 
tongues.^ 

A knowledge of the Kuranic rules of law with the 
traditions of the Prophet and of his Companions, and of 
the right interpretation to be jilaced thereon, supplemented 
bj- the ability to deduce from these materials principles 
capable of determining anj' question that presented itself 
for decision — the process termed ijtihdcl — constituted 
a mujtahid, or qualified jurist. The process is elaboratelj" 
explained by Count Ostrorog in his Introduction (op. cit. 
i, 36 tf.), with an illustration how, from the tradition that 
the cat is not a subject of impurity, the conclusion niaj- 
be reached, practicalljq that necessity knows no law. 
A similar process takes place in other fields, and un- 
con.sciously. In Scott’s Kmiilivortli, before the murdered 
body of Amj- Kobsart, the second murderer exclaims to his 
principal : “ If there be a judgment in Heaven thou hast 
deserved it and will meet it. Thou hast destroj^ed her b\- 
means of her best affections : it is a seething of the kid 
in the mother’s milk.” The concluding words are tlie 
na.^s ; the rest is ijtUaid. 

The remaining qualification, ‘addla, or membership of 


(Ibn Ilajar, I((4’, and Ibn Shahin, .SI', 1. .~>\ AjN» 2 ^ 


- Kindi, EjS"' 

" Ibn Hajar, 44*. 
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the ‘Udiil class, is clear and dehnite ; less so Mawardi’s 
rerjnirenients for membership, which amount, indeed, to 
moral perfection. Wc must therefore seek for the principles 
on which the Kadis exercised their power of selection. 
Whatever may have been tlie precise duties of the ‘Udul, 
Avliich is far from clear, being a limited class one would 
anticipate that, as in the case of notaries in France, to 
whom the}’ arc assimilated by de Slane,’^ their number 
would bear some reference to a district or population. 
But I have found no trace of tliis factor being taken 
into account. In Eashid’s time the nomination by the 
Kadi at Cairo of ten ‘Udul was deemed large ; his 
successor restricted their number and this caused dis- 
satisfaction ; and later in the reign a Kaili selected one 
hundred, drawn from the ‘‘iMaula” class.- Under Ma’inim 
legal bu-siiiess was impeded at Cairo by the neglect of 
his Kadi, Yahya b. Aktham, to supply ‘Udul, and in 
answer to complaints he named seventy forthwith.^ 
Ibn Walk! (a.h. 334) increased the staff by forty,’‘ and 
the Kadi under Badr al-Jannili (a.h. 521) made, we are 
told, so many appointments that the number rose from 
tliirty to 120.® But a recent famine had reduced the 
population. Baghdad was larger, and there, undei' the 
Kfuli ‘Umar b. Abi ‘Umar (ob. A.H. 328), the ‘Udul 
numbered 1800,'’' but twice tenfold this figure is the 
number of those appointed, according to al-Tanukhi, at 

* I’l-oleg. yof. tf Exfr.. xix, t.ltj n. lu ;i note to liis translation of 
Ibn Khallikuu, iv, .10, lie -iav-f. s|)eaking of the ‘Udul cla^.s : ■ ■ According 
to the ilo.sleni law of te.stimony none hut person:? noted for integrity and 
IJietv can be received either as witnesses in a court ot justice or as 
witnesses to bonds and deeds."’ By the former class must be intended 
witnesses to matters of fact, an aspect of the matter which I hope in the 
tuture to consider. 

- Kindi, 171', IT'")', and US’. 

■ Ibn Kluill. ii, ‘28^, Eng. iv, :1.3, trom Khatih Baghdadi. 

^ Ibn Ilajar. .Kb. 

’■ Ib. l.'ltb ; Ibn ShfihTn, l(t2'. 1. 1. 

" Ibn al--Tau7.i, Mu nfftytui . Berlin, hKlb, ho'. 
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Basra by the Kadi al-Tamimi ^ during his tenure of office 

* AY j/i !'■«/■, Paris Ar. 34S'2. So'. Ill Tab. lii. Io34 is recoided the 
death in -i.n. 2.30 ot a Kadi oi Basra, Ihrfihiui al-Taimi, perhajis al- 
Taiaimi. and iirohahly identical ivith the Iljiahim summoned b\' 
ilutaivukkil from Ba.'ra for the post of Kiidi as stated in the following- 
extract trom the Tadhkira of Ibn Ilamdiin. In that te.xt, wdiieh i.-, far 
from aceuiate. tlie vidm aKo reads al-T.iinii. 

feV./aaU 

J ^ Cr^'' 

(iy • 4/::^ 

l3^ ^ l3^'' ‘JW 

4 ^y 0-4? >— il 

A?"\ jj.— ^ ^ O'^ o\..AiJ\ tV.a9 \ja1.9 \^\3 

(3^ Av^^ ^ 3*^^ -XS- A^jS 

i. \ Y iJV" (i ijyj ‘x ' ° s_-^ J (3 j^Vai] oV.Asl\ tXXiS -iiil 

(B..M. Or. 31811, 222 'I tTA 5A*i]\ t5A J 

IVe liave here another commentlation of the ito/o judlrriri ; neverthele-,'. 
Ibn Abi-l-Sliawanb imwt have accepted oitice, and from Mutawakkil. 
for on his death, .i.n. 244 (Atlur, vii, .33), he was succeeded as Chief 
Kadi of Baghdad by his son Hasan (called Husain, ib. 118 : ob. a.h, 2(il, 
ib. 192 ; and cf. Tab. lii, 1684), and he again by another son, 'Ali. first 
at Samarra and then at Baghdad ; ob. 2S3 (Ibn Shahin, 32'', 64’' ; 
Irxlind <xl-ArVi, ii, 260-1). ‘All's son ‘Abd Allah was a Kadi at Baghdad 
(Dhahabi, Or. 4S*, 280'), and his son Muhammad a'-Ahnnf acted as hi~ 
deputy, both dying in 301 (ib. 16*), and another son, llusaiii, was Kadi 
therein 317 CArib, 139). Ilusain's son Muhammad, who was removed 
hi' Mu’izz al-Daula on an Alide's advice (see iii/rri). is noticed by Ibn 
Hajar, 107'', and Ibn Shahin, 84“, wdiere the advice is attriliuted to 
a dream on the authority of Ibn al-Silbi. He died in 347 (Athir. viii. 
393). so that the date 332 given for ilu’izz al-Daula's action (ib. 407) i- 
too late. The last-mentioned Abu-l-IIa'an Ahmad succeedeil al-Aktani 
as Chief Kadi in A. if. 403. Some of the two ilozen judicial is^ue are 
thus accounted for. 
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(the duration of which is uncertaini, las principle being 
that by the tenets of the Ilanitite .school, to which he 
belonged, all persons were eligible. Of his appointees 
20,000, after qualifying, never acted again.^ The require- 
ments of Baghdad were indeed relatively- moderate, for in 
A.H. 38o, when all appointments since a given date were 
revoked as having been made on solicitation, we are told 
that the total number amounted to oOo, which was 
evidently deemed excessive.- 

This uncertainty in the total of the ‘Udid class is 
equally noticeable in the qualities demanded of the 
individual members. The motive.s which governed their 
selection or rejection seem strange and arbitrary. The 
refusal to accept the evidence of a member of one 
tribe against that of another may have proceeded on the 
principle laid down by 'Omar, that they were suspected 
(iiiite, p. 822), and the admission by the succeeding Kadi 
of the evidence of kin in each other's favour, where 
they were persons of proved integrity, was doubtless 
a relaxation of the stringency of the rule.'’ Again, the 
permanent disciualitication of persons who had by fals>' 
evidence supported a baseless claim tii an Arab pedigree 
was a not undeserved form of “ infamy’ ’. '‘ But to our 
ideas many a recorded ground of rejection is indefensible, 
e.g. the fact of holding “ Kadari ’ doctrines, in spite of 
overwhelming testimony to character ; unsoundness on 
the ((uestion of the creation of the Kuran; to have 
acted even a.s .Shahid, before a Kadi thus tainted, was 
alleged as an objection ; ' and a Sliahid who stated that 
he had given evidence, perhaps of necessity, before 
a pi'evious Kadi, was by- his hostile .successor disi[ualitied 


* The process of qualif\'iiig i.s descrihed in the ca~e of II m Badr ; a 
document [iHuhf u^>) was pro<lneed to which the non tshahid l.ore M itne^^ 
(Ibn Ilajar, lOd', and cf. AdlihajO, 54). 

- Dhahabi, Or. 48, 19'. 

Kindi. 150', 158'. * Ib. l.s.>'. 

> lb 190 '. *' Ib. gOF' ’ Ib, 19.'!'. 


^ Ib. 1.85''. 
*' Ib. gOF' 
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from again appearing before hiin.^ One Kadi refused 
a man’s evidence on the ground that he had previously 
resisted liis advice to provide a mid‘n for a divorced vife.- 
Compulsion he liad not ventured on, for the liability 
was, in law, o^ien to grave doubt,'* and thus, having- 
failed to bring about what he held to be a “ great right 
he consoled himself bv doing a " little wrong”. At times 
the objections were fantastic. Sawwar, Kadi of Ba.sra, 
A.H. 138 (Kib. iii, 124), rejected a teacher on the ground 
that his profession involved teaching the Kuran for 
a price: he retorted that the Kadi dispensed justice for 
hire, and was then accepted.* At Hamadhfin a man of 
i-epute, who attended by invitation for the purpose of 
qualifying, found himself to his surprise rejected. And 
the Kadi explained that having noticed the number of 
the steps he took in approaching him to be somewhat 
in excess of what he had before seen, he held him guilty 
of affectation, and therefore unfit.® And Bakkar rejected 
a man for having years before made an accident at table 
the occasion of quoting the Kuran.® 

The office of Shahid was in re(|uest, as appears from 
another anecdote in Ibn Hajar’s notice of Bakkar. 
Overheard reproaching an Amin, whom he had sent to 
superintend a woman’s marriage (this being one of a 
Kadi's duties), for having married her himself, he bought 
the hearer’s silence. Thereupon the man went and sold 
his information to a leading personage whom he knew 
aspired to the office, and the story, to Bakkar’s surprise 
and annoyance, obtained full circulation. The office, 
indeed, had a money value. In Rashid’s time the official 
commissioned by the Kadi in Egypt to inquire into the 
fitness of a Shahid — the Sahib IMasa’il — was said to be 

' Kindi, 214‘. - Ib. 155'. * Ib. 158'''. 

‘Uyun al-Akhbar, i, 91. and fuller, Baihaki, Mahu.^in mi Q2\. 

° ATitAicf?/-, SO", and, on that authority, AdhkiyCi, 51. 

^ Ibn Hajar, -28'. 
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selling his sanction.^ and, later, the appointment to that 
otRce, produced a price to the Kadi's son. Avho was 
brought to account by tlie next Kadi.- Ibn Zabr took 
a thou-sand dinars for accepting as Shahid, Muhannnad 
b. Badr,^ who was already a jurist of repute, and ^vhose 
appointment was intended to redre.ss an injustice sutfered 
at the hands of a preceding’ Kadi.^ This justities the 
surmise that the olRce of Shahid may have been one of 
profit as well as of dignity. Apart from cases of bribes 
given for gross perjury, as to the ’Udtd punished by 
Mu’tadid for giving false evidence of a pretended marriage, ' 
there wei’e evidently opportunities of profit. One Shahid 
retained a sum of 500 dinars on the sale of a /(«/>• property 
by way of poundage (Ijol’k (d-anidi), which the more 
scrupulous Kadi taxed down to 30 dinars on the footing 
at 10 dinars for each clay's work, and raised on pei'suasion 
and reluctantly to 50 dinars. The same Kadi, circa A.H. 320, 
when checking the too constant attendance of his Shahids, 
told them that they would get no livelihood out of him, and 
that they were to come only when necessary.'' It appears, 
indeed, from a story told by Ibn al-Jauzi ' that they 
accepted ottices of trust outside their legal duties, for we 
find a Shahid who had been entrusted with a bag of 
money, presuming on the owner's long absence to sub- 
stitute dirhams for dinars, a fraud detected by the dates 
on the dirhams being too recent. Mutawakkil, again, when 
making a free gift, unconnected with litigation, of a house 
to Ilunain, adduces evidence before ‘Tdul as to its value.^ 
And the matter of shahada presents itself yet more 
unexpectedly in the account of Mu'tadid's proceedings 
when resolved, against his vizier's advice, to have the 
name of Muilwia cursed from the pulpits. As a pre- 
liminai’Y he ordered the populace to attend to their 

' Kindi, 174'. ' Ibn Hiijar. 70'. 

-* Ih. 106*. ’ Ibn ‘Abdoun. td. Dozy, ’294-0. ’’ Ibn Ilujur, 128'. 

■ AJkkiyd, .H. ' Ibn Abi U-aibi’. i. 1. 7 a.f. 
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business and to refrain from all concourse and concerted 
action, and not to tender evidence to their ruler except 
when reipiired to testify to .something- within their know- 
ledge.” It may be doubted whether .sAnZ/ddn be here 
used in its technical sense, for the ‘Udid wei'e not recruited 
from the populace, and jios.sibly the restraint was rather 
on the liberty of petitioning the .sovereign than of 
providing- him with actual facts. 

It was perhaps the.se lower aspects of the office of 
Shahid which led to its duti(.‘s being regarded as 
unworthy of eminent persons. This apjiears both from 
the anecdote below- from the Xnthr (d-Duror of the 
4’izier al-Abi (ob. 421 ; Brockelmann, i, d.ll). the actor in 
which, IjTis, was Tvhdi of Basra A.H. 100 (Tab. ii, 1847) 
and from Yakut's life of Abu Sa'id al-.Siruti (ub. a.h. dtiS). 
in the IrxJind o.l-Ar'th, ed. Margoliouth. iii. Sil, 8h, where 
we are told that on his attending- t(j qualify, the Kaili. 
Ibn Mai'uf, protested against a man of his eminence 
condescending- to be second even to himself. And, be it 
observed, as we had been told previously that Abu Sa-id 
had acted as deputy for Hm ^la'ruf in East Baghdad, his 


' T.ili. iii, 21(i.3. 1, 1. 


3^ 3*^^ ' 

A*>W |J»\ 0-X*i\3 1^3 yf • ' — SiJV; 

'i' ^ ^ t 

-X^ ^ ^ ' 3^ * ' 3^ a1i«i ^ 

. Aii^j \3\ : 3^ • cf' 3^ 


• 3^ * 3"^ cfAsi'-xi- • -Xau 3^^ 

(B.M. Or. oTfiO. I')!* . and differently. ._ .■.-o aU. '■ . 3 

ih. 
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({iialifying laust have foianed a necessary preliminary to 
his acting. 

That a Ktuli's tenets .should ditfer from tho.se to whom 
he owes his appointment would appear, a /rriori. of less 
importance than that they should coincide with those of 
his litigants. In Egypt, where until the rise of the 
Shafeite school the Malekite code prevailed, the first 
appointment of a Kadi of the Hanitite sect. a.h. 104, led 
to difficulties (he refused to enforce charitable settle- 
ments — Iti'Jis), and to Ins dismissal,’^ but appointments 
from the same school followed in a.h. 184 and 205,- and 
Bakkar, appointed in A.H. 245, was also of that school, 
at a time when all the leading juri.sts of the country 
were Shafeite. Under his immediate' predecessor a long 
contested suit, turning on the question whether persons 
claiming through a female were capable of inheriting as 
against those claiming through a male (Kur. xix, 59 ). 
was brought to a close by a judgment at Baghdad, after 
a series of conflicting decisions had been given in the 
ease by successive Kfulis in Egypt, each of whom followed 
the tenets of his own .school — as, indeed, did the Baghdad 
jurists in their ultimate judgments." Again, the tenets 
of a deputy Kadi might he at variance with those of his 
chief. Thus we find Ibn Badr, a Ilanifite, stipulating 
that his deputy, Abu-l-Dhikr, should abide by the rule of 
decreeing an abode and maintenance to a divorced wife.^ 
And one of the item.s of complaint in a petition for the 
removal of a deputy for al-Fariki (A.H. 398-405) was that 
his decision had not been in accordance with the tenets 
held by the Kadi." 

It was doubtless to obviate these difficulties that in later 
times the Sultan Baibars gave his Kadi, Taj al-Din Ibn 
bint al-A‘azz, deputies for each of the four sects, but 

' Kiadi, 167 ’. - lb. 1S5' and 192 '. 

' Ib. 214, and more fully, Ibn Hajar. 33*’-34'’. 

Ibn Hajar, 107'. ■' lb. 41''. 
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Ibn Hajai- records also, on the authority of Ibn Muyassird 
a similar arrangement by Ahmad b. al-Afdal b. Badr 
al-Jamali, in a.h. 525, which was discontinued on his fall 
in the following year. Under tliis earlier experiment the 
Hanifite school was not represented. 

Mawardi’s denial that a judge is bound by his o\i'n 
previous decisions in similar cases may be held to imply 
eijual liberty as regards decisions by his learned lirethren, 
and, indeed, the proceedings in the above-mentioned case 
of inheritance do not suggest the existence of any Moslem 
doctrine of ?’(?*' jn<Jic<da. Yet Bakkiir, when the above 
case had been authoritatively adjudicated on at Baghdad 
under the Mazi'dim jurisdiction, and that in accordance with 
his own Hanifite tenets, was very reluctant to overrule 
his predecessor’s decision on the ground that it was in 
accordance with the tenets of the school which that 
predecessor held by, and he did so only on the persuasion 
of an eminent jurist, Yunus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la.- On the other 
hand, a century earlier a Kadi who showed a disinclination 
to give effect to his predecessors’ decisions in the mutter 
of a /tubs was warned that a similar fate might await 
Ills own decisions, and thereupon yielded.'^ 

Nor does it appear that the Moslem body politic deemed 
it to their interest that there should be any definite /hiis 

Oi sj'' Jp ^ j 

3^ ^ li 3^*^'' 

3Asb!\ u 3^.1? 3^'"'^'' o" j 3^'^^ 

3^ ^Vi Jp jLaAbl'' aVc-Is j\jii ^ ajji 

(Pail- Ar. 214'l, 41)', 4S'). 

- KincU, eil’’, a'ltl as to Yunus, IPn Khali, ii, .).5:l, SI. Eng. iv, 591. 

“ Kindi, 164''. 
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litium. Another hiihs case illustrates this. Created by 
a member of the Madara’i family, it was bj’ him sold 
to meet a tine, and again re.sold to others. As against 
these purchasers it was decided bj" a Kadi (a.h. 314-16) 
that the hub-i character remained. This decision was 
repeated by another, A.H. 339—48, and his decision con- 
lirmed by his successor, A.H. 348-G6. The case was then 
carried, under Maxalim jurisdiction, to the Fatimide Mu izz, 
and was by him referred to al-Xir'maii, the ancestor of 
that family of Kfulis. His death (a.h. 363) prevented 
a decision, and the ca.se disappears from view,^ but it may 
be that a Mazillim deci.sion once given was final. 

The fitness of a proposed Kadi (apart from his ovn 
statement) was to be within the appointor's own knowledge. 
a,s derived from common repute. Thi.s knowledge was 
sometimes gathercl by the more direct method of question 
and answer. Marwan, finding ‘Abis b. Said Kadi in Egypt 
(A.H. 65), inquired of him whether he had any knowledge 
of the Kuran or of the portions of inheritance thereby 
assigned, and being told •• Xone " asked on what his 
decisions proceeded. " On my knowledge and, failing 
that, on the result of impiiry," of which Marwan expressed 
approval.'- Some years later similar questions were put 
by ‘Omar b. Hubaira to the above-mentioned Kadi lyas 
early in his career, who answered affirmatively, but 
pleaded that he was of moan appearance, unready in 
speech, and irritable. ‘Omar re 2 died that he did not 
intend him as an ornament : that lie seemed well able 
to express himself ; and that the remaining weakue.ss 
could, if necessary, be met by strong measures. lyas 
thus got his first preferment,® and his legal reputation 

' Ibn Haj.ir. 13(j‘’. 

- Kindi, 14D. 

“ ‘Uvuii al-Akhbar. i. 35. Later he sought to a\oid Ijeing Kadi at 
Ba.sra. but hi.- competitor, no le-s unwilling, propounded a succes-lul 
dilemma to the Governor, and lyas was eho-en (Hm Khali, i. ICri. 
SI. Eno-. i, -234). The dilemma is attributed to another in ‘Ui'un. 
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endured. Eahliid likewise proceeded on common - sense 
gTounds. A nominee protesting his unfitness as being' 
unskilled in the law, the Caliph told him that he possessed 
three (qualifications — rank, which would keep him from 
any base action ; deliberatenes.s, which would be a safe- 
guard against error ; and a dispo.sition to seek advice, 
which often proved a sure guide. And as for legal aid, 
it could be supplied him. And he proved a success.^ 
Yahya b. Aktham is de.scribed as testing the abilitj’ of 
a proposed Kadi by a not veiy difiicult question as to the 
relationship of two infants born of the marriages of two 
men with their re.spective mothers, the answer to which 
Yahya had him.self to furnish.- 

It is indeed apparent that especial heed was paid to 
a Kii(;li's character, and that from him a high .standard 
of conduct was exjiected. Acts of treachery were fre(iuent 
enough in high places, but when the Kafli Abu ‘Omar 
unwittingly lured Badr to his death by a pi’etended safe- 
conduct from Muktafi, popular feeling was outspoken 
against him.® One Kfuli claimed to be ex officio under 
a .special obligation to speak the truth (on a questicm of 
admitting money held on deposit), and said that a brother 
Ka(,li too had acted on this principle.^ And when Ibn 
al-Furat rewarded an ignorant low-born man, in whose 
house he had lain hid, by the post of Kadi as the one 
where his unfitness would be the least felt, it was pro- 
nounced by the Kadi ‘Ayyash to be a notable symptom 
of decadence in the public .service.‘’ 

Under Buwaihid rule better principles of selection 
prevailed, as is .shown by the following anecdote from 

i. So, 1. 14. euilv in life, iiroved a match lor tlie K'uli at Jleclina. 

lb. 93-4. 

' ‘Uyiin al-Akhbrir, i, 34. ‘Omav b. Abd al-‘AzTz specified five qualities 
as requisite, ib. 81. 

- Ib. 80. = Tab. iii, 'Ailg-U. 

Hilal. }Vnzai’ftj 99. 

Ib., Inti'od., ii, quoting -ir, 7o'. 
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the Tadhkh'd of Ibn Hamdun of Mu‘izz al-Daula’s ehoiced 
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His ideal of a Kadi was a high one, and whilst conscious 
of some moral failing in himself, he held that one who had, 
as he thought, pandered to it was unfit for the office. His 
fear that, if he chose a stranger to Baghdad, his brother 
Rukn al-Daula might feel surprise at the capital not being- 
able to produce a fitting person, is in curious contrast 
to ‘Adud al-Daula’s recorded opinion of the qualities of 
its inhabitants. In Ibn Hajar’s notice of one of the 
above-mentioned candidates, Ibn Umm Shaiban (fob 109a, 
and Ibn Shahin, 856), a statement by ‘Adud al-Daula is 
quoted to the effect that he had come across only two 
men at Baghdad deserving of the name — this Kadi and 
the Alide Muhammad b. ‘Omar (ob. A.H. 390 ; Hilal, 377) — 
and that both of them were natives of Kiifa. The Alide 
who persuaded Mu‘izz al-Daula to get rid of Ibn Abi al- 
Shawarib, even at pecuniary loss to bimself, is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir, viii, 424, as heading a Dailamite attack 
on Washmaghir at the time of the death of Mu‘izz 
al-Daula ; the Alide sympathies of his dynasty are well 
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known, and the name of ‘Ali was one likely to move him. 
The six names proposed to him can all be identified in 
the Tarilch ul-Isldm, B.M. Or. 48. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al- 
Eazi Fakhr al-Din (oh. 370) is .said to have refused 
the post of Kadi (fol. 114''). Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaid 
Allah h. Ahmad b. Ma'riif, already mentioned, died Chief 
Kadi in 385 (fol. 1740- Ahmad b. Sayyar al-Saimari was 
appointed Kadi in 356, and died on the authority of Hilal 
al-Sabi in 368 (fol. 103*'). iluhammad b. Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Salili al-Abbari also refused office (Yakut, 
Mu'jain al-Buldan, i, 106), and died in 375 (fol. 145''). 
Muhammad b. .'^rdih b. Umm Sbaiban was the second 
instance only .of a Hasbimite C'liief Kadi ; be at one 
time had charge of Egypt and Syria, where he acted 
by deputy; died 367 (fol. 112*’). ‘Omar b. Aktham, the 
candidate chosen, immediately preceded Ibn Ma'riif as 
Chief Kadi, and was the .second Sbafeite occupant of 
the post. He died in 357 (fol. 55'“), and as we are 
told that be served four years this anecdote must be dated 
A.H. 353. 

The extent of the Kiidi’s jurisdiction in Egypt is often 
■specified, whether augmented by the powers incidental to 
the Kisas, Mazfilim, KharaJ, Shurta, Bait al-Mal, or Dar 
a^l-Darb (al-Kindi, passim). Marriages also ^ and public 
o-ranaries - are mentioned. The administration of orphans’ 
property was specially incumbent on the Kadis, and to have 
rendered their property productive is often instanced to 
their credit, and, in the case of Ibu Badr, the fact that he 
used to be attended by the mothers and guardians with the 
orphans and to incpiire about them.® Property of absent 
persons was also under the Kadi’s guard.^ 

Wakf and the kindred hubs are often referred to as 

‘ Ibn Hajar, IOOa 

- Kindi, ISO*. 

^ Ibn Hajar, lOB-*. 

' Kindi, 200‘, 2C»■2^ and ^IP. 
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engaging the Kadi’s attention,^ the hubs from the time of 
the Caliph Hisham and onwards.- The earliest Kadi in 
Egypt of the Hanifite school, a.h. 1G4, excited disapproval 
because under his legal tenets the ahhCis were not 
recognized ; ^ a later Kadi is described as actively engaged 
in furthering them ; ^ and under Mu'tasim a Kadi equall}' 
careful of them thought of taking their administration 
from the beneficiaries to himself, except in the case of 
those whose deed of creation was recorded.® And in 
A.h. 348 the Kadi Muhammad b. al-Kliasib defended 
himself against popular outcry by saying that he had 
watched over the uJihds and made them producti^•e, 
dividing the produce among the persons entitled.® As 
regards wills, an instance occurs of tlie removal of an 
executor on the ground that he had been Shahid to a Kadi 
of bad repute.' 

The power of interdiction (Imjr) was exercised by one 
Kadi indirectly and with hesitation,® whilst another 
renounced its exerci.se from a consciousness that he was 
himself a fit subject for it.® It was also a factor in a much 
disputed case under al-Ikhshid, where Ibn Badr sought to 
enforce payment of a debt due from an absent defendant 
by compelling his son to sell a house alleged to belong to 
the debtor.^® And it was u.sed illegally and fraudulently 
by a Kadi under the Fatimides, circ. a.h. 420, by way 


' The two were not identical, and in hubs the ultimate charitable 
object seems to have been preceded by benefits to individuals. It is said ^ 
of the Kadi under Baibars — 


- Kindi, 156''. 

^ Ib. 173*. 

•’ Ibn Ilajar, 114“. 
8 Ib. 143“. 

Ibn Hajar, 52'- 


(Ibn Shuhin, CO*, 1. 8) 

•> Ib. 167^*. 

® Ib. 202''. 

‘ Kindi, 214-'. 

® Ib. 156''. 
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of revenge against an heiress who refused liis offer of 
inarriaged 

As regards the Jiudud jurisdiction, there seems to 
have been some reluctance to inflict tlie fixed penalties 
allotted to theft. Abu al-Darda, one of the Companions, 
advised a woman accused before him of that offence to 
deny it, and when a man so accused before Ziyad was 
urged to confess, al-Alinaf li. Kais was heard to remark 
that there were occasions when truth was a blemish.’’ 


^y. aUU liAlU 

S«= 

3-i£.\i Jc lS^ < — 

o-j<.'cu\i Cr* -5 

Jp j l^'ib j Li"*^ 

\.A AxhjS' ^ ^\iS\ 3\ Jij^^ Jp b^ J 

' " \.^ i_, ^ 

jVA»-b A;*--. v£iib> 

^ ./at 0\ Juu AAI A> Vil^ 


\v<b~; (i^ ^ 1-^ 

b^b. b^*J^! ^Ui\ ^y5\3 Ai^b Vij Jp 

3 ■».;£• ^y-i Vtyi ^ yi jUlS 0j\.i 3 “AuS- 4j 

I'. trv A-. 3 i-i/^ oj'' ti'' 

i. (Pans Ar. 2149, 60‘A). 

The rule as to a daughter’s right of inheriting is stated in the notice 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi Thauban— 






. - ....\\U 


(ib. 57^, and Ibn Shahin, 46'*, 1. 6) ^ .^ \ 
^ ‘L^3’un al-Akhbar, i, 9o. 


j,\ ^ \4^ 
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The next duty, that of abating buildings which con- 
stituted a nuisance, seems to be referred to in a passage 
where a Kadi in Egypt under Amin, passing with a friend 
by a projecting roof of one Faraj, said that if it were 
complained of he would have it downd This Kadi was 
a Hanifite, and expressed that sect’s view of the law, as 
stated by Mawardi. 

The first to make inquiry in Egypt into the charactei’ 
of the ‘Udiil was a Kadi under al-3Iansur.- Previousl}’ 
common repute for honesty had been relied on, and tlie 
result was frequent perjuiy. So the Kadi made secret 
inquiry. 

Under Rashid a Kadi delegated the duty of inquiry to 
an official termed '• Sahib Masa’il and on that official 
accepting unfit persons to be ‘Udid, the Kadi went about 
at night-time and in disguise to collect information about 
them.'* It appears from a pas.sage in the Hiddya (iii, 364) 
that the practice of inquiring into witne.sses’ characters 
must have led to mischief, for it lays down that, according 
to Abu Ilauifa, the seeming trustworthiness of a witne.ss 
should suffice, unless his veracity were called in doubt. 
And, after quoting what ‘Omar had said on the subject 
(see ante, p. 309), it continues : “ Apparent trustworthine.ss 
therefore must suffice, for absolute certainty is unattainable. 
Excepted are cases of fixed penalties and of retaliation : 
there a searching inquiry should be made, for it may 
lead to the legal consequences being avoided ” — another 
proof of a desire to evade the severity of the law — 
“inasmuch as any doubt thereby thrown on the sufficiency 
of the witne.ss would servm to avert puni.shment ” (the 
participle of dara’a, explained ante, p. 323). It adds 
that at that time a secret inquiry by the Kadi’s officer 
was the course adopted, so as to avoid publicity and 
recrimination. And further, that the jurist iluliammad 

1 Kindi, 187-^ 

® Ib. I74». 


- Ib. 162'-. 

* Ib. 196’. '''. 
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regarded a public examinatiou as a source of trouble 
and disturbance. 

One distinction between public and private charitable 
foundations is illustrated by a dialogue between Baibars 
and the Kadi Taj al-Din, recorded by Ibn Hajard which 
shows that in the case of tho.se of a public character the 
duty of administering them devolved on the successors of 
the Kadi rirtute offLcii , ; but having regard to the above- 
mentioned case of al-Madara’i’s hubs and the decrees 
securing its permanency, it must be presumed that as 
regards all of them there existed some Moslem principle in 
the nature of equity never being at a loss for a trustee. 

We now arrive at ‘Omar’s letter of instructions, ex- 
plained and discussed ante, pp. 307-26, by Professor 
Margoliouth. It is inserted to enforce a maxim to the 
effect that a Kudi should not allow himself to “ hedge 
aside from the direct forthright”, a sentiment expressed 
also by a Kadi in Egypt when he said that arbitrary 
ju.stice is a bar between the judge and his God.- What- 
ever Moslem justice may have been in practice — and it was 
probably much what the people deserved — it was lofty in 
its theory and adequate in its conceptions. Ibn Kutaiba 
quotes from the A’ in, or Book of Ancient Persian Usages 

‘ ^Vy\ di.U'i Jc 

4-i o\.yiy\ 

S'-' ^ Cr“ 

j 3 jJc kljy _5 \j\ 

(Paris Ar. 2149. VS*.*’) A^\j\ js- aij ji\ j ^ ^ 

* ‘Uyun al-Akhbar, i, 83-4. 


- Kindi, 143*’. 
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(cf. Mas'udi, Tanhth al-Ashrdf, Bibl. Geog. Arab., viii, 104, 
1. 9), and FiUrist, 118, 1. 27, “Kitab A’in Xama fi-l-A’in 
a clear enunciation of the difference between law and 
equity in its popular sense, instancing a case where the 
two conceptions are in accord — the rule of a life for a life; 
where equity prevails over law — to take a free life for 
that of a slave ; and where law prevails over equity — the 
liability imposed on payers of the bloodwit : all sound 
illustrations. Equally sound is the next saying quoted 
from al-Asma‘i, that something there is superior to strict 
law, mutual forbearance and concession, seeing that the 
utmost legal due, when exacted, re.sults in gall. 



XXI 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
MYAZEDI PAGODA, PAGAN, AND OTHER INSCRIP- 
TIONS THROWING LIGHT ON THEM 

Bv C. O. BLAB BEX 


writing my article^ on the Talaing text of the 
Myazodi record, I have been fnrni.shcd with a nnmher 
of docniaeiits which enable me to supplement what I then 
wrote and correct a few errors of transcription and inter- 
pietation. 31. L. Finot has lent me a photograph of tlie 
Pali. Burmese, and undecijdierod texts of the second pillar 
of the 3Iyazedi record, as well as an estampage of the 
undeciphered text of the first pillar, and has made several 
suggestions for which I am much indebted to him 
3Ir. Taw Sein Ko has followed up his former valuable 
assistance by sending me a number of important 
estampages. They include one of tlie Talaing text of 
the second pillar of the ilyazedi record (now on the 
platform of the ilyingaba pagoda at Pagan), which I had 
despaired of ever seeing, as well as rubbings of the great 
Shwezigon in.scription, also at Pagan (Nos. I (l)-(8) of 
Inscrqitions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ara,- of which no 
transcript is given there), and of two inscriptions recently 
discovered at the Shwesandaw pagoda, at Proine (which 
I shall call Shwesandaw I and II), all in Talaing of about 
the same period. 3Ir. Taw Sein Ko has also given me 
some valuable information bearing upon these records. 
I must express my sincere thanks for all this help. 

The Burmese text 

A comparison of the Burmese transcript printed in my 
paper with the photograph of the Burmese version on the 

‘ JRAS., October, 1909, pp. lOlT-o-. 

- Rangoon, 1892 ; English translation, Rangoon, 1899. 
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second pillar (which, however, is only partly legible, 
a good deal of the inscription being damaged) displays 
the following variants, some of which serve to correct the 
published version : — 

Line 1. (o) B ^ has a space after (^gDcx)ii : probably 

a second 0u occurred here, but it is no longer legible 
(variant); (6) B omits 33j>S (variant). 

Line 7. ( a ) B has ocS for oloS (variant); ( b ) odd for 

co'^GCocS (vai'iant). 

Line 9. ( a ) B omits godoS (variant) ; ( b ) has oc5 for 

oIcdS (variant). 

Line 15. ( a ) B has qodddS for ocod (variant) ; ( b ) has 

8§ : this is also the right reading in A. 

Line 17. B has c8cS for c8oS ( variant). 

Line 18. B has aacoBsS for (variant). 

Line 20. (a) After co^jDl and before cgS B has more 

space than is required by the c of A, but the lettering is 
illegible (variant) ; ( b ) under SaS B has a mark or letter 
the meaning of which I do not know (variant) ; (c) B has 
£cS for ^oo (correction). 

Line 21. ( a ) B has o^5 for cS5 (variant) ; ( b ) 

for (correction). 

Line 22. B has « after coS (variant). 

Line 27. B has oodddS for oodd 33 (correction). 

Line 28. B has for c8S (v'ariant). 

Line 30. B has Gg)D for cg^DoS (variant : but A is 
right here). 

Line 32. B has ccx 3D for odd (correction - : but this is 
really also the right reading in A). 

Line 34. B has cl for cp (correction ® : A has this also, 
really). 

^ To save space I call the fir.st pillar A, the second B. I 

- To be corrected in JRAS., 1909, lY, p. 101.3, 1. 21, also. 

To be corrected in loc. cit., p. 1047, 1. 9, also. 
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Line 35. (a) B has for (variant : but B is 

'wrong here) ; (b) for (correction : but A really also 
has it). 

Lines 36, 37. B has a^acjoS for aaaocS (correction). 

Line 38. B has 330 o5 for 33003 (correction). 

Line 39. B clearh" has which is right (A also, 
I think). 

I think that in 1. 12 (where B is illegible) we should read 
the A text c03£pODDSpc>io^QD^ and regard the repetition 
of o33sp as a mistake of the kind that has been styled 
“ dittography ”. In 1. 1 the word cg£ and in 1. 3 the word 
were not very clearly legible in the transcript given 
in my paper. 

The Talaing text 

As the second pillar is narrower (at any rate, on the 
Talaing face) than the lir.st, the Talaing replica (here 
briefly called B) has shorter lines than the other copy (A). 
Unfortunately the stone is broken, and a good deal of 
it appears to be lost ; in the transcript which follows the 
parts in brackets are therefore introduced from A. But 
I must first make a few preliminary remarks on two 
frequently occurring emendations. To begin with, I have 
now turned everj* te into tvo. This has been done 
because of the analogy of the Shwezigon inscription, 
where the reading is clear. It habitually uses v:d in 
similar contexts, and especially in such phrases as smdv 
row wo’, “ (he) asked thus,” ffii/i . . . row wo’, " (he) spake 
thus.” ^ On the other hand, it writes t-eli, not te’ , and 
hardly uses the word except after deh (3rd person personal 
pronoun). In the Mj’azedi record, both A and B, the 
word might be te or tvo’, for all that we can tell from the 
shape of the letters in most cases. 

^ But when the speech has preceded, the formula is row rjoh. not roir 
wo’. The latter is used when the sjieech follow.s. 
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A more important point is that the symbol Avhich in 
my former transcript I rendered by ~ has turned out to 
be a superscript r. This is made certain by the fact 
that it occurs in mrivivanidana/i in 1. 40 of as well 
as by a number of cases in Shwezigon of words like 
dliannrna and nirhhxn (always written with the super- 
script r in tliese inscriptions) and such Taking forms 
as yiryds, Avhich are sometimes written with the 

ordinary r and virama, more usually with the super- 
script r. Therefore, all the words with ^ in A have now 
been spelt with r, except the proper name Sttnyhasena, 
where, in fact, a different symbol is used in the original, 
which really does represent superscript ii. (It also occurs 
in the Pali B, as I see in the photograph, though the 
published transcript of A gives the anusvara, perhaps 
wrongly.) The Taking words cited are curious instances 
of a combination of reduplication with an infix -ir-, which 
appears to form nouns from verbs. Thus das = “ to be ”, 
dirdas = “ being, existence”, *yds- = “ to shine”, yiryds = 
“light, radiance”, tdiv = ‘- to dwell”, ( (Vtam = “ abode ”. 
There are others of which the derivation is not so plain. 
The infix -ir- is also used without the reduplication, as 
in jirnok, “ extent,” from jnok, “ big.” It was evidently 
an important feature in the morphology of old Taking, 
but is hardly traceable in the modern form of the 
language. 

The following is my transcript of B (parts in brackets 
being from A) : — 

1. II [s]r[i II namo] Bu[d]dh[aya i| k-i || sas kyek Bu-] 

2. -ddha tirley kuli a[r] moy Ihim [turow kkih] 

3. bar cwas dijham cnam tuy 1 1 de[y cluh] 

4. Arimaddanapur wo’ sinih 6ri Tribhu[wanadityadha-] 

* And also in 1. 26, where the -r of titar is so written over the £- of 
Brahmapdl, 

“ Shwezigon has the compound form ^yds. 
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5. -mniaraj das i i gnakyek sinin gohh [moy Tri-] 
G. -lokawaO^ihsakadewi imo[’ [ ' koii gna-] 

7. -kj’ek gohh Rajakumar imo[’ i| siiiiii] 

8. g[o]hh kil dik pi twiiu ku gna[k}']e[k] 

9. g[o]hh 1 1 kal gnakyek gohh cu[ti ar] 

10. a-nt kirya gnakyek goh ku dik pi [twah] 

11. gohh sinih tun keil ku kon gna[kyek] 

12. ina iino' Rajakumar gol.ih !| siniii [golih] 

13. kmin l3ar cwas dijham cnain tuy ka[l suiiii] 

14. goh ajey flan scuti i| kon gna[kyek] 

1.5. ma imo’ Rajakumar goh [mi-] 

16. -rnas gun ma smiu ijhim jirk[u] k[i]nda[m] 

17. kyek thar moy ar tu[bo]k smi- 

18. -11 munas row wo' ji k^'ek thar wo' e- 

19. -y dik pa ram po' tirla dik pi twan ma 

20. tirla keil ku ey go[hh] ey dik 

21. kil ku kyek wo’ tirla anu- 

22. -modaiia da !1 kal goh smiii [s]dik gap=puma- 

23. -s tide a tide a siidii pa sadhu[k]rir i| kal 

24. goh tirla poy mhather [|!] titar 

25. lMuggaliputtatis.satther 1 1 titar Sumedhapa- 

26. -iidit II titar = Brahmapal || [t]i[ta]r Brahma- 

27. -d[i]w 11 titar Son |! t[i]ta[r Sajiighasena- 

28. -warpandit 1 1 kinta tirla ta [gojli [sm]i[h] 

29. cut dek lian ti || blah g[oh kojii 

30. gnakyek ma imo’ Rajaku[mar goh] 

31. ket kyek thar golih tha[paufl kandam] guo- 

32. -h cloii thar wo’ |I kal b[usac] 

33. kj’ek goh wo’ kon gnakyek goli 

34. ket Sakmunalon moy twaii [Ra]pa- 

35. -y moy twah Hegir-uy ^ moy 

36. twah 1 i lit dik pi twah go[h] cu- 

37. -t dek ku kyek thar ma thapana 

38. hin guoli wo’ radhana row wo- 

c5 


1 As to this, see the remarks infra. 
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39. 1 1 sinraii ey wo’ or das he- 

40. -t ku gwo’ sarwwanutanan 1 1 ko- 

41. -n ey lah || cow e’ lah !| kulo 

42. ey lah 1 1 flah c-en lah 1 1 yal pa u- 

43. -padrow ku dik ma ey kil ku 

44. kyek wo’ yaii nir fiac kye- 

4.5. -k trey Mettey lali or deh 

46. go’ 11° II 

Line 1. Ahno.st the whole of thi.s line is mis.sing in B, 
the top pai't of the stone being apparently gone. M. Finot 
writes to me that sds is an abbreviation of mstma. It 
may be so, but we find sdsaiia used in Shwezigon and 
sdmna in modern Taking. Kyek : Shwezigon and 
Sh^vesandaw I and II generally have the more modern 
spelling kydk, also dak (v. 1. 29) and c-dii (r. 1. 42). 

Line 2. Tirley, whatever its derivation, is certainly 
a title : in Shwezigon we I’epeatedly find kydk Buddluh 
tarley, “my lord the Buddha,” tarlcy Anan, “my lord 
Ananda,” tarley Gaxvumpati, “my lord Gawarhpati.” 
Shwezigon uses -a- in several other words where Myazedi 
has the more archaic -i-, e.g. tarla {v. 1. 28), kanta (ibid.), 
sanraii {v. 1. 39). It seems probable that the vowel was 
becoming indeterminate (much like the e in the English 
word belong), as it is in the modern pronunciation. But 
Shwezigon retains the -i- sometimes, e.g. jirkti (v. 1. 16). 
Kidi : so in Shwezigon nor ma kydk Buddha tarley 
parinirbhdn | kuli liiiiii tm-oxo klarii pi cicas cndm, 
“ 1630 years having elapsed after Buddha’s entering into 
parinirvdna.” (In Inini and a few other words -m and 
the anusvara appear to be used interchangeably, as in 
modern Taking. A little palseographical curiosity is to 
be noted here : in the inscriptions -i is represented by ® 
and -im by ®, but vice versa in modern Taking.) 

Line 3. Bey dun : in Shwezigon (passim) the form is 
usually dey dun (but that inscription has rather a habit 
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of putting t, and a for i and u respectively, e.g. tuy). 
Pdcy also occurs, but is much rarerd 

Line G. The short -i at the end of the queen’s name is 
wrong: Burmese and Tabling A have -1. Kon giialcyek : 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko informs me that I was wronu- in 

O 

assuming (as I did in my former paper, loc. cit., p. 1050, 
n. 3) that the prince was a son of the queen by a former 
marriag-e. He tells me that the prince was really a son of 
Kyanzittha, and was kept out of the succession because 
that king wished to IxM^ueath the throne to his grandson, 
Alaungsithu, the child of Kyanzittha’s daughter by an 
Indian prince. The story, which is a curious one, lias 
been told by Phayre in his HiMory of Burma, p. 38. 
Kyanzittha's own mother had been an Indian princess, and 
not long after Kyanzittha’s accession an Indian prince 
arrived at Pagan as a suitor for the hand of the king’s 
daughter. Tlie alliance was disallowed on political 
grounds, and the Indian prince committed suicide, but 
tlie prince.ss subsequently gave birth to Alaungsithu, 
whom his grandfatlier caused to be formally anointed, 
and who, in fact, did afterwards succeed to the throne 
on Kyanzittha’s death. Gnakyelc : with reference to my 
suggestion as to the etymology of this word, I must point 
out that (jna is used in Shwezigon apparently as some 
sort of title, before the name of the king eulogized in that 
inscription. But it may be a different <jna, of course. 

Line 8. All the modern pronunciations of dik in my 
former paper (loc. cit., p. 1031, 11. 21, 22) should ha\m 
been shown with d (not d). 

Line 10. A-ut: in 1. 36 and in Shwezigon the word 
is spelt 3 ;joS, ut, which is somewhat nearer to the modern 

' In connexion with cims in this line, I take this opportunity of saying 
that it is the form used in expressing multiples of ten, and is represented 
by the modern GODcS. “Ten,” simply, is cas, modern O'oS (e.g. in 
Shwezigon, sweii akiLsalakarmmapatha eas, “(they shall) avoid the ten 
ways of sinful action ”). 
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spelling s^oS, vAt. As regards the meaning of kirya, 
M. Finot points out that it is a simple transition from 
“ work ” in the sense of “ exction ” to “ work ” in the sense 
of “ the material result of action ”, and that in Sanskrit 
the word kriyCi is found in the sense of “ literary pro- 
duction ” (i.e. product). The corrected spelling establishes 
the derivation beyond doubt. Shwe.sandaw II has kirya, 
with the superscript r, as here ; Shwezigon repeatedly has 
kriyd. 

Line 11. I have remarked on the indiscriminate use 
of gohJt and goh in my former paper. Here, and in 11. 12 
and 31, B differs from A in preferring gohh ; in 1. 24 it 
diffei's in preferring goh. Shwezigon and Shwesandaw I 
and II use goh- Keil (conceivixbly to be spelt kid) is 
a sort of half-way house between the kil of 11. 8 and 21 
and A and the kd which is the rule in Shwezigon (which 
once or twice has kil, though). Kil is the most archaic 
form, as is shown by the progre-ssive broadening of the 
vowel till in modern pronunciation the word has nearlj’ 
the same sound as the English word cur. 

Line 14. It is satisfactory to find the reading ajcy 
aun scuti (which was more or less of a conjecture in A) 
clearly established by B, where the letters are un- 
mistakable, the word ajcy being written again in the 
eccentric way with the j subscript under the a, which had 
made me doubtful of it. (The credit of the conjecture is 
in the main due to my friend Mr. Halliday.) I have not 
yet come across ajcy elsewhere, but Shwezigon has 
the following pa.ssage, where anjey apparently means 
“disease”; yaii irus bi-oiv suriiwaf gumloii ci sjlvi) 
dyiik skah sak anjey gil ivel | mahdjaai gufnloh ci skaA 
mk bhey skah sak upadroiv, “ men, women, and children, 
all shall have length of life, shall be free from disease and 
pain ” (the meaning of wel is not yet determined, perhaps 
it means “ always ”), “ (and) all mankind shall be free from 
calamity, free from misfortune.” Scuti is constantly used 
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in Slivvezigoii to denote a change from one state of 
exi'^tence to another, by transmigration and rebirth : 
e.g. hldJt (foil Bi-^nd rjol] wiifi nor <i<>h ■'^tin dr 

Brnh lUidol' ' uruti nor BnihniuloJ,' (joIl | Mld ii (lo.s(^) 
dry (Id ii AriinoAdonopur ri. etc., "thereafter the Ksi 
Bisnu (=Visnn) shall depart from thence (and) shall 
ascend to Brahmaloka; (then) depai’ting from Brahmaloka, 
he shall come into existence ( ?) in the city of Pagan," etc. 
(The word after stldii is damaged, it might be draax, and 
the precise sense is not certain, but the general drift of 
the passage is clear from the context and parallel 
passages.) Shwezigon has a number of other verbs 
beginning with -s-. which was evidently a common prefix 
in old Talaing : e.g. xdax, "to become’’ {dax, "to be"), 
x]c(d. "to give.” xjiujJi, "to be great." Clearly the prclix 
was (at any rate, in some cases) pronounced with an 
indeterminate vowel, but Shwezigon habitually writes 
it with subscript consonants, as if no vowel intervened, 
a practice for which there are many analogies in the 
spelling of modern Talaing. 

Line 15. Mirnax: B upsets my conjecture here. The 
word appears in a slightly different form in Shwezigon 
in the phrase kum mimes hUi wit, which I take to mean 
“ also remember, do not forget I do not know the 
modern form of the word, unless it is ^o5. hnah, cp(o5, 
tniuh,- “ to think of.” 

Line 16. Kindani: the subscript letter is certainly 
d, not n, as I had wrongly supposed. Shwesandaw II has 
the word in the same form : e.g. kindarii ceti . . . 
l-indorh hihdr, “build pagodas . . . build monasteries.” 
Shwesandaw I has skimhirh. Shwezigon has, as a rule, 
skandaiii, and in one place .spells it with an ordinary d 
and virama, but usually with a subscript d ; but the 

' M. Fiiiot informs me that this is the proper meaning of the Pali cuti. 

- In this article I can give only the liUral transcription of Talaing 
words with the precise pronunciation of which I am not acquainted. 

jR.ts. 1910. 52 
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lettering is larger than in Myazedi and therefore clearer. 
The subscript d used in this word is in shape much like 
the ordinary d, not like the subscript d in A rimaddanrqmr 
in the illustration to my former paper. It is not quite 
clear why the pronunciation of the root-syllable has 
shifted in modern Talaing to the tir.st series (i.e. as though 
preceded by a surd, not a sonant), as the modern spelling 
implies. Possibly there may be an etymological connexion 
with 03 , gadani: ooS, gadam, ooS. khadarn, " a chamber” 
(cf. German Zimmer, “ i-oom,” Zimvwnnifnn, ‘ carpenter,” 
zimmer'n, “to build”: kindurii, k<indam = “ to build, to 
fashion ”). The variation in spelling in the vowel of 
the first syllable points to its having already become 
indeterminate : cf. the words cited supra, on 1. 2. 

Line 17. The precise meaning of iubok is .still in doubt, 
but in Shwezigon the word for “to show” is tuhah (or 
tumhahl), which is evidently the modern tliahah, “to 
point out,” so that tiibok cannot be identified (in form) 
with the latter. There is, however, another modern word 
used together with tkabah in the same .sense, viz. ooooS 
tamaihk, or cogoS, tamok, which may possibly be con- 
nected with our tubok (through a derivative form 
*tinhhok). 

Line 18. Munas is still a mystery : possibly it may 
have some etymological connexion with mirnas, but that 
is very doubtful. For “ men ” we find in Shwezigon 
{inter alia) the form nmnus, an Indian loanword (from 
Sanskrit mamusa or Pali moMusso). 

Line 19. The reading pa raih pd of B is clear and 
corrects the previous misreading par po.'} The meaning 
is “(1) have made (this golden Buddha as) a help for” (or 
“to help”) “(my lord)”. Ram is clearly the modern 

' A apparently has pcV, but there is a .space where the other half of 

the letter G 3 might have been put. Perhaps it has been worn 

away ; or it ma\ nave been omitted inadvertently (?). 
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rnnn. ' to help' ; pu’ I caimot yet explain; pa certainly 
means ■■ to do, to make and the form is certainly ri^ht 
{'pur, if there i.s such a word, would mean ‘'to fly”, 
modern oS. p'"-'', which is still par in some of the 
cognate languages, e.g. Bahiiar). As to iirla, see remarks 
on 1. 2 tsnprra. Shwezigon has tirla. in a speech where 
Ananda addresses Buddlia and tarla in another where 
Gawaiiipati addresses him. 

Line 22. Du (for whicli A has d<d) appears frecjuently 
ill Shwezig'on, apparently as a particle, with a force 
.sometimes precatoiy. sometimes merely asserti\'e. This 
throws doubt on my former explanation. Probably the 
.sentence should be rendered " pray, my lord, approve ” or 
“ may ni}’ lord approve ” (sr. of my tiction). The reading 
.srZi/r (jap= pumas is undoubtedly right, ^ and recurs in 
preci.sely the same form in .Shwesandaw II. Sliwezigon, 
more correctl}*, has sdik (jap pumas. The phrase means 
“ (the king) was pleased £ind happy ". Furnas i.s the 
modern (^'ooS pama.h, as Mr. Halliday had rightly con- 
jectured. Dap may be the modern o5, 'jap, “ sufficient ' 
(cf. the modern o5 god5. <jap jaw, “ proper, fit ”), perhaps 
with the meaning of “ ^■ery ” (cf. Italian a.ssa i from Low 
Latin axl satis, for a development of meaning in the 
converse direction). 3Iy former conjectural reading was 
quite wrong. 

Line 28. Fa sCidlmkar : M. Finot has pointed out to 
me that sadhukar is one word, the Sanskrit sadhukara, 
“ approbation.'’ I find in Shwezigon an interesting 
sentence referring to the effect to be produced when 
the king addresses the people: yaii binru unuaiodauij 
hinvu fivltin kirsah hiiivu sadhukar . . . row biuru hrey 
juihnok . . . , “the sound of approval, the sound of 
praise, the .sound of approbation . . . (shall be) like the 


1 I ought to have recognized the 'subscript form of p. It is quite 
common, in Shwoziscon in cases which admit of no doubt '\\hate\er. 
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noise of a great vain.storiu,” etc. Pa mdhaka r, literally, 
is ‘■made approval ’ (if in A we read xasdclhukdr, which 
is possible, as the letters p and .s closely resemble one 
another in this script, the meaning would be the same). 
Tile whole phrase may be translated “ (and) expressed his 
approval ( saying) ‘ Oh I worthy (deed) ! oh 1 worthy 
(deed)!’’’ My former explanation must be amended 
accordingdy. 

Line 24. I am still in doubt whether tlie word I have 
transcribed t 'dai' (whicli I have not yet met with in the 
other inscriptions) is not really tiicdr or ticdr, more 
probably the latter. Its meaning is still in doubt. 

Line 25. In MiujgalipidtatissuttlLer B clearly has fit 
subscript, not h, and for that reason (and analogy) I have 
now written all these proper names with their appendant 
titles as compound words. 

Line 2(1. It is curious (and not in accordance with the 
usual method observed in these inscriptions) to find the -r 
of titar superscript over the B of Brahma.pdl, but cf. gap= 
puma.9, 1. 22. In some languages (e.g. Javanese) this sort 
of thing is the usual practice ; not so in Talaing. 

Line 27. Soa'ajhuseHo.u'a.r^xind it : the r (if there at 
all) is superscript over the and the spelling is wrong 
for ^ iL-ara pandit, which A has correctly. 

Line 28. As to Idnta, see remarks on 1. 2 !<upra. Ta. 
is used pasi^iin in Shwezigon as the plural affix, and is 
clear in B and certainly right. 

Line 29. Han is certainly a preposition meaning 
“ on to ’’, as in the sentence in Shwezigon tarley Gaivarh- 
jtati cin tun han maniixmlok, “my lord Gawampati” 
(after paying a visit to In (Indra) in Tawatih, Tavatiriisa) 
“ came down to the world of men ”. It is also sometimes 
used where in English no preposition would be required, 
e.g. Shwezigon fy dc han tarley, “ I ask my lord ” 
( = “I ask you”). For hlah (joh cf. the quotation given 
on 1. 14 .'iupra, which follows directly on a passage where 
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a precedino- event is mentioned, viz. t inoy inn imo’ 
BwiFl . . . dan inoy irao Si^if | hlnji iioh, 

etc., a Rsi named Bisnu . . . shall build a citj’ called 
Sisit, and then," etc. 

Line 32. I think the word I had previoush' read has, tv 
is really husac, so there is no reason to suppo.se it to be 
a compound : but I can give no further account of it 
e.xcept that it occui's in Shwesandaw II as a verb 
governing /.'i/u/,', much the same as here. 

Line 33. Gah. is clearly intended for ijunh, ‘ caw- 
pagoda,'’ the reading of A ; it may be a real variant 
spelling or a mere slip. 

Line 34. The reading Suhniuvolou is clear and correct 
(agreeing with Burmese A and B): Talaing A appears to 
have Snl'iiiUHidor, which is wrong. 

Line 3o. The tran.scription tuvn Heyir-uy does nut 
accurately represent the original : no transliteration can. 
The n lacks a virania, which by mistake has been trans- 
ferred to the H-. where it is of cour-so incompatible with 
the But the condition of the text explain.s, I think, 

how the corruption in the name of this third village 
(which attects both A and B) came to ai-i.se. I take it 
that what was written in the first place was, after all, 
merely intended to represent the Burmese name of the 
village, viz. goo$^5, HenhaAir, which was varied for 
some reason to god$^c5, Henbuty, in the original Talaing 
draft. Then from this, by .some one’s mistake, came the 
B reading co58i^go5 (the n being misplaced and turned 
into )’ and the combination huiy being misunderstood and 
dislocated into yi and iiy, in addition to which the 
virama of tivdn was transferred, as already stated, to 
the H-). The A reading represents a further stage of 
corruption : the copyist, trying to make sense of the 
B text, put a virama on the -n of tvxih, added another 
a. after twdd (after putting in a punctuation mark, as 
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after the other tivuiVs in A), and took the e for a visarga, 
thus producing ao.lili (jir-uy (or iiin-inj). The engraver 
left the third stroke of the y unconnected with the rest 
of the letter, so that I took it for a p. My attempt at an 
explanation of the supposed yin up of course falls 

to the gi’ound ; the true meaning is simply Henouiy, one 
village 

Line 37. The reading fhapaml is (juite clear and is 
right. There is a slight difference between A and B in 
the shape of the letter fit : in B it always has a little 
indentation in the bottom line, rather like the bottom of 
(Vi, whereas in A the lx)ttom line is straight. 

Line 38. Hiii yuoh iro’ : A has Itin ynlt wo’ (I had 
read tf’), which I had taken to mean “ while (doing) this". 
But I doubt if yolj and wo' can be combined in this way, 
and if the B reading is the one really intended by the 
draftsman, it seems to follow that we must construe 
the words with what precedes and translate the pa.s.sage 
“poured out water for the golden Buddha that he had 
enshrined in this cave-pagoda and prayed thus ”. This 
is, I think, not incon.sistent with the parallel Burmese 
vension. But it assumes that hin is a variant of the 
preposition haii (v. on 1. 29 supra). Or might it mean 
that he poured water on the pagoda in honour of the 
Buddha he had enshrined ? (This would invoh'e the 
same view of hi'ii.) So far as I know water is poured 
on the ground in these ceremonials, and I should prefer 
the former interpretation. I have my doubts as to the 
reading hin, anyhow. It is quite clear in A, but may 
be wrong nevertheless ; in B it looks decidedly like 
sarin. Lentil one or other of these words is met with 
in another context the real reading here is uncertain. 

Line 39. The form sanrah occurs frequently in 
Shwezigon, and the reading .sinruii. (which is clear in B) 
is certain. (As to the form, see remarks on 1. 2 supra.) 
As B reads ey xro’ after it, we must render the words 
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“ tliis my deed ' or ‘‘ tliis act of mine ”, which is a literal 
rendering of the Burmese words, as amended by the 
correction on 1. o4 of the Burmese transcript given supra. 
I ought to liave stated that Jat is the Sanskrit hdu, 
“ cause.” 

Line 40. I am not sure that Hied here and ijo' in 1. 46 
are mere variants of spelling. There is an infix -u'-, which 
sometimes forms nouns from verb.s in modern Talaing, and 
ya'd mav he such a noun. In that case the moi-e literal 
translation would be, '• IMaj' this act of mine be an efficient 
cause for the attainment (by me) of omniscience.” I find 
yo' and !«ji> used in the other inscriptions for the verbs 
" to obtain " to pos.sess ". 

Line 41. E’ is a misspelt <'y. A made the same 
mi.stake after siarait, where it puzzled me. Here there 
is n(.i doubt whatever, and A has ey. 

Line 42. The reading pa is clear; cf. 1. 19 supra. 

Line 44. In a is constantly used in Shwezigon to 
begin sentences. It doe.s not ap 2 )ear to add anything 
definite to the sense. 

Line 45. Lak here is clearly the precatory negative : 
ef. the sentence quoted on 1. 15 supra. Taken together 
with air (which probably means “a little”) it means 
“■ not at all ”, “ by no means ”, or the like in an optative 
phrase like this one. The word is distinct from the 
repeated /ah of 11. 41, 42 (meaning “either . . . or”), for 
the latter comes at the end of each alternative clau.se, 
whereas the former precedes the verb it negatives. 

Line 46. The verb in this ca.se is yd, “to obtain,” 
hence “ to be able ”. DrJi in the preceding line is certainly 
the subject, and is a personal pronoun of the 3rd person 
(singular or plural), .spelt ddi in Shwezigon. My former 
conjectural explanations of these words cannot be main- 
tained.^ But the translation requires no modification. 


' Sliwezigon has ijali, “ to speak, to say. 
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1 take this opportunity of correetiuv an error in luy 
remarks on the Taiain^ vowel-system (loc. cit., p. 1027). 
As an analogue to tlie Talaing open a (d) I wrongly 
instanced the Frencli word pof. whicii iiappen.s to lia\'e 
the close .sound. French ffop would have been better, 
and coi’p-^ l)etter .still, as it.s vowel is long. I have to 
thank my friend M. A. Cabaton for correcting me on this 
point. 

I have dealt somewhat at length and in detail with this 
text, not so much on account of its intrinsic interest, 
which is perhaps nut very considerable, as for the rea.son 
that this record (if small things may be compared with 
great one.s) is in its humble way the Rosetta stone of 
Talaing epigraph}*, an une.xplored held from which 
historical and linguistic material of much value may 
be extracted some day. Even with the help of the 
Myazedi text it is no eas}* matter to interpret the other 
old Talaing inscriptions tliat I have cited, and as }'et 
whole pas.sage.s of them are completely unintelligible, to 
me, at any rate. But the quotiitions I have given here 
have been checked with otlier pa.s.sages and with the 
modern forms of the language, and I think their renderino-s 
can be accepted with .some degree of conhdence. 
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A Note dX the Two Besxao.vr Ixscriptioxs 

The substance of this note was coininunicated to 
Mr. ilar.sluill wlien we met at Agra during the rainr 
•sea.son tour of last year, in response to his request for 
brief comnieiits which he proposed to insert in his 
Annual Review for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Societjx Earlier in the year Mr. Marshall had very 
kindly given me a photograph of the inscriptions. But 
as lie e.xpected that Eurtlier clearing of the paint from 
the pillar would reveal more of Inscription A, I preferred 
to wait. Our hopes have been disappointed. In a letter 
dated 21 ilarch, 1910, Mr. \\. H. Lake, Superintending 
Engineer, Gwalior State, writes : — “ The column has been 
thoroughly cleaned from top to bottom, and there are no 
more letters below the .seventh line. The inscription takes 
up a space of 1 ft. 10 in. in depth, and from the bottom 
of the inscription to the chabutra on which the column 
.stands is 2 ft. 9 in." Mr. Lake has .sent me excellent 
ink-impressions of both inscription.s, for which I desire 
to record my best thanks. 

Inscription A 

Compare the text published in this Journal, 1909, p. 1089. 

Line 4. For Vnnadiiteiui I read i/etia dufenu. 

Line 7. For ClKiriidaddxeiKt I read fhatudaftenu . 

The general sense of the document would be : — Thi.s 
Garudadhvaja was erected here by Haliodara, who came 
as an ambassador from the great king Aihtalikita, while 
Bhagabhadra, the king of .Saihkasya, the saviour, was 
reigning gloriously in his fourteenth 3 ’ear." 
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Strict grammar would of course re(iuire Cujtitaiii, or 
some finite verbal form, to follow the relatival yenn 
(Irdena. But as it has now been found that the 
inscription ends with line 7, and as Mr. Fleet’s happy 
analysis of upatCo sukd-samnd excludes a tinite verb 
from line 5 where alone it could occur, we may accept 
the instrumental case of dr/atena as an instance of 
intelligible but faulty ‘ attraction 

Kdifiiputasa Bhdfjahluulrd^n is explained [.Journal, 1910, 
p. 142] as '■ Bhiigabhadra, .son of a lady of the people of 
Kasi, or son of a daughter of a king of Kasi ”. But is 
this necessary ? M’hy not “ Bhagabhadra, i.e. he who 
is the son of Bhagabhadra, and of Kasi his wife ” 
Bhagabhadra and Bhagabhadra are irot dictionary names. 

= mterofs, immediately following, suggests the 
fui’ther e(|uation bJidyabliaclrasa = eutiu'Jious. But this 
would leave KdsI- or Kisl-piitam (as it appears in the 
ink-impression) standing by itself as the name of tire 
king of Saihka.^ya — which is a difficulty. The word 
r.hancladdsii was read doubtfully and interpreted as the 
name of a second, local, Ilindu prince who was the vas.sal 
of Bhagabhadra, king of Saihkasya. As above proposed, 
I would delete the name of Raja Chandadasa. Our record 
would thus deal with only two kings, Aihtalikita, an 
Indo - Greek, ruling in the Panjab, and Bhagabhadra, 
a Hindu r uler of Sathkilsya and master of Besnagar. 

Inscription B 

Compare the text in Journal, 1909, 1092. 

I read : — 

Trini arnutapadani + -J- su anuthitani 
nayarhti svaga damo chago aprarnado. 

In the ink-impression supplied by Mr. Lake, nayarhti 
sraya and the prd of aprarnado are clear. The lines may 
be translated : — “ The paths to imirrortality are three ; 
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wlieii rightly followed they lead to Svarga ; they are 
restraint of one's organs, surrender (of one’s actions to 
the Lord), and attention (i.e. holding to the truth).” 

Dr. Barnett refers to Dhannnapada. ii. verse 1. I would 
add references to Mahabharata, Udy(\gaparva : — 

Dainastyagr].jprauiadascha etesvainrtaniahitain ' 
tani satyamukhanyahur Ijrahmana ye inanisinah | i 

xlii,. 22. 

Daniastyagojthaprainada ityetesvaniitaih .sthitain | 
etani brahinainukhyanain brahinananaiii niaiiisinam 1 1 

xliv, 7. 
Arthur Vexis. 

UoVKK.N.MENT (.'ciU.K(.K. Bk.nAUKs. 

.1/se/, -J.'t I'JKI. 


The Besxauak Ix.scrirtiox A 
The fact made known above by Professor Venis, that 
this inscription ends with the word vadhamanasa, place.s 
the concluding portion of the record in a new light. It 
constrains us to eudor.se his reading [chatu]dufiSna , which 
i.s quite justifiable by the indications in the ink-inipres.sion, 
in the place of [C}t(iiitdayi[a~\seiic(} The last line, then, 
gives vaseiKi cliataduMna rCijeaa v<idhumdnam ; repre- 
senting a Sanskrit rdrshena chaturddiSnu rdjySnn. 
Vd7'dhdiudnd-‘<ijd. And, strange as the con.struction is — 
“ of him (Bhagabhadra) augmenting or prospering by 
sovereignty by the fourteenth year ”, — we must accept the 
phrase as meaning what would have been expressed, in 
more cu.stomary terms, by the equivalent of mrdhdmmia- 
rCijya-vdr-dit cludurddsi, “in the fourteenth year of the 
augmenting or prosperous reign ”. I thus agree with 
Prof. Yenis in deleting the name of the Raja Chandadasa. 

^ We might perhajis read [tkayia^t^un. But {iihatuYla-'-tna is good 
enough. 
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But I am afraid that wt* uiu.-^t sacritice something else 
also ; namely, the idea that Bhagabhadra was a king of 
Sariikasya. We require .some word to govern the genitive 
Bhagabltadrasa .... rudhumd aasa , Mdiich we cannot 
well take as a genitive ab.solute. We might obtain such 
a word by understanding arthe. 1‘rite, or anj' such term, 
in the sense ■' on account of ’. But the plain course seems 
to be to read in line 5, not Si([iliyMsti.->'and, but 
ro Tw. We thus have the e<[uivalent of mhlsum, which 
is well known in the .sen.se ‘ to the nearness or presence 
of’, and contrasts here with the preceding = 

upa.ntdt, ‘from the nearne.ss or presence of’. Accordingly, 
Bhagabhadra ceases to be a king of Saihkasya, and 
becomes a king in Central India, reigning perhaps at 
Be.snagar it.self, perhaps at Ujjain.' 

It does not seem either nece.ssary or good to accept 
Professor Venis’ propo.sal regarding line 4. beyond 
endorsing his reading duJenn, which the ink-impre.ssion 
shows to be (^uite practicable, in the place of cldtenn. 
He would read yena dideiid dcjutena ; and, since a tinite 
verb in connection with yeim is m>t foi-thcoming, lie 
would take dgcdena as standing liy '• attraction ” for 
dgata/iii : by whom, ((Cs) an ambassador, it was come ". 
The phrase yena didewi dgcdani would, no doubt, be 
admissible in itself ; though yd drde agate would be 
more natural. But the case is different when dgatena 
is g-iven, and we have to substitute dgafai'u for it. 
Heliodora — (the e in the first .syllable, and the 6 in the 
fourth, are distinct; so we need not read “Haliodara”) — 
was plainly a Greek, a Yona. The ink-impression seems 
to me to support Yono, quite as much as yena. And, if 

' I take the name Bes. Be?.nagar, as derived through suoli forms as 
’'t eisa, ’’t esa, from \ edissa, A edisa, = A^aidisJ, from A^idisa, the rii'er 
now known .ns the Bes, Besh, for which see thi> .Journal, 1909. 10S7. 
The statement about A^oka. Ujjenl. and Vedi.,^anagar.n. in the Dip.u'ahisa, 
6. 15, seems to mark A edissanagara as a town in the territoi attached to 
hjjain. Besnagar is about 130 miles east-by-north from Ujjain. 

/ 
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we take YOnu-dattnu. the instruiiiental dijatHna is cj^uite 
iiitelligilile. and we need not assume anything strange or 
iiiistaken about it : along with Yrran-dfifeiKi and the otlier 
instrumentals, it is in apposition witli Heltoddreitn. which 
is governed l)y ]Yt,-ife. 

In these circumstunees. [ would amend my translation 
as follows : — 


Revised translation. 

This (iarudadlivaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, has 
been caused tij lie made liere by Heliodoros. a votary of 
Jjhagavat, a son of Diya (Dion), a man of Takhasila, 
a Yona ambassador, who has come from tile oreat kina’ 
Antalkidas to king Kasiputra-Bliagabhadra, the saviour, 
who is prospering in the fourteenth year of (/'./s) reign. 

It may be noted that tlie title fi'ii.fri, = sOter, ’ tlie 
saviour’, applied here (perhaps somewhat exceptionally) 
to the Hindu king Bhagabhadra, seems to be also found 
in the case of a Hindu king named Trishniraja, or of 
a king belonging to the Vri.shni tribe or familj', on a coin 
dealt with by iMr. Bergny in this Journal, 1900. 420. 

Since wu’iting the preceding remarks, I have found that 
this inscription has been handled by 3Ir. D. K. Bhandarkar 
in JBBRAS, 23. 104. He has recognized that we should 
read (with Profes.sor Venis) dcdena in line 4, and (ivitli 
me) rduO in line 5. But he ha.s gone wide 

of the mark in his treatment of the concluding part of 
the record, where he has found a statement that Heliodoros 
was “residing in the kingdom of Nai (?) in the 3Iiddle 
country ", and set up the Garudadhvaja “ for instructions 
in (his) new religion ”, namely, by publishing the teachings 
contained in the insei’iption B : the correct reading of 
line 7 is that which has been indicated by Professor Y enis. 

J. F. Fleet. 
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The Sara Era 

Professor Rapson has said in liis Catalogue of tlie 
Coins of the Andhras, etc. (1908), introd., p. lOti, note 2, 
that inscriptions which present the name Saka attaclied 
to the era of A.D. 78, begin in Southern India with the 
year 109 [ = A.D. 247—48] and in Xortliern India with 
the year 400 [ = .\.D. 478-79]. Tins is an unfortunate 
blot on what is mostlj' a very admirable work. The 
inscriptions thus cited are spurious copperplate records, 
fabricated at a veiy much later time, and worthless as 
evidence of early use of the name Saka or of any other 
historical details. They have been recognised as spurious 
by Professor Kielhorn, as well as by me : and thej' were 
marked as spurious bj* him in even the places to which 
Professor Rapson has giveit his references for them. 

The earliest genuine in.scriptional instance of the use of 
the name Saka with tlie era of A.D. 78 comes from Soutliern 
India, and is of A.D. 578. It is found in the record at 
Badami in the Bijapur Di, strict, Bombaj-,^ which is dated 
on the full-moon day of the month Karttika “ when there 
had elapsed live centuries of the years of tlie anointment of 
the Saka king to the sovereignty.” 

From Northern India the earliest genuine in.scriptional 
instance is of A.D. 862. It is found in the record at 
Deogadh in the Lalitpur District, United Provinces,- which 

' Kielhorn's List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, Ep'i. Ind.. 
vol. 7, appendix, No. 3. We already have an appreciable number of 
other inscriptions, published since the time when Professor Kielhorn's 
two Lists were issued : but they add nothing in the present matter to 
what is to be learnt from the Lists. 

- Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, from about 
A.D. 400, Epi. Ind.. vol. 3, appendix. Nos. 14, 352. 

The Baijnath Prasasti, which was supposed to be dated “ Saka-kala" 
726 expired, = a.d. 804-5 (ibid., No. 351) is now known to be dated 
“iiaka-kala” 1126 expired, = a.d. 1204-3. 

The record on the Multai plates, dated in Karttika. •' .Saka-kala " 
6.31 (expired), falling in a.d. 709 (ibid. No. 350), not only comes from 
Southern India, but also is almost certainly a southern record. Profe.ssor 
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is dated in Asvayuja and in the year 784 (expired) of the 
years of the “ Saka-kala ”, tlie ?iaka time or era. And it 
is to be noted that tliis record is primarily dated, with tlie 
full details of the month, etc., in '• Samvat 919”, that i^, 
in the Yikrama year 919 : it is only as a subsidiary detail 
that the Saka year is given in a separate passage at the 
end, a sort of postscript. Tlie .Saka era, as a practical 
reckoning of civil and official life, was so foreign b}’ nature 
to Xortliern India outside Kathiawar and Gujarat, and met 
with such limited acceptance when it was introduced there, 
that, after A.n. 862, the next known instance of its use in 
Xortliern India (except in tho.se parts) is of A.u. 1137-38, 
Even from this last date it figures in Xortliern India, 
during the inscriptional period, to only a veiy limited 
extent in comparison with the Vikrania and other eras ; 
and the cases in which it is cited in inscriptions there 
exclusively, without being coupled with one or another of 
the northern reckonings, are still more conspicuously few : 
in very few eases indeed is it so cited at any appreciable 
distance from the dividing-line between the Xorth and 
the .South. 

In literature, however, the use of the name 8aka with the 
era is carried back to A.n. -50.5 by the Paiichasiddliantika, 
1. 8, where Varfihainihira, citing a detail laid down by 
Latachaiya in a work in which he explained the Romaka 
and Paulisa Siddhantas, tells us that for certain calculative 
purposes there was to be used a certain moment fixed (as 
regards the year) mpt-divi-red(i-Hariikhyam Sal'd-kalam 
upilsyd, “by deducting the .Saka-kala having the number 

Kiellioni drew attention, in hi.s introductory remarks to the Xorthern 
List, to the fact that the List includes not a few southern records. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji had a Chaliikya copperplate record, dated 
“ Saka 6.j3 " (expired), = a.d. 731-32, from Balsad (‘ Bulsar ’) in the 
Surat District, Gujarat : see .TBBRAS, 16. 5. As it has not been 
published and he did not state the places mentioned in it (except 
ilahgalapuri, the town whence the charter was issued), we cannot locate 
it. But all the probabilities are against its having any connection with 
Xorthern India. 
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seven, the (two) Asvins, and tlie (four) Vedas : ” tliat is, at 
the end of the .Saka j'ear 427, in A.i). 505. This is, for tlie 
present, the earliest time from which we can trace 
unquestionably the use of the name with the era.^ 

It will not surprise us if hereafter we obtain evidence 
carrying back the use of the name >Saka with the era of 
A.l). 78 to about A.D. 400. But we shall not go beyond 
that. The case, as I put it together, is as follows : — 

The era was founded (in the sense that its opening years 
were the years of his reign) by the Kshaharata king 
Xahapaiia, who appears to have been a Pahlava or 
Palhava, i.e. of Parthian extraction,- and who reigned from 
A.u. 78 to about 125. He established himself tiist in 
Kathiawar, but subsequently brought under his sway 
Northern Gujarat (Bombay) and Ujjain. and, below the 
Narbada. Southern Gujarat, Nasik, and probably Khandesh. 
His capital seems to have been Dohad, in the Pafich 
Mahals. And he had a viceroy, Bhumaka, of the .same 
family with himself, in Kathiawar; and a co-iegent, 
Chashtana, .son of Ghsamotika, at Ujjain. .Soon after 
A.D. 125. Nahapana wiis overthrown, and his family 

' The astronomer Lalla used as an epoch the end of the •“ .Saka year 
420, in .v.D. 499: 8ish}adhlvriddhida, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 10, 
verse 59 ; p. 50, verse 18. But he wrote at some later time. 

There has been recently' brought to notice a Sanskrit work entitled 
Lokavibhaga, written by an author named Siriihasuri and treating of 
•Tain cosmography, which gives the date of its composition as the 
twenty-second year of (lh^ rehjn of) Siriihavarman, lord of Kanchl 
(Conjeveram), and the year 380 (expired), = .a., d. 4uS-.') 9, “ of those who 
are named .Sakas”: see the Annual Report by Mr. R. Xarasiriihachar, 
Officer in charge of Archmological Researches in AI ysore, for the year 
ending 30 June, 1909, §§ 35. 112. This will have to be thought over, 
because it is not easy to believe that the era can have been used in such 
a manner as that, at so early a time, in the eastern parts of Southern 
India : the earliest instance, as yet established, of its use for civil 
dating any where in that direction, is of .a.d. 945 (Southern List, No. 563). 
I learn from Mr. Narasimhachar that the Lokavibhaga quotes in its 
chapter 6 some Prakrit verses from a work called Trilokaprajiiapti : this 
may' perhaps throw some light on the matter. 

- There is at any rate nothing to mark either him or his successors 
as Sakas. 
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was wiped out, by the Satavaliana - hSatakarni king 
Gautamiputra-^'i'i-Satakarni, who thereby recovered the 
territories on the soutli of the Xarbad;r, and perhaps 
secured for a time Katliiawar and some other parts on the 
nortli of that river. Veiy soon, however, Chashtana, or 
Ids son Jayadaman, or perhaps still more probably his 
grandson Rudradaman, e.stablished his sway over all the 
territory which had belonged to Xahapana on the north of 
the Xarbada : founded a line of Hinduized foreign kings, 
who reigned there for more than three centuries ; and 
established the era by continuing Xahapana's regnal 
reckoning, itistead of starting a new reckoning beginning 
with the first year of his own reign. 

In the inscriptions of Xahapana and his successors, the 
so-called Western Kshatrapas, the dates in this era do not 
yet go btwoud the year 127, or (doubtfully) 222.^ But 
their coins gi\-e a constant succe.ssion of dates down to at 
least the year dlO (expired), = A.D. 388-89.- And, as in 
the case of other Hindu eras in their early periods, during 
that time the era had no name : on the coins, only the 
numerals are gi\'eu : in the inscriptions, the yeai's were 
simply cited as vami and vo.r-sho., ‘the year (of such-and- 
such a number) ’. 

At some time alxjut a.D. 400, the Hindus received 
the Greek astronomy : and they then devised, for the 
purposes of their computations, the Kaliyuga era, the 
commencement of which they placed in February, 
H.C. 3102. Subsequently, retaining the Kaliyuga for the 

’ Tlie date in tlie year 127 1“^ iu the Jasdan inscription : see hid. Ant., 
\oI. 12. p. 32. The other date is in tlie Muhvasar inscription : see, in 
order, this Journal, 1890. 032; Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1, part 1, p. 43; 
Bhftrnagai- Imcription^, p. 43, with plate : and Rapson's remarks in this 
Journal, 1899. 3S1. and Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, etc., 
iiitrod., p. 62. The second numeral is certainly 20 (not 30 a.s given in 
Bhitrnagar Lh^criptioiu ) ; and on the whole the first numeral is probably 
KHJ (not 2(X) as given there). The name of the king has been read both 
a". Rudrasena and as Rudrasiha. 

- Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, etc., p. 192. 

JRAS. 1910. o3 
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higher astronomical work, they looked about for another 
reckoning- to he used for certain minor and practical 
purposes, dealt with particularly in works called Karanas, 
which did not aspire to he Siddhfintas. The selection 
was plainl 3 " made somewhere in Western India ; perhaps 
at Ujjain, hut with equal prohahilitj- at Bharukachchha. 
Broach ; ^ and it is not impossible that it was made h\’ 
Latachaiya, whose name indicates a native of Lata, 
Gujarat, and who maj'- easily' have hegun to write at an 
appreciable time before A.D. 505. 

At anj’ rate, the selection was made ; and the choice 
fell on the era beginning in A.D. 78. It seems to have been 
suggested bj' two considerations. In the first place, it 
was, as we have seen, the official reckoning of Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, and those parts, still in use in A.D. 888 : and 
no great effort is needed to lead us to believe that it was 
current half a century or so later.- In the second place, 
its years probably' began either wuth Chaitra sukla L 
or with some other day so near to the vernal equino.v, 
wdiich was a cardinal detail received fi'om the Greeks,-' 

' Ujjain (we know) was a great seat of astronomy : and the Hindu 
prime meridian was taken through it. But tliere are indications that 
Broach, also, wa.s in early times a centre of learning as well as of 
commerce : notably, the point that the Nagari characters were developed 
there, as is shown by the fact (see, e.g., Biihler, Indian Pahoi/raphi/. 
p. .51) that the earliest .specimens of Nagari are found in the .sia-nature~ 
of the Uurjara princes of Broach on their copperplate charters, which 
range from .t.T>. 629 to 736. 

- The Uupta era of .t.D. 3-20 is first found in those parts in the 
.Junagaclh inscription of Skandagupta (ray Onpfa I inscription^, p. ."iS ; 
Northern Li.st, No. 446), Avhich contains date.s in .\.d. 45.) and the next 

two years. And the way in which the first of its dates is stated 

tiupAa-prnhVc fjanmmni ridhCn/a ; “making the counting in the reckoniiiu- 
of the (luptas " — is a fairly clear indication (though it is in ver^e) th.u 
a distinction was being made betw-een the (lupta era and a local eia 
still in use. 

-' Before the arrival of the Greek astronomy, which brought with it 
the solar year beginning at the vernal equinox to which the Hindus 
attached the Chaitradi lunar year, the Brahmanical lunar \ear beo-.m 
with Magha sukla 1, and was attached to a .solar l ear bey-innin"- at the 
winter solstice. 
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that it wa.s an easy step to make them Iseo-in with 
Chaitra sukla 1 for the lunar year, and at the equinox 
for the solar yeard 

It then became necessary to attach a name to tlu- era 
thus selected, so as to distinguisli it, in eitine- it, from 
the Kaliyuga era. But its origin had been forgotten ; 
except that it was founded Iry some foreigners whose 
descendants had become Hinduized. Xow, the leading 
foreign tribes wlar down to that time had invaded India 
were the Yavanas, the Palhaxas, and the Sakas, And 
there is a general grammatical rule ( Pfinini, 2. 2, 34) 
whicli I'eipiires that, in comjrosition with To eon" or 
FdUtai'ii, the base must stand hi’st, as containing 

fewer \'owels : in agreement with which, Patahjali, in 
his commeirts on Panini, 2. 4. 10, gives ]""/■" /("//t 

as an instance of certain Dvandva compounds which form 
neuters singular, 'fhe rule apparently did not apply to 
more than two ha.sos treated all at once. But, the com- 
pound Sul, 'll - I'll 1)1 having been established, it was 

natural enough, in prose at least, in adding a mention 
of the Palha\'a.s, to place the base Pulhavii last: and so 
we find the term Suku-i iifiinii-PulJiu vu in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (El, 8. 00, line 5). In this way, under 
the effect of a grammatical rule, the Sakas acquired 
a special prominence in the traditions of the Hindus. 
And thus, M’heii a name wa.s wanted by the astronoiiiei-s 

* The astronomers, or some of them, no doubt had also the choice ot 
the so-culled Vikrama era beginning in B.e. oS. But its Chaitradi variety 
had not tiien been establisheil : at that time its years began onh- n-ith 
Karttika sukla 1 . near the autumnal equinox, which was quite a .secondary 
jioint in the year. Sewell and Bikshit tell us (Indian Cah.ndnr, p. A(.l, 
note 'i) that this era is never used now by Indian a-'tronomers : and 
I cannot had any indications that it ever was so usefl. 

There was of course also the (iupta era ot .t.i). ;ig0, apparent^- witli 
Cliaitradi veurs : but there is no evidence that it reached We.stern India 
betore a.d. -t-Io (see note 2 on p. 822). There was also the era of 
.t.i>. 2AS or 249, subsequentlj' known as the Kalachuri or Chedi era. in 
use under the Traikiltaka kings in Southern (lujaiat in at any rate 
.t.D. 4")ti and 49:1 : hut its years liegan with Bhadrapada sukla 1. 
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for the era of A.u. 78, tlie iiaiue of the iSakas prebeiited 
itself and was ^’iven to it. 

From the time when the newly christened Maka era 
was made the second astronomical reekoninn, calculative 
epochs in terms of it were freely laid down in the Karanas. 
The almanacs were prepared from the Karanas. And 
through the almanacs the era became thoroughly well 
established and spread far and wide. In Southern India 
it was received with much favour, and became the 
dominant era and the great historical reckoning. In 
Northern India, however, it did not meet with the same 
practical acceptance : see remarks on p. 819 above in 
connection with the date of A.D. 8(12. And curiously 
enough, iii its own home, as a standing reckoning in civil 
or at least official life, it seems to have been entirelv 
supplanted by the Gupta- Valabhi era from about a.d. 455 
to the end of the Valabhi period (say about a.d. 775), 
and then to have received but little recognition as 

O 

compared with the Vikrama era, which was made the 
official reckoning by the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad- 
Patan, who were Jains.' And .so the 8aka era of 
A.D. 78 owes to the astronomers, not only its name, but 
also its survival to our time as one of the three great 
Hindu reckonings. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The H.athigi'mpha Ix.scripth)X 

I would supplement here some remarks which I made 
about this inscription incidentally on p. 242 tf. above. 

Some words in this record were interpreted by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji as meaning that king Kharavela of 

1 The Northern List shows only the following instances of the use of 
the Saka era in Kathiawar and Gujarat : No. 353, of .c.n. 914 ; No. 354 
of .r.D. 1018-19 ; No. 350, of .r.D. 1051 : and Nos. 377, 378. 380 to 384. 
ranging from .\.D. 1499 onwards. The Vikrama dates begin there with 
No. 45, of .\.D. 974, a date of the first Chaulukya king, Mfdaraja I. 
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Kalinga "does (fA/'.s) in the 165tli year of the time of the 
Maurya kings after 1(34 years had passed atvat’ ”d And 
on tlte strength of tliat, without other evidence of any 
kind to support it, there has been set up a Maurya era, 
dating in tlie Pandit s opinion from the time when Asoka 
con(|uered Kalitiga, and in Professor Biihler's opinictn 
from the coronation of Chandragupta.- But, as I liave 
already remarked, the record does not really contain any 
such date. 

The inscription is a Jain record, in .somewhat imperfectly 
spelt Prakrit, heginning with the formula : — Xamo 
arahamtanaiii namo sava-sidhana. It gives a concise 
account of the career of Kharavela from his birth to the 
thirteenth year of his reign. But its primary object was 
to register certain acts done by him, as king, to promote 
the Jain faith. The words which have been supposed to 
give the date mentioned above are in line Iti, in a clause 
which is part <tf a pa.s.sage beginning in line 14 and running 
to the end of the record. This passage mentions in line 14 
rdJitkil ■nisidijia, ‘an outer place for cjuiet study', and in 
line 15 (iriiJKitd.-iiixidii/d. ‘a place of the Arhats for (pilet 
stud}’ '.•* That part of the pa.ssage ends in line 1 h with the 
words thdhjir iidtiflid jidydfi, "he sets up pillars". And 

' For tlie Pandit'', treatment of the lecord, vee the Proceeding' ot the 
Sixth Oriental Coiigie''-. Leyden, rol. 3 (ISST). p. Id-t tt. , ivitli .i plate. 
For other lithographs 'Ce l*rinsep in .JASB, ii luda, [date .tS. from 

a hand-drawing hy Kittoe ; and Cimninghatn in /lorr'. oj A^ohi. Coi[in' 
In'Cri[>tioniim Indicarum. \ oI. 1 (1877), [date 1 1 . I u'e aLo a [>hotogra[)h, 
reduced from a tracing, for wliich I am indehted to T)r. Burge". 

- Epi. In'!., vol. 2, p. 8(t. Mr. Vincent Smith, who would like to find 
any foreign era in u-'e in India in earlj- tmie- rather than an indigeiiou' 
one. would iiipirove on those proposals by suggesting that, though 
Chaiidragu[)ta began to reign in B.c. Sgi or 3ill, he was not crowned 
or anointed till .some years later, and .so the Maurya era may be 
••synchronous" or “identical" with the Seleucidan era of p..c. 3Pd : 
Erd-h/ Hixfori/ of I Iirlici (1908). 38, note 1 ; -10, note: 187, note 2. We 
need not say anything further about that. 

’■ I take ndiihyn. niddiyil. m the seii'e -i-ridhynyri - },]iuiiv which is 
assigned to iiidh’i/d ; see SBE, 2^2. Ii9. note 1. 
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these are followed by the words in which we are interested : 
they run : — 

Pana(or ? uaiiijtarij’asachato/* ? thi)vasa[sate] [ia]ja- 
[Muri]ya- kalafop ? le) vochhine cha choyatha a(0T ? aih)- 
gasatikatariya ch = upadayati. 

The completion of the reading raja-Muriya is according 
to the Pandit’s decipherment from the original rock. It is 
very possibly correct. 

In what follows after laid or Icdle , — (his reading was 
lade ), — he found the equivalent of a Sanskrit viehchhinne 
cha. chatuh-dmshty-a;ira-satak-dttare : adding that the 
correct Sanskrit would be viehchhinndydiit, cha chatuh- 
sha-ddyam ngra-kdak-Ottaraydrii. And he thus obtained 
the meaning “ after IGI yeaps had pa.ssed away ”. 

In this we cannot follow him. Even if vichchhi'iina, 
’ cut, torn, interrupted, ended, ceased could be used, as 
applied by him, in the sense of a year being ended (which 
I very much doubt), it is not the word which is given 
by the original text. The original, even as shown in the 
Pandit’s lithograph and in his reading of the Prakrit text, 
has vochldne. This is easily recognized as standing for 
vochchhi lime = vyava.chchhinndni. And we thus have 
a well-known Jain technical term applied to sacred texts 
which have been ‘ cut off, interrupted ’, or, in other terms, 
have been neglected and lo.st sight of. The use of this 
term quite prohibits the existence of a date. With this 
clue to help us, and noting that a distinct accusative is 
required with the verb iippadayati, — (it cannot be 
rendered by “ he does with the accusative “ this ” under- 
stood), — we see that the record says here that king 
Kharavela restored “both [m’huw texts] which had been 
neglected since (?) the time of the Maurya king or kings, 
and [certain other texts].” And it thus becomes not 
dithcult to recognize, in Avhat stands after vochhine cha, 
the equivalent of chdyattharii aiigja-sidtlk-aiidariyaih 
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t‘h =uppd(hi ydti : “and he produces, causes to come forth 
(i.e., revives), the sixty-fourth chapter (or other division) 
of tlie collection of seven Aiigas.” 

In what stands before [rd^ju-[Muri'\ya-lidld (or Id), the 
Pandit read jM/tu'-'htariya-mfhi-vusd-sate. He explained 
this as equivalent to a Sanskrit panch-ottara-shosldi- 
rurnha-sute ] for which, he observed, the correct expression 
would be 'shii^liiy-o.dhilm-varslia-kite. And he thus 
arrived at the meaning “ in the IGoth year”. 

We cannot follow him in this, any more than in his 
explanation of vorhJilne eha and what stands after it. 
But it is not easy to say what we have here ; except 
that it can only be an accu.sative plural neuter, specifying 
some Jain scriptures, and having rodiJitite = vyucorli,- 
vhinndni in apposition with it. As remarked in my 
previous note, we might perhaps find in the beginning 
of this term, the Prakrit pdiknattiiri. seventy-five’: 
and there appear to be exactly 75 adhyayanas in Aiigas f) 
to 11. But it seems more probable that we have 
pi.rih nutta + d.rtytC = prajkoyd-drya', and that the 
case as regards what comes after that is as follows. 
Where the Pandit read sathi- vas<i.-sat>-, preparing his 
lithograph (which is not a facsimile) to match that. 
Cunningham’s lithograph and reading show sachdixim, 
followed by two illegible syllables.^ We can easily dis- 
count the Pandit’s treatment of this passage, in view 
of his evident desire, created by the words [r«]jo- 
[Murl]ya-kdld{ov le), to find a date here. And, if we 
follow Cunningham’s lithograph, we may understand that 
the words, as written, represent parknatt-ariyaxavhclm 

and that the reference is to texts propounding 

some Jain art j/(i-xiirhc)idni, analogous to the rhnttdi'i, 
(irlya^oxJickdni, “the four .sublime truths”, of the 
Buddhists. Perhaps some Jain specialist may recognize 
what was intended, iind will tell us ? 

^ Ppiii'-ep’^ lithograph doe^* not help here. 
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Though, however, the record is not dated in the 
year 165 of a Maurya era, it can, I think, be dated 
b}’ something which it has in line 11. The recoi-d 
there mentions an act which Kharavela did in the 
eleventh year of his reign. It does not say (as was 
supposed by the Pandit) that “ in the city of Gadablui 
he removed the toll levied by previous kings as also 
Tamqmdahh'lcitna, for 1300 years”. It says, with some 
supplementary details which are not clear, that he 
resettled an udariigu, = uddomga, udranga, a 'town' 
of some kind, — '[)dihtltiidd<nhga, ‘a market-town for 
the conv^enience of travellers ’ ; or ? pUlnuJdu t'nga, " a 
studying town 7 — which had been founded by former 
kings, or by a former king, and had been deserted. 
And taking tero.sa-vaso-safa as meaning, not ‘ 1300 years’, 
but (with equal ease) ‘113 years we may gather that 
the town had been ruined 113 years previously, when 
Asoka conquered the Kalinga countries ; on which occasion 
(as we know from the 13th rock-edict) much havoc was 
wrought. That event happened in the ninth 3 -ear after 
the anointment of Asoka to the sovereigntv’ : that is, in 
B.c. 236: .see 1113 - table in this Journal, 1909, 27. And 
in this wa 3 ’ the eleventh 3 'ear of Kharavela ma 3 - be fixed 
as beginning in B.C. 143 : and the inscription, which ends 
with a record of acts done in the thirteenth 3 -ear, mav 
be placed in B.c. 141 or 140. This re.sult, however, does 
not restore the idea of a Mauiya era : it 01113 - points, as 
indeed does the whole record, to a careful chronicle having 
been written up in Kaliiiga. 

J. F. Fleet. 


' I owe the po.ssible pi (instead of pri) to Professor Luders. Pltkn has 
the meaning, amongst others, of ‘ a religious student's seat ' ; aKo 
I think, of ‘ a teacher’s footstool '. The idea would fit in well with the 
references to the places for quiet stud^-. and the revival of Jain text-.. 
And there would, I think, be no difficulty in taking the apjiareut fh as 
a damaged l7i. 
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Max Muller ^Iemorial Sanskrit Manuscripts 
M hen I was on tom- in India during the cold season 
of 1907-8. I purchased nearly one hundred Sanskrit MSS. 
for the Administrators of the Max Muller Memorial Fund. 
These are now deposited in the Bodleian Library, having 
been bound and liand-li.sted. As Sanskrit scholars will 
probably be glad to have .some information about this 
collection, I iiere gi\'e a few notes brietly describing them. 
Nearly one half of the MSS. are Vedic, the rest repre- 
senting the 2riili<lhlidi‘(if(i. besides Purilmi, Kavi/a, Klti- 
silfif)'!!, and 

There is a complete' text of both the SuiriJtitd- and the 
I^iitln-pathu of the R'jrnhi. Each of the Astakas is 
a separate MS., one of tliem being dated 1442 A.D. and 
another 1484 a.d. The latter is probably the oldest dated 
Rigveda MS. known at the present time. There are also 
two complete copies of the text of tlie mavedn . Of the 
'Tdiiflj/ii Bidlnnuiiu there is a complete copy (1483 a.d.), 
besides an incomplete one containing the last ten Pra- 
pathakas. The To df Bi'd/uniom is represented bv 
one MS. in Telugu characters. There is also one copy of 
the To'ittivl jjo Ai'ii ii;io],-ii and one of the Airnldyouo 
Srauto, Sofi'o. The ancillary Vedic literature is repre- 
sented by about twenty MSS. Of the Pi'dfimhhijo. of the 
Bgi'f’do there is one copy, and of that of the Vdja-fanagi 
Sonih'dd three. One of the latter is accompanied by the 
commentary of Ramacandra and another by that of LA ata. 
Besides one copy of the B iiiloinfn there are four of the 
text of the B’irulio, three being complete and one con- 
taining the first si.x books only. There is besides a 
complete copy of Ourga's commentary on the Adirukfo. 
Of -works connected cvith the Samaveda there are four 
Gdnas, one Sdmo-tonfni. one Sdrnofonfi'o-vrtttsdro, and 
one B^du n t ra -sd i 'o . 

Representing Epic poetry there is a practicallj* complete 
text of the Jlohdhltd I'otn. Each Parvan is, as a rule, 
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a separate MS. Most of them are dated, and nearly all 
belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries A.D. 
When Professor Liiders was in Oxford last autumn he 
collated the MSS. of some of the earlier Parvurns in this 
collection. Besides the Hariixiniia there are eight 
Puranas, the Atmu, Adi, Aditya, Kalki, Miulgala, Hamlxt, 
Sira, Shaaida, as \vell as a Pardnanda-'pumna and a Srl- 
/mrdija-samhita. There is, further, one copy of the 
Vi-inu-dharma and one of the Itlhdsa-samuecai/a. The 
historical romances are represented by a beautifully 
written copy of the Har^a-rarita, which, being dated 
1463 A.D., is probably the oldest MS. of this work known.^ 
Of the text of the APyhadata theie is one copy, and 
two of Mallinatha's commentaiy. The PahcaAantra i.s 
represented by four MSS., only one of which is dated 
(A.D. 1719). All these four have been collated by 
Dr. Hertel. There are also live copies of the Hitopadeia. 
Of the text of AIo/iiu thei'e are two copies, one of which 
was formerly used for reference in the High Court at 
Calcutta. One MS. contains the commentary of Kulluka, 
and two others that of Medhatithi. When Professor Jolly 
visited Oxford last year he examined these Manu MSS. 
and pronounced them to be valuable. 

All these MS.S. are now accessible to scholars, and mav 
be borrowed under very liberal conditions by applying to 
the Administrators of the IMax Midler Memoi-ial Fund. 

A. A. Macuoxell. 

OXFC IKI>. 

u, laid. 


The Bheda Samhita ix the Boiver Maxuscript 
In the Journal for 1909. pp. 869-70, I propounded a 
liypothesis regarding a certain passage in the Xn ra lutaha , 

' I might here mention that Hr. AI. A. Sitin''^ collection of nearly tdo 
Kasmir MSS., depo^iited in the Indian Institute, contains lour or five 
Silrada copies of this somewhac rare work. 
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quoted from the Bheda Sarkhito. I now wish to draw 
attention to the discovery of a ■' new fact ” whicli supports 
that liypothesis. 

Let me briefly repeat the old facts. Tliey are — 

1. On fol. 24 of the Bower MS. tliere are given twenty- 
four formula} for the preparation of gruels in verses 785- 
802. To these is appended a charm for ensuring long- 
life {(lyns), in verse.s 803-4, and after it comes the 
colophon BJtfll iiavdgii, or the gruels of Bheda. The end 
of verse 802 is marked by the sign of the coh'ii, or sacred 
wheel, and the same mark is appended to the colophon, 
as may be seen in the tigure below, lines 9 and 11. 

2. The colophon BJccl7 yari'iijri indicates that the verses 
preceding it are quoted from the Blu'da Boihlntd. As 
a matter of fact, the charm (vv. 803-4) is found in the 
existing uni(pie Tanjore ^IS. of that Si.i'/iiJiitu.. in the 
seventh chapter of its Brifi’n BfliOiin. which deals with 
iadrupokr^nnaiuyo., that is. with general rules for the 
pre.servation of bodily and mental health. But the 
forinuljE for the gruels (vv. 785-802) cannot be traced 
in that MS. owing to its mutilated condition. Formula' 
practically identical, however, are found in the Co.)'id<'a 
S<i liili ifCt . in the second chapter of its htifra. hthu.ni.i . and 
considering that the two B<nidi.it(J are written on almost 
identical lines, it may rightly be assumed that the mi.ssing 
formula} would have been found in the second chapter 
of the Sutra Sthdna of the Bheda Sadihtfd, if the text of 
that Sa.iithitd were complete. 

Now, from the last -mentioned fact, it is obvious that 
the charm has no particular connection with the gruels. 
It and the gruels are mentioned in two different, and 
(|uite unconnected, chapters of the Sarldiita ; and the 
charm is to lie used generally in connection with any 
treatnient with the object of rendering the latter effective 
for causing long life. On the other hand, the colophon 
Bhell ya.^yd ix'fers specifically to the gruels of Bheda, 
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and hence obvion=ily refei-s to the series of grnels in 
verses 785-802. 

The hypothesis wliich I suggested ^vas that the colophon 
in the existing copy of the Kdvaiiitahi, in the Bower MS., 
had been mi.splaced b}’ the scribe. It should have stood 
at the end of verse 802. But as the charm, following in 
v’erses 803-4, was extracted also from the Bheda SaiiiJiifd. 
the scribe inadvertently' wrote the colophon after the 
charm at the end of verse 804. 

When I wrote this hypothesis for tlie Journal of 1009, 
I had not referred to the facsimile of fob 24, which is 
published in my edition of the Bower MS. Meriting, at 
present, the Introduction to that edition, I had occasion 
to oxamiuo that particular folio, and noticed, to my 
surprise, that it bore a marginal note, whether added by 
the original .scribe, or by a .subsequent user of the MS., is 
uncertain. The note is shown in tlie subjoined figure — 




-a* 


The facsimile shows the right-hand lower corner of 
the reverse side of fol. 24. The text, which consists of 
portions of lines 9-11, reads as follows : — 

9 yavagu0Agnir:mzme mzadliyagadzcleh;ulzA'ayuli piananzda 

10 ted z a pasztatlizasyzuyurzn ;na hiyate /ihi-// i/rirdijriQl': 

11 lo dbhide ca vari stha-miistam rapi c^otpala-kesaraiu 

Terse 802 ends with yavcujd on line 9, and verse 804 
with hiyate on line 10. The note is seen on the right- 
hand margin, written in minute characters, much smaller 
than the text ; and the place of the text, i.e. the colophon 
Bhell yaeruju, to -which it refers, is indicated bv two 
minute kaka-pada, or “crow’s feet ”, the well-known mark 
used by the Indian scribes to indicate some error of 
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oluis.sioii or misplaceiiieiit or tlio like in the text. It is 
clear that the writer of the note meant to indicate that 
the colophon required some sort of correction. The note 
itself consists of two numerals, viz. the tigTire (two 
horizontal strokes) for 2, followed, below it, by the tigure 
for 7. The intended meaning of these two numerals 
•seems to become clear when we remember the second fact 
abo\e explained. The figure 2 must refer to the verses 
7S.5-H02, which are ([uoted from the second chapter, and 
the figure 7 to the ver.ses cS03-4, which are quoted from 
the seventh chapter of the Satfc Sf/idiKt of the Bliedu 
HaiiiJi 'dd. And the only apparent object of making the 
corrective note on the margin can be that the writer of it 
wished to indicate the inadvertent misplacement of the 
colophon. 

There i.s a further circumstance which contirms this 
interpretation of the marginal note. The regular practice 
of the scribe of the N Clean it al'o. is to mark a colophon 
(at the end of a series of verses, or of a series of formulfe, 
or of a whole chapter) by placing it between a couple of 
signs of the cal:ra. or sacred wheel, or of the iKidma. or 
sacred (white) lotus. The former .sign is a circlet with 
a central dot, as in the pre.sent cixse ; the latter is a circlet 
enclosing a smaller circlet, the circumference of which is 
studded internally by (usually) three dots. The writing, 
as it now stands on fob 24 (see figure), shows a detached 
cakra at the end of verse 802 on line 9, and another 
cakra on line 10 after the colophon. This arrangement 
breaks the usual convention, as above explained; but if we 
restore the colophon to its proper place, after verse 802. 
it is seen that the convention is fully observed. For in 
that case the colophon comes to stand between a couple 
of atki‘a, one before, the other after it. 

A. F. Eudolf Hoerxle. 
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The “Uxkxowx Laxguages"’ of Easterx Tcrkestax 

The existence of an ‘■'unknown language’', perhaps of 
several, in Eastern Turkestan has been known for some 
time ; but no solution of the riddle, so far as I am aware, 
has yet been found. The onl}' real key to it, a biling’ual 
text, has not been forthcoming. There now seems a fair 
prospect of that key being supplied by the manuscripts 
di.scovered bj' Dr, M. A. Stein in the course of his recent 
exploration, in the immured temple library of one of the 
caves of the “ tliousaiid Buddhas ”, south-east of Tun- 
huang. 

A number of these manuscripts, all written in the 
” unknown language ”, were very kindly placed in mj- 
hands by Dr. Stein. A rapid examination disclosed the 
fact that there were included among them two short 
Buddhist canonical texts, lx)th in a complete, or nearly 
complete, state of preservation. They are the Apuri- 
mitdyuh Sritra and the Vajracchedikd. 

The manuscript of the Aparimitdyuh Sutra eonsi.sts 
of twenty leaves, measuring about 14 x 2-1 inches, with 
four lines of writing on each page. The initial and final 
pages are blank. The pagination numbers are on the 
margin of the obverse of the leaves. The first inscribed 
page (i.e. the reverse of fob 1) begins with a small 
coloured figure of the seated Buddha within a black-line 
circlet, followed by the usual saddhum (sic, for f<iddham). 
The colophon identifies the text as the Apay'umitdi/a 
Sidra [.sic]. All the folios, except Nos. 7 and S, are 
written, in a kaligraphic hand, in the well-known uprioht 
Gupta script of Eastern Turkestan. Folios 7 and 8 are 
written in the peculiar cursive script, specimens of which 
have been published by me in part ii of my “Report on 
the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities” (Extra 
Number, Journal A.S.B., 1901, vol. Ixx). These two folios 
measure only about 12 x inches, with four lines of 
writing, except on the reverse of folio 8, which has onlj- 
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two lines. They clearly constitute a later addition made 
to replace the lo.ss of the two original lea\e.s. Their 
peculiar importance lie.s in tlie fact that they will enable 
ns to identify with a close approach to certaintv the 
exact value of the cursive letters. With one or two 
exceptions they seem to confirm the \'alaes giseu bv 
me to those letters in my Eeport above-named. 

In the Calcutta collection of Nepalese Buddhist canonical 
texts there is a copy of the Apart mi til}/ iili Silfra. In 
Eajendralala Mitra's catalog-lie, p. 41, it is called a Llioranl. 
No. B, 3S. It consists of twenty-two folios, measuring 
7x3 inches, with five lines on each page. In the 
Cambridge collection of Nepale.se Buddhist manuscripts, 
described by the late Profe.s.sor Bendall, there are also 
three copies of the same Sidra, of similar dimensions. 
I have not yet seen any of these four copies, but to 
judge from their dimensions their text must be identical 
with that of the manuscript in Dr. Stein's collection. 
A comparison of the short extracts from the texts, quoted 
in the catalogues of E. IMitra and Bendall, confirms that 
conclusion. The Calcutta and Cambridge texts are entirely 
in Sanskrit. They consist of a number of mantras, 
mail}' times repeated, and interspersed with explanatory 
directions reoardiug their use. In Dr. Stein’s text the 
mantras are given in Sanskrit (more or less corrupt), 
but the interspersed directions are translated into the 
“ unknown language ”, and the translation is to all 
appearance a verbatim one. But whether this is so, or 
not, can only be determined when the five texts are 
full}’ compared. If my expectation should prove correct, 
we should have here at la.st an example of the long- 
desired bilingual text, the aciiuisition of which would 
form not the least of the merits of Dr. Stein's successful 
exploration. 

By the time I return to Oxford I hope to receive the 
Cambridge and Calcutta manuscripts of the ApariinitdyvJj 
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Sii.tra ; and it is then my intention to publish in a sub- 
sequent issue of this Journal, in jjarallel columns, the 
Sanskrit text of the Sidra, as collated from those 
manuscripts, and the “ unknown languag-e ’’ text of 
Dr. Stein’s manuscript, a.s well as photographic facsimiles 
ai all the leaves of the latter manuscript. This, it is 
hoped, will place, in a convenient form, all the available 
material in the hands of tho.se scholars who may desire 
to work on the problem of determining this particular 
“ unknown language ” of Eastern Turkestan. 

The manuscript of the Vojraccliedikd consists of forty- 
four leaves, measuring about 10 X 2-i inches, with four lines 
of large writing in the upidght Gupta type of Eastern 
Turkestani character.s. It is, however, not quite complete; 
only thirty-three leaves survive; fols. 11-14, 16-19, J9. 
41, and 48, altogether eleven, are mi.ssing. The pagination 
numbers are on the obverse sides. The text commences, 
on the reverse of the first folio, with a circlet in the upper 
right corner, followed by ■'iuldha.m. The centre of the 
page is occupied by a large figure of the seated Buddha 
witiiin two concentric circles. The obverse of the first 
folio is filled with a disorderly mass of writing in cursis’e 
characters of varying sizes, among which the words Kulpa- 
rCija Sidra and VaJara^-chaidaki-jjraj napidra-suddhain are 
legible. The reverse of the last folio has three lines, and 
in the centre another large figure of the seated Buddha 
within concentric circles. The first line gives the colophon 
hu-ki Vajrachedaka nfr-sa-ijd PrajTiapdrCahina su,-mu- 
sye 1 1 which, apparently, represents the Sanskrit dryu- 
Vuj racchedika bhayavutl Prajndpdraniitd samdptd of Max 
Mtxller’s edition in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. i, pt. i, 
p. 46. Then, after a broad intervening blank space, follow 
the other two line.s, which read sa-ddham Vajrachididcyl 
hl-ya-ttd, etc. The manuscript commences with a long 
introduction in the “unknown language”, of which there is 
no Sanskrit equivalent in Max Muller's edition. The text 
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itself of tlie VoJracvliedilM begins only with the second 
line of the reverse of the third folio, where its beginning 
is indicated by a circlet followed by xaddham, exactly like 
that at the commencement of the whole manuscript. 

In conclusion, I may ijuote, as a specimen, the con- 
ventional opening sentences of the two texts, printed 
interliiiearly, the Sanskrit in roman and the “ unknown 
language ’ in italic type. 

Aparimitayuh Sutra 

Evaiii maya srutam | Ekasmin samaye 

Ttd-fin ina-kurii-jsn pyil-d_d '] Sl-na be-hc 

Bhagavan Sravastyaih viharati-sma Jetavane 
fjryii.-dii.-hra-ljiid Sra-cd.-sta d-sfa-vyc-jl-vd 

Anathapiiulasya [saragh-jarame mahata 

bd-i'i'n A-nd-tlia-pi-ndi-hd-rd saiii-khye-nnc. . . . 

bhiksti-saihgliena sardham - ardha-trayodasabhir 

■* dvd-s:^f; pahi-jm^ 

: bhiksu-sataih saihbalmlais^ca Bodhisattvair? 

idii d-sri-ryau-jsa u-pha-rd-kyait, Bau-dJd-sa-tvau 

mahasattvail.i [sardham] Tatra 

ini-styau''-bm-ysu-na ino-ysyau-jsa ha-nm- . . . 
khalu [etasmin samaye] Bhagavaii Mariijusriyahi 
Tti-ria be-ka-ml Gya-std-bra-ysd Marh-ju-srl 

’ This is not e.xactly a translation of hha;/ar<iii. The element hra-y^ii 
occurs again below in tni-dyau bra-yna — niahil^attni, and means a “being”, 
Mffra. The element ijya-sla occurs regularh' in the closing phrase of 
Buddhist canonical works, dem-a^urn-yaitdharrn, etc., in which it 
corresponds to dfvn. The whole word (/ya-dd-hra-yKii, accordingly, 
appears to mean a “ divine being ", or perhaps a “ perfect being ". And 
the phrase i/ya-dd-nd yya-dii. in the Vajracchtdika would seem to 
represent Sanskrit derami/ii dera. '■most divine," or “ most perfect ". 

- The word mhxlka/ii, = ha-ii^n, is transferred to the end of the 
.sentence in the Eastern Turkestani text. 

^ Here and elsewhere the Eastern Turkestani text is shorter ; the 
reductions are indicated by dots. 

■* The Eastern Turkestani version here seems to follow a different 
Sanskrit text ; apparently it means "twice five hundred”. 

■5 corresponds to Sanskrit mahd. Compare nmludd, inalidMltm, 

mahdnnyai'Jiii in the two texts. 

JRAS. 1910 . 


.14 
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kuiiiara-bliutam ainanti‘ayate-sma |! Asti Maiiijusrih 
e-ysd-x'ih ^-gu-r^^fe u-ttai-pa-sti-m [ A-ivu ^Itii'n-jn-snju 

Tiparistayaiii Aparimita-guna-saiiicayo 

sa - rhiiiii-d(l-lid-hii ~ gu-na -A-pn - rn -m i -tfd -cn.-yii 
nauia loka-dhatui.i [■ 
ndiii-m<i lo-ra-dd-ra-ra ; 

Vajracchedika 

Evaih iiiaya smtain ji Ekasuiiii saiiiaj'e 
Ttd.-tJu maiib-iiii'i ie-xnye ii'-siiye-f<i 

Bhagaviiii iSravastyjini 

Gya-std-nd Gya-std-hru -ysd Gm-ra-Ad L'sJrii 

viharati-sma Jetavanc Anathapindasya 

d,-std - viy vd> Ri-^pu-rc. -hd-sra A-nd-tlia-pi- it d l-lid-rd 

[saragh-]araiue mahata bliiksu-saihglieiia sflixlhaiii 

sarii-khye-rma* oni-std-na bi-lsd-gd-nii. haiii-nsa 

ai'dha-trayodasabhir=bhiksu-sataih sambahulais -ca 

dva-ftl pam-jsd° mio d-sri-rycm-jsa 

Bodhisattvair^mahasattvaih || Atha klialu .... 

II Tti . . . Gyd-ntd-'nn 

Bliagavan purv-ahna-kala-saniaye nivasya 

Gya-stdj-hra-ysd hrd-ho-kd . . . nu-rd-y-iyn 

patra-civaram adaya Sravastim mahanagai-iiii 
pd-tta-rd ci-va-ra pa-na-ntid-ti Brd-vn-sta nii-.G/i-ki-tlm 
pindaya praviksat |l 

pi-ndd tradi-da |1 

A. F. Rudolf Hoerxle. 

\VXESB,\DF.X. 

ifay 16 , 1910 . 

* The con.sonant of this syllable is broken awaj-. 

' The Eastern Turkestani version here seems to tollow a clitt'erent 
Sanskrit text ; for m-rhani seems to point to Sanskrit mrirt. 

’ Kfi-rd would seem to represent Sanskrit pura or nar/ara, ‘‘ town." 

■* Sam-khye-rma I take to represent f.riihyhdnim'i , though the iwual 
Sanskrit text has only CirCiina. 

’ See n. 4, p. 8.37. 
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Note on Buddhist Local Worship in Muhammadan 
Central Asia^ 

In the account of my tirst Central-Asian iournei' I liai'e 
liacl occasion to call attention to numerous instances 
M'hicli till' Khotan oasi.s and its \icinit3’ present, of the 
suiA'ii al of local worship fiom Buddhist into Muhammadan 
times. The accurate topographical indications which are 
furnished idr that region by the records of the earlv 
Chinese pilgrims, especially Hsiian-tsang, enabled me to 
prove there that practically all sites that they describe 
as sacred to the Buddhist population of their time are 
still to this day marked by Muhammadan ziCi.rutx of note, 
and that the popular legends attached to the latter often 
retain clear traces of the earlier Buddhist traditions related 
by the pilgrims, - 

The total absence about Khotan of stone suitable 
for building or sculptural use has always caused 
building.s, whether sacred or secular, to be constructed 
of materials such as timber, stamped clay, or sun-dried 
bricks, uTiich are particularly liable to decay. LTider 
the peculiar physical conditions prevailing ivithin the 
irrigated area of the oasis and in its immediate vicinit}’, 
actual remains of earlier shrines constructed of such 
materials could scarcely be expected to survive in 
recognizable form.® In consequence it "was not possible 
to support the identitications of the .sacred sites above 
referred to by such tangible archaeological evidence as 
I had so often come acro.ss in the course of my 
corresponding antiquarian researches in Kashmir, uhere 
Muhammadan zidrais are still in many cases built ivith 
^ the very stones taken from the earlier Hindu shrines 

* Thi.-, note, in Hungarian, was coutrilmted to the Einhkkbni/r 
presented to Professor I. Uoldziher, Budape-t, in honour ol his si.xtietli 
birthday, June 22, 1910. 

- For references see iny Anc'tnf Khofuu, vol. i. Index, j). bll, s.v. Loc.il 
Worship. 

■' Ct. Auci'-iif Khof'iii. pp. 195 seq. 
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to which they succeeded. The wider extent of luy 
explorations of 1906-8 has enaVjled rne to .supplement 
those illu.stratioii.s of the tenacity of local worship in 
Central Asia by instance.s wliere I could lay my hand 
on tangible archieological proof, and a few of these 
I propose to present hei'e. 

Hsiian - tsang, the greatest of our Chinese pilgrim 
guides for that region, when recording his journey 
about 642 A.D. across the Pamirs to Kashgar and 
Khotan, tells us of an ancient ho.spice or puuyaidlCi 
which he reached after leaving the capital of Chieh- 
p‘an - t‘o, the pre.sent Sarikol, to the north - east and 
marching for 200 Vi or two daily marches across 
mountains and precipices. The position of that religiou.s 
foundation is described as in the centre of an elevated 
plain '■ in the midst of the four mountains belonging to 
the eastern chain of the T.s‘ung-ling mountains ”. “ In 

this, both during summer and winter, thei-e fall down 
piles of snow ; tlie cold winds and storms rage. . . . 
Even at the time of the great heat the wind and the 
snow continue . . . Merchant caravans, in coming and 
going, sutler severely in the.se difficult and dangerous 
spots.'’ According to an “ old story ” which Hsiian - 
tsang heard related, a great troop of merchants with 
thousands of followers and camels had once perished 
here by wind and snow. An Arhat, or saint, of Sarikol 
was believed to have suhscMjuently collected all the 
precious objects left behind by the doomed Citravan 
and to have con.structed on the spot a house in which 
he accumulated ample stores, as well as to have made 
pious endowments for the benefit of travellers in neigh- 
bouring territories.! 

Taking into account the topographical indications 
furnished by the pilgrim’s own route and the distance 
and bearing recorded, I had previously arrived at the 
• See Julien, Mtnxoirt-. dt' contrite ox-cid-.ainitx, ii, p. 21.1. 
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conclusion tluxt the site of the hospice would ha\ e to be 
looked for on the Chichiklik Maidan, the plateau-like 
head of a hiu-h valley, where the main route from Tash- 
kurghan, the Sarikol capital, to Kashg’ar crosses the 
second great mountain range stretching south from the 
Muztiigh-ata massif. But it was only on my recent 
journey that I was able to examine this route and to 
verify the conjectured location. I found that tlte curious 
level plain about 24 miles long and about 14 miles acro.ss, 
at the head of the Shindi Valley, situated at an elevation 
of over 14.000 feet and bordered all round Iw snowy 
ridges, corresponds most closely to Hsiian-tsang's descrip- 
tion. The accounts of my caravan men and my personal 
observations amply sufficed to convince me of the losses 
which this desolate upland of Chichiklik, exposed to the 
winds and snows, claims annually in animals and sometimes 
in men.^ Most of it was still under snow when I passed 
here in June, 190(5. Rut a low knoll near the centre of 
the plain was clear, and when, attracted by the sight of 
a dilapidated Muhammadan tomb or “ Gumbaz ”, I jh’d- 
coeded to examine its top. I soon discovered there the 
foundations of a S(ptare enclosure some 85 yards on each 
side, built of rougli but very massive stone walls and 
manifestly of early construction. The correct orientation 
of the lines of wall was by itself a clear indication of 
pre-i\[uhammadan origin. At the .same time the decayed 
grave mounds I could trace inside and the reports gathered 
from the Sarikolis accompanying me left no doubt about 
the .spot being now held .sacred in Muhammadan eyes. 

^ The otteii .suttered on thi-? liigh plateau hy ti-avellei'? are 

strikingly illustrated hy the record ot‘ another jiiou^ traveller. Benedict 
(xoez, the la}' Jesuit, who pa’s’^ed here in IHOJ on hi'> journey from India 
in search of fabled Cathay. He and hi'^ Katila started from Sarikol, 
“and then in two days more they reached the foot of the mountain 
called Cieeialith (i.e. Chichiklik). It wa^ covered deep with snow, and 
during the ascent many were frozen to death, and our brother him-self 
barely escaped, for they were altogether "ix da\> in the ''iiow here.” 
See Sir Henry Yule‘> Cnfh'Hj fmd th*' Wny ii, 5<)‘2. 
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The Chic-hiklik plain, forbidding as it looks, must for 
a variety of topographical reasons always ha\'e formed 
a regular halting-place, and the cential position occupied 
in it by the ruined structure is exceptionally well adapted 
for the purposes of a storehouse or hospice such as 
Hsiian-tsang describes, intended to provide shelter and 
supplies for travellers from whichever of the se^•eral 
passes they may come. How much time has passed since 
those walls have crumbled away to their foundations can 
no longer be determined. But every archmological and 
topographical indication justifies our recognizing in them 
the last remains of the ancient structure to which Hstian- 
tsang’s record refers. Throughout Chinese Turkestan 
graveyards are invariably attiiched to supposed zidyxfs 
of saints, and it is therefoi'e safe to look upon the graves 
now found within the enclosure and the sanctity claimed 
for the ground as a distinct trace left by the legend 
which in Hsiian-tsang’s days a.scribed the foundation of 
the hospice to the action of a holy man. 

Another instance of local worship surviving the change 
of religion was also ohserved in the mountains. It presents 
points of special interest for the .student of folklore. 
While moving in May, 1908, from Aksu along the foot 
of the T ien-shan range to Uch-Turfan, I had hear’d vague 
stories about ruins of some mysterious town which was 
said to be sighted on clear days far away in the mountains 
south of the latter place, but to disappear whenever it 
was searched for. As I subsequently made my way 
through these barren mountains by a pre\iously un- 
surveyed route towards the valley of Kelpin, it was easy 
f(jr me to ascertain that the.se legends of an ancient hill- 
town. variously talked of as ShuJir-l- 

ffuidar, or under a Chinese de.signation as *• The castle 
of the T'ang chief ”, had their origin in the remarkable 
appearance piesented by a high and fantastically serrated 
portion of that range of the outer T ien-shan .south of 
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Uch-Turfan which tigures on previous sketch-maps under 
the name of Kara-teke. Its peaks, curiously recalling 
the Dolomites, rise above the Kara-shilwe side-valleys 
to heights of about 14,000 feet, and with their extremely 
bold pinnacles and precipitous rock walls bear a strange 
resemblance to ruined towers and castles. 

The few Kirghiz who cling with their herds to what 
scanty grazing can still be found in the high \allej's 
around, now almost waterless through progressive desicca- 
ti(jn, know the line of these peaks by the collective name 
of Kriliii-jildf, and regard them with superstitious awe. 
The stories they told me of dragons supposed to dwell 
among them and to issue forth at times in the shape 
of clouds raining tire and hail, curiously recalled the 
legends heard by the early Chinese pilgrims of the Xagas 
dwelling on the heights of the Pamirs and abos'e the 
Hindu Kush passes. But I was still more interested 
when information, elicited with .some diliiculty, reached 
me about a stone image to be found high up on the 
southern slope of that range. 

Leaving my camp on May 13 at a j^oint south of the 
Saghiz-kan Pass, where water was a\ailable in a rock 
cistern, I proceeded in .search of the image with Mangush, 
the Beg of the local Kii-ghiz. After a ride of some 
17 miles skirting high plateaus, we reached the grazing 
ground known as Chal-koide at an ele\ation of .some 
7000 feet, and right under the frowning crags of the 
eastern end of “ Kaka-jade’s town There, to mr- 
surprise, I found the rough stone enclosure of a regular 
zidnd crowning the top of a small rocky knoll, and 
within it the stone image reported. It proved to be a stele- 
shaped slab about 3 feet high, rudely carved in flat relievo, 
with the representation of a male tigure. Under the dis- 
proportionately large head the hands, folded upon the 
breast and holding a curved sword, could still be made out. 
The carving was too rude to permit of any approximately 
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safe datino-, thou^fh tlie far-advanced weathering- of the 

o * 

surface clearly pointed to considerable age. But that tlie 
image, whatever it was meant to represent, went back to 
Buddhist times was made highly probable by the discovery 
by its side of a small block of stone, apparently granite, 
roughly carved into the miniature representation of a 
f^tupa, shoving the conventional arrangement of bases and 
dome common to Central-Asian monuments of this class. 

The most curious featun; to me, however, was to see the 
enclosure around tilled with all the usual ^■otive offerings 
of orthodox Muhammadan shrines in these parts, horse- 
skulls, horns of Oris pull and wild goats, rags fastened 
on .staffs, etc. It was e\ ident that worship at this shrine 
was very much a thing of the present, in spite of the 
Uch-Turfan Mullahs’ protest against it of which Mangush 
Beg told me. Until recent years the cult of this queer 
cidmf was general among the Kirghiz of the neigh- 
bouring grazing grounds, and numbers of men used to 
come to it from distant valleys, good IMuhainmadans as 
all these Turk! herdsmen have been for long generations. 
At the present day only the older men were said to cling 
to the custom of praying at the shrine ; but even thus 
nobody dares to enter its enclosure. The carved figure is 
supposed to represent a female, ATtuvn/Zu’c by name, and 
the wife of some ancient hero called Kaz-ata, whose image 
pious eyes recognize in an inacce.ssible rock pinnacle high 
up on the crest of the rixnge. This connexion clearly 
indicates that the curious shrine here surviving must have 
owed its origin to the worship of some striking natural 
feature or SrayamhJiu Tirthu, as it would be called in 
Sanskrit, which we know so well from the folklore of 
India, ancient and modern, and which Buddhist local 
cult has always been ready to find room for. 

The ease with Avhich .superstitious awe will revive local 
worship, even when extinct for centuries and amono- a 
population long completel}' converted to Muhammadanism, 
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may be ilhi.strated I)}* an instance which came nnder my 
observation in Chitral. It is true this mountain valley 
on the soutliern scarp of the Hindu Kush watershed counts 
,iow politicalh' to India, but racial ties and the g’eiieral 
character of its culture connect it very closely with the 
region of the Upper Oxus. Marching' up the Yarkhun 
River in May. 1 !)()(>. on my waj' to Wakhan and the 
Pamirs, I was able at the village of Charrun, close to 
where the iMurikho Vallex’ debouclies, to examine a large 
boulder bearing the carefully incised sgraffito representa- 
tion of a Buddhist .s/ayn with a short inscription below 
in Brahmi cliaracters apparently of the (i-Sth century A.D. 
The boulder liad been accidentally unearthed in a field 
not far from an outlyitig homestead .some eight years 
before m\' visit. The villagers, though all good ►'^hifdis, 
had since built a hut protecting the stone, which is now 
worshipped as the relic of some •• Buzurg " or great man 
of holy power. A legend that rapidly sprang up tells of 
a holy man who in old times had sat there and mysteriously 
disappeared, the stone being left to mark the spot, which 
ha.s since the disco\ery of the rock carving become known 
as '■ the sacred corner ", 

I was unable to ascertain whether pre\ious to the 
discovery ani' latent tradition survived about the localiti'. 
But the ground showed plaiidy that the stone had lain 
buried for ages under alluvial deposits, which must ha\e 
accumulated during periods when the terraced hillside, as 
in many places of Upper Chitral, had passed out of culti- 
vation. All knowledge of the " Katir " signiticance of the 
carving had disappeared in the meantime, the complete 
conversion to Islam dating back in these valleys to at 
least three centuries. Consecjuently no priestly protest 
whatever ajipears to have been rai.sed when the local 
cultivators took pious charge of this relic of early Buddhist 
worship, and thus constituted them.selves its safest archa‘ 0 - 
logical guardians. M. Aurel Ste(X. 
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The Antiquity of Veuic Culture 

Prufessoi' Jacobi's second aiticle on the Antiquity of 
Vedic Culture (above, pp. 450 setpp), some parts of wliich ^ 
liave been replied to already by 3Ir. Keith (ibid., pp. 4G4 
makes me wish for my part to add a few words to what 
I have said before on the same subject. 

1. In the first part of his paper Professor Jacobi 
aro'ut.'s aq'ainst my supposition, the reasons for which 
I have stated in this Journal, 1909, pp. 109-5 se(pp, that 
the i;'ods Mitra, Varuna, Indra. and the Xiisatyas, mentioned 
in the Mitannian inscriptions, are proto-Iranian rather 
than Indian. Varuna, Professor Jacobi say.s, is nowhere 
mentioned in Iranian records. It need not be said that 
this was well known to me. But there is another fact, 
the importance of wliich seems to mo to be underrated 
by Professor Jacobi — a fact indicating the probability, 
even before we knew those newly discovered inscriptions, 
that Varuna bore a part in prehistoric times in the religion 
of Iran, in spite of not being named in that country. 
This fact, which has been alluded to by Darmesteter and 
otliers and by myself in tliis Journal, 1909, p. 1097, is. 
that both in India and Iran a couple of gods are found, 

<me of whom in either country is called Mitra, while the 
other one in Iran bears the name of Ahura, in India the 
namt- of Varuna. 

Jacobi (p. 457) contends that although the tirst member 
<J' this couple of gods is identical, it does not follow that 
the second member on either side should also be the same. 

I do think that the distinguished Indianist in this matter 
gives way too readily to scepticism and passes over those 
particular circumstances that furnish an important factor 
for concluding that Varuna and Ahura are equivalent. 

For the association of Jlitra with J'aruna lies on (juite 
a different line from those numerous Huctuating associations 
which so frequently in the Vedic luunns make a god 
appear united now to this god, now to that one, in ^ 
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constantly new and ever - varying combinations. The 
Vedic IMitra, on the contrary, over and over again appears 
in a most intimate association, which grammatically is 
(.'xpressed by a Dvandva C(jmpound, with Vanina. Vedic 
texts, which upon the whole do not teach us much about 
tlie proper character of IMitra, give this, and this alone, 
as tile predominant trait in his character, tliat he is the 
constant companion of Vanina. Considering the stand- 
point of tlie Veda this very close as.sociation would seem 
groundless and unintelligible ; it is evident that \ edic 
India had inherited it from long bygone days. 

Just in the same way wo find in the Avesta the name 
of 3Iithra associated in a dual Dvandva with one, and 
only one. name of another god, Almra. In the sphere 
of Zarathustrianism such an association can hardly have 
originated, for in this religious system Ahnra stood 
incomparabh' abo\e the level of a god like Mithra. 
Thus with regard to the couple IMithra-Ahura also we 
have reason to believe that, as Bartholoniae says,'^ this is 
••zweifellos eine aus arischer Zeit stammende \ erbindung . 

Consequently, in confronting the two couples IMithra- 
Varuna and Mithra-Ahura with each other, we are dealing 
with uncommonly fixed and uncommonly old associations. 

Let there be added further that the Vedic hymns give 
most frequently to Varuna the epithet of usiira, Avhich 
is, as is well known, the precise eiiuivalent to the Iranian 
ahum.- And further that, as Darmesteter has persuasively 
showu, the personality and the divine functions of Varuna 
are described bv the ^ edic poets in expressions that mo.st 
remarkably resemble those which in the Ave.sta are 
emploved with regard to Ahura. So in my opinion there 
is a far strongei' basis for the .supposition of Ahura and 
Varnna being eipii valent gods than would appear from 
the rather brief statements of Jacobi, p. 457. 


- Thi^ Jacobi (p. 4J7) lias nut failed to mention. 
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In a .similar way I con.sider the Veclic ladra and the 
Avestan Yerethrajan a.s derived from the same ludo- 
Iranian prototj’pe. Jacohi states that in the Avesta 
Yerethrajan and Indra are two distinct mythological 
persons, and that “ it is just as likely that the Indians 
should have fused two gods into one as that tlie Iranians 
should have .split one into two”. Perhaps other students 
of the Rigveda will look with the same distrust as I do 
at a theory which would make of Indra and of the slayer 
of Yrtra two ditterent gods. For our present purpose, 
however, it is of no conserpience how we judge on this 
^lue.stion. For as in an}" ca.se Indi-a appears b}' this name 
in the Avesta as well as in the Yeda. I certainly do not see. 
even if this Indra should have originally differed from 
the slayer of Yrtra, what difficulties would arise by 
assuming the existence of that proto-Iranian Indra who 
I believe is recognizable in the In-da-ra of the Ulitannian 
inscriptions. 

Professor Jacobi (p. 459) thinks it difficult to believe 
that two distinct peoples, derived from a common stock, 
can have preserved th(,> same god.s as in prebi.storic times, 
when those people had not yet separated. Yath i-eference 
to this I think that the lengtii of time of the separation 
of the two nations is a point of most considerable 
influence. The Zaratliustrian gods naturally are very 
ditferent from the gods of the 3Iahabharata or the 

Piuanas. But it is not reasonahle to doubt that a few 

centuries after the separation of the Indians and the, 

Iranians, before the gi-eat Zaratliustrian reform set in. 
some of the principal deities may have remained identical 
with each other on botli sides. Differences between the 
creed and the mythology of the western and of the eastern 
group of people will not have been lacking even at this 
time. But it is not in the least surprising if the few 
names we read in the 5Iitannian inscriptions do not rei'eal 
anything of the.se differences. Thus tliere is no rea.son 
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to conc-lude from the couforiiiity of tliese names with 
Iiicliau names of gods tliat the gods named in these 
inscriptions sliould, in spite of the geograpliical im- 
probability, be Indian. 

2. I now turn to the cliief Cjuestion at issue. Let us 
assume that those gods witli Yedic names are indeed, 
as Jacobi believes, Indian gods ; what conclusions are 
tlien to be drawn with regard to the problem of the 
antiquity of Yedic culture ? After all that has been said 
before on this subject a few words will suffice. I believe 
that most readers of Profes.sor Jacobi’s tirst article will 
ha\'e had the same impression as I had, that he understands 
tliose inscriptions to be a decisiv'sl that ai'^in favour of 
his own belief in •“ the enormouaised in B of Indian 
civilization” (Journal, 1909, p. 722). rs the Cey satisfactory 
to me — though I nurst say it is ratiese data ected — to see 
tliat Profe.ssor Jacobi's real opinion, arce v;- stated by him. 
is (juite different, and that his claims as to the chronological 
signiticance of the inscriptions are much more moderate. 
I'ill recently, lie .says (p. 400), the oldest authentic date 
in Indian hi.story was the date of Buddha’s death, and 
now the olde.st certain date is pushed back for well- 
nigh a thousand years. The progress in our knowledge 
pointed out by this is, in fact, far le.ss substantial than it 
would appear after those words — the somewhat sonorous 
mentioning of a thousand years. For it was naturally 
clear to all of us, even before the di.scovery of the 
Mitannian inscriptions, that the period of the oldest 
Upanisads, and further back, of the Brahmanas, and 
still further back, of the Rigveda Samhita, and of the 
beoinnino'S of Indian historv that precede the origin of 
the Rigveda, must have extended through many centuries 
before Buddha. There will be few scholars — if there are 
any at all — who did not, and ivho do not, think it certain, 
or nearly cei’tain, that nine hundred or a thousand years 
before Buddha the worship of Indra, Jlitra, Yaruna was 
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tinniy e.stablisliecl aiBoiio’ Indian sacriticers and poets. 
Now documents liave been discovered which — if the}^ 
refer to In'lian gods, which I think they actually do not 
do — would state exactly the .same things which, with 
tolerable certainty, we had inferred before. 

Nobody, of course, will find fault with an historian who 
gladly accepts such a confirmation of his conclusions. Bui 
is it not saying rather too much to say that all this 
“ gi\-es an entirely new aspect to the whole question of 
the antiquity of Indian civilization ' < 

8. Finally, I wish to make a remark on one point of 
minor importi ' .e 


Professor Je tOO) ascribes to me the opinion 

that in the aiendar the full moon of Plu'ilguna 

“ maiked the g of the hot season ”, which lie very 

naturally tin ptablo. But if lie will take the 

trouble to looR ly statements in the dry 

Bniiffchen 2Ioixienlandifsy}irn Gesellsrhafi, 41), 475 seq., he 
will see that it is not the beginning of the hot .sco.sou 


with which I have connected that full moon, but — for 
reasons there stated — tire beginning of spriwj. I think 
it will he admitted that this makes a difference. 

Hermaxx Oldexrero. 


The Early U.se of the Buddhtst Era ix Burma 

It appears to me that at least three issues are raised 
by Dr. Fleet’s note, taken together with mine, in the 
last number of this Journal, p. 474 .seej., viz. : — 

1. W as any method of reckoning from an assumed 
date of Buddha’s ixirinirvdna (i.e, death) current in 
Burma before (say) 1165 a.d. ? And, if so, 

2. Was such method identical with the one used in 
Ceylon (and subsequently also in Burma) after 1165 a.d. 
(and in that case was it imported from Burma to Ceylon 
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oi- vice versa), or were there two systeius, of independent 
origins, assuming different initial point.s > 

8. Wliat are tlie correct dates of accession and demise 
of the early kings of Pagan, especially Anawrahta, 
Kyanzittha, and Alaungsithu t 

I am not in a position to gi\e an answer to thi.' last 
iptestion. The ffr.st one I answered provisionally in the 
affirmative. Tlie second I liad to leave unanswered hut 
pointed out that there actually have been variations in 
tlie initial date of the Buddhi.st era u.sed in Piuriua even 
after 1180 a.d., in fact up to nearly 1800 a. I). Dr. Fleet 
does not distinguisli lietween the first and second issues. 
He apiiears to take it for granted that anj' method of 
reckoning from Buddhas death used in Burma must 
liave arisen from tlie same source as the Ceylon method, 
and so he draw.s from the Ceylone-se data ataiilable at 
present the conclusion that that source was Ceylon, and 
that the system was introduced into Burma about 
1170-80 A.D. 

That conclusion inevitably leads to tlie view that the 
IMyazedi iuscri])tious of Pagan are not a contem 2 )orary 
record. I do not think this result would have sugge.sted 
itself on the internal evidence of the record taken as it 
stands. It appear.s to me to involve certain difficulties. 
Qnadrilingnal inscrijitioiis, set up (as in tliis case) in 
duplicate, must, I imagine, be rare at any time and 
place ; so far as I know, the Myazedi record is the oiil}’ 
instance of the kind hitherto found in Burma. Its 
existence may be explained by the circumstance that 
a recent expansion of Burmese rule had brought neigh- 
bouring alien races under its sway, and that the prince 
who performed the act of piety recorded iii these 
in.scriptions was anxious that it should be commemorated 
ill a manner which would be understood by all the more 
important sections of the jiopulatiou comprised in the 
Burmese empire. But would anyone, after the lapse 
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<jf many years, have tlionght it woiih his while to draft 
and set up in four different languages a statement of 
the fact that a long deceased prince had made a votive 
(offering on behalf of a long deceased king ( I do not 
think so : surely the principle of cut hoiio applies strongly 
to such a case as this. 

That, no doubt, is a mere matter of opinion. But 
the 3Iyazedi inscriptions do not stand atone. The great 
.Shwezigon Talaing inscription (also of Paganj supports 
the argument. This is a record of nearly 400 lines, and 
consists in the main of a very verbose and fulsome 
panegyric (thrown into the form of a propliecy by the 
Buddha himself, which is repeated with variations and 
comments by various other persons) in honour of a king’ 
Sri Tribhuwauadityadhammaraja of Pagan, namesake 
and probably immediate successor of the one mentioned 
in the Myazedi record. According to the Shwezigon 
inscription Buddha foretells that a certain ancient sage, 
the Risi Bisnu (Rsi Visnu), is to be reincarnated (after 
several intermediate adventures that are here immaterial) 
as a king of Pagan, in whose reign the land will enjoy 
a golden age of prosperity and true religion. The 
language is .so extremely eulogistic that it is, in my 
opinion, pretty evident that the inscription was set up 
during the lifetime of the king in question. The date 
when the Risi is to reappear as king is given variously 
as 1628 and 1630 “ expired” ^ after Buddha’s 'pui'inirvdna, 
the latter tigure being pi’esumably a statement in “ round 
numbers ”, the former a more exact one. The phraseology 
appears to me to be ambiguous, as the date might refer 
either to the birth of the king or his accession. But 
in anv case I think the king intended is Alauncrsithu, 
who, according to Phayre, was a grandson of his prede- 
cessor Kyanzittha, and reigned from 1085 to 1160 a.d. 

^ The original give' these dates (the second one twice over) in word.s. 
not in tigure.s. 
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(TJiese dates are presumably derived from dates in the 
Buddhist era given in Phayre's Burmese sources, and are 
not therefore necessarily (^uite accurate. Other reasons 
for doubting- their accuracy will be mentioned later on.) 
It looks, however, as if during the reign of Alauno-sithu 
some method of reckoning from some assumed pari- 
nirrui/a date was current in Burma. 

The argument can be carried a .step furthei-. I have (juite 
recently received an estampage of a newly discovered 
inscription from Prome. Tliis record, which I shall call 
Shwesandaw I (as a second inscription was found near 
by in the same pagoda precincts) is also in Tabling and 
is ei'idently ba.sed upon the Shwezigon record. Only the 
first page is available, and that too in a much dilapidated 
condition, but it embodies the same Pali ijathCi, apart from 
slight verbal variants, as the .Shwezigon inscription and 
the Tabling text goes on to tell (somewhat more concisely, 
tliougli with a few additional details not given by the 
.Shwezigon record) the same story about the prophecy. 
But what concerns us is that at the beginning, after an 
invocation, we have the following : — 

2. . . . kfil ,S[a]k[ar;ij ? ? ( ? ? d]87 3Iriga.siras [?(???] 

3. [■' ^]k [(]i[( ( ( ? f] they Sukriwar 1 1 Uttar Plui[lguni f ( ?] 

4. [ ( ? ( ? ^ bigna 1 1 ... . 

I am not sure tliat *S'«/iO/’dg is the word intended; the 
stone is badly damaged here. Tiiey is the old Tabling 
for “ day ”. In 1. 3, where I have put half a dozen marks 
of interrogation there are, I believe, amongst other things 
one or two numerals which I cannot at present make out, 
the passage being blurred. But anyhow we have in 1. 2 
a year, probablj’ of the Burmese era. Its first visible 
numeral is barely legible, but I think it is a 4, as it must 
be if the era is really the Burme.se one. The other two 
seem to me to be clearly 87. That would put the inscrip- 
tion in 112.5 A.D.. which would. I imagine, be in the reisn 
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of Alaungsithu, who is mentioned as king in Burmese 
Era 501 (1139-40 a.D.) in a Burmese inscription (lii-fcrq:)- 
tions of Pugo.n, etc., Rangoon, 1899, pp. 64-5).’^ Tlie fact 
that Shwesandaw I gives the month (± November), and 
evidently also the lunar day (though this is unfortunately 
illegible), the day of the week, Friday, the nuf^utrn, 
Uttai’a-Phalguni (as I suppose), and the lagna (illegible), 
should satisfy Dr. Fleet that this at least is a synchronous 
record.- Well, in 1. 21 seq. the prophecy says that in the 
1630th ^ year of Buddha’s religion the Risi Bi.snu is to 
come down from Brahmaloka and come into life as the 
scion of two families, one of which (that of his mother, 
I fancy, who was a princess of the Pagan royal family and 
daughter of Kyanzittha) is the Solar race {Adlcco.v:al>m)f 
The name of the other I cannot make out, as it is partly 
obliterated. The record goes on to say that he shall 

’ There are also two longer ones, in Pali, set up by the king himself, 
which apparently are parts ot one record. The second is dated in .IPS 
Burmese Era (ibid. . pp. 73-tt). 

- As I have had no experience in the verification ot Indian dates 
I submitted these particular-, to M. A. Barth, of Paris, through my 
triend JI. A. Cabaton. AI. Barth very kindly took the trouble to make 
the necessary calculations, and informs me that in the month in question, 
in ll'i.'i -\.D., the moon entered this nnksah'a after sunrise on Friday, the 
‘20th Xovember. Assuming, then, that the year is really 11‘2.5 A.n. , and 
that the months are amCintn, as in the modern Burmese reckoning, it 
would seem that there are no discrepancie.s in the legible data and that 
this is really the date of the inscription. If the era of this record is not 
the Burmese one, I know of no other likely to have been used in Burma 
at this time which would be any more compatible with Dr. Fleet's 
position. The Maka era and am- parinirrcoia era would be equallv 
objectionable. If it were the former we should (having regard to tlie 
contents of these inscriptions) have to make the numerals 1087. and 
if the latter. 1687, instead of 487. The former would work out at 
llG.i .\.D. and the revised parinirvdva era at 1144 .\.d. If it is the 
last-named or some other pariiiirrCiDa era. civUt qmixfio. Besides 
(il. Barth informs me) none of these years (except ]12o .v. D. with 
anmnta months) fulfil the given conditions of month, weekday, and 
iiak'sdfra. 

’ The original gives this date in words, not in figures. 

^ Or the famih- of the prince ‘‘ Aditsa ’’ mentioned by Phayre ( Hi.-hjrij 
of Bnnnn, p. ‘20) as a legendary ancestor of the Pagan king'. 
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become ]<.ing dltarminumja) in the city oi Pokamma, 

wliich is Arimaddanapur, i.e. Pagan. 

I draw tlie conclusion that the Shwezigon inscription, 
on which this Sliwesandaw one appears to be based, must 
be prior to November, 1125 a.d. In tluit case we liave 
three records using a Buddhist era apparentl}' before 
1150 A.H., thougli one would be enough to establish the 
point, as I)r. Fleet concedes. Surely tlie weiglit of 
e\idence is in favour of the view tliat these are con- 
temporaiy records. Of the three the Mj’azedi Talaing 
inscription appears on the whole to use the most archaic 
form of spelling, and on that ground has an additional 
claim to be considered tlie oldest of the three. I admit, 
however, that we know very little about the details of 
Talaing spelling at this period, and it .seems to have been 
^■el■y variable, so the point is hardl}’ one to be pressed. 
Still, on the facts as they .stand, I take the view that tlie 
iJyazedi inscriptions must be dated somewhere about the 
time of Kyanzittha's death. 

When we come to impiire further what that time was 
and what was the initial point assumed for the reckoning 
then in use, we are met by the e.xtraurdinary discrepancies 
of chronology which Dr. Fleet has mentioned. I have 
admitted that I am by no means sure that the 1828 of 
the Myazedi record is 108.5-6 a.d. I am not even positive 
that it represents the year of the death, and not the 
accession, of Kyanzittha, that monarch of so many irre- 
concilable dates. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, in a recent letter to 
me, has expressed the view that Kyanzittha reigned from 
1628 to 1656. It may be so. If my reading of the 
numerals in Shwesandaw I is right, it follows not onlj 
that the year 1630 of Buddhist C'ra was some time 
(I do not know how long) before 1125 a.d., but also 
(I tbink) that the king who came to the throne (or was 
reincarnated ?) in that Buddhist year (or 1628) vas 
reio-iiino- in 1125 A.D. If the 1630 (or 1628) refers to 
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Alauiiicsitlm’s birth, then Kvaiizittha niio’ht well have 
reigned to 1656 of this Buddhist era. But if it refers to 
Alaungsitliu’.s acees.sion, tlien Kyanzittha must have been 
dead in the year 1680 (or 1628), whatever years a.d. 
tlie.se may liave been. The former view seems to accord 
better both with the pliraseology of the inscriptions 
(especially Shwesandaw I) and with the circumstances of 
Alaungsithu’s birth as related in Phayre’s Hixtoi'H <>f 
Burma, p. 88, though it upsets Phayre’s chronology of 
this period. Either way, Kyanzittha must surely have 
been dead before 1125 A.D. and the Shwezigon and 
SltM-esandaw I records can hardly refer to him. But all 
this does not help us much t<) fix the initial point of 
the era. 

Having regard to the other two cases previously 
mentioned, where the initial point of the Buddhist era 
used in Burma was not the tisual 544 B.c., I think that 
the evidence is insufficient to enable us to assert that 
this era as used in Burma in the.se early days was 
identical in origin with the Ceylon one. But it is con- 
sistent with the view that a method of reckoning from 
some assumed parinirixina date had existed in Burma 
independently of the Ceylon method, and was in use 
there before 1165 A.D., but was suhseipiently .superseded 
by the Ceylon method. This conclusion seems to accord 
with the data of the inscriptions, and with the circum- 
stance that Buddhism in Burma was not in the first 
instance derived from Cejdon. Why should not the 
Burmese, at any rate fi-om Anawrahta’s time (before 
their Reformation of 11 81-2 a.d.), have used a parinirvCnui 
era, either invented by themselves or derived ultimately 
from the country from which they (or their Talaing 
teachers) originally got their religion ( 

C. 0. Blagden. 
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Ke.marks ox Mr. Blaodex's Xote 

As regarils 5Ir. Blag'den’s third is.sue. I am not prepared 
to go farther into tlie dates of Kvauzittha and other kino-s 
of Burma. Wliile interested for various reasons in the 
Burmese calendar and reekonings, I am too muc-h occupied 
with Indian topics to spare time for the details of Burmese 
liistory. 

I certainly had not separated the tirst and second issues 
in the manner in which he has now stated them. It now 
seems (1) tluit he suggests tliat there existed in Burma 
before a.d. 11(15 an independent reckoning from the death 
of Buddha which placed that event .somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of R.c. .all, hut not exactly in that year, 
and perhaps even a.s much as sixteen years earlier ; and 
(2) that he is willing to concede, or at least to think it 
Ijossible, that the reckoning which places the death exactly 
in li.r. 544 was devised in Ceylon shortly after a.d. IlUo, 
and was carried thence to Burma in the decade a.d. 117 0-80. 
and evt'utuall^- superseded the reckoning existing there. 
This latter position is all that I wish to maintain. On my 
side I shall be glad enough to grant what he claims under 
the tirst issue, when the evidence is clear : at pre.sent it is 
not so. 

Mr. Blagden has now Iirought forward two more 
Burmese in.scriptions, which contain dates in a reckoning 
from the death of Buddha, and which, he claims, were 
framed and published before A.D. 1105. 

One is a ShwezigOn Talaing in.scription containing 
a prophecy — i.e., a statement of fact put into a prophetic 
form — that a certain ancient .sage was to be reincarnated 
as a king of Pagan 1028 or 1080 years after the death 
of Buddha ; that is, in or about a.d. 1085-87. This 
inscription (it appears) is not otherwise dated, so as to 
show exactly when it was framed ; nor is it explicit as 
to the king who was the subject of the prophecy. But 
Mr. Blao-den considers it to be pretty evident that the 
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iiiscription was set up during the lifetime of the king in 
question ”, because its language is so extremely eulogistic. 
He “thinks ” that that king is Alaungsithu, for whose reign 
lie (juotes from Phayre, but with some hesitation, the period 
A.D. 1085 to 1160.^ And he says “ it looks as if during 
tlie reign of Alaungsithu .some method of reckoning from 
some assumed jxirini rrdna date was current in Burma.” 
The whole argument is purely hypothetical. 

The other is a newly discovered imscription, Shwesandawl, 
which contains the same prophecy. This inscription, again 
(it appears), is not explicit as to the king who was the 
subject of the prophecy. But it does contain its own 
date. And the question is : does this date fall before 
A.D. 1105 ? 

The details of this date, as given by Hr. Blagden, are 
the year [4]87 of the Sakkaraj or common Burmese era of 
A.D. 688, the month Migasira, the weekday Friday, and 
the nnhshiitnt Uttara-Pha[lguni]. AVith these details, the 
date has been calculated for him by M. Barth ; with the 
result (see note 2 on p. 854) that it answers to Friday, 
20 Xovembei-. A.D. 1125. And the moon certainly may be 
taken to have entered Uttara-Phalguni during the forenoon 
of that day, and the day did fall in the waning (dark) 
foi tnight of the Burme.se Aligasira, Sakkaraj 487. 

But it is not easy to see how any .safe conclusion, in any 
direction, can be based on a date the available details of 
which are as problematical as they are in this case. The 
tigures 87 seem tolerably certain. But the figure for the 
century is not certain ; nor even the name of the era : as 
regards the era Mr. Blagden says : — “ I am not sure that 
Sakardj is the word intended : as regards the figure for 
the century he says : — “ I think it is a 4, as it must be if 
the era is really the Burme.se one.” These are somewhat 

' With the.se figures, this king’s reign coveretl from at least one point 
of view that of his grandfather Kyanzittha : another problem in Burmese 
history. 
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dubious grounds for rixiiig the year as Sakkaraj 487. 
And the fixing of it is really based on the point (see 
note 2 on p. 854) that, in view of other possibilities 
whic-h presented theni.selves to Mr. Blagden, M. Barth 
examined the date for the year 1087 of the Saka era of 
A.D. 78 and the j’ear 1087 of the era of B.C. 544, as well 
as for the Sakkaraj year 487, and found that onlj" in the 
last year could he place the moon in ITttara-Phalguni on 
a Friday in Migasira. 

But, if we might take the century as 10 or 10. instead of 
4, if we could thereby get a suitable result in some other 
reckoning, why may we not read it as 5 or some sub- 
seijuent figure even if the year is a year of the Sakkaraj 
era '' And is even the name of the nuLvhuti'a certain ' 
ifr. Blagden has marked it as Uttai’a-Pha[lguni] ; 
indicating that the syllables hjv.'ni are either illegible or 
seriously damaged so as to be (jue.stionable. And a very 
essential item, the specification of the lunar day, is illegible. 
Also, as regards the fortnight, the position of the h which 
ilr. Blagden has deciphered may indicate the 

M'axing (bright) fortnight, rather than kCda, the waning 
fortnight. But, if the fortnight should be the waxing 
fortnight, the nabdiutra cannot be stated as Uttara- 
Phalguni, unless the record nnikes a gross mistake : the 
moon can never be in Uttara-Phalguni in the waxing 
fortnight of iligasira. Perhaps the iKikshatm might be 
taken as Uttara-Bha[drapada] ? 

When all or practically all the details of a Burmese, 
Hindu, etc., date are certain, we can determine whether 
that date was or was not correctly recorded ; and then, if it 
is found correct, we can go on to see what may be proved 
by means of it. But we cannot, to any good end, take 
a seriously imperfect date (which this one is), make 
speculative calculations, complete the reading on a selected 
result which suits what we want, and then build up 
historical conclusions on that reading. We must have 
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cl bettei- date tluiii this one, to servo as a basis for deciding 
that tlie Burmese had a reckoning from the death of 
Buddlia in use liefore a.J). 1165. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Notes ox the 3Iahavamsa 

In prejjaring a translation of the Mahavamsa I came, in 
a few case.s, to results which require a slight emendation 
of the text as given in my edition of lOOS. First 
I beg to correct a few niisprint.s, viz., ■•<(i in</Iiilti in (1. 74) 
into jiiiii.Kirniiiijii.inii (2. 30) into 'siimui/iunu 

7'iijii iijjii ijii (o. 47) into riij \ Ciiiii pvi ril (17. 35) into 
dndp^ . 

The correct form of the doubtful word in 23. 11 and 
35. 11, which puzzled me .so much, and which 1 hesitatingly 
spelt xnhodda, has been happily found by Dines Andersen 
(on a postcard written to me, dated Copenhagen,. September 8, 
1909). It is, no doubt, nahodha = Skr. xfihixllni (BR. s.\'. : 
Maim, ix, 270). Andersen quotes a passage from Dhamma- 
pala's Commentary on the Therigathas, where the same 
word occurs in its genuine form: Sadfhul'nni nriiiin nirinn 
mliodliiAin ijahetcCi (Pischel, Ting. p. 184-"). In the M.S.S. 
of the Mali, the word is badly corrupted, and neither 
Tumour, nor Sumangala and Batuwantudawe, nor I, 
came to the right emendation. The short notice on the 
word in my edition (p. 356) must, therefore, be changed 
into “ saJiodJiuiii gunliCdi (coraiu, etc.) = Ti. sadnihJiu n- 
dcdxan f/’ (Mali. 23. ii, 35. ii), means ‘to catch (a thief, etc.) 
too-ether with the .stolen (goods)’. Cf. Skr. xahodhu/’. 
Se°e JPTS., 1910, p. 137. 

On p. 355, 1. 29, I beg to in.sert the words “ Sum. Vil. 
1. 80^° on” before the quotation “ Dighanik. 1. 1. 10”. 

In 4. 30 I now prefer to read fampahkJi.aga.hiin instead 
of °gahl. Cf. Introd., p. xxvi. There can be no doubt 
that the pa.ssage alludes to Cullav. xii, 2. 3, where we are 
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told that tile yoniiy monk Uttara, Rovata’s iipattliaka, 
accepted tlie presents refused by his master, and went 
over to tlie party of the V;Tjjian monks. He was, on 
account of tliat, dismissed by the Thera. It is now 
also easily intelliu-ible how the word xis.cniii could be 
interpolat(‘d. 

In 5. 61, I think the comma must be put after 
so that j/iifo in Ki) 2 » I ttld'.-: I niol'klid in forms a eonnectino 
sentence. 

A more important pa.ssagv is -I. 169—70. Here the 
punctuation in the text of my edition is really misleading. 
The correct translation is : '■ The nephew of the king, the 
renowned Aggibrahma. was the husband of the king’s 
daughter Sainghamitta : her and his son was named 
Sumana. He (i.e. Aggibrahma) also, having obtained 
the king’s permission, was ordained together with tin- 
sub-king." A comma must be put after ,mmUiO. and 
a full stop after ndmuto (o. 170h). According to the 
text, as punctuated in my edition, one might refer the 
pronoun so in 170e to Sumana and not to Aggibrahma. 
which would he nonsense. 

WiLH. Geiger. 


The Trax.slatiox of the tek.m “ Bhagavax ’ 

The contribution on this topic b}' Dr. G. A. Grierson 
in JRAS., Jaimaiy, 1910, pp. 159-62, is a good attempt 
made to approach the sense of the term Bhagaviln (or 
Bhagavat), and then to rind the nearest English word 
for it. 

The term Bhagavan is an ancient one, which may be 
found in the Upaiiisads. iiiid traceable further back to 
the ’\Tdic deity Bhaga. And ixccording to a grammatical 
rule, “ vat ’’ can take the place of “ mat ", so that 
Bhaga??jan becomes Bhagaran. 

The intention of the Visnu-Purana, YI, v. 69 ft’., is to 
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explain the ancient Mantra, the Dcndarnksa/rt, containing- 
both the terms Bhagavan and Vasudeva, the latter being 
traceable to the Yisnu-Gayatri of tlie NdrCiya nam in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad. In this explanation the Yisnu-Purana 
takes up Bhugurdn first and then Vas^ideua. Bhagardn, 
according to the defitiition contained in the verse 79 — 

Jl'iuiia-mldl-huhi.isvaryii- I'lryuztejdyiisy aie><oiah. | 

Bliiigdj'itr-cJinhdu-vrieydni vinCt heyair gitnadihli'd/ |] 

is ■■ He who is full of auspicious qualities and devoid of 
inauspicious ones That this conception of God is not 
a later one, enunciated by the Bhagavata school, but is 
the oldest \'aidic conception, may be learnt from what 
is called the Ubhayd-l i i/gn-’dhih.n’aiju. in the Brahma- 
Sutras. extending over III, ii, 11, beginning Mu ■dhntKdb’pi, 
to III, ii, 2o. The word cannot therefore mean merely 
■'blissful’', ([uallfied subjectively (JRAS., 1910, p. 160). 
(jr merely '■ holy ”, for either of these terms give but 
a part connotation of the word. '■ Blessed ” would be 
better, if it may be xindei-stood as an abbreviation for 
■■ blessed-cjualitied ”, The word “ Adorable ” only draws 
(jut the root-sense, but completely ignores the contents 
(jf the definition as given in the Yisnu-Purana, verse 79 
{■■<upnj). Parenthetically, the words “used in worship” 
on p. 161 ought to be “used for others than Bhagavan 
for mere courtesy ”, I would therefore suggest the 
following terms with which to translate Bhagavan : 
"Ble-ssed,” “Excellent,” “Best,” “Perfect,” “Glorious,” and 
perhaps “ Lord I would leave to my English friends 
to weigh the different connotations these several terms 
carry in their lexicon, and choose the best. 

Referring to the term Vdsicdeixi, it is often confounded 
with the son of Yasudeva (Krsna), but read the several 
connotations of it in the Sahasra-nama-bhasya. Similarly, 
Kiyiidya Devakl-putrdya, of Chandogya-Upanisad, III, 
xvii, 6, is by some confounded with Krsna, the son of 
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VasuclevTi.^ 8ri Madlivacaiya, in his conmientaiy on this 
UpaTiisad, explains tliis clearly. There is also a Krsna 
a^^ain in the NCirrhijoiviin of the Taittiriya - Upanisad. 
This is. again, not to be confounded with Krsna, the .son 
of Vasndeva. 

A. Govixdacarva Svami. 

VkdA'(tRjiam. Mym»rk (S. India). 

Ff hr^inrif 7 , 1010 , 


The Trax.slatiox of the term ” Bhagavat ’ 

Dr. George A. Grierson has an interesting note on the 
correct rendering of the term " Bhagavat ’’ as understood 
by the Bhngavatas. He suggi-sts that it should be 
rendered by "Adokable" to expre.ss the full connotation 
of the tiTiu. Certainly many -wottkl think tliat it is 
a fairly accurate rendering. But tlie present n-riter is of 
opinion tliat if we are t<i be .still more accurate -we mu.st 
find out some wa.ird which would cover its full .signification, 
and which tvould do full justice to its history. Such 
a rendering would convey all the ideas which underlie its 
employment in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 

As Dr. (irierson has very lucidly .set forth in his highly 
interesting paper, “ The Monotheistic Religion of Ancient 
India,” at the Congress of Religions, Oxford, September, 
1908 (Iiiiprrliil <(nd A'^infic Quarterbj Rprbu', 1909, 
pp. 115-26), on the authority of Drs. Bhandarkar, Garbe,' 
and Barnett, the Bhagavata sect ha.s a very old alliance 
with the Saiikhya-yoga philo.sophy, and has therefore 
borrowed many important philosophical ideas from that 
old school of philosophy. M’hich originated in the ITpani- 
sads and prevailed in the Puranas. Much of the 
phraseology of the Bhagavata philosophy is identical with 
that in the Sankhya-yoga sy.stem. MT* shall see that the 
term “ Bhagavat ” mtss also primarily a term belonging to 

* Vide J). 3, Dr. ( iriei'soii's “ Xfirayaniyam " llndian A/dtqiuiri/, 1909). 
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the Yoga S?a8ti-a. In the Bhasya on tlic Yo'jaxutru , iii, 45, 
we find the expression ^ ^ I 

I fTm ^4^5 

(Balarama’s ed. of the YoyndtirkDUi, p. 259,11. 3-6). Now 
Vacaspatiinisra does not paraphrase , but 

paraphrases by (Balaramas 

ed., p. 259, I. 18). This gives us a clue to the original 
sense of the term “ Bhagavat 

That Vacaspatiinisra has veiy accurately rendered the 
term -siddha b\' ‘ Bhagavat". and that his rendering has 
the approval of the Bhagavatas, is shown by the two 
important stanzas from the YYtiii-purri )i<i — 

i 

»T3T II (vi, 5, 74) 

and 

fw ii (vi, 5, 79). 

The gist of the conception of “ Bhagavat ” by the 
Bhagavatas can be therefore briefly expressed by ^*n^rT 
TfW < ♦?! ?eI 1 been 

happily phrased by Ramfmuja in his >S'/vb/((.7s)/u on the first 
sutra of the Vedanta (p. 102, 1. 6, Abliyahkarasastrin's ed. 
of the Gidus^rdrl). Ramanuja is never tired of repeating 
this and several similar terms M’hen speaking of Brahman. 
The long epithets that are found to rpialify WW 
like 

forth, at the beginning of Ramanuja’s coinmentaiy on the 
BliarjavadgitOj, is nothing but an ainplitication of the same 
idea. Hence, if M'e are to indicate in one \vord the idea 
of “ Bhagavat ’ in the light of Yoga and Bhiigavata 
philosophy about the .Supreme Being. \ve cannot do better 

' But the other editions at lea..t read ^ net ; — Ed. 
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than render it by “ PERFECT This word does, I tliink, 
accurately express the idea as conveyed by the Yoga 
ecpiivaleiit 1%^ and by the Bhagavata expression 

Tile etymology of the word " Bhagavat ’ points to the 
same conclusion. is derived from hliaj, to divide, ” 

■■ to distribute,” and therefore means “ a share ", ” tvhat 
falls to one s lot Tliat hhiujo means ” merit ” or 
■■([uality ’ can be seen from the word mhluKja, meaning 

beautiful If U'c understand the possessive in 

the sense of then ■ Bliagavat tvould mean ‘‘one 

endowed tvith praiseM'orthy qualities or attributes 
■■ Bhagavat ' can therefore easily mean •• endou'ed with 
all good attributes (and nothing else) In short, it can 
mean “ a perfect being ", M'hicli is also the sense of .su?J/(c(. 

In the Cpanisads tve find the word used as an epithet 
or a term of address to a spiritual teacher, e.g. 

I WfrfH I (Tdittlrli/d 

Uj)(i/uisud.BIi)yv.v(j.lll),orto great adepts in spiritual science, 
e.g. 

II {Chandoijija Upitnisud, i, 
II, tir.st passage). The rendering “perfect"’ can well tit 
ill here. 

It Avill not be uninteresting to note the uses of this 
word by Yhcaspati, the author of the Yogahliusya, and his 
commentator, held in the BarvudarM'iMSdinijridui. to be 
an authority in the Yoga d( irsoiiu. I have noted down the 
pages and lines of the excellent edition of the YogidYiCimjii 
by Udiisina Balarama. In the following I should be 
supposed to refer to Yacaspati's commentary as having 
its own numbering of lines independent of the numbering 
of the lines in the YogidjliCi^yn. 

“ Bhagavat "’ is an epithet of Patanjali in Yacaspati on 
i, 1 (p. d, 1. 1) : ii. 46 (p. 185, 1. 12). In Yaca.spati on ii, 18 

‘ Tlii.'5 seein-^ (questionable. — E d. 
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(p. 128, 1. 2) it qualifies the Yogabhasyakara. In Yacaspati 
on iv, 30 (p. 314, 1. 4) it qualifies AksapMa or Gotaina, the 
expounder of the Nj’aya philosophy. In Yacaspati on ii, 35 
(p. 180, 1. 8) and on ii, 36 (p. 180, 1. 5) it qualifies ijngl 
understood. In Yacaspati on iii, 51 (p. 266, 1. 7) and on 
iv, 22 (p. 306, 1. 14) “ Bhagavat ” qualifies 

i.e. “ a i/ogin who is living like a mortal 
apparentlj’, although really emancipated, and who is 
wearing his last bod)’ ”. In Yacaspati on ii, 15 (p. 133. 
1. 5) “Bhagavat” qualifies the author of the Gitd., who is 
called in the la.st stanai of the BJuifiu fadgitii , other- 

wise styled Yogamstra. In \'acaspati on i, 24 (p. 56, 1. 11: 
p. 57, 1. 3 ; p. 58, 1. 10), on i, 26 (p. 63, 1. 1), on i, 27 (p. 64. 
1. 11), on i, 38 (p. 83, 1. 12), on iii, 1 (p. 194, 1. 12), on iii, 6 
(p. 197, 1. 7), and on iii, 45 (p. 259, 1. 12), “Bhagavat” 
is an epithet of or “ God ”. The Yogahlid^ya always 
uses for God (see i, 24; i, 26 ; i, 27, etc.), and only 
in commenting on iii, 45 has it used the word as an 

equivalent to God. 

From Yacaspati’s u.se of the term “Bhagavat” it appears 
that it is possible to trace the history of the word. First 
it Avas u.sed of great spiritual teachers and inquirei’s, as we 
find in the Upanisad. TJien it came to be used as an 
epithet to those persons who had ac(juired spiritual powers. 
Then it came to be used of the emancipated souls, and 
then of God. The last sense is seen clearly in the use of 
the term for Buddha, the great teacher of Buddhistic- 
faith. “ Bhagavat ” has come to be used as equivalent for 
Buddha, and this shows that the rendering “ Perfect ” suits 
very Avell here also, for Buddha means “ the enlightened 
one ”. It is quite true that in the Bhagavata scriptures 
“Bhagavat” can very well tie translated by “Adorable”, 
but then that rendering Avould be good in that limited 
sphere alone, while “ Perfect ” is applicable everywhere. 
“ Adorability ” is only a corollary to the idea of 
“ Perfection ”. It can easily be seen that this idea of 
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perfection is in the case of God the main idea in Ihj^a 
and Bhagavata scriptures, if we compare the Yoga ideas of 
God as given in the Yo(jahha^ijii on the Sutras, i, 24-8, and 
as expressed very concisely by the term in 

on iii, 45 (p. 259), with the ideas about God at the opening 
of Ramanuja’s Blia^na on the Gltd. This cumulative 
evidence makes it quite clear that “ Bhagavat ” means 
“• Perfect ” even according to the Bhagavatas, who are 
followers of Bhagavat ( = Krisna) called at tlie 

end of the GTin itself. 

Y. V. SovANi, M.A. 

AIeekct CeELK(;h. 
ilarrh ;H, 


Mahismati, the Kaveri. and IMaheswar 
A few remarks may be ottered in support of l)r. P'leet’s 
article on llahishamandala and Mahishmati (p. 425 (nde). 

In the earliest times Mahismati was the capital of 
a vigorous kingdom, comprising a large .stretch of the 
Narbada valle}', and continued to be so till the great 
battle between the Panclavas and Kauravas.^ At some 
later period it fell under and within Avanti, as shown by 
the passage cited by Dr. Fleet (p. 447) from the Digha- 
Nikaya and the statement in the late Tirtha-yatra-parvan 
that the Narmada was among the Avantis.- Its absorption 
into Avanti would ha^-e lowered its position, and no doubt 
led to its extinction ; thus it is not mentioned (as far as 
I know) in the Narmada-mahatmyas in the Puranas. 
Such was its position in Kalidasa’s time, and his description 
of it and its king in the Raghuvaiiisa, which Dr. Fleet 
quotes (p. 444), shows incidentally that in portraying 
ancient times he did not follow the political geography of 
his day, but threw his mind back into ancient conditions 
with very considerable antiquarian knowledge. 

1 The authorities are cited at pp. 3.")-6 anft, and .TRAS., lOOS. j). 31;}. 

“ jSIBli., iii, 8354-0, 
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Dr. Fleet further sa^’.s (p. 442, note 7 ), •' the Indian Atla.s 
shows a • Cavery K.’ flowing into the Narbada from tlie 
south about a mile above the place which really is 
Mahi.shmati,” that i.s, Mandhata. There were two 
Kaveris, as mentioned expressly in the Matsya Purana, 
namely, the large river in the south and a second northern 
Ktiveri.^ This second Kilveri was a well-known tributary 
of the Narmada, and its confluence was a famous tirtha 
called Kaveri-.sangama, which is generally ('xtolled in tlie 
Narmada-mahatmya.s. It is described almost in the same 
terms in the Matsi/n and Padmur They say — The junction 
of the Kfi^'eri and Narmtrda i.s famed tliroughout the world ; 
it de.stroy.s all sin ; one should bathe tliere because the 
Kaveri is very sacred and the Narmada is a great river; 
whatever beneflt a man may gain between the Ganges and 
Yamuna (that i.s, at Prayaga), the same accrues to him 
when he bathes at the Kaveri-sahgama ; he obtains at the 
Kaveri-sahgama merit wliich destroys all sin. The Kwrhin 
also notices two Kaveris, the southern river flrst,'* and then 
this .stream thu.s — The famous river Kaveri de.stro^'s guilt ; 
one should bathe and wor.sliip Siva there ; at its confluence 
with the Narmada one i.s exalted in Rudra’s world.* The 
mentions the “.sacred Kaveri-sahgama”, which i.s 
probably the same tirtha, thougli the reference is so brief 
that one cannot be sure it may not refer to the southern 
Kaveri. 

A suggestion may be made I'egaixling the claim of 
Maheswar to be ^lahisnuiti. In the Narmada-mahatmyas 
Maldsmati is not alluded to, because no doubt it had fallen 
into ruin and oblivion *' ; the Kaveri-sahgama (which is 
close to it) is highly extolled ; and Mahesvara-sthana is 
mentioned, not as having any connexion with Mahismati, 

' Hi and H-t. 

- Anandasrama ed., ISO ; Calc, ed., ISS. Puihim, i, IS. Its 

sanctity i.s supported there with a legend about Kuvera. 

' ii. jy, hi and 22. ■' ii, SO. 40-1. ’ Ih!. 3. 

'' See Hunter, Imp. (!az., “ Alaudhata.'’ 
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but as tile place where .Siva devised how to destroy 
Tripura and where he tixed (or stayed) his arrowd We 
see then that, when these niahatmyas were composed, 
Mahismati (Mandhata) had been i'oru-otten locally and 
Mahesvara claimed sanctity only on the ground of a brief 
legendary connexion with .''iva. We may well conjecture, 
therefore, that the brahmans of Maheswar, finding after- 
wards that the ancient glory of Mahismati was not located 
at or utilized by any place on the Xarbadfi. claimed it for 
their town on the strength of a similarity in the two 
names, and in the absence of any counter - claimant 
succeeded in appropriating it. 

Mahi.'^a-maiulala appears to be a Buddhist appellation. 
It does not (as far as I know) occur in the Epics or 
Puranas, nor is it mentioned in Monier -Williams’ or 
Bdhtlingk and Roth's Dictionary. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


The ( rEXCnVE-ACCUSATIVE IX IXDEAX Verxacclar.s 

Mr. Lesny’s note (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for April) 
on the Use of the genitive for the accusative in Marathi 
will interest students of other vernaculars. His explana- 
tion is that the genitive is used in the case of living 
beings to avoid ambiguity, where there is no special 
termination to distinguish nominative from accusative. 
In Bengali the ambiguity only arises in the case of inanl- 
nvitfi things, since living things have a dative-accusative 
termination in -ks. In u.sing the double accusative, this 
ambiguity is avoided by boldly giving the accusatival 
termination to the (inanimate) direct object. For in.stance, 
"tini ratri-ke din, din-ke latri karite paren ’ (he can make 
night day, and day night). 

‘ Mat^ya, Anandrisramii ed., iXX, 1-2 and 82 (Calc, ed., AS'/'). Padma, 
i, 13 1-2 and 71. Tliese two account.- are vei y clo..ely alike. The woid 
t-fhana i,-. noteworthy and significant. It couhl hardly be applied to an 
ancient city, but lather suggests a new place. 


JRAS. 1910. 


o6 
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But (and this is my excuse for writing) the genitive is 
often used in poetry and in common talk for the dative 
or accusative of pluial nouns signifying rational beings. 
Tlius, it is permissible to sa}' “ ai balak-der dao ” (give to 
those boys ), or “ yahara e ka j kariyache, tahader mara ’ 
(chastise those who have done these things). 

In the singular number, an alternative to tlie dative- 
accusative termination in -]:e is used. This only ditfers 
from the genitive in form in liaving an -e added to it. 
Thus, in familiar talk, you may say “ amri-re dao " for 
“ama-ke dao” (give to me), (jr *• tini ama-re dekhilen ” (lie 
saw me), for tini ama-ke dekliilen '. 

Tlicre can be here no question of asoiding ambiguity. 
May I make the purely tentative suggestion tliat the 
original termination for genitive, dative, and accusative 
was that which is now reserved for the genitive, and that 
the which now marks dative and accu.sative, was 

borrowed '( In Kachari (a Tibeto - Burmese language 
which was once the native tongue of many who now 
speak Bengali or Assame.se) the genitive in -nl occurs in 
cognate dialects which have not come into contact with 
Indo-European languages, whereas the Kachari dative- 
accusative in -ho or -k](0 was probablj' borrowed. 

Generally, the case terminations are used by Bengalis in 
a way that seems somewhat loose to the European, a fact 
that adds to the idiomatic flexibility and pictures! |ueue.s.s 
of their language. This too may be due to borrowing. 

J. D. A. 


Genitive-Accusative ” Con.stkuction in Maiuvitii 
In support of Professor Thomson's theory as regards 
the origin of the genitive construction, I)r. Lesny has 
quoted a few sentences from Marathi reading-books and 
shown that the construction in que.stion has been “ the 
outcome of nothing else than a desire to avoid ambiguit}' 
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Dr. Lesny seeiii.s to have niisunderstood the Marathi con- 
struction, which he calls the genitive-accusative. There 
is no genitive construction in Marathi, and the rule, too, 
quoted by him from the Rev. G. R. Xavalkar’s grammar, 
regarding- the use of what he (Dr. Lesny) calls the genitive 
case with reference to li\ ing beings, is not accurate. 

As in Sanskrit, there are seven distinct cases in 
.Marathi. Some terminations have been taken, it seems, 
fi'om IMaharastri, the parent dialect, and others from 
Sanskrit and other sources. The accusative terminations 
are, really, If in the .singular and 

in the plural, i.e. identical with those of the datix e, and 
they luwe to be distinguished from them by their use 
in the sentence. Thu.s, in the sentences (1) STT 

and (2) % the first form, i« in the 

accusative because it is the object of : the second 

form, is in the dative because is the object. 

On some occasions the terminations of the accusative 
are not u.sed (as in the case of inanimate objects), but 
not always. The Re\'. G. R. Navalkar has departed 
from the older grammarians in giving the rule (quoted 
b}- Dr. Le.snj- about the use of the inflected accusative 
(which Dr. Lesny calls genitive) with reference to the 
living objects. That rule is inaccurate. We can say either 
WT or xff-si; In the case of inanimate 

objects also we fre(|uently find the supposed rule violated. 
Thus— 

I wNr I 

^ I II 

“ At that time (i.e. when the supreme unity of Atman 
and Brahman is realized) who retains (lit. protects) the 
.sleep of false knowledge together with the dream of the 
world Then (lit. where) the night of ignorance (?rr?rD 
undoubtedly does not exist.’ 
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Here tlioiigli an inaniiiiate object, is used in the 

inflected accusative. 

:5r?n i 

^ I ii r^m). 

■‘ The man M’ho.se mind (lit. the mind of M hich man) 
ignorance and pride have left, as chmds lea\e the sky 
after rain.'’ 

Here, in the .same verse, the verbs and 

WlTTTfT ;i;overn the inanimate objects and ^cfiUrffT , 
one in the uninflected and the other in the inflected 
accusative. Such instance.s, both in ancient and in modern 
Marathi, are common, though in .some cases the inflected 
accusative gives a difl'erent meaning or makes it ambiguous. 
As, for instance, rft *ITTfft=“he kills a tiger ’, 

but ambiguous. It may mean either 

“ he kills Rama ’ or “ he beats Rama ', more often the 
latter. Here the diti'erence in meaning is due most 
probably to the association of ideas. The idea of “ killing 
goes well with the idea of “ tiger ”, but not so v'ell M'ith 
the idea of “ Rilnia ”. Thus it is clear that no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down as to the use of the inflected 
and uninflected accusative case. 

As regards the genitive proper in Marathi, ive have 
the termination ki the singular and ^ with a nasal 
on the preceding syllable in the plural, which is mo.st 
probably derived from the Sanskrit the intermediate 
staoe beino- ar, ivhich is found both in Maharastri and in 
Marathi (as in The terminations of the inflected 

accusative, •PT, are derived by the Rev. G. R. Xavalkar 
(whom Dr. Lesny has followed) from the Sanskrit and 
•ffjp. But the remaining two terminations and "pf 
cannot thus be deri\'ed from any Sanskrit terminations. 
The termination ^ has come from the postposition 
and so ^ also might have come from another postposition 
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which does appear in that sense very frequently^ 
Perhaps this ^ has nothing to do with the Sanskrit 
from which we have ^ and ^ tlirough Maharastrl. There 
is also another and better derivation possible. The 
ditterence between the singular and plural terminations 
in Marathi is of a nasal in most cases. Thus '^T'*11^T= cf 
Rama ’ and = ‘‘ of Ramas". Xow the accusative 

plural termination, which was originally ntnx in 

Sanskrit, was probablj’ modified and taken into Marathi 
as iiim ) or ^ with a nasal on the preceding syllable. 

Thus, from we get tis the accusative plural, from 

which by simply dropping the nasal we get the singular 
form As regards the omission of terminatioiu 

altogether, or, in other words, the uninflected accusatiw. 
the parallel in Sanskrit pointed out by the Rev. G. R. 
Xavalkar and other grammarians in the neuter nouns 
like and is a good one, and the only thing that 
can be .said about it is that the influence had no universal 
etfect in ilarathL Thus, as far back as we can go, from 
the time of in the thirteenth century to this day, 

Marathi does not betray any genitive construction as is 
mentioned by Dr. Lesn^v 

T. K. Laduu. 

Jinii I, IftlU. 


Hi/T WITH THE Accusative 

In eontiimation of the view which I have expre-ssed- as to 
the apparent cases in which the root bkil is construed with 
the accusative, it may be worth while to quote a few cases 
which illustrate the view of the construction as really 
nominative. In the ^uAapatlia BrilJaiunia it is .said; 
•yoiio hJiamti jjd erain ridvi^n ndhatfi/, '’he becomes 

' [These etymologie' .seem douhtfiil. A^ regards the general question 
it is perhaps worth nhile to remark that the “genitive" in question is 
-HtjHtactimih/ a dative ; seethe Linguistic .Survey, vol. vii, p. 24. — F.W.T.] 
- .IRAS., 1910, p. ->2.). ‘ li, 2, :l, 1 : iv. 2, 4. 9. etc. 
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glorious who knowing thus, ’ etc. That yuJas is a nomina- 
tive. the abstract for tlie concrete, seems to me certain, 
and the probability is increased by the fact that the 
Kanva I’ecen.sion ^ in one place has yaAn'^cl for 
Then, again, the same work - has j/dAih s-ijn inn. where an 
accusative is impossible. 

^ly view is also contirmed by the fact tliat it is the 
view taken, without recognition of any po.ssible alternative, 
by Geldner.-' He cites as a parallel to a pas.sage in the 
AdidpuflaL HralundiidA (njdia ]di. va i /di/dfi' yn 'ut i) 
a verse of the Atlddn'd Ofdd ' : <( iKi.iaifydni d'prd.tUtd.ni 
yad di^rai It is true that Ludwig 'Gind Whitney' alike 
amend dsmi to ddini, but I <lo not think that this is 
either desirable or necessary. 

A. Berrieoale KeITJ!. 


Another Parallel to the .Storv of Can])r.\h.a.sa 

The Jaina versiim of the story of Candrahasa will be 
found in my translation of the Kdfhakdcn (Oriental 
Tran.slation Fund, New Series ({>)). In the note on p. 172 
I have given one or two parallels, and referred to my 
paper in the Indian Aidiyiun-y for Julj', 1881 (vol. .x, 
pp. 190-1). Dr. Gaster seems to be aware that the 
story of Fulgentius is found in the KidhCh Sard Sdijara 
of Somadeva. In this connexion I may perhaps be 
permitted to refer to the note in vol. i of my tran.slation, 
p. 102, and to a supplementary note on p. 630 of vol. ii. 

C. H. Tawnev. 


Originality in Mcghal Painting 

We tind the following .statements made by well-known 
writers, some of whom perhaps merely echo each other ; 

' Eggeliug, SEE. xxvi, 303, n. .3. - xiv, 1, 1, 3. 

■' VaU'chf. Studdat, iii, 133, n. 2. * i, 7. •>, 1. vi, 117 1. 

•’ Dir liiijridu, lii, 444. ' Translation of the Atharvaveda, p. 36G. 
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The Mughal paintings are merely debased Persian ” ^ ; 
“ Persian painting dies iuvay in India ’ - ; “ except as 
regards the costume of the persons represented, they have 
nothing to do with Indian art. All are purely Persian.” ^ 
Another writer, after quoting a passage from the Ain-i- 
Akhari. remark.s : -‘This interesting passage pi-oves that 
the Mughal school of painting was inspired by European 
as well as Persian models. The comprehensiveness of the 
scheme of colour in the Fatehpur Sikri frescoes is clearly 
a result of the study of European art. Although the 
imitative Hindus attained conspicuous skill in the assimila- 
tion of foreign methods, no genuine school of painting was 
founded b}' Akbar's well-meant ettbrts. India has never 
produced an artist of original genius in either painting 
or sculpture.” ^ 

One would scarcely have thought that the very last 
words of the quotation, which is stated to prove foreign 
inspiration, were these : “ This is especially true of the 
Hindus ; their pictures .surpass our conceptions of things. 
Few indeed in the whole world are equal to them.” 
Mr. Havell, on the other hand, somewhat depreciates 
Persian painting, and considers that the Mughal style 
shows that the true spirit of Indian art triumphed over 
the stitthess and manneri.sms of contemporary Persian 
schools.® 

A just critique of the Indian painting is due to 
M. Gaston Migeon : “ The Indian painters strove to express 
something individual, tending to approach painting rather 
than illumination. . . . Everywhere the landscapes, pene- 
trated by a quite modern feeling for nature, present to us 
beautiful representations of light. In other cases the 

' Roger Fry, Qunrhrly Strku-, January, 1910. 

- L. Binyon, Paiiifiii;/ in tht- Far Ea-t, p. I.IS. 

‘ Maindron, L'Arf Iiiditn, ]). l.'iL In Frilley's L'lndt the Mughal 
paintings are frankly labelled “ Miniatures Persanes” ! 

■* Vincent Smith, Imptria! <luztltti-r, ii, 131. 

“ Havell, Indian Scu/pItirK and Paintimj. p. 190. 
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artist lias studied the iiiiinaii hg’ure, to produce a portrait : 
the keenness of liis observation, tlie luasteiy of Ids 
drawing, tlie firm line so well adapted to emphasi/'e the 
special characteristics of a fig-uro, have combined to 
produce works which equal the most beautiful miniatures 
of our Western schools.’’ ^ 

In diseussing- the orig-inality of Mugdial painting', it is 
easy to see a parallel in the question of originality in 
Mughal culture as a whole. Everyone knows that Mughal 
culture exhibits a combinatiim of Persian and Indian 
elements. Yet the now too rare tt’pe of cultivated mind, 
exemplified in Akbar himself, nouiished alike by the 
streams of Per.sian and Indian religious thought, romance, 
and art, was as truly original as could tvell be looked for. 
Akbar’s g-euiirs consisted not in his opposition to the real 
spirit of the age, but in the fact that he embodied in 
himself its highe.st ideals and more or less unconscious 
tendencies, dex'eloped to their fulle.st extent. The mind 
of the age which found its truest expression in such 
a man was essentially synthetic, and not merely eclectic. 
In other words, its culture is original, inasmuch as it 
expresses its own character. To take a specific parallel, 
We find that in the time of Akbar there came into being 
a new architecture, combining two completely diti’erent 
sWles, to produce what has been called an “ improved 
third style and this ai'chitecture, as remarked by 
Yon Garbe, is “ entirely original It is exactly the 
same with painting ; the style of the Mughal miniatures 
is a new style, whether improved or not may be a matter 
of opinion, but certainly original. 

At the same time it must be recognized that this new 
.style was not fully evolved in the time of Akbar himself. 
Scarcely one of Akbar’s own painters produced any work 

^ Migeon. UArf ii, 56. 

^ A. Muller, Der im Morgen- nnd Ahnnflhtud. li, 386. 

" Von (iarbe, Akhar. Emperor of India, p, 25. 
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of veal importance, becaiihe of tin- very fact that tliej' 
were so largely occupied in imitating Persian mannerisms. 
IMnghal painting as an independent style belongs to the 
seventeenth and not to the sixteenth century. The true 
IMnghal style developed very rapidly after about 1600 A.n. 
The term '■ Indo-Persian " is onlt" proporlj' applicable to the 
early Mughal style ; it does not righth'' describe the later 
Mughal work, still le.ss the painting of the Rajput schools. 

I take it that originality in art means that the said art 
is an organic development, not superimposed as a mere 
fashion ; that it is essentiallj' a product of its own time 
and place : and that it expresses without affectation the 
real thoughts and feeling.s of its producers. Excellence 
in art means a capacity for giving noble and definite 
expression to whatever passion informs a given image 
(eveiy work of the imagination is an "image”), and has 
nothing to do with science, tis of perspective or proportion, 
except in so far as these contribute directly to the end in 
view. And style, as in literature. " is the man himself.” 
or, in traditional art, the race. " L'art. mes enfants, c'est 
d’etre ahsolument soi-meme.’ Judged by these standards, 
originalit}’ and greatness cannot be denied to JIughal 
paintings. 

It is difficult to understand tlie position of those who 
are unable to distinguish between Indian and Persian 
work. Tj'pical examples of each style at least are easily 
recognized. It is rarely a matter of doubt as to whether 
a (^iven drawine has been executed in India or in Persia. 
It is by comparing a large number of examples of Indian 
work with a large number of examples of pui'ely Persian 
drawhm' that one can best gatlier what the fully developed 
Jlughal style owes to Per.sian (and Central Asian), and 
what is due to indigenous, tradition. That this lias not 
hitherto been done is shown by the fact that in most 
collections the Indian di-awings are described as Persian. 
The indigenous element in Jfughal painting and the work 
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of coutemporary Hindu schools afford the best evidence 
available as to the character of Indian paintino- in pre- 
Mughal times. 

A vital interest in contemporary life, and a renewed 
and intimate study of nature, alike in the drawing of 
human beings, animals, flowers, ^^nd landscape, distinguish 
the Mughal from the moi-e formal Persian style. The 
Mughal art has less mannerism and is more directly 
concerned with the e.xpres.sion of character than the 
Persian. This applies as mucli to the drawing of animals 
as to the representation of human beings ; in Persian art 
the wild animals are rarely .sympathetically drawn, but 
in the Indian drawings they are, as we might expect, 
much more affectionately and intimately studied. 

The styles are also distinguishable in their failings. 
Inferior Persian work is trivial or brutal. Inferior Indian 
painting becomes theatrical. 

Another point to be ob.served is that the Persian art 
is essentially an art of book illustration ; the Mughal 
paintings are separate pictures, sometimes grouped in 
a series, but quite as often independent. The Persian 
paintings are properly described as illuminations : the 
Mughal paintings are more pictorial, characterized by 
a reduction in intensity of colour, which is replaced by 
a wonderful tenderness of tone and a fretjuent suggestion 
of atmospheric effect. There is clear evidence, in some of 
the earlier work, of European influence. The method of 
mounting, too, generally with an equal margin on both 
sides, in place of the a.symmetrical border of a book 
illustration, corresponds to the different way in which 
the paintings were preserved ; tho.se in the collections 
of the Mughal courtiers (after the time of Akbar) being 
kept loose in portfolios, or if bound together, rather as 
picture-books than as illu.strated manuscripts. 

It is not, however, sufficient to realize that the Persian 
and Mughal styles are ea.sily distinguished ; we have also 
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to reeoj^iiize the existence of well-detiiied local schools of 
painting in India itself, and to leam to know them easily. 
It is pei'liaps hardly yet possible to assign a given work 
always with certainty to its proper district ; but no one 
who cannot recognize tlie fact of the existence of the 
ditlerent local schools can liave studied the Muglial work 
Very deeply. Tlie centre of interest for research is. in 
fact, already tending to shift from the ijnestion of the 
relation of Mughal to Persian painting to the more subtle 
matter of the diHerentiation of the Indian .schools amongst 
themselves. Of di.sti actively Mughal work, i.e. work 
showing a combination of Persian, Central Asian, and 
Indian tradition, and done mainly for aristocratic patrons 
connected with the ilughal courts (though not nece.ssarily 
excluding Hindu subjects), the Agra and Delhi, Benares, 
Lahore, Deccan, and other schools are probably dis- 
tinguished, while of purely Hindu work, the Kangra 
Valley, Jaipur, and Tanjore .schools are (juite distinct. 
In the present note I do not refer to these contemporary 
Hindu schools, except to propose for them the general 
designation of ' Rajput in place of the less suitable 
term “ mediaeval Hindu '. The work of these schools is 
probably nearly ecjual in amount to the work which is 
properly called Mughal, and has the additional intere.st 
of being entirely unaffected by Persian or other foreign 
influences. The Rajput paintings are characterized by 
a greater range of .subject, a greater seriousness of 
content, brighter colouring, less interest in poitraiture, 
and generally more idealistic treatment. They have been 
entirely ignored by almost all writers, though even from 
a purely arch:eological point of view their importance is 
great as representing the continuation of thetrue “mediaeval 
Hindu ” traditions. 

It may be remarked that the influence of Turkestan 
on Indian art, so little referred to hitherto, mu.st have 
been important. The Mughals themselves originated near 
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Sainan[cind, and thpiv was for a loii”- ptn-ind constant 
coniinunication between Sainanjand and India. We need 
not doubt that, as M. i^[igeon remarks. ■■ les grands 
Moguls de Dellii continuaient a faire \ euir du Turkestan 
ces livres a vives enluminures. " But we have in some 
portraits preserved in tlie British Museum positive proof 
that artists from Turkestan actually worked at the 
Mughal courts in India as late as the seventeenth centur}'. 
In MS. Add. 18,801, entitled “Portraits of Hindu 
Princes and Chiefs ' (included like all the other Indian 
picture-books in the Persian catalogue ). there are a number 
of ver}' beautiful drawings, mostly portraits, signed 
by the artists. A number of the best are signed by 
“ iluhammad Nadir of Samarfjand ’ ; they include a 
portrait study from life, several more formal ijortraits 
and copies of portraits, and an exquisite small drawing 
of a hawk. A number of other signed drawings are 
perhaps bj’ pupils or companions of Muhammad Nadir. 
These drawings are very masterly in their delineation 
of character, and .seem to represent one of the elements 
producing the great change which came over the Persian 
.style when transplanted to Indian soil. I should be 
inclined to regard the Turkestan element in Mughal 
art as of equal importance with the Persian. Tie* 
indigenous element, however, in the de\'eloped i\[ughal 
style is probably more important than the influence of 
the Persian and Central Asian styles together ; this is 
of course the case if we include in “ Mughal art ' the 
contemporaiy Hindu (Rajput) schools. 

Some stress has been laid upon other influences trace- 
able in Mughal art, particularly European and Chinese. 
These influences affected India largely at second-hand, 
through Persian art. but are (juite unmistakable, and 
the result is sometimes (juite charming, Thev may, 
however, be very easily exaggerated. The influence of 
Raphael (a name traditionalh' honoured in Persia), for 
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instance, must have been in India intinitely less than 
tile influence oi Japanese culour - prints on niodern 
European art, and not improbably much le.ss tlian the 
influence 'if Oriental art upon Italian at an earlier 
period. The Indian imitations of European paintings 
are mit often of much interest as works of art. In 
point of fact, what most strikes us in Indian work 
, of tlie Jlughal period is the way in which it continually 
recalls p/'e - Kaphaelite early Italian painting. We are 
constantly reminded of Oiotto, Benozzo Gozzoli, Botticelli, 
Francesco Francia. and the earlier Italian woodcutters. 
We find expressed in both arts the same childlike purity 
of soul, the same g'eiitle wonder at the beauty of flower.s 
and animals, the same mysterious sweet .serenity in the 
faces of women, the same worship of humanity a.s 
a symbol of the divine. And this is due not to borrowing 
but to similarity of impulse. For the human spirit is 
not so constructed that it can borrow a nobility of 
' expression without possessing that nobility within itself. 

It is not diflicult to recognize historic causes making 
possible this similarity of Sentiment. Jirst as the faint 
dawn of the Renaissance preoccupation with . man and 
all his works combined with the Gothic spirit of devotion 
to produce the great art of the Italian primitives, so the 
exaltation of humanity characteristic of I.slam,^ touched 
by the spirit of Sufi and Vedantic mysticism, made 
jjossible the efflorescence of a new art in the time of 
1^ the Great Mughals. 

^ This art. I maintain, is in the truest sense original, 

and exhibits the highest qualities of art, both in its 
informing spirit and in the perfection of its technique. 

Ananda K. Coomara.swamy. 

C \ MI'DKX. 

Jfffirh. Uno. 

^ See Buitoii. Arahiftn viii, yp. 5, 44. 
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Ax OBSCURE PASSAGE IX BaBAR’s MeMOIRS 

There is a sentence in the tirst chapter of Babar’s ^ 
Memoirs wliich must have (riven his translators a e-ood 
deal of trouble. Speaking of his father, Umar Shaikh. 
Babar says, according to tlie accepted reading, “ He was 
of a singular disposition (i/ufim .slia-ar) (and) had man}' 
marks of branding on his person. ’ Neither Erskine mjr 
Pavet de Courteille has translated the last clause of this 
sentence. Erskine (or Leyden) has merely the words 
“He was a humane man’’, and Pavet de Courteille has 
“ C'etait un homme unicjue en son genre ' . I submit that 
{jufiin (v:j) is a wrong reading, and that it has misled tlie 
translators and prevented tliein from understanding the 
rest of the sentence. For i/afiin I M'ould read 

mutayyiim, i.e. enslaved (by Love). The two words are 
very much alike in Oriental M'riting, and in the Ilaidarabad 
copy, p. 7” (three lines from the foot), the word look.s just 
as like niutu i/i/ani as yatiin. The .same may be .said of 
the word as it occurs in the India Office copy of the early 
Persian translation by Payanda Moghul. Further, it i.s 
vei-y unlikely that Babar would apply .such an epithet 
a.s to hi.s father, for he twice uses it as an expression 

of contempt. On p. 4:5'' of the Haidarabad ed. (second last 
line) he calls the Samarkand rabble shuJir nattmldr, and 
again, at p. 91’’, 1. 4, he speaks of the same populace as 
the rihd>^ u yatimldr, “the idle and M’orthless rabble” 
of Erskine. Reading mufayyain the passage about ‘Umar 
Shaildi may be translated, “ He was of an amorous dis- 
position (and) bore on his person many marks of branding.” 
The connexion between the two statements will be clear 
from the following passage in Chardin s “ Travels ”, vol. ii, 
p. 253, of Rouen edition of 1723 ; — 

On connoit ces e.sclaves d’ Amour a des brulures qu’ils 
portent sur le corps, et particulierement aux bras. Ils 

^ The proper spelling ot the name is uudoubtetUy Bdbup. but iu 
defeience to usage 1 have spelt it Babar. 
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le tout uvec uu fer rouge, qu’ils se iiiettent suv la chair 
si tort, (jue la brvilure enfonce I'epaisseur d’uiie piece de 
treiito sols, ce iju'ils font an tenis (£ue leur passion est la 
plus ardente, pour teinoigner a leur Maitresse que le feu 
de leur amour les rend insensibles an feu ineme. Plu.s on 
se fait de ces marques, plus on pa.s.se pour amoureux. II 
y a des gens ([ue s'en font eii tom les endroits du corps, 
particulierement aux reins. " 

H. Beveiuoge. 


The L.\n'gia(;e of Egypt 

IMr. (i. Robb, of the Education Department, Cairo, and 
a member of the Society, has had published, by Lloyd's 
Greater Britain Fubli.shing Co., an interesting article on 
the language of Egypt. Among the foreign lairguagos 
prevalent in the country he gives the tir.st place to French, 
at the same time pointing out that English at pre.sent 
runs French very close. With regai’d to the native 
speech, he divides the xVrabic in use into three classes — 
the Arabic of the common people, that of the educated 
classes, and the Arabic of the newspapers. Thu last 
closely approximates to the classical style, and there has 
been during the past six years a movement for the 
extension of classical Arabic. The present-day problem 
is whether the Arabic language is capable of serving as 
the medium of instruction in inodei’ii .subjects. One may 
agree with the conclusion that there need be no difficult}’ 
on that score, as soon as a sufficient number of well- 
educated Egyptians shall lia\'e covered the higher tield.s 
of science in Europe, .so as to enable them to treat of 
these subjects in their own native tongue. To the Avriter 
the idea that it is neces.sary to AA’ait for the improvement 
of tile education of the ma.s.ses until the alphabet has 
become Europeanized ;ind the spoken language replaces 
the literary language, has always appeared to be an 
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empty dream and if improvement were to have to be 
deferred until a change had been made so foreign to the 
whole spirit of the countiy, the prospect would indeed 
be hopeless. Mr. Robb's opinion on this subject appears 
to be entirely sound, and it doe.s not seem to be open 
to question that the Arabic language properly handled 
is an adequate instrument to convey any thought that is 
capable of being put into words by liunian intelligence. 


The Study of the Chixese Classics 

Tile Roard of Education has notilied us that tlie Chine.se 
(Jovernment has made arrangements to admit foreigners 
on equal terms with Chine.se .students to the course of 
lectures on the Oriental Cliinese Cla.ssic.s in the University 
at Pekin. This concession will no doubt be highly 
appreciated by Europeans residing in China who wish 
to study the ancient literature of that country and the 
various topics connected with it. 
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The Irshad al-’ArIb ila jia'kifat al-x1dil’, or Dictionary 
OF Learned 3Ien of Yaql't. Edited by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Lifct., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in tlie University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of tlie E. J. W. Gibb Meraorial. Vol. iii, 
pt. i, containing- jairt of the letter pp. xv + 219. 
Leyden, Brill ; London, Luzac &■ Co. ; 1910. 

We .see with plea.sure the .second volume of Professor 
Margoliouth's work followed, at scarcely a year’s interval 
from our notice of it in the JRAS., 1909, pp. 773-81, 
by the first part of the third volume, which, in regard to 
variety of interest, in no way falls short of its predecessors. 
In its compass, which covers the letter 11 down to and 
including the notice of al-IIasan b. Maimun al-Xasri, the 
author has found occasion to give biographical notices of 
great importance, which provide, and that more copiously 
than do the works of pre\ ious writers, data of surpassing 
interest for the intellectual history of Islam. The earlier 
portions of the work made us aware of the wealth of 
material which YaqCit was enabled to utilize by reason of 
his wide travel and hi.s habit of getting into personal 
touch with his informants (see p. 6o, 1. 1). In the portion 
of the work now before us we find him availing himself of 
biographical material derived directly from informants, and 
fre(juently relying for his quotation.s on copies in the actual 
hand of their authors (pp. 12, 12 ; 1-1, d; 19. 3; 58, 8; 
131, Infra 169. 12); on p. 54, 9 ff., are recorded various 
autograph Sima‘. He often gives us a scientific estimate 
of the natiu-e of the material he has before him ; if his 
copy be not wholly correct, he does not ignore the fact 
(p. 22, 2), nor does he maintain through thick and thin 
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the trustworthiness of his sources, but points out criticall 3 - 
their deticiencies ; and he expressly- tells us when a work 
he cites from is not before him, but is quoted from 
recollection onlj’ (p. 85, 10). 

Numerous biographies of noted philologists occur in the 
volume, e.g. Abii ‘Ali al-FarisI, the two ‘Askari, Abu 
Nizar the “Monarch of Grammarians”, Abu-l-‘Ala al- 
Hamadhani, etc. : but its 'piere de reaNAntce is the notice, 
amounting to a monograph, on Abu Sa id al - Sirafi 
(pp. 84-125). Here Yaqiit again makes copious drafts 
on Abu Haj^j’an al-Tauhidi, from wliose lost works so 
much valuable information was given in the preceding- 
volumes, as we incidentallj’ pointed out in reviewing 
vol. ii. In the present volume (p. 86, 4 a.f. ) we again 
meet the Eulogy of Djahiz quoted 

alreadj^ in vol. i, p. 141, 1. 12, in an extract from it 
taken hj’ Yaqut from an autograpli by its author. 
The material drawn from Abu Hay^An for the notice 
of al-Sirafi — valuable in the extreme as giving us an 
in, sight into al-Sirafi’s relations with liis colleagues, 
and thus into the general intercourse of the learned 
world of the period — is taken from his 
(passim) and from his (p. 92, 2). Especiall}’ 

ai-e we indebted to Yaqut for having preserved to us 
in this notice an account of the philosophic di.scussion 
which took place a.h. 320 at the court of the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat at Baghdad betAveen Sirafi and the philosopher 
Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus in the presence of a large 
assemblage of learned and eminent persons. It is a 
strong testimonj' to that development of a philosophic 
method ) in the domain of 

Arab philologj^ which has been already" treated bj" the 
reviewer in the ZDMG., 1877, vol. xxxi, pp. 545-9. 
In this discussion Sirafi sets out, as against his opponent, 
the reasons for not attempting to regard linguistic 
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matters from tlie point of view of a system of logic, 
and it was in a very similar spirit that Ahmad h. al- 
♦ Tayyib al-Sarachsi (ob. a.h. 28tj). a pupil of al-Kindi. 

at an earlier date composed his .•.*!' .sr , fvA 

(Ibn abi Usaibia, i, p. 21.5). The discussion as 
recorded b}’ Abu Ilayyan lias been independently edited 
by Professor iMargoliouth in the pages of this Journal, 
, 1905, pp. 79-129, with text based on that of Yirijut. a 

translation, and an illuminating introduction to which 
I would add this, that the discus-'ion is also recorded in 
a brief and summarized form in tin* ^lukabasat of Abii 
Ilayyan, Xo. 22 (ed. Bombay, p. 21). 

The biographical notices disclose many particulars of 
interest on Islamic i[uestions, and to some of them I will 
draw attention. The story derived from Urn Zfilak. p. 8. i tt'., 
of the application of a Iladith to the career of the Jewish 
convert Ya'kCib b. Killis, the favourite and vizier of the 
Fatimide Caliph 'Aziz, is a marked contribution to the 
' character of that remarkable man, and supplements very 
happily the portrait given of him in Ibn al-Qalanisi 
(ed. Amedroz, p. .82). Again, bearing in mind what we 
were told in vol. ii of the houndle.ss conceit of the Siihib 
ibn ‘Abbad, it is peculiarly curious to hnd here this vert' 
vain personage rerpiesting a correspondent. Abti ‘Ali al- 
Farisi, and that in decided contradiction to the contemporary 
practice so vividly depicted by Hilal al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, 
p. 148 tf.). to refrain in his case from using the customary 
exaggerated and inflated .style.s of address, and to restrict 
himself to the minimum pos.sible. And it must have been 
a matter of rare occurrence for a born Moslem to be 
so familiar with Hebrew, as we are told wa.s the case with 
the Eg 3 -ptian philologer, al-l.Iasan b. al-Zi'r (ob. A.H. 598), 
that a learned Jew should a.ssert on oath that he would be 
^ taken to be a Rabbi It is indeed recorded of maiu" 

Mo.slem theologians, amongst others of Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi. that thev' were well acquainted with the Tauriit 
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(ZDMG., vol. xxxii, p. 360: ZATW., vol. xiii, p. 315 ; 
cf. also Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, Xo. 757, de SI. 
Eng., iii, p. 468, who says of Abu-l-Fath al-Mausili, 
ob. A.H. 639, that he expounded to Jews the Taurat), yet 
no complete knowledge of the Hebrew language should 
therefore be assumed in these persons, for their knowledge 
of the Hebrew Bible can be accounted for by Arabic 
translations. Certain it is, however, that the Hebraic 
linguistic ability of al-Hasan b. al-Zi’r was considered 
in Moslem circles to he a phenomenal exception. 

A very welcome addition to the information I was 
able to put togetlier on the dogmatic Madhhab of the 
(ZDMG., vol. Ixi, p. 73 If.) occurs in this volume, 
p. 153, 3 a.f. ; it tells us of the gross anthropomorphic 
conception which they formed of the Deity ; and a repre- 
sentative of the Madhhab, Abu ‘Ali al-Ahwazi (ob. a.h. 446, 
in Damascus), is shown engaged in forming a special 
collection of hadith-sentences with a view to the propaga- 
tion of false traditions calculated to further the coarse and 
materialistic conception. 

Among passages of special interest in the volume may 
be instanced on pp. 169 If. an exchange of satirical letters 
between Ha.san al-Qattan and Rashid Watwat, the former 
accusing the latter of having wrongfully appropriated and 
plagiarized his works — an accusation which is repelled by 
Rashid lYatwat so cleverly as to form a masterpiece 
of epistolary skill. It were an easy matter to go on 
noting details of interest — and indeed Sirafi’s digression 
on the treatment in law of nabiflh (p. 94) must not be 
yjassed over wholly unnoticed — but to continue thus would 
lead us too far away from the scope of this review. 

Readers of the two earlier volumes will bear in mind the 
severe difficulties which beset the edition of the text, and 
the carefulness with which Professor Margoliouth assailed 
the imperfections of his MS., hitherto his sole material 
for this important work. These difficulties he has again 
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had to face in this volume, and he has been at pains, and 
with success, to correct in foot-note.s with critical acumen 
many weak points of his text. In many cases he has very 
happily emended inadmissible reading-s, altliough in some 
few cases I should be disposed to retain those that yield 
an intelligible meaning. Such cases are : p. 19, n. 8 ; 
p. 109, n. 0 ; and p. 157, n, 1, where tlie phra.se J Jj' 
is identical with that occurring in vol. ii, 27G, (5, 
as amended by me, JR AS., 1909, p. 779, <U! referring 
to 

On the following pas.sages I submit to the editor certain 
emendations, some in amplitication of his own, and some 
e.xpressing dissent therefrom. In some places it may be 
only a question of printers’ errors. 


PAGE LINE 

5 4 J'A*!' (Murgol read . 

7 1 Inasmuch as both the hemistichs terminate in , 

the last word of the first should perhaps read . 


14 5 , read *’ hangings,’’ more appropriate to 

the context. 

19 12 re,id . 

27 4 wVl has no meaning. The context requires some such 

word as , which, although remote from the 

reading of the MS., is nevertheless possibly right 
haA'ing regard to its apparent condition 

30 penult. ii-A. ij, read 'j. 


33 4 .. riding camel.” 

39 6 a.f tV'* " 

go 23) 

f, toiJl, read ’liji!'. Cf. my J///A. Sf/idim. i, 122. 
63 4)^ 

70 10 ■'Jl , read in apposition to 

77 9 After inwrt 
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PAGE lIXE 

103 13 , read . 

105 7 Li cu^ 

100 10 ,, 'perhaps as 81, lilt ). 

107 2 

114 o .. , "this hair-splitting.” Cf. 

Mn'-nad Ahmad b. Hanbal. iv, 98, 

a nil'; also, of artificial mode of 
MieeC'h, ib. ii, 94, ; and 

cf. Iim Sa'd, v. 64, 21, , i-JLi-l, ,^>17', . 

118 4 . road . 

119 r2 .. ,,i£j_c . Cf. Ibii Khallikan, cd.’Wiist. Fuse. 

I 

iv. -10, No. ."26, and ed. Buluk, i, 330, 8 a f , where 
we are told of the philologist in question, .\bu-l- 
'Abbas al-Nashi ibn Shlrshlr Ai .♦LCIl 'Ha! 

I > W y 

-'l-jsi!' Jwl..: ; also, for his method with 

metre and his application thereto of " Kalam ”, 
cf. W Z.K.AI. 1903, p. 188, a passage which mu.st 
be borne in mind for the due understanding of the 
point of view of Nash! here dwelt on. 

125 1 read . 

s. ^ y j 

127 10 ,, 

133 penult, .. , “ a litter.” 

135 12 gives no plau.sible meaning; I conjecture 

these two were the vilest of them,” 

i.e. of the poets who repaid their Mcecenas’ favours 
with lampoons. 

134 .) a.f. ( In this metrically faulty hemistich we have the 

135 2 I Saoshyant of the Zoroastrians in the form of 

. This is assuredly not the right reading, 
and the word occurs in a yet more corrupt form in 


\ 

\ 

V 
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PAGE LINE 

tla- Cairo edition of Djahiz’ llajairu,i, vi. 16’2, 
3 u f., , and ib. vii, 78, ti, ^ with, in the 

tirst passage, the added explanation, at A'arianoe 
with that in thk text : ,.u .i j i' JL' — .isT 
O 4 — ^ I A — 4 . An 

J \ J • V •• • ^ Wy 4 V 

examination of good ilSS. of Djahiz might produce 
the correct reading. 


139 

6 a. 

, t . X: « l 

J 

read in uppositiuntn 

148 

10 

t ..'A 

,, .'■» , the liiglic-t link in 



Hirmriz' 

pedigree 

156 

0 a, 

• ^ ^ J - 

read . 

166 

7 



170 

12 



172 

0 a 

f. 

> 

4. 1 y * ♦ 


With the volume now het'oiv me tlie contents <‘)f the 
Bodleian MS. used up to this point by Professor Margoliouth 
are exhausted. He will now give a sig'h of relief, for in 
the further prosecution of his work he will not be restricted 
to this irksome .subject-matter, but will have better and 
more trustworthy material at his disposal. The text will 
not proceed continuously ; a gap will now occur extending 
to the notice of ’Ubaid Allah b. Muhammad, at which 
point Professor Margoliouth will enter on a volume to be 
numbered V. For this part of the work he has had a good 
MS.placed at his dispo.sal by Professor MuhammacP Abbas of 
Bombay, and we may therefore confidently expect that the 
further portions of this valuable source of history, by the 
publication of which the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial 
are rendering us in our studie.s a veiy material service, 
will at no distant date be placed within our reach by 
Professor Margoliouth. 


I. Goldziher. 
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The Aitareva Aranyaka, edited from the Manuscripts 
in the India Office and the Library of tlie Roj’al 
Asiatic Society, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the portion 
hitherto unpublished of the Siihkhayana Aranyaka. 
ByARTHUR Berriedale Keith. {Aneedota Oxoni.fi nsiu, 
Aryan Series, Part IX.) Oxford, 1909. 

The Sankhavana Aranyaka, with an Appendix on the 
IlahaYiata. By the .same. (Oriental Translation 
Fund, New Series, Vol. XVIII.) London : Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1908. 

In these works, the .second of which is intended to be 
supplementary to the first, Mr. Keith deals comprehensiYolj' 
and exhausticely with the Aranyakas or • Forest-portions ” 
attached to the two Brahmanas of the Rig-Yeda — the 
Aitareya and the Sahklniyana or Kausitaki Brfihmanas. 
He has edited with great skill and judgment the text 
of the whole of the Aitareya Aranyaka and of all 
that portion of the Saiikhayana which was previous!}- 
unpublislied. viz. adhyayas vii-xv, while he ha.s fully 
translated and most carefully elucidated both of these 
ob.scui-e and difficult treatises. The task which he has 
thus successfully accomplished was one which demanded 
a combination of profound learning with critical ability, 
and also, it may be added, an unusual degree of patience. 

In regard to the definition of the term “ Aranyaka ” 
and the original purport of the compositions so styled, 
two somewhat difierent views are held by scholars. Some, 
like Mr. Keith, suppose that the Aranyakas were intended 
to teach that mystical interpretation of the sacrificial 
ritual which, being regarded as too sacred for the common 
ear, was communicated to the elect in the solitude of the 
jungle {arunye). Other scholars, like Professor Deussen, 
hold that the Aranyakas were specially designed for the 
Brahman in the third stage of his .spiritual advancement, 
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when. at'teL- liaviug fulfilled the duties of student and 
householder, lie became a recduse (uro injit -vilttln or fan>i- 
priHitliii) as a ju'eparatioii for the fourth stage, in ivhieh. 
abandoning all contact with tire world and with the 
religion of works, he devoted the remainder of his life 
solely to contemplation on the Supreme Soul, the Atman. 
That the treatises, which specially deal with the doctrine 
of the Atman, and are, therefore, particularly appropriate 
to this final stage, are the Upanisads, all authorities 
agree. The only debatable ((uestion is whether or not the 
Aranyakas properl}’ so called and the Upanisads, which 
are usually embedded in them or appended to them, were 
definitely intended for two distinct classes of Brahmans 
in two distinct stages of religious progress. If .so, we 
must admit that these two classes of documents ditier 
essentially in kind, and we must conclude that a less 
advanced philosophical position in any particular Aranyaka 
is not necessarily a sign of its earlier date when compared 
with any particular Upanisad. If not, we may readily 
assent to the guiding principle which 3Ir. Keith lays 
down. viz., that, in comparing these documents generally, 
we must take them as we find them, apart from an}' 
prepossessions of our own as to their character, and apart 
also from the manifest preposse.ssions of the commentators, 
Sankara and the others. “ All that can be done now,” 
he says (Ait. Ar., p. 40), '■ is to take the Upanisads 
[a term which he uses to include a work which some 
other scholars would call an Aranyaka] and endeavour 
to extract what seems to be tlie most natural meaning 
from the actual words. ’ 

Here the fundamental ditficulty lies in the fact that it 
is not always easy to distinguish between an Aranyaka 
and an Upanisad— between a work which is predominantly 
occupied with the mystic significance of the ritual and 
one which is predominantly purely theosophic in character ; 
and this difficulty is explained by another fact, viz. that 
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the third stage of a Brahman’s career was in its very 
nature transitional — it was especially intended to bridge 
over the gulf which separates a religion of works {Icarmn) 
from a religion of pure knowledge {judna). As Mr. Keith 
well remarks (Ait. Ar., p. 15), '• Xo doubt the tendency 
was for the secret explanation to grow independent of the 
ritual until the stage is reached where the Aranyaka 
passes into the Upanisad." 

Now in the Aitareya and Sankhayana Aranyakas there 
are included certain treatises which are universally 
regarded as Upanisads. Aitareya Aranyaka. ii, 4-6, con- 
.stitutes the Aitareya Upanisad. Adhyhyas iii-vi of the 
Sankhayana Arauyaka form the Kausitaki Brahmana 
Upanisad, while adhyaya ix consists of a portion of the 
Chandogya Upanisad. The title Upanisad is also given 
to a mystical work on the Samhita, Pada. and Krama 
texts of the Rig- Veda — the so-called Samhitopanisad — 
which appears in different versions both in the Aitareya. 
book iii, and in the Jiaiikhayana, adhyayas vii and viii. 
There remains a section of the Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 1-3, 
which Mr. Keith, in this respect following Max Miiller, 
classes as an Upanisad, but which Professor Deussen 
regards as “ eiii wirkliches Aranyakam, bestimmt. den im 
Walde nicht mehr ausfiihrbaren Kultus durch die Medita- 
tion uber denselben zu ersetzen ” {Sedizig Uijanidiad's, 
p. 13). This difference of opinion involves a completely 
different attitude on the part of these two authorities in 
regard to the position which this document (Ait. Ar., ii, 
1-3) should be supposed to occupy in the history of 
Indian thought. Comparing its tenets with those of the 
Aitareya Upanisad ( = Ar., ii, 4-6), which immediately 
follows it. and with those of other Upanisads, Mr. Keith 
shows that they contain no trace of certain doctrines 
concerning the Atman which are characteristic of the 
earlier Upanisads, and therefore has no hesitation in con- 
cluding that “ Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 1—3, which forms 
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a unity, is the oldest Upanisad extant’’ (Ait. Ar., p. 43). 
At the same time, he fully admits that it " is intended 
in some degree to supersede sacritice. (jr rather Y'hile 
assuming sacritice to explain it mj'stically, the mystic- 
meaning being the essential part ”, a fact which led 
Professor Deussen to elassif}' it definitely as an Aranyaka, 
and tlierefore to put it out of c<nnparison, so far as any 
consideration of philosophical standpoint is concerned, 
with IJpanisads strictly so called. 

For the present, tlii-n, opinions will remain divided as 
to the validity of Dir. Keith’s views in regard to this 
particular point. His main conclusions as to the relati\'e 
dates of the two great divisions of the Aitai-eya xVranyaka, 
viz. books i-iii and iv. v, and of the two Aranyakas generally 
when compared with each other, will probably meet with 
fuller acce 2 }tance. He gives good rea.sons for believing 
that on the whole the Aitareya is earlier than the 
Saiikhayana, and that the first three books of the Aitareya 
are considerably (jlder than the last two. As concerns 
this latter ((uestion, his careful examination of the 
evidence afforded by the language and the employment 
of the tenses is particxdarly interesting and satisfactory. 
After a thoroughl}’ well-informed discu.s.sion of the 
chronological tjuestions connected with thi.s period of 
Sanskrit literature, he comes to the conclusion that the 
first three books of the Aitareya Aranyaka must date from 
the period between 700 B.O. and 550 B.c., and that there is 
no reason to doubt the traditional attribution of books iv 
and v respectively to AKalayana and l^aunaka, both of 
whom probably flouri.shed about 500 or 4.50 B.c. 

The contents of these two Aranjurkas, as is the case, 
indeed, with the literature of this period generally, are 
of the most varied character and of the most unequal 
value. They are characterized by a simplicity which 
is sometimes beautiful but more often puerile, combined 
with a mysticism which occasionally seems to reflect the 
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awe felt by early tliiukers in the presence of the Unknown, 
but which more frerjuentlj’ appears to us utterl}’ perverse 
and irrational. For example, we iind in Ait. Ar., ii, 3. 8, 
a pas.sage beginning- Sa em j^urusah mmudrah , w'hich 
compares man to the ocean, that eternal emblem of 
imsatisfied desire, and in a few short sentences describes 
his restless ambition in a somewhat striking manner — 
“ whatsoever he gaineth, beyond that doth he strive,” etc. ; 
but the section in which this pas.sage occurs is immediately 
followed by one which Mr. Keith, with some justice, 
stigmatizes as “unusually fooli.sh ” (Ait. Ar., p. 218, n. 1). 
Again, the observation that “ A child when it first speaks 
utters the word of one or two syllables, tuta or tut<i ”, may 
be generally true ; but that it does so because Prajapati 
“ uttered this as the first word ” is the statement of 
a mystic, while the asserted connexion of this early form 
of speech with the Sanskrit pronoun tad, “ this,” is th-at 
of a primitive philologist (Ait. Ar., i, 3, 3, p. 181), In the 
same way it may be that “ in sleep a man breathes bliuv 
bhuli ” ; but it does not necessarily follow that he does 
so because he is thus reproducing the Sanskrit root-noun 
which signifies “being” (ibid., i, 8, p. 210); although, in 
regard to this question, it mu.st be remembered that in 
quite modern times certain of those philosophers w-ho 
seek to pierce beyond the phenomena of language in their 
quest to discover its souix-es have seriously maintained 
that the root blid- may have been intended originall}’ 
to represent the actual sound of breathing. 

Ait. Ar., ii, 3, 8, contains certain tridiibh verses which 
appear to summarize the substance of the preceding prose 
portions, after the manner of the (jCitJi.d-v in many Pali 
works. Mr. Keith is probablj’ correct in supposing that, 
like the (jdthJs, these verses are older than the corre- 
sponding prose, which should thus be regarded as an 
amplification of their subject-matter. These verses are, 
as Ml-. Keith points out, .somewhat irregular and decidedly 
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ancient in their t'orni. It may be obserYcd. howeYer. that 
one of the supposed irregularities (y. p. 223, n. 1) dis- 
appears on examination. The last line of verse 4 is 
printed as 

si'drifiUit loL'ilni (ipijett I'liIvCin. 
but when read in accordance with the ordinary principles 
of N'edic prosody it would be 

slLLn'i/ii )ii Inhiihl (ipi/'ti L'ldl'Cln, 

a fi'is/uhJi of nijriiud form. The other irregularity referred 
to in the same note (on the assumption that “ 1 ” in ” the 
tir^t \ erse of 1 " is a misprint for - 3 ”) is 

(/(u/ I'llCil iiVll (t I >l<ICC(l Ttf’f ( . 

a ten-syllable line as it stands. This irregularity inu.st 
probably be accepted, unless, indeed, we may suppose 
that the syllable om. which is undoubtedly jduta in 
the Brrihniauas. can be scanned as a dissyllable — 

2 /<id ■rfivit (Viuiii iti yaccn nefi. 

The historical importance of the Samhita Upanisad, 
which has already been mentioned as occurring in both 
Aranvakas, lies chiefly in the fact that, as Max Muller 
first pointed out in his edition of the Rig- Veda Prati- 
sakhva, it presupposes at this early date (^700-550 B.C.) 
a familiar acquaintance with the three put/tas of the 
Rig-Veda. It also contains incidentally some interesting 
glimpses of the progre.ss of early grammatical study. But 
as for its contents — surely they must plumb the very 
lowest abyss of human imbecility ! The text of this 
production, as it appears in the tiankhayana e.specially, is 
in many places corrupt, and the sense — if, indeed, one may 
use the word at all in this connexion — is often obscure. 
If the Samhita ■' Upanisad ’ is thus irksome and wearisome 
to the reader, what, indeed, must it have been to the 
editor and translator ! 

Another subject which occupies considerable portions of 
both Aranyakas ( Ait., books i and v ; Sahkh., adhyayas i, ii) 
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is the Maliavnita ceremonial, which is interesting as pre- 
serving, long after they had ceased to be significant, many 
traces of a primitive nature - wor.ship which find their 
counterparts in the folk-lore and the observances of un- 
civilized man in very diverse parts of the world. To the 
discussion and explanation of this ceremonial Mr. Keith 
devotes the appendix added to his translation of the 
Sankhayana. He concludes that, in its origin, “ the 
Mahavrata is a ritual of the Winter solstice, and that it 
combines within itself the characteristics of a spell to 
produce the heat of the sun and the fall of rain, so as to 
bring about fertility for the land, while more directlj’ still 
it is designed to stimulate human and animal productive- 
ness ” (tiaiikh. Ar., p. 85). 

Ml”. Keith’s volumes sugge.st .so many points of interest 
that it is difficult for a reviewer to know where to stop. 
But this notice, long as it is, must not conclude without 
mention of what many scholars will regard as the most 
chai’acteristic and the most important feature of Mr. Keith’s 
work— the extraordinarily full notes which accompany 
his tran.slation of the Aitareya. In these the subject- 
matter and the language of the two Aranyakas are 
illustrated and elucidated with a profusion of varied 
learning which is truly marvellous. Some of these notes 
deal with special points almo.st in the manner of an 
excursus, and sum up all the evidence which can be 
brought to bear on difficult questions in a concise form 
which makes them exceedingly valuable for reference. 
Many of the difficulties which fill later Yedic works of 
this kind must remain unsolved or only partly solved for 
the present ; and after the scholar has done his best with 
the material at his disposal, he must often conclude with 
Mr. Keith, “ This may be correct, but it is \ ery obscure ” 
(Ait. Ar., p. 184,. 11 . 1). It would certainlj" not be ea.sy to 
name anyone in recent years who has done more to dispel 
this obscurity than Mr. Keith ; and if he has not always 
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succeeded, he may solace himself with a text taken from 
Aitareya Aranyaka. ii. 4. 3 — Parol, ■-iU/ii-ii/Ci lea hi devah. 
“ For the yods love m 3 ’.steiy.'' 

Edward J, Rapsox. 


Researches (jx Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern’ 
Asia (Further India and Ixdo-Malay Peninsula). 

Colonel G. E. Gerini, M.R.A.S. London ; Roval 
Asiatic Societ}’ and Roval Geographical Societ\’, 1909. 

It is impossible, within the limit.'' of space here 
available, to do full justice to a v'ork of nearlj- one 
thousand pages teeming with innumerable matter.s of 
detail. Colonel Gerini’s monograph, besides discussing 
the Ptolemaic geograplu’ of the region specitiod in the 
title, deals at great length with a number of problems 
of its historical geography. It contains a \'ast amount of 
material drawn from the most diverse .sources man}’ of 
M’hich are (piite inaccessible to the ordinary reader, and 
Mull therefore be of great utility as a work of reference 
and a storehou.se of leai’uing on the matters to which it 
refers. In this respect its usefulness is much enhanced by 
the excellent index Mhieh has been provided. Indeed, 
M’ithout the index u'e should have considerable difficulty 
in tinding our way through the book, the more so as it 
includes a long list of Addenda and Corrigenda containing 
much important material that has been made available 
during the several years that elapsed while the work was 
passing through the press. 

Any criticisms that I may \'enture to offer must there- 
fore be read as subject to what has just been said. The 
book, as is but natural in a work of its kind, offers an 
immense number of points for criticism. Indeed, one 
would like to see a series of articles dealing eerlatlm with 
all the many different issues that it raises. I cannot, of 
course, attempt anything of the sort ; and I am somewhat 
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apprehensive lest in singling out particular matters for 
mention here I may seem to be doing less than justice 
to the author’s extensive scheme of work. For the pains- 
taking labour, original re.search, and wide reading which 
the book displays on every page there can be nothing but 
commendation. But in appraising the actual results 
I confess that I have been frecjuently dissatistied and 
unconvinced. No doubt much of this feeling of incon- 
clusiveness is inevitably due to the nature of the subject : 
many of the results are bound, at best, to be more or less 
matters of opinion. But in a great many cases Colonel 
Cerini’s hypotheses appear to me to be too bold. It is 
his business to seek for explanations, and he is apt to be 
satisfied with plausible conjectures and inferences of very 
doubtful validity. In particular, his etymologies are often 
of the wildest cliaracter : in fact, he frequently otters us 
three or four to choose from, leaving the impression that 
any one of them is as good as any other. The critical 
inference in .such cases must necessarily be that none of 
them can be accepted with any degree of confidence. The 
matter is made worse wlien an inference (which may or 
may not be right) ijS stated as if it were an indubitable 
fact. These seem to me to be very serious faults of 
method. 

Let me give a few typical instances. The etymology 
of place-names is very generally, for obvious reasons, 
a matter of some doubt ; I therefore select a few cases, of 
no .special importance in them.selve.s, where it is possible 
to come to a pretty definite is.sue. On p. 403 (in the 
note) the author tells us that hdrat, the ordinary Malay 
word for “ west ”, is “ the mere Malay corruption of the 
Mon (Talaing) equiv’alent paint or palait. Now the 
Malay word is an old Malayo-Polynesian word found in 
numerous languages of the Archipelago with various 
meanings which point back to its having originally 
denoted the south-we.st monsoon or a storm from that 
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Unarter ; and there is not the slightest ground for 
connecting it etymologically with the Mon word, which 
is derived from a verb meaning “ to extinguish ", and 
refers therefore to the setting of the sun. On p. 261 
(note) the author .sugge.sts that the term rdl'xasa may 
perhaps survive in a corrupted form in the name of the 
Puiyat Utan or Jakan (it should, hy the way, he Jakun) 
tribes of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula and in 
the name of the Rochor River at .Singapore. He ought to 
know that nnjut is an Arabic word and cannot 

therefore have anything to do with rdksasu. As for the 
river-name, there seems to Ite no reason why it shottld he 
connected with it either. Tlte word rOk<iiy<i appears in 
Malay as /'((iw/.sio not rochor. In discussing the etvmologv 
of the place-name Perimula Colonel Cerini (p. 110) 
■suggests as possible a derivation from the Sanskrit 
/iulnm, “sand-bank,’’ through a supposed compound 
pulino.-mido , which he thinks might mean a long 
succession or accumulation of sand-banks. As to this 
I am in no position to offer an opinion. But when he 
goes on to surmise that his hypothetical pnlLno-inula 
is the origin of the Malay word permCitomj ( itermataufj 
is the usual spelling) one must really cry a halt. By 
no conceivable proce.ss can the latter word be derived 
from the former, even assuming that pulina-mdln had 
a real existence. Sanskrit ■words in Malay do not sutfer 
such violent changes ; and permidaibg is a native Malay 
word for which it would be useless to seek a Sanskrit 
origin. (Favre and Wilkinson ai-e probably right in con- 
necting it with hatamj : .see their respective dictionaries.) 
I cannot think that such etymological speculations as 
these are of any scientific value. Again, if it be true 
(as stated on p. 80) that the Shelaheth sea of the Arab 
geographers and navigators is merely a transliteration of 
the Sri-lohita of the Bdmiiyana, then clearly the former 
cannot be etymologically identified with the Malay selat, 
jEAs. 1910. 58 
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'■ strait.” For this last is a native Malay word derived 
from a Malaj’o-Polynesian root, and so ancient in the 
language that it appears to be the origin of the Malay 
selatd.n, “south.” I am not prepared to say whether the 
Indian or the Malay term (or neither) is the original of 
the Arabic one : but it is impossible that both should be. 
For the place-name Be.synga the author (pp. 7-5 seip. 
•509 n. 2, 729, 7.30) has suggested various etymologies, 
eventually giving the preference to one which would 
derive it from a Mon expre.ssion In cih, meaning “elephant- 
river ”, and identify it with tlie Ira wadi, apparently on 
the ground (inter alia) that Indra’s elephant was named 
Airavata. One would like to have some evidence that 
the Irawadi was in fact ever called “ elephant-river ". 
Be.sides, Airavati was a river-name in Xorthern India, 
from which country .so many of the place-names of Indo- 
Chiua have been bodily transferred. Surely the moit 
that can be said for the suggested derivtition is that it is 
not impossible. On the other hand, I note that the Mon 
name of the Salwin River is Bi ifai'don, which is just as 
likely to have been the original of Ptolemy's Be.sj’iiga. 
and agrees somewhat more closely with it in geographical 
position (though that is not a point I should bo disposed 
to make very much of). 

I have mentioned these cases of what appears to me to 
be rash etymology because they are to a certain extent 
representative and constitute an unsatisfactory side of the 
author’s treatment of his subject. Hypothetical ideuti- 
tications are a favourite topic of his. Let me now turn to 
matters in connexion with which I consider his work 
really valuable. Here, among much else that is good. 
I would especially draw attention to the useful com- 
pilations which he gives of the historical and geographical 
data relating to various places that have been mentioned 
by different ancient authorities. The data relating to 
Palembang and Samudra, for example, have been collected 
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in chronoloo-ical order and ai‘e presented in a form M’hicli 
is eminentlv convenient for reference and o-ives a wreat 
deal of useful information in a small compass. The .same 
has been done for seveial other places, and all this is good 
Avork which will be of great assistance to further research. 
Xo doubt there may in certain cases be differences of 
opinion as to Colonel Gerini’s novel v'iews on some of the 
places which he deals udth in this manner. I am not 
prepared to accept offhand his contention that Java in 
the old autlntrs never means Java and that Malayu is 
always the Malay Peninsula. After all, Java has a very 
ancient civilization of Hindu origin, and if the island 
remained unknown to the old Arab navigators the 
circumstance is very remarkable, for with its superior 
soil and higher culture it tvould surely have been a better 
mart for them than Sumatra, Mdiicli they knew so M’ell. 
Malayu, in the fourteenth century Javanese poem 
certainly means Sumatra and nothing 
else : I do not think Colonel Gerini mentions this fact. 
M'hich is a material piece of evidence. However, these 
matters are arguable, and tliere is a good deal to be 
said on both sides. 

A much more fundamental point is the question which 
has been raised by Professor Barth (and others) as to the 
author’s wliole method of dealing tvitli the Ptolemaic 
data. It has been said, quite truly, that even in regions 
much nearer home, udiere the information at the old 
geographer’s disposal must have been much superior to 
that which was available from Further India. Ptolemy’s 
maps exhibit the most extraordinary distortions of the 
actual shape of continents. Hotv, then, can a method of 
correction be .sound -vYhieh in some cases reduces such 
cdarino" errors to within a few minutes of latitude and 
lono’itude ? The verdict infieniasius qnam veriiis is 
a natural one under the circumstances. Yet I think it 
is mistaken. Ptolemy’s data u’ere plainly of varying 
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degrees of accuracy. He endeavoured to combine them 
into a consistent whole. In doing .so he was unfortunately 
influenced by certain preconceived ideas (as, for instance, 
that the coast of China ran southwards from the Gulf of 
Tongking), which introduced additional eiTors into his 
picture. The result is that his maps are much distorted. 
Nevertheless, if anyone will draw up, as I have done in 
order to test the point, a map of Further India liased 
purely on Ptolemy's statements, he will see that the main 
points of the coastline are perfectly recognizable. The 
same may be seen on Colonel Gerini’s map, though there 
the numerous details tend to make the recognition more 
difficult ; but there can be no doubt as to the leading- 
features of the outline. That being so, it only remains to 
Vie seen how far the intermediate stations partake of the 
general errors of distortion which in varying degrees 
art'ect the whole plan. If, for example, the south-eastern 
point of Indo-China is clearly discernible on Ptolemy’s 
map and likewise the Gulf of Tongking, it follows that 
places on the coa.st of Annam must be looked for 
somewhere between these two points. 

That is what Colonel Gerini has done all over the held ; 
and he has succeeded in several cases in showing that the 
places mentioned by Ptolemy do in fact (when allowance 
has been made for his errors of reckoning) coincide quite 
closely with actual ancient sites. He infers (in my 
judgment quite correctly) that some at least of the 
Ptolemaic data are based on accurate observations, astro- 
nomical it may be, which in those cases would have given 
results approximating very clo.sely to the truth if Ptolemy 
had not modifled them so as to lit them into his general 
scheme. In other words, if we had Ptolemy’s data instead 
of his conclusions, we should be able to construct from 
them a much more correct map of Indo-China than he 
has done himself. Surely there is nothing antecedently 
improbable in this view ; and when we find that in 
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reconstructing the Ptolemaic nurp on these lines Colonel 
Gerini has in fact found that well-known ancient sites do 
actually tit into the positions which we know they ought 
to have occupied in the Ptolemaic map, it follows that his 
metliod is in its main lines at any rate a sound one. 
There remain, of course, a number of places with regard 
t<j wliicli the data were less accurate, and no doubt there 
is a possibility of error in such cases. I cannot, fur 
instance, understand why Colonel Gerini does not accept 
Ptolemy's Sabana as being situated on the extreme 
southern point of the iMala}’ Peninsula (or some closely 
adjacent island, such as Singapore) instead of looking for 
it somewhere on the west coast of the Peninsula. Surely, 
if the trade-route ran round the Peninsula, Sabana would 
represent the point where ships going to the Far East 
turned into the China Sea. which would be the natural 
spot for a trading station. These are matters of detail 
in regard to which I conceive there is room for much 
ditterence of cjpinion. Put the}' do not seriously ati'ect 
tht,‘ main lines of Colonel Gerini's work of reconstruction. 

This notice will have served its purpose if it draws the 
attention of students to a work which in several respects 
is of great importance and de.serves to be critically studied. 
Probably veiy few readers will be prepared to accept all 
the author's conclu-sions : but no one who reads the book 
in a discriminating spirit can fail to gain much valuable 
information from it. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 


WuRZEL uxu 'Wort ix dex Ixdoxesi.schex Sprachex. 
Von Rexward Braxd.stetter. Luzern: Buchhandlung 
Haag, 1910. 

This little monograph deals in Dr. Brandstetter's 
characterLstically accurate and systematic manner with 
the roots and stem -words of the Malayo-Polynesian 
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lano-uao-es. The essence of the matter is tliis. The 
normal type of an “ uncompounded ” word, actually used 
as such, in this family is dissyllabic. These dissyllabic 
words are, broadly speaking, the atoms of speecli, for 
they cannot be split up into smaller portions capable of 
being used. But they are not really atoms, but rather 
molecules. For on comparing a series of them we tind in 
many cases that a common sj’llable runs through tlie‘ 
series, while the other syllable differs in each word. Thus 
in Old Javanese there is a series hHujuI, aiigul. faiigvJ. 
and agul, all Avords bearing more or less allied meaiiiugs. 
The natural infei’ence is that these are all built up from 
a root *gul. Speaking generally, that is the subject- 
matter of the work. It deals with the extraction of these 
roots from the actual stem-words, describes the nature 
of the roots, shows how they are built up into stem-words, 
and describes the stem-words which are thus constructed. 

The matter is not .so .simple as it looks. Although 
scholars are now agreed that the ilalayo - Polynesian 
languages Avere in fact constructed originally from mono- 
syllabic roots, there is .still some difference of opinion as 
to the precise nature of the process by AA'hich these roots 
have been formed into the dissyllabic stem-Avords Avhich 
are the normal type of these languages as avo knoAV them. 
Recently a aucav has been put foiavard that tAAm processes 
haA'e chiefly to be considered, viz. (1) the amalgamation 
or juxtaposition of tAvo roots, e.g. (I take it arbitrarily as 
an illustration, not as an actual instance) that siiigul is 
the product of two roots *sin and *gid, and (2) that the 
root has become dissyllabic by doubling its middle voAvel 
and intercalating a semi-voAAml, or some similar proce.ss, so 
that from root *tan one Avould have AVords like *tui/an. 
*tawan, and so forth. This is not the “ orthodox” A-ieAv, 
it is a recent theory, and it remains to be seen Avhether 
it can stand the process of iiiA’estigation, and hoAv much of 
the ground, if any, it can cover. The established vieAV is 
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tliat the usual mai-phological proc-ess has been of a dift'erent 
kind, viz. that from the monosyllabic roots stem-words 
have been built up by means of formative syllables, 
usually prefixes, sometimes infixes, more rarely suffixes. 
•Such formative .syllaliles, though thej’ are also in a sense 
roots, differ from what Dr. Brandstetter calls roots in that 
they cannot perform thi.‘ functions of the latter : they are 
not capable of lieeoming the nuclei of words of substance. 
But tliey are sametimes identical in form with the 
agglutinated affixes whicli in the modern stage of these 
languages express grammatical relation or differentiate 
parts of speech. 

It is no part of my busiir.-ss here to appraise the 
relative importance of the different modes of formation 
that have been suggested. I note that Dr. Brandstetter, 
while apparently not taking into account the supposed 
process of intL'rnal doubling of the vowel, etc., which has 
just b 'eu alludt.'d to. recognises that the root is sometimes 
itself doubled and occaslouilly joined to another root to 
form a stem-word. But he lays the chief stress on the 
method of construction by formative syllables, especially 
pretixes. To that extent lie is at one with the establi.shed 
view. The fundamental ditfieulty, of course, which one 
must face, is that on this theory the number of ditferent 
formative syllables so ii.sed is very large, and it is very 
difficult to attach definite functions or meanings to them. 
What is really certain is that, whatever their ultimate 
(.irigin, they had in many cases already become attached 
to the roots they now affect at a very remote period, in 
fact, in the common Malayo-Polynesian mother tongue 
from which the hundreds of existing languages of the 
family liave branched ofi'. 

Another great difficulty lies in the nature of the roots 
themselves, using the word root hei-e as the author does. 
Xot only do we find roots whicli, while apparently 
identical in meaning, vaiy somewhat in form. e.g. in the 
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vowel or in the initial or final consonant, but we have the 
converse case of absolute identity of form combined witli 
entire ditference in meaning. All these circumstances 
make the analysis of Malayo- Polynesian words a vei'}’ 
difficult matter. 

I have said that as a rule the simple words in 
actual use in these languages are for practical purposes 
irreducible dissyllables. But there are certain exceptions. 
In particular, in some languages more than others, 
interjections are apt to be mono.syllabic. Dr. Brandstetter 
makes considerable use of these, and treats them as if 
they necessarily displayed the crude form of the root. 
It is, of course, cpiite po.ssible that in many cases they 
really may have preserved actual ancient roots unchanged. 
But one is tempted to ask whether in .some instances, at 
any ratt', these modern mono.syllables may not after all 
be nothing but abbreviations of stem-words and tlieir 
monosyllalrism a .secondary phenomenon. I should be 
inclined to answer this, at least theoreticallj’, in the 
affirmative : and it is about the only point on which 
I am not prepared to accept implicitly the conclusions 
Dr. Bnandstetter has arrived at. 

For the rest, this monograpli (like all Dr. Brandstetter's 
work) is a model of careful, scientific research, and marks 
a step in advance in the study of his subject. Both for 
the new facts it gives and for the illustration of method 
which it affords all students of comparative philology 
should be grateful to its author. 

C. O. Bl.vgdex. 


The Br.vhui L.A.XGr.iGE. Part I : Introduction and 
Grammar. By Dexys de S. Bray, I.C.S. Calcutta, 
1909 . 

The Brahuis have long been a puzzle alike to ethnologists 
and to students of language. Having their home in the 
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heart of Baluchi.staii. and po'^sessors of a physical tyjDC which 
Sir Herbert Ki'ley ^ characterizes as Turko-Eranian, their 
lane'uaoe nevertheless shows clear evidence of relationship 
with that of the Dravidian nationalities of Southern India. 
Their orie-in is a mystery. They themselves believe that 
they came originally from Aleppo, but this is a mere 
traditi(jn with nothing- to support it. Little can Iv 
gathered from their gene-ral physical type, for few peoples 
have undergone .so great racial intermixture as they. 
Intermarriages with Pal hails, Laloches. Persians, and 
•TaUs luivi,' all contriliuted their iiuotas to the turbid 
stream, and but few tribes even pretend to a pure descent 
from their original forefathers who migrated (as they 
say) into Baluchistan from the far yorth-West. So 
mixed is the race that every Braliui is at least bilingual 
The present Kluiii of Kalat, for instance, when a child 
used to talk Bi-filifii with his mother and Balocli with his 
father and brothers, and .some of the tribes hardly speak 
Brilhrii at all. Thus, the Mirwaris. true Bri'ihuis though 
they are by repute, speak Balocli almost to a maii.- 

Lea\-ing the ethnological ipiestion to one side, as hardly 
relevant to the matter in hand, we may assert that the 
Brahui language has been di.sctis.sed with more success, 
Lassen'^ was, so far as I am aware, the first to class Briihui 
as Dravidian. but Daldwell,-* though admitting an infusion 
of Dravidian forms anti words, hesitated to follow him to 
his conclusions. On the other hand, Trumpp,-’ writing in 
1881 , said decisively that in his opinion ■•there can no 
lonu-er be anv doubt about Bri'ihui being a Dravidian 
language ”. In sjtite, however, of the authority of Lassen 

* Export of tin: Cni-If. of India, 1901, vol. i, p. 500. 

- Air. Bray, in the work iiutler review, p. ti. 

" Zeitschnj't fur dk Kundt ilorijridandL^, 1844, v, pp. 337 9., uml 
lA. I-, p. 46-2. 

^ Coniparatirr tlraninutr ot thr Erarahan hau'juaa' 1st eii.. p. 11. 

“ 0?-aniniatl,-rht L~iitn''iirhnnijni iditr dk flpiriirhe d> r HrahCd:, ilunicli. 
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and Trurapp, ethnologists have ahvays shown an un- 
willingness to accept a classiHcation that runs so 
counter to the physical characteristics of the tribe, and 
accordingly, in preparing- the fourth volume of the 
LiiKjuistic Survey of India, Dr. Konow and myself took 
up the c|uestion ah initio. The result of our inquiries will 
he found detailed by Dr. Konow on p. 027 of that volume. 
The linguistic evidence compelled us to follow in the .steps 
of La.ssen and Trumpp, while we have ventured to advance 
a little further in the .same direction by pointing out that 
the points of agreement are stronge.st between Brahtii and 
the Dra vidian languages spoken in Northern India — Kurils 
and Malto. The framework of the Linguistic Survey docs 
not admit of prolonged philological discu.ssions, and the 
brief summary of reasons for which space was found has 
not received the assent of all scholars.^ Wo can therefore 
the more cordially welcome the appearance of Mr. Bray’s 
excellent work. 

Hitherto the materials for the study of Brtihiii have 
been scanty enough. That mighty linguist, Leech, gave 
a short epitome of the grammar in 1830.- Bellew, in an 
Appendix to his From the Indus to the Tiyrisi^ also 
provided a short grammar and vocabulaiy. Alla Bux’s 
HandhoolF and a reading- book by Captain Nicolson,® both 
appearing in 1877, marked a considerable advance, but 
their usefulness is impaii’ed by the employment of the 
Persian character, with a minimum of vowel points, for 
representing the Brahfii words. Finally, in 1881, Trumpp 
published his Grarnmatische Untersuch ungen already 
mentioned. His work, though most valuable, did not 
profess to be based upon original materials. It was 

^ e.g. Professor Vinson, in the Rerue dt Linffui^fiqup, 1907, xl, p. 201. 

- JASB. . vii, 53S If. ' London, 1874. 

Hunflnook of the Blrouhi Lmmnwje, Karachi, 1877. 

^ Mtauee, etc., htimj a Compifatioii of Extracts from 2^apif.rs Conqufst 
of Srinde, Grant Dnf" s Mahratta History, etc., etc., translated info the 
Biroohi Lanquaye, Karachi, 1877. 
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;i siiimiiury ul the information collected by his predecessurs, 
and a discussion of the linguistic problems revealed bv it. 
T1 le brief sketch in the Linguistic Survey lavs no claim 
for credit on the score of furnishing new facts, and it has 
been (|uickly f(jllo\ved by Mr. Bray's birjk published in 
1909. Here we have, for the first time in connexion witli 
Brahul. the inestimable advantage of tirst-haud observation 
LMjmbined with trained scholarship. 

iMr. Bray spent four years in Balucliistan amongst the 
Brahfus, and has thus been able to pursue the study of 
tlieir language inde-peiidently of the work of his prede- 
cessors. He' de\i>tes most of his Introductiitn to the 
consideration of the linguistic alhliatinu of Brilhui, and 
it seems to me that the proofs whicli he now brings 
forward must couvinc.' e\en the most sceptical among 
previous critics of the Dravidian theory. Its Hravidian 
relationship, in the liglit of the facts collected and collated 
by Mr. Bray, stares one in tlie face. Whether we consider 
phonetics, number, case-relation numerals, pronouns, con- 
jugation, tile formation of iiegatiie and causal bases, or 
even \dcabulary, there can be only one verdict. As he 
says, •• The BiTihfu language is sprung from the same 
source as the Dravidian language-group : it has freely 
absorbed the alien vocaliulary of Persian, Baluchi, Sindhi, 
and other neighbouring languages, but in spite of their 
inroads its grammatical .system has jireserved its sturdy 
existence. ’’ 

The book under review is labelled ' Part I . and 
contains the Introduction and Grammar. Part II. it is 
understood, will consist of a full vocabulaiy. This 1x111 
supply a real want which i.s much felt by .students in the 
bypath.s of philology. The Grammar is a great advance 
on anything that lia.s hitherto been publi.shed regarding 
the language. So far as it is possible for anyone, except 
Mr. Bray himself, to judge, it is most complete. Specially 
important is the section devoted to phonetics, which 
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exhibits considerable care and discrimination. The trans- 
literation follows the usual Indian .sy.stem and is consi.stent 
throughout. Brldiui phonology ha.s peculiarities of its 
own that merit study. Not the least noteworthy, if it 
really exists, is the insertion of a euphonic "/uoi, to 
prevent a hiatus between vowels, and of similar euphonic 
n and t between certain nominal forms ending in a \'owel 
and the \-erb substantive. If the join is really euiilionic. 
we mat' compare tlie reverse change of gli to y in the' 
modern pronunciation of Irish words. As. for instance, 
the name of the town of Drogheda, called by the local 
people ‘'Droyeda’’, where the y corresponds to the euphonic 
y between vowels in Prakrit. I ha\e not sufficient 
knowledge of Brahui to say that Mr. Bray is wrong in 
classing these letters a.s euphonic, but the presence of the 
Jilin (used, as it is, only with substantives and adjectives) 
suggests to me the influence of Ei*anian forms of speech, 
in which the pleona.stic nominal sufli.x kci lias often 
developed into this letter. Compare, for in.stance, Avesta 
Icanfn{-hi), Pahlavi /ro/-’ or l-ofn-l-, a hill, with tlie Persian 
kdii, a hill, and the Baloch Irofn-j, a slioulder. The n and 
the t miglit also be similarly explained as pleonastic suffixes. 

After the discussion of the phonetics of the language, 
accidence and sjuitax ai'c dealt with together, and not 
separately, each part of speech being treated with a fulness 
and completeness that leave nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Bray's book will b? useful, not only to students of 
language, but also to those whose official duties take them 
into Baluchistan, for it i.s built on eminently practical 
lines. It adds one more to the list of philological works 
that have been composed by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and have been liberally and wisely printed and 
published by the Indian Government. All that remains is 
to express the hope that it will .soon be followed by the 
Vocabulary which is intended to form the second gathering 
of the fruits of Mr. Brav's studies. G. A. Gkieksox. 

V 
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A BlIiLIOoKAPHY OF THE JAPANESE EhPIP.E. By F. VON 
Wenckstern. -2 vols. 

To till' studi'Ut of Japanese literature, as well as to all 
inti'i'evted in 'thing’s Japanese”, these monumental volumes 
are ah'-nlutely iiidispeusahle. The first is a bihlioyraphy 
of Japan from ISo!) to 1.S93, with a facsimile reprint of 
Leoii Pau''^ famous Bihl Kijirajih Jujtonu isr le 

A' P' I'l the second continues the work 

down to the middle of litOli, with additions and corrections, 
and a very \ aluahle supplement to thf BiblioijiVjiJne. The 
whole work is a mar\ el of patient industry and accurate 
presentation. A’ot merely the Ijooks published on Japanese 
subjects are fully catalogued, but the periodical literaturt^ 
on Japan is eivcii as well. This latter portion of the task 
must have entailed immense research, and. as far as niy 
e.Naminatiou yoes. is thoroughly accomplished. I find, 
ini.h.'cd, articles of my own authorship enumerated of which 
[ had completely forgotten the existence, nor have I found 
a single omission of any contribution, of which I am aware, 
due t(j the pen of any writer on Japan known to me. The 
entries are arranged under categories of subjects, and 
iirclude works by Japanese authors in European languages 
(ju subjects not relating to Japan in particular — a most 
useful and interesting section — list.s of periodical and 
othcial publications in foreign languages printed in Japan, of 
Western periodicals dealing with Japanese sulpjects, lists of 
Japanese works of which texts or translations are published 
in the West, an index of author.s, and a special catalogue of 
Swedish literature on Japan from the Middle Ages to the 
])resent davx by Miss Pahngren of the Eoyal Library in 
Stockholm. In a word, the two volumes form a complete 
presentation of all the literature on Japan accessible to the 
Western reader from the sixteenth century to 1906. It 
needs only to bo supplemented by a translation of the 
Gimsho Icldran and its last complement to give a view of 
the whole of the literature of and on Japan, and I trust 
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the author of these volumes may be induced to undertake 
a task peculiarh’ within his province, and one of no great 
difficulty. I ought to add that in the second volume will 
be found a nio.st valuable and interesting — indeed, unique 
— descriptive catalogue of the art relics of old Japan 
from the earliest times to the end of the Tokuyawa 
period, preserved in the great Buddhist temples of Xara 
and Kyoto. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


Ca-stes and Tribes of Southern India. B\' E. 

Thur.ston, C.I.E. Madras Government Press, 1909. 

Mr. Thurston’s long and honourable career as Superin- 
tendent of the Madras Government Museum eminently 
fitted him to be entrusted with the charge of the ethno- 
graphic survey sanctioned by the Government of India 
in 1901. His daily e.Nperionce in the Museum had for 
many years familiarized him with the racial and tribal 
life of the peoples of South India in all ages, from tin.' 
urn-burials, dolmens, and pottery of the far-otf Iron Age 
to the caste customs of the present ; while he had already 
for seven years carried out for his own purposes systematic 
anthropological investigations amongst the hill-tribes of 
the Niffilris, and had instituted researches into the religion 
and practices of the variou.s classe.s inhabiting the city of 
Madras. It was only natural, therefore, that upon him 
should be conferred the re.spon.sibility of conducting the 
new survey. In this work he was ably assisted by 
.Mr. Kanguchari, M.A., of the Gov'ernment Museum. 

The work thus begun and steadily carried on has 
re.3ulted in the publication of .seven bulky volumes, replete 
with valuable information and accompanied by a large 
number of photogi'aphic reproductions. With regard to 
the latter it must be .said that in many cases they leave 
much to be desired, and that it is hardly creditable to our 
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Governineiit that at the present day a standard work f>f 
reference should have been illustrated in any style but 
the veiy best. 

Topinard’s definition of anthropology and it.s allied 
sciences may be summed up thus — Anthropology is the 
general study of nmn : etlinograjihj’ the study of particular 
aggregations of iiien : and ethnology proper the study in 
combination of all aggregati(.ui.s of rafu : the term 
ethnology " combining in itself tlie two last. The 
survey conducted by Mr. Thurston was professedly ethno- 
gi’aphic, and we sliould not therefore expect in these 
volumes any sucli generalizations or comparisons as belong 
more especially to the province of ethnology proper : it 
is necessary to call attention to this jjoint lest anyone 
should be disappointed in not being able to obtain from 
them information wider than that which was embraced 
in the scope of the survey. There is, however, a certain 
amount of anthropology and a little ethnology in the 
Introduction, a table of head-measurements being gi\’en. 
with a short di.scussion on pre\’ailing types. 

The subjects are treated .separately and in alphabetical 
order — a convenient arrangement for ordinaiy refeience, 
but one which will hardly satisfy tho.se who desire to 
compare the customs of different tribes, or to trace the 
prevalence of some one custom amongst the scattered 
ma.sses of the population of the Madras Presidency. 
A carefully prepared index would afford much assistance 
in this direction. At present there is none. 

A good specimen of the contents of these volumes will 
be found in the notice of the Kurumba and Kuruba tribes. 
It has long been a subject for dispute whether these two 
are branches of the same tribe or whether they belong to 
two totally different ones. At the present day they are 
sharply differentiated fi’om one another, the former being 
dwellers in the forest.s, hunters, gatherers of wild houe_}', 
uncivilized and undomesticated, while the latter are a jiart 
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uf the ordinaiy agricultural population of the country, 
cultivators, shepherds, weavers, stonemasons, and the like, 
living with the rest in villages and towns. The author 
the Madras Census Report of 1901 supported the theory 
advanced by some writers that these tribes are all really 
one, that Kurumba ” is the Tamil and “ Kuruba ” the 
Telugu and Kanarese form of the same name, and that 
in the name alone exists the difference, members of the 
same original tribe being civilized wlien they came to live 
amongst the rest of tlie people, and uncivilized when 
they clung to the forests. Mr. Thurston, however, holds 
a different opinion, and in proof of his correctness appeals 
to the results of his anthropological examination of a large 
number of individuals of both tribes, especially in the 
matter of their stature and nasal index. From this point 
of view ho points out that the domesticated Kurubas who 
are found in the villages of Mysore, Bellary, and Kurnool 
are physically different from the jungle Kurumbas of the 
Xilgiri Hills, who, ho considers, are allied to the Kadirs ^ 
of the Anaimallai Hills, the Paniyans of Malabar, and the 
-Alala Vedans or Hill Vedans of Travancore. He believes 
that the jungle Kurumbas are the remnant of the primitive 
Dravidian tribes of the .south, driven into the hills long 
before the seventh century a.d. ; while the civilized 
Kurubas belong to a totally different race. These last 
claim to be a branch of the agricultural Kapus or Reddis, 
the largest and most influential caste in the villao-es of 
South India, cultivators, farmers, and landholders. It is 
curious, however, to notice that the practice of erecting 
stone dolmens over their graves still exists among some 
classes of Kurubas. 

According to some authorities the Kurubas are the 
descendants of those agriculturists that formed the bulk 

‘ Why ‘'Kadir’’? Surely the ‘ipelling should be “ Kudar from 
k'ddu-mr, ‘‘ forest-folk." 
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of the rural population under the Pallava kings, a dynasty 
that Avas in great power from the sixth to the ninth 
century A.D., and hy whom the aboriginal Dravidians, 
their descendants being the Kurumhas, were driven into 
the hills. 

Mr. Thurston enumerates and de.seribes the divisions, 
sulxlivisions, and exogamous septs of these tribes, and 
enters into a full description of their customs and religion : 
but he refrains, as he appears habitually to do, from any 
attempt at generalization. 

Proper names throughout this work are of course spelt 
in the manner now authorized by the Government, hut 
it is sad to see that some relics of bygone barbarism still 
remain. Take, for instance, the name of the River Krishna. 
Nothing could be easier than to retain for ordinary use 
the correct spelling, though without the diacritical marks. 
This is a form that was in common use among Europeans, 
and was well established, until the Government of the 
day commanded a reversion to the antiquated anglicisin 
“ Kistna ’ — in the spirit apparently of those who thought 
it Avell to write “ Cow-door " for Kavudfu-u, or ‘‘ Shore- 
coat ’ for ShorkOt. Did anyone ever hear of an avatara 
of Vishnu in the form of ‘‘ Kistna ’ 

A few misprints have naturally crept in, but they are 
not numerous. 

3Ir. Thurston and Mr. Rangachari are to be congratulated 
on the succe.ssful completion of their task. Perhaps the 
former will favour us before long Avith a short general 
treatise on the ethnology of South India. 

R. Seavell. 

[Copies of this Avork can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher 
UnAvin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C., the officially appointed 
agents for publications of the Indian Government.] 
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The Cochin Tribes and Castes. Bj- L. K. Anantha 
Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T. 

The tir.st volume of thi.s work now published forms 
a valuable addition to the ethnographic serie.s of South 
India. Mr. Thunstoii’s seven volumes cover mo.st of the 
ground, but Mr. Krishna Iyer’s contribution to our 
knowledge is especially useful, inasmuch as it consists 
of a study of tribes and castes spread over a small area 
by a resident of the country peculiarly fitted b}' his birth 
and position to deal with the subject. As Mr. Beddoe 
in his Preface remarks, “ He has had several great 
advantages. Thus, in the first place, he belongs to India 
by race and nativity ; and had he not been so, it is hardly* 
conceivable that he should have acquired such a vast mass 
of information on subjects which natives are usually very 
unwilling to discuss with Europeans.” The high order of 
his English scholarship is manifest in every page of this 
work. Cochin and Travancore are tracts exceedingly 
interesting to the ethnologist, including as thej’ do 
amongst the mass of the population a number of castes 
unknown in other parts of India, with customs, habits 
of dress, and social life peculiar to themselves. From 
early ages mountain barriers and wide-spreading forests 
have cut off the inhabitants of this region from the rest of 
the Peninsula ; and their history is in a manner unique 
and often has to be studied apart from that of their 
neighbours. A future volume will no doubt deal with 
the higher castes, the Brahmans and the Xairs ; the 
present one treats of the lowest tribes inhabiting the 
forests and plains — the Kadars, Malayans, Parayans, fishing 
castes, and the like — and in some respects these are the 
most interesting because the most primitive. Mr. Keane’s 
remarks in his introductory note are much to the point ; 
ethnographic Avork has heen begun none too soon, since 
“ Hinduism is steadily invading the haunts of the jungle 
peoples and thus gradually effacing many of the most 
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characteristic traits in the life of the childhood of 
mankind It is in the persistence to the present 
day of so many of these primitive types, doomed no 
doubt to disappearance, and that perhaps in the near 
future, that the great value of such records as these 
consist. 

Mr. Krishna Iyer’s volume contains a nundier of 
excellent photographs, mo.stly taken by himself, generally 
showing the racial types but occasionallj' giving us views 
of the sceneiy of the hills, rivers, and villages ; and with 
regard to these we may express our regret that in 
comparison with them ^Ir. Tliurston's illustrations are 
often so poor. 

We select for notice a few of the author’s articles. 
The inhabitants of the hills, Kiidars and Malayans, are 
described as wild and inotfeasive tribes, shy, with no 
savage cruelty of disposition. The Kadars are evidently 
dying out, for at the last census they numbered only dlO. 
They are essentially hunters, trackers, and honey-gatherers. 
The women make good wives and are models of constancy. 
The men are polygamous, but polyandry is unknown in 
the tribe. The son succeeds to the property of the father, 
and in this the Kadars differ from many of the other west 
coast castes. Their religion is a rude animism. Their 
dead are buried, and though dolmens, menhirs, and stone 
circles are found in the hills of Cochin the Kadars of 
to-day never erect any monument over their deceased 
relatives. They are extraordinarily expert in tree- 
climbing and fearle.ss in their descents over precipices 
in the hunt for honey, wonderful trackers and daring 
elephant-catchers. They seem altogether to be a ver^' 
attractive people, quite simple, unsophisticated, and 
utter aliens to vice and tidckery. They are plain and 
straightforward in their dealings, never tell a lie, 
and never deceive one another." They never .shirk 
work, are quiet, submissive, " obejdng the slightest 
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expression of a wish, and veiy grateful for any assistance 
or attention. ’ ^ 

The Malayans are divided into two sub-tribes — Nattu 
Malayans, probably the original inhabitants of the hills, 
and Konga Malayans, who seem t(j have immigrated from 
forests further east. In some places their huts are built 
above ground, a number of bamboos being cut to an even 
heiglit, and the flooring con.structed on their stumps. 
They are divided into clans. Among the Nattu Malayans 
a nephew succeeds to the property of his maternal uncle, 
as with many other peoples of the west coast ; but 
among the Konga ^Malayans the son inherits his father’s 
possessions. 

The Parayans have by some writers been cla.ssed as 
members of a hill-tribe, but Mr. Krishna Iyer holds to 
the opinion that this is not the case, but that, on the 
contrary, they ha\e from a remote period been exclusively 
agricultural labourers. Though now outcasts from every 
ca.ste, tlie Parayans preserve and cherish the memory of 
former greatness, regarding them.selves as descendants 
of the original owners of the .soil ; and this may well be 
the case.- The author’s description of the black magic 
and Oti cult of the Parayans (pp. 76-81) are interesting 
and valuable, but he goes rather too far in his assertion 
that the Parayans of the Tamil Districts “ adore 8iva and 
Vi.shnu ". Setting aside the more highly educated of this 
tribe it would be safe to assert that the ideas of the 
masses regarding the supernatural are still confined to 
belief in the powers for good or ill of a multitude of local 
deities, village goddesses, and malignant demons. The 
Parayans ai-e complete outcasts, and in Cochin, as in other 
parts of India, their near presence is a pollution to any 

’ The author evidently considers that this description is a truly apt 
one, for he repeats the same woids three pages later. 

- Mr. Thurston (vi, .SI tf.) gives many good reasons for supposing that 
this belief is not without foundation. 
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caste - men ; but, as might be expected from the 
geographical position of this tract, this pollution carries 
further than in the rest of the Madras Presidency. In 
Cochin it appears that a Para van may not approach 
within half a furlong of a caste-man. British administra- 
tion, with its strong tendency to extend justice to all 
alike, has to a large extent broken down these deep- 
rooted prejudices, and even Brahmans ha\'e to submit 
to the presence of Parayans within a few yards of their 
persons in our courts and offices. 

The author's account of the manners and customs of the 
tishing castes and their devices for catching ti.sh is very 
interesting, and the illustrations are excellent. 

Mr. Anantlia Krishna Iyer's next volume will be 
welcomed, not only by ethnologists, but also by the 
general public ; for apart from the scientitic results 
obtainable from the pre.sent one it contains much that 
without exaggeration may be classed as good reading. 

K. Sewei.l. 


1)EK RiOVEDA 1M AU.SWAHL. (Ek.STEK TeIL, (iLO.SS.tR : 

ZwEiTER Teil, Kommentar.) By Karl F. Geednek. 

Stuttgart, 1907 and 1009. 

It need hard!}" be said that an^dliing from PrcAessor 
Geldner's pen dealing with the Rgrcda is of the highest 
value to Yedic studies, and the selection of hymns which 
he has chosen for study includes many of the most 
interesting and important of the hymns of the Samhita, 
while the glossary not merely covers the uses of the 
words noted which occur in the hymns included in the 
selection, but in marry cases exterrds to the whole of 
the Ryveda, and includes rrotices of other texts, such as 
the Muitraydiil Sonihitd. 

It must, however, be regretted that inrperative corr- 
sideratiorrs of space have prevented the discrrssiorr of the 
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views of other scholars on the hymns of which Professor 
Geldner treats. Tlie Ryveda is on the whole a most 
difficult and obscure work, and progress to its adequate 
interpretation mu.st needs in large measure be through 
careful enumeration and criticism of opposing views, just 
as the elucidation of classical works has been effected 
through constant critical work. Of course Professor 
Geldner in arriving at his own results has tested the 
renderings of others, and we must regard what he gives 
us as his deliberate (^pinion of what is the true sense of 
the passage. But no reasons are given for his decisions, and 
we miss the statement of grounds which might enable us 
to dismiss for good as impossible a variant interpretation. 
Moreover, though no doubt students of the selection may 
be expected to have the Vedlsrhe Studien availahle, some 
needless trouble might have been saved by brief references, 
both in the glos.sary and the commentary, to the relevant 
passages in the Vedische Siuditrn. 

A good example of the disadvantages of this method is 
seen in Professor Geldner's comment on Rgveda, x, 33. 34. 
He accepts the version of the Amtkramanl that these 
hymns are by Kavasa, and he ingeniously shows that 
the reference in the Aitareya Brdhmana'^ to Kavasa as 
a Jiitava, “ gambler,” is supported by the dicing hymn, 
X, 34, where Kavasa, in his opinion, bemoans his fate. 
But he rejects the view of the Amthxi.mani that in x, 33, 
Kava.sa consoles the prince Upamasravas for the death of 
Mitratithi, his grandfather, and instead explains the hymn 
as a lament of Kavasa because he had fallen into disgrrace 
with his master Upamasravas, and had been cast like 
Trita ^ into a pit by him, and he considers that the true 
story had early been forgotten. Now what ground is 
there to accept the mention of Kavasa as author of the 
hymns as correct ? It is not early ; on the contrary, as 

' ii, 19. This point is not found in the Kausitaki Brahmaiia, xii, .3. 

^ Compare x, 33, 2. 3, with i, 1((5, 8. 
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the Aitareya BrdJnruxna does not recognize him as author 
of X, 34, it may safely be said that the attribution is late 
^ and improbable. Nor is the evidence better for the 
authorship of x, 33. It is true that a Kavasa appears in 
the battle of the ten kings,i but it is not certain that he 
was a priest : he may have been a king, as Hopkins - 
thinks, and the most that can be said for any eoniiexioii 
\ between a Kavasa and Kurusravana is that the latter was 

I a descendant of Trasadasyu, who was a Puru king,® and 
the Purus were on the same side as Kavasa in the battle of 
the ten kings, which, however, must be regarded as lono- 
anterior to the date of Kurusravana. It seems clear that 
we must give up the name Kavasa as that of the author, 
and it is also clear that the new Itihasa invented by 
Professor Geldner has no sure foundation. The hymn seems 
certainly elegiac in tone, but instead of being inconsistent 
with the account of it given in the Anukmmani that 
fact is surely a contirraation of the notice. It seems from 
* the first part of the hymn that the death of Kurusravana 
took place in circumstances of disaster, and in consoling 
Upamasravas the poet may well have had little on which 
he could dwell with .satisfaction. Nor is there any 
reference to a pit in which the singer was cast : it 
is true that the Nirukta^ treats the word parsavali in 
RV. i, 105, 8 as meaning the sides of a hollow, but the 
sense is not probable nor necessary, nor does Geldner ^ him- 
self accept it. The poet is sorely afflicted, but the death 
y of his master and the defeat of his people are adequate to 

account for all that is stated in the hymn. 

‘ RV. vii, 18. 12. 

- JAOS. XV, 260 seq. Mr. Pargiter (.JRAS. 1910, p. 50) takes 
Kavasa as a Rsi, and identities him with the father of Tura, who con- 
secrated, according to one version, Janamejaya. The conjectnre is not 
a probable one, if only on chronological grounds, and in thinking (p, 49) 
that the Bharatas were enemies of Sudas Mr. Pargiter is following an 
»' improbable and now practically antiquated view of the relationship of 
Sudas and tlie Bharatas. 

^ RV. iv, .SS, 1 seq, * iv, 6. Vtdinchh Stnditn, ii, 184, n. .S. 
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Professor Geldaer suggests a new interpretation of the 
well-known crux, RV. x, 18, 14. He thinks that the 
verse is to be considered as the thought of the dead man : 
“ the gods shall place me on a daj’' to come (i.e. on rebirth 
in a mother’s womb) like the feather of the arrow in the 
shaft.” The idea is ingenious, but I do not think that 
it can be said to be more than that, and it is open to the 
objection that it assumes that the idea of rebirth is to 
be found in the Rifveflib} This is extremely doubtful, 
though, if we consider that the verse is a later addition, 
as is in all probability the ca.se, this objection is not fatal, 
but the version lias the capital defect of being less con- 
vincing even than the ordinary interpretation.- 

Very cle^■er is Professor Geldner’s attempt to make 
sense of RV. iii, 81. Following the confused notice of 
Yaska, he thinks that the beginning of the hymn 
contains a double metaphor from Indian famih' law. The 
father who makes his daughter a Putrika, i.e. one whose 
son is appointed to perforin the obsequies of his maternal 
grandfather,^ profits by the arrangement, but the son-in- 
law lo.ses ; or again, if the father has a son, the daughter 
and her husband have no share in the inheritance ; 
similarly, the priest carries out all the toilsome part of 
the sacrificial ritual, but the patron alone profits by the 
offering, a broad hint for the latter not to forget the 
Daksina for the priest. But unhappily the interpretation 
breaks down on the actual wording of the hymn, and 
it is probably best to admit — as does, in fact, Oldenberg" 
— that we have, as too often, a passage the sense of 
which will always remain doubtful. It is worth noticing 
that while Professor Geldner accepts here a line of 

‘ As to this ct. my remarks, -IRAS. 1900, p. 57o. and see Olclentierg, 
Riji'tda-Xoten, i, .303. 

- Cf. Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, p. 386. 

' iii, 4. Cf. BrhadderatCi, iv, 110. 

^ Cf. Jolh’, Reclif vnd Side, p. 7:1; Die Adoitfiou in Indi<n. pp. 16. 17. 

’ Ri/ivda-Xofeii, i, ’i.SO ,seq. 
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interpretation based on Yiiska. he dcdiberateh' rejects that 
authority’s interpretation of RV. i, 124, 7, as also referring' 
to the Pntrika. He may well be right in doing so, and 
in that case the Putrika nia\' be dismissed from the 
Riji'fda. As a matter of fact the practice has a somewhat 
modern and artitieial character, and it is at least note- 
worthy that it is not found mentioned in an}' certain 
passage in the literature before Yaska, the BrJidddevutO 
and the Dharma Siitras.i 

Anothei- addition, and not a very probable one, is made 
to the list of animals named in the fP/rca/n in the shape 
of the bull Dasadyu, called srnifreiid. as the offspring of 
a .iv'div cow, which was used in battle and secured the 
victory.- It is idle to ch.my that the reference to Dasadyu 
is ipiite inadequate to determine who he was — he has 
been with some probability identified with Bhujyu 
because of the appearance of the word imjrii/Cim in the 
passage and the fact that Bhujyu was the son of Tugra. 
and is called Tugrya — but the theory of a fighting bull 
is not made even probable b\’ the quotation of a stor}' 
of a light between two bulls created by the gods and 
Asuras in the Kdtlud,\i Rhulnfa* and the native tradition, 
for what it is worth, takes Svaitreya as the metronymic 
of a man, not of a bull. 

On the other hand, Profe.ssor Geldner is not apparenth' 
anxious to accept the view that the thirty-four lights 
referred to in the Rgvrda ■’ are the five planets and the 
Naksatras, and he recognizes that the poetical description 
of the moon as rtdduiiii dadiviiuiji inane hodiunO m 

^ e.g. ^.iruifcima Dharma iSTtfra. xxviii, ; Vn.^tsfhn. Dharma 
xvii, 17 ; and .see Jolly, Bn'hf tnaJ Siff*-, {). 73. 

- KV. i, 33, 14. lo.' 

■ Cf. Bergaig’ne, lit-hfjtnu Vtdajia^ iii, 11 : Bauiuick. KZ. xxxv, o'li ; 
Lndwig, RV. v, 472. 

^ xiii, 4. (Geldner‘s mode of citation Ia page and line is regrettably 
inadequate, tliougli the citation by book and chapter i.s aRo un- 
satisfixctory. ) 
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has nothing to do with the path of the moon through the 
Naksatras, which are unknown to all sav^e the latest parts 
of the Rgveda, such as the wedding hymn of Surya. 

On the other hand, Professor Geldner desires to 
assimilate the ancient chariot to the modern cart of Bihar 
described by Dr. Grierson in his standard work on the 
customs of that province, ^ and he therefore identities 
the somewhat mysterious dni of the Rgveda with the 
wo(jden support of the frame of the chariot which was 
fastened to the axle outside the wheel. This is no doubt 
conceivable, but the evidence is strongly in favour of the 
dni being the lynch-pin or .something similar.'^ Nor is it 
probable that the technical expressions of politics, uddxina 
and prJrxnigrdha, applied in the Mdnova Dharraa Sdstm * 
to denote a king who is a neutral between two hostile 
kings, really .serve to explain madliyamo.R. in the Rgveda, 
where the sense “ arbitrator ” .seems at once plausible and 
adequate. 

The selection, fortunately, includes some of the most 
interesting of the historical hymns of the Rgveda, and the 
series of Visvamitra and Vasistha hymns is satisfactorily 
explained, due recognition being given to Hopkins’ ® clear 
proof that in RV^. vii, 18 there is a deliberate allusion 
to Visvamitra by his succe.ssful rival. The only un- 
satisfactory part of the treatment of the hymns is the 
maintenance of the view that RV. iii, .53, 21. 24 contain 
a reference to iSakti’s murder by the Visvamitras.' It is 
also quite probable that Geldner’s view of RV. vi, 27, 
which sees in Abhyavartin Cayamana and Srnjaya Daiva- 
vata allies, not one pi-ince, is preferable to the usual 
identification of both men which Zimmer ® urges, and it 
is satisfactory that Geldner adheres steadily to the view 

1 Bihar Ptamnt Lift, § 167. - RV. i, 3o, 6. 

■' Cf. ray Aitareya Aranyalca, p. 237. ^ vii, 158. 207. 

■5 RV. i'ii, 33. .53; vii, 18, 3.3. -> .TAOS, xv, 262. 

" Ct. Oklenberg, Ryvtda-Xottn, i. 2.54. A/tiiidiirht.- Lthtn, p. 1.33. 
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that neither Persian {Pursii) ^ nor Parthian (Pdrthava) - is 
found in the Samhita. Nor does he accept Hillebrandt's 
theory of the reference to the burning of the widow with 
her husband in the Rgveda * as an interpolation from the 
ritual of the Purusamedha, or human sacrilice. As he 
well puts it, the widow shows, by approaching the dead 
body of her husband and lying beside it, that she is 
prepared to die with him, but she does not actually 
immolate herself : the Vedic age no longer practised the 
burning of widows, but the forms of the custom remained. 
And, again, he is probably right in accepting the hymn 
vii, 103 as a satire® on a Brahmin school ; probably the 
Vasisthas were making fun of tl\e Visvamitras, for the 
verse vii, 103, 10‘' does .seem to repeat directly iii, 53. 7'' 
{mJmsmmve jnu tiranta dyuh), and he accepts in that 
hymn the meaning of dvadaso as “the year”, no doubt 
deliberately rejecting Jacobi's view that dradnin means 
the twelfth month. 

In grammatical questions Professor Geldner shows the 
same boldness which he has evinced in the Vedische 
Studien. One general objection may be made, perhaps, 
to the principle which he adopts : it is no doubt true that 
grammatical irregularities are found in the Rgveda, but 
it is .surely a matter of principle never to assume such 
irregularities when a reasonable sense can be made on 
the basis of the ordinary syntactical usages. For example, 
in RV. i, .50, 2, apa tye tCiydvo yathd ndk.adra yanti, he 
says that tye is attracted to the gender of the object 
compared, and he compares RV. i, 191, 5 for the com- 
parison. ' But though 7idkmtrd is given in the Padapatha, 
and though Oldenberg® is inclined to agree with the 


’ RV. X, 3.3, -2. - RV. vi, ->7, S. 

ZDMG. xl, 701. ^ X. 18, 8. 

■’ See Max Jluller, Ancitnt t'an-^krit LUtnitin-e, p. 495, and cf. Macdoiiell, 
VeAic Mythology, p. 151. 

® Rgvtda-Nottn, i, 48. 
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Po.dapafliu , it seems to me that Geidner was better advised 
in liis Gloftftar in u-ivinw ndJcsatrdy as both neuter and 

o o 

masculine. RV. vi, 67, 6 pre.sents clearly a masculine 
nul'mtra, and when it is remembered that the Naksatras 
have some of them masculine names it is really not 
unnatural that ndk'<atra should be found as a masculine, 
and the evidence for the neuter gender of ndkmtru is not 
Rgvedic.^ Of course such an attraction is not impossible, - 
but to assume it because of the interpretation put on 
a form by the Pudapathu is hardly desirable. 

In some passages* Professor Geidner sees the use of 
the participle as a finite verb ; but in none of the cases 
cited can it possibly be .said that the construction must 
necessarily be accepted, and unless some better examples 
can be adduced the construction must be considered to 
be doubtful. Professor Geidner himself does not accept 
the view in the case of jaganran in Rrjvedn, x, 10, 1, 
and Professor Oldenberg,-* who is willing to accept the 
construction, does not quote any of the passages cited by 
Geidner in his list of examples of the usage. Or, again, 
is it really necessary to see a double relative in either 
RV. X. 52, 1 or iii, 32, 14 / In the former passage we have 
visi'e devO.h »lstdna md i/dthohd hot a rrto mundvui yi'ni 
iiisddya. But is the construction really yuilid-yud as 
Professor Geidner suppo.ses Surely it is rather ynthd- 
irurndrai ydn nimdyu (mandvai). There are two quite 
distinct sentences, the second of which may either be taken 
as parallel to the first : “ how being chosen as Hotr I shall 
be minded, what I shall think when I sit down,” or as 
a temporal clause, “ how I shall be minded, when sitting- 
down I think ” ; in neither case any double relative really 

^ Weber, Die vtdi'^dien 2sachricJiten row dm dSaxafra, ii, 26S. 

- Cf. Aifartya Arayyahx. v, I, 1, M'ith my note. 

’ RV. i, 116, 2 [iasadCuui) ; ii, 38, 8 [jarithiird nah) ; iv, 7, 10 {dddri.il Hmn ) : 
vii, 18, 12 {crycindh). See Panini, iii, 2. 106, and compare my remark.s, 
Zmiii. Ixiii, 346 i JRAS. loio, 227. 

^ DiP'eda-2so(en, i, 428. 
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occurring. In iii, 82, 14 the need to recognize a double 
relative is still less great, as Oldeuberg’s note amply shows. 
Similarly, while the singular verb with a neuter plural ” 
is a possible phenomenon,^ it is surely needless to hnd it in 
RY. X, 10, 2 ; mlak^mCi i/ad v't^iirupd bliuvCdl, where the 
obvious sense Ls given by the feminine. It is true that 
the Vujttsiinejji Surnhita- Itas mlak.<md and vi>fnru2><im. 
the PoxhijidJliH explaining yahihpnd as meant.-* But the 
correctness of the PudopdJjia is far from being bev'ond 
doubt, and the Suiiiliitd^ lias saUik-^ind iiali and 

I'isurujid/i , which conclusively supports the possibility of 
the feminine, for suhik-'^iiid as a feminine is open to no 
substantial objection, dr, again, to assume, as Geldner 
does, attraction of the instrumental into the accusative in 
i, 147, 8 = iv, 4, 13, is hardly legitimate ; the passage runs 
jje jmydco Mdnvxfcydm fc ayne pdsyanto tindlidiii dnritdd 
drak-'fC(ii I run'dxyi tan sukrta ci^i'dredd (Z<^>6xnih( id rtpdvo 
ndlia dehliuli H The sense is surely satisfactory that the 
guards themselves are guarded by the god; the instrumental 
rendering would weaken, not contlrm, the force of the 
pas.sage, and Oldenberg*’ has abandoned his doubts® as to 
the possibility of the rendering. 

It would be easy to multiply indefinitely the points of 

^ See e.g. i, SI, *2: 1G2, S, cited by (Geldner; Delbruck, VtnjJ. Si/nf. 
lii. 230. 

- vi, 20. 

It i«i rather curious tliat (ieldner should not simply take ■<a/(iks//)d as 
a masculine form used tor a neuter as he does, Ko)nmtnfnr, p. 72. n. 2, in 
the case of rakbohd, vii, S, 0; amitrahtl, x, 170, 2; ryliCirO, iv, 24, 8: and 
cf. Maifrayani Saiiihi'fd. iv, 3, 8, But the examples are all 

dubious ; the nominative of '^han in the neuter is ditticult to form 
(cf. Oldenberg, op. cit., i, 419: Lanman in Whitney's tran.^lation of 
the Atharrai-tda. p. 908), and it oj'isrj and in the Mdifrayatn are 

not merely slips, due to oja'inni and tcjaavini immediately preceding, 
there remains the obvious possibility of rendering them as nominatives, 
‘‘the man who has the instruments (i.e. the ratniiink) becomes powerful 
as regards his kingdom," t<td nob matching y t>ya but being adverbial, 
which is perfectly legitimate. 

^ 1 , 3. 10, 1 (the M'ords are there in reverse order). 

R'jrfdaSot^n, i, 147. SBE. xlvi, 171. 
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interest raised by this valuable coininentary, but it must 
suffice to note that Geldner offers a nev but not very 
probable ^ version of the crux in iv, 24, 9, about Vamadeva’s 
sale of Indra ; that he thinks that the order of the hymn 
containing the conversation of Agastya, the Maruts, and 
Indra is i, 170, 166, 171, and not as Sieg^ takes them, 
and that he corrects tacitly but certainly rightly his 
former attribution to Sayana’s brother of the remarks of 
Madhava cited by Sayana on Rgvedu, x, 10 ; it is quite 
certain that the older Madhava Bhatta is meant in that 
passage. 

A. Beeriedale Keith. 


Theodor Benfev. Zum Andenken fur .seine Kinder 
UND Enkel. Von 3Ieta Benfev. 

Benfey has, perhaps, hardly received tlie recognition in 
this country due to his great merits as a philologist and as 
a Sanskrit scholar. Philology, indeed, is not a study in 
which a scholar can hope to reap the full reward of his 
labours : its progress is so rapid, and it is .so impossible, 
to effect any work in it which can be said to be really 
permanent, that a philologi.st must expect to be superseded 
at an early date and to become little more than a name. It 
is not, then, wonderful that Benfey ’s Sanskrit Grammar, and 
his numerous lesser contributions to Vedic grammar, which 
were to have formed part of a complete Vedic Grammar, 
historic and comparative, should remain known mainly to 
scholars, but it is somewhat surprising that his great 
merits as a Vedic and Indian scholar should have been 
to some degree ignored. His edition of the Sdinaveda in 
1848 was the first scientific edition of a Vedic Samhita, 
and the work is still a model of editing. It was accom- 
panied by much critical matter, by a translation, and 

' Cf. Oldenberg, p. 419. 

- Die Saijen-ifoffe (les Biji-teln, pp. lOS seq. 
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a glossan' of a merit which is still absolutely verj’ high, 
and which, in view of the date of publication, must be 
deemed to vindicate beyond question Beufey’s claim to be 
reckoned one of the greatest Vedic scholars of Germany. 
His article on India in Ersch Si Gruber's Eneyclopmdia 
had appeared eight year.s earlier, and though, like all 
articles in Encyclopsedias, it never exerted the influence 
to which it was entitled, it has alwaj's been regarded by 
competent judges as of the greatest value and interest. 
It is impossible to doubt that his reputation would have 
stood much higher had he devoted himself to Indian 
studies, but no doubt philology would have been the loser. 

His daughter's \-olume is one of great interest and 
excellence. It depicts a life of untiring industry and 
devotion to learning, based on the motto which he wrote 
in the album of his daughter Theodore — Efst nihil huhi’f 
in se gloria cur expetafur, famen virfutem fnnquam 
umbra ■^equitur. The letters to his wife, nee Fanny 
Wallenstein, who survived him for twenty years, dying 
in 1902, reveal a nature of .singular kindness, simplicity, 
generosity, and uprightness, and his letters to his brother 
Rudolf display a wealth of tenderness and ati'ection not 
unworthy of the man who readily sacrificed his slender 
patrimony to render possible the early marriage of his 
sister. 

Benfey died in 1882 of an internal malady : happily 
his last days were free from pain, and his faculties were 
unclouded, though it was with regret that he left a life 
in which he felt that there yet remained for him useful 
work to do. But he had accomplished much ; he had 
materially atfected the studies which he loved, and he was 
sure of a recognition of his work and talents, which his 
daughter’s biography, written with much dignit}' and 
simplicity, will unquestionably enhance. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 
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Ars DEM Alte.v Ixdiex. By H. Oldexberg. Beilin, 1910. 

This little book adds another to the many valuable 
volumes published in Germany dealing at once in a 
popular and a scientific manner with questions of Oriental 
study. Their appearance testifies to the existence of 
a wider and more di.seriminating interest in matters 
Oriental than is to be found in England, an interest 
M’hich renders it worth the while of so accomplished 
a scholar as Professor Oldcnberg to cater for its needs. 

Of the three essays here collected the first is a 
refutation of the thesis, put forward by the late 
Professor Pischel in his Lcben Uud Lchre dc.s' BuddJui, 
that mfiffd. in Buddhism corresponds to and plays the 
part of love in Christianity. The matter is in great 
measure one of terminology, but so far as there is 
a real ditterence in the vie^-s of the two scholars the 
opinion of Oldenberg certainly seems preferable. Mdta, 
as he shows from the evidence of the canon, is not one 
of the most prominent of the ([ualities to which Buddhism 
attached importance, and the indta which is exhibited is 
the feeling of friendship to the whole of existing things, 
a state of calm affection, not the active exertion of good 
will. It is, indeed, a mental condition not far removed 
from the indifference to the universe which was the 
aim of the Yedantin, and it betrays an unmistakable 
resemblance to its source, the Yoga of the Brahmin 
ascetic. It is not, of course, to be denied or doubted 
that the Buddhist texts knoAv the frame of mind which 
is parallel to the love of the Chri.stian, but it does seem 
certain that such love was not the Buddhist ideal end, 
and after all it would be idle to expect that this could 
be the case. There i.s no correspondence between the 
Buddhi.st conception of Nirvana and the doctrine that 
God is love. 

The second es.say deals with the Hutta XifCitu as 
evidence for the thought of primiti\ e Buddhism. Professor 
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Oklenbergi still holds that this collection is of very old 
date, and that part of it may approach nearly the time 
of the death of the Buddha himself, while he recognizes 
in it two passages referx’ed to by Asoka. It is hardly 
probable that this view is correct : at least the evidence 
for it is of remarkable paucity and far from being- 
cogent. But at any rate the text is of great interest and 
of some beauty, though it may be doubted whether any- 
thing in the Suttas equals in depth of thought and 
felicity of expression the stanzas scattered through the 
Upanisads, which form the model for tlie verses of the 
Suttii XipCita. But in Professor Oldenberg they find 
a sympathetic interpreter and a most skilled translator, 
and as a brief exposition of the Buddhist life in the 
early centuries Ijefore the Christian era it would be 
difficult to praise too highly this brief essay. 

Not the least interesting of the e.ssays is the last, 
a sketch of historical literature in India. It is true 
that the times have changed since it could be said that 
there was no history in India, but despite a considerable 
amount of historical information it is clearer than ever 
that India has never possessed an historian. The best 
part of the Rajdtarangim is no more than a mere 
clironicle, relieved from dreariness only by the not in- 
considerable poetic skill of the author, and raised above 
the rank of the European mediaeval chronicles mainly 
by the noble language which serves as the medium of 
expression. It is perhaps impossible even with absolute 
accuracy to ascertain the causes of the phenomenon, but 
Professor Oldenberg rightly emphasizes the necessity of 
a great national life for the writing of great history. 
India has never been a nation, and India has never had 
an historian of the lirst rank. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 

* pp. 2ti, ()9, where he attrihutes the oldest form of the Buddhist te.xts 
to about 400 B.c. 

Of! 


JR.4S. 1910. 
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Das Vaitanasutra des Atharvaveda. Translated by 
W. Caland. Amsterdam, 1910. 

It is now thirty-two years since Gar be s text and 
translation of the Vaitdiia. Srdm were published, and 
the mass of work done on the AtJiarvdvccla and the 
ritual literature generally fully justities the new version 
which Professor Caland presents to Yedic scholars. But 
it is right to note that the comparison of the new with 
the older work brings out clearly the great ability shown 
by Garbe in his version, the defects of which were due 
not to deficiencies in his scholarship, but to the imperfect 
means at his disposal. Nor does Professor Caland seem 
ju-stitied (p. iv) in his view that Garbe considered the 
Sixtra as an independent description of the Srauta ritual 
for an Atharvavedin : at least, I cannot tind any such 
view in Garbo’s preface to the text or tran.slation, and 
it is not consistent with the remarks on pp. v, vi of 
the former work. 

Professor Caland repeats and enforces his thesis that 
the Vcoitdna Sutra is not, as Professor Bloomfield^ thinks, 
later than the Gopatha Brdhmana. I have already on 
other gi-ounds - stated my objections to Bloomfield’s in- 
genious but unconvincing argument. It is clear that the 
Vaitdna Sutra in two pa.ssages^ refers to the Brahinana. 
In the first of these passages the Anubrahmanins are 
mentioned : it is not certain what is meant ; Garbe leaves 
the word nntranslated, and Caland renders it as those 
who recognize the “ .secundare Brahinana ” as an authority, 
without explaining what the secondary Brahinana is. It 
would seem reasonable to render Anubrahmanin bx’ “ those 
who follow the Brahinana ”,■* which would of course be 

^ .TAOS. .'cix. 1 seqq. ; Afharrarejla, pp. 102 seqq. 

- Aitan-ya Aranyaka, pp. 2o, 26. 

' xvii, 11 ; x.xxi, 1. The jjassages referred to are Oopnthri Bnlhinaiiii . 
i, o, 12-14 ; i, 4, 1-6. respectively. 

Paiiini, vi, 2, 42, is the source ot the view tliat Anubrahmaiia mean^ 
a secondary Erfiliinana. 
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a recognition that the Sutra did not regard the Brahmana 
as the only authority. Bloomfield ^ adduces as an argument 
for the derivation of the Gopatlxi from the Vaitdna the 
fact that the former text - refers to two classes of plants 
in the words Cdhurrmuhlits cdinji'i’n-^lbhis eu without 
specifying either, while the former class is defined in the 
KaiiAihi. Sdtra and the latter in the Vaifdna Satru.* 
But this argument has no cogencj' : the Brahraanas 
fre(iuently refer to matters only explained in the Sutras, 
without it being reasonable or po.ssible to deduce that 
the Brahmana is borrowing fi'om the Sutra, Similarly, 
no .stress can be laid on the argument from the citation 
of Pratikas : it is true that the Gopatlm sometimes 
cites by Pratika verses found in the V'(ifiin<i in r.rfcn^o, 
but it is fairly clear that the mechanical argument is 
dangerous and uiisatisfactoiy in this as in other cases." 
Nor, amtin, do I see that Goiwflui BniJimnna, i, 2, 18, 
is based on Vaitdnn Su.trn., v, 10. any more than \'ice 
versa. Moreover, Professor Calaiid seems to be right in 
referring the frequent use of the optative*’ in the Sutra 
as opposed to the more normal indicative to borrowing 
from a Brahmana, when the ritual is not described, but 
the optative is used in the directions which are given 
b}' the Brahmana. Again, in the Sutra, xvi, 5, the 
expression purCi pracar ttoh is found : it is impossible not 
to recognize in this ” a borrowing ' from a Brahmana ; 
the Suti’as do not independently exhibit in Sutra passages 
like this such a construction. 

Professor Caland is .somewhat unfortunate in his treat- 
ment of the last book of the Atha rvavedu. He twice 
asserts (pp. v, vi) that the book consists entirely of 

’ A/harmi-ed't, p. lOo. - i. IS- ' ' ii'. ■* 'V It'- 

■’ Cf. Oldenberg’, Sctcrtd Hook^ oj flit xxx. 4-8, *249 ; 

Gdthfte Anzedjen, 1907. p. 224, ii. 1, with Kiiauer. />'«' Oobhila'ii-hyaAitra. 
ii, *22 seq. ; nil Eoth. pp. ()l-4 ; Winternitz, Manirnpudirt. 

pp. XXX seq. 

Cf. VaitCuia Sfihv. xx, 21, with Cu^infhu Brnhmaiin. ii. 4, 10. 
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verses from the Rjix’da, though he, of course, knows 
that this is not the case.^ Nor is it quite accurate to 
say tliat none of Atharvaveda, xx, is found in the 
Paippalada recension ; Laiiman - gives the true facts. 
Nor is it fair to treat Whitney’s " reference to the 
Atluirvaveda, xx, as incorrect. All that he said was 
that book xx “ stands in no conceivable relation to the 
rest of the Atharrareda, and when and why it was 
added thereto is a matter for conjecture ”. Both state- 
ments are perfectly true : it is indeed now — as it was long 
ago — an accepted theory that this book is a riamhita 
for the Brahmanacchamsin priest, but that is merely 
a conjecture, and it is nowhere stated. Nor does the 
theory place the book in any real relation to the rest 
of the AtJiarvaveda ; the connexion is a formal and 
external one, and this is no doubt what Whitney was 
referring to. Moreover, it must be noted that the ritual 
of the Brahmanacchamsin as described in the Sutra does 
not wholly agree with the notices of the JRgveda Su.trus, 
and it is hardly very helpful to refer (p. vi) to the 
po.ssibility of the ritual of a lo.st Rgveda Scikhd finding 
place for the twentieth book of the Athirrvavedn. 

Professor Caland doubts whether it is proved that the 
twentieth book of the Athurcaveda was known to the 
Gop<i.tha BrCdanana. But the doubt seems quite needless. 
It is true that in one passage’ the Brahmana refers to 
a h3'mn of the Atharvaveda,^ which has seven verses, as 
mdrcrim, “consisting of six verses,” this being the number 
it has in the Rgveda? But not only is it quite possible 
that the statement is merely a quotation fi-om the 

^ For the facts, ^ee Bloomfield, Afharmrtda, pp. i-)5 seqq. 

' In Whitney’s traii'slation of the Atharravedn, p. 1009. 

Op. eit., p. cxli. 

^ See Bloomtield. op. cit.. p. 96, n. 3, for the older viewb, and Garbe's 
text of the Vaifdna Snfrti. p. viii. 

ii. 6. '2. ** XX, 12 (misprinted xx, 22 on p. vii). 


* Vll 
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Aifnreya BroJiiivi nu ^ Imt, as Caland himself points out, 
the last verse of the hymn in the Atharcoveda is a Yajt’a 
verse, and such versos are regularlj' not held to be part 
of the hymns proper.- On the other hand there are two 
cases where the Atharvan form of a Re verse is cited.’’ 
and it is gratuitous to suggest that po.ssibly the citation 
is from a lost recension of the Rgveda. Moreover, Caland 
overlooks the clear reference in the GopadlnjA pointed out 
by Bloomticld,“ to the twenty' books of the AtJKi.rrai'ed'i, 
which really decides the question once for all. It is 
important to note this hict, as one of the most certain 
things about the Atharvan literatures.*’’ 

It is needless to say that the translation display.s 
a great mastery of the techni((ue of the ritual, and in 
many places shows an advance on the work of Garbe. 
Here and there Profes.sor Caland .seems needlessly anxious 
to alter the text : for example, in xxxviii, 2 he wishes 
to read methate for methane, but the latter word is 
cjuite adequate in sense and the conjecture is needless. 
In xxxviii, 6 he sugge.sts praiipraAnat for pra.tipraine, 
but this alteration is most improbable and unnecessary. 
In xviii, 17 he wishes to omit the word iiajamdnah 
from the text because the pai*allel passage in the Gopafha 
Brdhmuna ‘ has it not, and according to other sources 
the Yajamfuia has his place west, not south, of the 
Brahman, but these reasons are far from conclusive. 
In xvii, 4 he conjectures mdjnigdiiata for indpagdyd, 

' vi, 20, 11. 

- e.g. ill the Vai^una SOfra. xxv, 11, Afharrro^d'i, xx. 17. 11. i'' called 
the last verse, though i', 12 is recognized ihid. 

See Oopcifh'.t BrCthm ii, 0, 4 and 12 (RV. x, l.’ll ; AV. x\. 125) ; 
ii, h, 15 (AV. XX, 13G ; cf. Bloomfield, AtharravfAJ'i. p. U9). 

^ i. 1, 5. ^ Op. cit., p. 10”, n. 7. 

^'Bloomfield, op. cit.. pp. 109, 131, seems to think that dojyifJia 
Bn'ihmana, i, 1, 26. contains a citation from the MfthGhhCf^ya (vol. i, 
p. 96, ed. Kielhorn), viz. the Kariku defining aryaya. But it is needless 
to say that the Karikil is no doubt older than the MnlulhliGsya . 

• r, 2, 10. 
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followed by tanupdt adriinuJi, and renders “ von den 
Leben-enthaltenden Rc weicliet beim Singen nicht ab, 
(nicht) vom Kbrperschirmenden SHinan But this is 
harsh : the supplying of md is not indeed impossible, 
but it is not by any means probable, nor is the plural 
necessary, for the parallel in the Gopatha Brdhmana ^ 
has the plural in a different context and has no cogency 
for the VaitCma. passage. Or, again, in xvi, 17 it is 
useless to “ conjectiu’e ” yux tc drapsah potito ’sti for 
the drupso.h pCitUo ’t)j uisi of the text. We have here 
a case — like tho.se indicated by Winternitz in the 
Mii.ntrapdtha ■ — in which the traditional text has been 
hopelessly corrupted before the Sutra was produced. 
One can replace, if desired, what should be the proper 
text, but it is not reproducing the text of the Sutra. 
Nor is it possible to see any useful purpose served by 
a conjecture like prajds for prajO.rn in prajdm jinva'^ 
in XXV, 1. Again, in tlie Gopo.tha Bnlhmum, ii, 4, 8, 
yad kuaidavi is so obviously a Pratika that the sug- 
gestion (p. 70) to take it as an object of yufuyeraii is 
quite out of the question. In xx, 6, on the other hand, 
the reading rtupatrarn for rtapdtre is paleeographically 
quite possible, but the locative cannot be said not to be 
possible, for the draught partaken of was in the beaker. 
On the other hand, in xxxvii, 15 no note is taken of 
ucaJx-sate following in the apodo.sis on yudi-prapadyeta : 
possibly dcaJi><€ta may be read, but much more probable 
is that we have an example of an irregularity ® which 
I have elsewhere exemplified. In ix, 12 Professor Caland 
reads dsda for a-sidu : the correction is an easy one, but 
not cogent, for the nominative brahma, may easily be 
defended by parallel cases which are found elsewhere.^ 


* ii, 2, 14 ; cf. also Bloomlield, op. cit., p. 120. 
- Cf. Bloomfield. Vedk Conconlauct:, p. 609. 

■' .IRAS. 1909. pp. 1.52, Too. 

Ibid. 1908, pp. 1124 seq. 
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In ix, 18 the conjecture y<ij<i'ia<lri<lrijiij(irLdl! is possible, 
but hardly necessaryd 

A. Beiiriedale Keith. 


Ami'rrh, the Home of the Northern Semite.s. a Study 
showinif that the Religion and Culture of Israel are 
not of Babylonian Origin. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia : the Sunday' School Times 
Company, 1909. 

Much has been said about pan-Babylonism — the doctrine 
first started bj’ Professor Fried. Delitz.sch, which teaches 
us that all Israelitish civilization, and all the beliefs of 
the people, were of Babylonian origin. Naturally this 
has aroused much opposition, and the moi’e moderate 
Assyriologists have done their best to combat it, and 
bring about what they consider to be a saner view of 
the case. At the same time there is, it must be admitted, 
much to be said in favour of the pan-Babylonian view, 
though other explanations of the circumstances involved 
are possible. The Semitic nations, including the Baby- 
lonians and the Israelites, must have come from a common 
stock, and therefore, in all probability, had the same 
beliefs and legends. How many of these are their 
common property, and how many oi'iginated in Babylonia 
and spread thence into the districts around, is naturally 
a matter of considerable uncertainty, though careful study 
of the circumstances in which they were probably evolved 
may furnish solutions of the difficulties. 

' I take this opportunity of saying that I regret to hear from 
Professor Caland that I have done him an injustice in thinking that 
he was responsible for the absence of punctuation in the Katluika 
Saiiihitn (.see .TRAS. 1910, p. olS), which must be attributed to 
von Schroeder alone. But I still think that the jjlan adopted by 
Professor Caland in his edition of the Bnuffhrii/an)i Srduta Sdfrn (see 
vol. i, pp. xii, xiii) is unfortunate and of little value. 
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The explanation ot‘ the opinions held by Winckler, 
Ziinmern, Jensen, Jereniias, and others, wliich Professor 
Clay gives in his introductory remarks, are exceedingly 
interesting-. In Winckler’s opinion the earth was, with 
the Babylonians, a reflection of the heav^ens, whose 
influence, reacting upon its counterpart, i-evealed the 
past, present, and future to those who could read the 
sioTis. Astroloo-y, therefore, was the great test and fore- 
shadower of ancient Semitic history, and was practised 
by Israel, as by all the other .Semitic nations. All the 
patriarchs and leaders in Israel, moreover, resolve them- 
selves into .solar and lunar mythological pei'sonages. 
Ziinmern, the author points out, pays more attention to 
analogies and to the Old Te.stament stories which have 
parallels in Babylonian literature. Even Christianity is 
indebted to Babylonia for its events in the life of Christ. 
The birth of the Saviour had its origin in the fabled 
birth of Merodach, and in His regal origin as well as His 
passion parallels are found. His death is suggested by 
that of Merodach and of Tammuz, and the idea of His 
descent into Hades comes from that of Istar, the spouse 
of Tammuz, 1 etc. 

It is au-ainst these exceedingly attractive but often 
improbable theories that Profe.ssor Clay’s book is directed. 
Tre-ating of the Creation -.story, he points out that Biblical 
cosmology places Eden in an alluvial plain, recognizing, 
however, the water of the sea as the primeval element — 
conceptions similar to those found among the Sumerians 
and other peoples. Nothing is said, moreover, in the 
Sumerian version of the Creation-story - concerning the 
tight between Merodach and Tiawath, the chief theme 
of the Semitic Babylonian Creation-myth. 

' Tins might with much greater probability be regarded as taken from 
the legend of Merodach. who descended into the place of the departed 
to comfort the rebellious gods in prison (Proceedings ot the Society ot 
Biblical Archieology. 1908, pp. (iO If., 77 ft’.). 

- See -IRAS., 1891, p. :I9S. 
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This, the ■■ Merodach-Tiawatli " uiytli, which ijelonged to 
the library of Askir-bani-ajdi (c. G50 B.C. ), Professor Clay 
regards as a late and elaborate attempt to explain the origin 
of things. Such is practically the opinion expressed some 
years ago by Sir Henry Howorth at the Society of 
Biblical Archreology, and is supported by the fact that 
no copies of the legend earlier than that date have as j’et 
been found. It is therefore probable that it originated 
M'ith the Assyrians, though to that the objection might 
justly be made that the great hero of the legend is 
Merodach. the chief of the later Balyvlonian pantheon. 
Moreover, it is also to be noted that negatix'e evidence 
is not always trustworthy, and the finding of no earlier 
copies of the legend than those of the time of AsAir-bani- 
apli may onl}’ be due to the fact that we have not been 
lucky enough to light upon them. That the hero of the 
legend is Merodach would only suggest that it was com- 
posed during the period of the dynasty of Babylon, when 
that city, of which he was patron, as.sumed the position of 
capital of the Babylonian empire. 

In the chapter upon the Antediluvian Patriarchs, as 
given by Eusebius, Profes.sor Clay rightly criticizes the 
comparisons which have been made by various scholars 
between the forms of their names as quoted by that 
author and those found in the Babylonian legends. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the comparisons with 
similar Plnenician names are to any great extent more 
satisfactory. The identitication of Evedoreschos with the 
Sumerian Enweduranki may be regarded as satisfactoiy, 
and there is every probability that Otiartes, for Opartes,^ 
is rightly identified with P"bar-Tutu or Umbara-Tutu, 
especially as Xisuthros is undoubtedly the Atra-hasis of 
the Babylonian inscriptions. This would seem to .suggest 
Babylonian (Semitic and non-Semitic) etymologies for 


'ClriapTr)^ for 'riTrapTris. the tt having been separated into n. 
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them all — in any case, I am inclined to withhold judgment 
until we have more light. 

Naturally, it is the Flood-story which would seem to 
furnish the greatest proof of the ancient connexion of 
Babylonia with the western Semitic states, on account 
of its close resemblance. All the events are to be found 
in the two accounts, and in the same order. Babylonia, 
as the land of the two great idvers, with their interlacing 
and interconnecting canals, was also the land of floods, 
and many an inscription speaks of “ the great waters ”, 
which from time to time brought destruction in their 
train from the niountain.s whence the rivers flow. 
Professor Clay acknowledges that it is diflficult to say 
whether the Flood-story ti'avelled from Babylonia to 
Palestine or the reverse. He points out that the Bible 
version has some distinct! velj' Palestinian traits, such as 
the olive-leaf (the olive being a tree of that country) and 
the fact that the vessel is called an “ ark ” instead of 
a ship. It is certainly a curious thing that the hero of 
the flood in Genesis is Noah, whilst in Babylonia he was 
called Ut(a)-napi.stim and Atra-hasisc — names containing 
the element ^ uh occur in A.ssyro-Babylonian, why should 
the Babylonian patriarch’s name differ from that found 
in the Hebrew version ? 

Concerning the comparison of Yahwah with Addu or 
Adad many interesting things are noted. The name 
Yahweh, Professor Clay .says, is found on a tablet said 
to have come from Ki.sh. and now in the Morgan Library 
Collection, and also on a tablet belonging to Professor 
Fried. Delitzsch, in both ea.ses in the oath-formula. The 
form it there takes is Ya-vm-iim. Though I should like 
to believe that this is tlie long-.sought Yahwah (Yahweh), 
I should expect rather .some such form as Ya-iixi-iiin or 
Ya--uu-’-um. Ymcum is apparently simply another 
form of Yo.um, the Hebrew Jah. 

That Yah was the god of Canaan or Pale.stine, and 
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likewise Addu or Hadad, are also facts which can be 
substantiated. Dr. Haye.s Ward has contended that there 
was some connexion, not between the two names, but 
between the two deities, and Profes.sor C'lay quotes the 
well-known Biblical text in which the Syrians say that 
their (the Hebrews’) god is the god of the hills, thus again 
connecting Yahwah and Hadad. As god of the country 
of Amurru he was also called Amurru (or, as the Aramaic 
dockets published by Clay show, i.e. Awurru). He 

also gives good reason for believing that the name became 
shortened to U ru, and is found not only in Uri (Akkad), 
but also in Uru-mllrn (Jerusalemf and Uru-rallhl. Uru 
is my king.’’ And this brings me to a point touched 
upon by Professor Clay, namely, that Abraham dwelt in 
Ur-Kasdim, “PTr of the Chaldees.’’ Was this Amurru 
{Awiirru, Uru) of the Chaldees r It would seem to be 
very probable, and in that case Babylonian influence in 
Palestine would be reduced to that of any other state, 
and no more. To all appearance, however. Professor Clay 
does not go ,so far as this, but inerelv arguies that Ur 
of the Chaldees is simply the district called Anntrru 
{Axvurru) in the neighbourhood of Sippar (.see JRAS., 
1897, pp. 595 and 597, 11. 2 and 3 of the translation). 
I have already spoken of the po.ssibility of the non- 
Semitic Url (i.e. Akkad) being Ur-Kasdim, in answer to 
objections by my friend Mr. Ras.sarn against its identifica- 
tion with Mugheir. He would prefer the old identification 
with Urfa or Edessa. 

The identiflcation of the Amurru or Awurru in Babylonia 
with Ur of the Chaldees leads Professor Clay to suggest 
that the name read by many as Sargtnii sar all should 
in reality be Aurgani Su.v Uri, the sign for “city” (dlu) 
having likewise that reading. Sargon of Agade therefore 
called himself “ Sargon, king of Ur This is in strange 
concord with Eusebius a.s quoted by Eupolemus, who 
speaks of Abraham as having lived in “ a city of 
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Babj'lonia called Camarina, wliicli, by name, is called the 
city of Urie, and whicli signifyeth a city of the 
Chaldeans Gamarina suggests that Eusebius identitied 
Urie ^Yith Uriwa ( = Ur, now ilugheir), but it is Urn, as 
represented by the sign for “ city which would signify 
especially a cit^' in Babylonian, the language of the 
Chaldeans, as that author implies. 

It is a book full of interestin<>- .suggestions, and will 
probably attract much attention. 

T. G. PlKCHES. 


Le Stvee Admixi.str.^tif C'HE/2 LE.S Assvriex.s ; Choix 
de Lettres a.s.syriennes et babyloniennes, Transcrites, 
traduites et accompagnees de note.s, avec 39 planches. 
Par Maurice Zeiteix. Paris : Librairie Paul Geuthiier, 
1910. 

This little work, which is dedicated to M. Edmond de 
Eothschild, Founder of the Chair of Assyriology at the 
Seminaire Israelite de France, consists of 13 pages of 
introduction, followed by .six sections consi.sting of trans- 
lations and texts. Three letters refer to “Ju.stice”; two 
to foreign affairs ; five to home administration ; six to 
public works ; five to religion ; and seven to astronomy 
and astrology. 

All who have had to do with texts of this class, which 
are written in the vernacular, know how difficult it is 
in many cases to get the right sen.se. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that the As.syriologist should find 
in this work different renderings from those to ndiich 
he had been accu.stomed. This is exhibited by the very 
first document, in which the words egirtn sn fnjliniafi 
are translated “ Lettre de grace ”. The following is the 
author’s rendering and translation : — 
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1. E-^ii-tu Sti tas-li-ina-a-ti 

2. sa saiTU be-li u-sal-liiu-u-ni 

8. sa ana al Ab-ai-u ii-se-sa-an-ni 

4. at-ta-na-su us-sa-hi-ir us-si-ri-ba 

5. lu-k‘-su-u-ni ]id-di-nu-ni 

(1. ina pu-u-ti tas-li-nia-a-ti lu-sal-liiii. 

La lettre de grace (jue le roi, inon maitre, a eu la 
bonte de in’accorder atin (pie I on ni’autorise a sortir de 
la ville d'Abaiu, je I'ai remise, je I'ai fait circuler, je I'ai 
presentee. Qu'on me libere, (ju'on me lai.s.se libre, con- 
formeinent a sa teneiir, qiie je sois .sain et sanf. " 

Many years have passed since the present writer trans- 
lated this inscription, but he did not venture (perhaps 
wrongly) to publisli it. on account of the doubt attaching 
to some of tlie words, luhltrnfifi to all appearance meant 
state of being safe and sound, and the rendering which 
the context suggested was “ safe-conduct ". But was this 
correct i For the sake of compari.son I copy, with niodi- 
tications. from the notes which I tlien made. 

•• Letter of safe-conduct, wliich the king my lord has 
vouclisafed, which E.saau ' has delivered. I may be helped, 
may go about, may be received ; let them cause to come 
forth, let them give (i’ = ‘let them buy from, let them 
sell to (me) ’). Bj' the right of (this) safe-conduct let 
me be held safe.” 

In all probability M. Zeitlin’s rendering is, in some 
respects, better than that here given as an alternative, 
the latter having been made when much less was known 
of the language than at present. 

The texts concerning foreign attairs refer to espionage, 
and a frontier incident. The former is from Bel-iddina, who 
sends news concerning Urtaa (Urartaa), the ' Araratites ”, 

’ y ’^i^yy t^y T? It ct. CiiHti/urni Texts, xix, T2, 

9 i:d. I at first thought that the third cliaracter was t^y, in which 
case the name would ha%’e been Arkdnit (“the Erecliite "), but there 
are no traces of the interior wedges to be seen. 
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brought by the Andiites aud the Zikirites. It is an 
inscription of such unusual forms as iqitihuni (for 
iqtihilni), i-iq-ti-hi (for iqt'ihi), and ital possibly for 
etelu (so the author seems to read), thougli it is not 
improbable that sense might be obtained by reading iri. 
possible in consequence of the polyphoii}' of the Assyro- 
Babylonian syllabaiy. The second text of this section 
refers to the same district, and the writer announces to 
the Asst’i'ian king- tliat he had sent the prefect wlio was 
under his orders to Ararat, with a nies.sage to the following 
etfect ; ■ Now we are peacefully inclined — as for you. 

you capture our fortre.s.ses, and what am I to do ' 
Suppose I on my side did harm within your boundaries 
and in your fortresses ! ’’ 

Besides the letters de.scribed above, perhaps the “Protests 
of the Governors” (Protestations des syndics') is the most 
interesting. These were officials in the citj’ Milkia, to 
whom the king had given the order : “ As far as the 
mountains, ’ apparently meaning that they were to proceed 
thither. They were willing to perform the service required 
of them, though it was very difficult (duna. udannix). 
A^ay from “ pioneers ” and “ lavandiers ’ , however, they 
could only do it if the king gave them Minna ijahra, which 
the author translates by “ Phuile fortiliante but whatever 
may be the precise meaning, it probably refers to their pay, 
which they desired to receive when entering their country. 

On the whole, the texts are correctly given and 
transcribed, but the glossary would have been more 
serviceable if it had been ordered under roots, and not 
under the initial of each word as it appears in the 
inscriptions. The meanings also might have been added, 
with references to the texts where the words occur. 

M. Zeitlin's renderings make, on the whole, verj' fair 
sense, and show that he has a great future before him 
as an Assyriologist. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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The TCzuk-i- JahangIuI, or Memoirs oe JahangIi:. 
Translated by Alexaxder Rogers, I.C.S, (retired); 
edited bj- Hexrv Beveridge, I.C.S. (^retired). 
Oriental Translation Fund, Xew Series, Vol. XIX, 
1909. 

We are indebted to Mr. Koger.s and Mr. Beveridye tor 
a valuable contribution to the hi.story of the Mogul Empire 
in India ; and it i.s to be hoped that the remainder ul the 
work, completing Jahangirs reign (1017-27). will follow 
at an early date. If this were done, we might hope soon 
to have an uninterrupted series of original authorities for 
that period. fVe already po.sse.ss ttvo versions of Babar’s 
Memoirs ( 1.52G-J0) : Huiufiyun (1.530—5.5 ) i.s repre.sented by 
C. Stewart's J/’c/aedr.s of Jon her, Affubchi : Mr. Beveridge’s 
translation of the Abbor-'iuimnh ( 1 .5.5.5-100.5) is completed, 
at any lute in manuscript : twelve yeais of Jahangir's 
reign (1005-17) are dealt witli in the work before us: 
Profe.ssor Jadunath Sarkar lias long been working at 
Aurangzeb’s letters, and has begun, we hear, a formal 
history of Aurangzeb s reign (1058-1707 ). I myself have 
collated and put in order the materials for the years 
1707-38, and of this compilation the portion covering the 
years 1712-21 has been published. Shithjahan (1027-58) 
will soon be the only emperor of whose reign there will be 
no detailed account in English, a total neglect for which it 
is hard to account, as his reign was the most magniticent 
and one of the most intere.sting of the whole dynasty. 

In his Preface Mr. Beveridge touches brieliy on the 
curious literary problem connected with the Jlemoirs of 
Jahaneir. I cannot say that he, anv more than his 
predecessors. Sir H. M. Elliot and Mr. Dowson, has given 
a .satisfactory .solution. The .subject is gone into at 
greater length in Elliot Ar Dow^ow. Hixtonj uf Indni, vol. vi. 
pp. 251-5, 256-64, 276-83. Major David Price, in his 
Memoir-'! of JoJiamjeer, 1829, 4to, reproduced the more or 
less spurious version ; the jiresent translation, founded on 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s edition of tlie text, gives us what 
seem the real Memoirs as written down or dictated by 
Jahangir. 

Jahangir evidently takes as his model the autobiography 
of his crreat-orandfather, Babar, and he could not have 
chosen one more worthy of his emulation. Of a record 
which is so multifarious in its contents, it is impossible in 
our narrow space to give any .satisfactory summary, and 
I must contine myself to a mention of the general 
impression left by peru.sal of the book. For instance, 
it is greatly to the credit of his sense of candour that 
Jahangir avows his re,s2ton.sibility for the murder of 
Abul-Fazl, his father’s wazir. He al.so admits that he 
drank sometimes to excess, and allows us to see that 
he was much of a free-thinker, .sceptical and rationalistic 
after the modern fashion, in liis attitude to all miraculous 
stories ; and at times cruel and vindictive, qualities of which 
Akbar was not entirely devoid. In spite of tlie Jesuits’ 
dreams that Jahangir was a Cliristian in all but name, we 
may be certain that he was as far from Christian belief as 
his father Akbar had been. At the same time he was not 
a good Muslim ; perhaps, if it be true that he was never 
circumcised, not a Jlohaminedan at all, strictly speaking. 
As symptoms of his unorthodoxy we may refer to the 
non-Mohammedan practice of dating the years of his reign 
from the vernal equinox, the use of the old Persian solar 
months, and the practice of being weighed twice a year on 
his lunar and solar birthdays. 

Jahangir was ardently devoted to the chase and an 
admirable shot ; his prowess as a tiger-slayer is frequently 
and lovingty detailed. He had also a fine taste in jewels, 
of which he often .speaks. One very pleasing feature of 
this record is that Jahangir, in writing of his father, is 
invariably respectful and sometimes tender, and we like 
him for it. On the whole he reveals himself as a man 
of strong cliaracter, a vigorous and successful ruler, not 
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SO wise a statesman or so great a soldier as his father, 
Akbar. nor so attractive a human being as his great- 
* giandfather, Babar. Quite early in these Memoirs we 
learn how he suppressed the rebellion of his son Khusru, 
when he certainly acted witli the greatest vigour : but 
it is to be regretted that he weakly placed that unfortunate 
prince in the hands of his brotlier Khurrani. who connived, 
to say the least, at his death by poison. Von Poser, the 
(ierinan traveller, who was in India at the time, .says: 
■■ But who can approve his (Khurram’s') hideous fratricide 
(jf Chosroe '' Certainly it is a saj’ing that whoever is 
ready to use force again.st right, will do so for the 
sake of a crown. But can any crown stay tirndy on 
a head which has within it neither hone.sty nor trust- 
worthiness '< ” 

At the time this volume brings us to (1G17), Khurram 
(Shahjalutn) was in high favour and being loaded with 
honours and co.stly presents. Jahangir was intensely 
gratitied by his .son’s successes agaimst the Rilna of 
Udliepur, and could hardly reward them sufficientlj'. If 
the continuation is published, we shall see tlie favourite 
of 1617 turned into “The Wretch’" of 1622, a fugitive 
from his father’s wratli, and seeking shelter in the 
kingdom of Bijilpur. Sucli are the vicissitudes of greatness 
in the East ' 

Having read this book as if I were a corrector of the 
press, naturally I have found many discrepancies in 
i transliteration, sometimes on the same page, and some 
positive errors, as for instance (jhari (p. 2) for the Hindi 
word rjlavrl, a measui'e of time, Avhich is correctly spelt 
on pp. 83 and 85. We also find “ Kharakpur ” (pp. 146, 
175) for “Kharakpur”. I need not pursue the subject 
further. Such defects as these seem inevitable in all 
work of this sort, and do not detract substantially from 
‘ its value. Perhaps it will not be out of place, however, 
if I devote the remainder of my space to the more salient 
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points which liave struck me during the perusal of 
the book. 

On p. 67 Jahangir speaks of a hulll, a boat-pole, and the 
editor in his Errata, p. 447, pr-oposed to read lojjijl. This 
latter word is, no doubt, used ea.st of Allahabad ; but halll 
is quite a common and well-known word further west 
(Platts. Dictionary, p. IGG). In the 2Iu,fislr-ul-uinara. 
ii, 172, Rawal Sal Darbari (p. 17) is styled Rajali 
Rae Sal Darbari, and thi.s would seem preferable. An 
explanatory note on the duties of a Buyutdtl, translated 
Master of Works ” (pp. 22, 45), seems needed. He 
belonged to the KhansCimiJns or Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment, had charge of Crown buildings and Government town 
lands {nuzid), he prepared bazar price-lists, kept the Lord 
Steward’s accounts, took po.ssession of confiscated property 
and escheats, and was collector of the jizya.h or poll-tax. 
Of the Pair Das (Rajah Bikramajit), on p. 23, there is a 
biography in the MaaMr-ul-urnard, ii, 139 ; the fact 
might have been noted. With reference to the description 
of the k url;a. rdq-l-hd nah on p. 45, n. 3, I would throw 
out the suggestion that it was the storehouse for velvet in 
the piece, and not made up : see the Dastdr-ul-inshd of 
Yar Muhammad (Calcutta, 1270 ii., 1853 a.d.), p. 231, 
where we have To-^haJi-khdnah {jainV 'parchakdc uz ha r 
qisni), followed by karkaraq-khanuh (MakJrnial, qafd‘-l- 
■parchahd). On p. 79 the Manjholi referred to must be the 
Salempur Majhauli in the south-east of the Gorakhpur 
district, the head-quarters of the Bisen Rajputs, one of 
whom, on becoming a Mohammedan, founded Salempur on 
one side of the Gandak, while the Hindu rajah continued 
to live on the other side in Majhauli, the ancient capital. 
The phrase on p. 82, “ certain opposition and disloyalty on 
rough land,” is correct literally for 'inukhdlifathd ivco nd- 
claulat-khivdMhd dar zamin-i-'iid-hctraicdr, but hai'dly 
seems to express the obvious sense. Who are the “ Khatur ” 
tribe (p. 100) settled between Hasan Abdal and Atak ? 
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The Khar o Dalak-ru]; of the text (p. 48) is equall}- 
unsatisfactory.^ The \vorcl cluiulcandi (text, p. 65 ; trails., 
p. 1-37) seems a Hindi word meaning in itself ‘■four- 
cornered”, although Jahangir adds the adjective murahbcr . 
“ quadrangular.” It occurs to me as probable that Jahangir 
meant to say cJinukhamhl, four-pillared.” 

For “Bhoj-hara” (p. 140, 1. 14) I would suggest 

Bhoj, Hrula”, the second word being tlie tribal name 
of the Rajputs who hold Bundi and Kotah ; there are 
biographies of Rao Bhoj of Bundi and his son Ratan 
in the ii, 141, 208. The Ujjaiuiya 

of p. 173 is more precisely the modern district of 
Shahabad, tlie home of the Ujjainiyah Rajputs, whose 
chief representative is tlie Rajah of Dumraoii. The 
hunting preserve Somonagar of p. 202 may be identical 
with the Samugarh, renamed Fathabad, the site of 
Aurangzeb's victor^' over Dara Shukoh in 1658. Should 
not Siwistaii (p. 203, n. 2) be identified rather with 
Sibi at the mouth of tlie Bolan Pass than with Siliwaii 1 
A passage in the A Jn-t-Akhui’l seems to be accepted by 
JaiTett, ii, 337, n. 4, as supporting this view. If so, 
Sibi is hardly in Sind and certainly not on the Indus. 
Although the text (p. 101) has Da/id, Karani (translation, 
p. 207), yet should it not be Kararani ^ This is the 
name of the Afghan tribe to which the man belonged, 
and it is so given on his coins ; see H. N. right, 
Cidaloffuc of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
1907, vol. ii, p. 182. 

Although qutas (p. 218) means the yak, would it not 
be more appropriate to the suri-oundings to read '■ yaks’ 
tails ” I On p. 224, 1. 3 from the foot, I would propose 
to read “ Qaiinauj ”, the actual pronunciation, in place of 
“ Qanuj ” ; and were not “ 1‘tiqad I^an, Yamin-ud-daulah ” 
rather the titles than the nannes of Abrql-Hasan (p. 224, 

1 PossiblVj^.^ (hhdtur) is a misprint tor (khakar. i.e. ijhakar). 
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n. 2) ? With reference to the meaning of “jewels ’ given 
to tuAxih on p. 225, I would call Mr. Beveridge’s attention 
to the Budsluih-namalL of ‘Abd-ul-hamid, Lahori, ii, 258, 
where a gift of a turdh to the widows of Yamin-ud- 
daulah is explained as “ nine pieces of unsewn clothing ”, 
and Platts, Did., p. 342, says the word is used in India 
for presents of food and so forth. I would point out 
the discrepancy between p. 218 and p. 227 about the 
name of the Rajah of Kumaon ; in the one place he is 
called Lakhmi Chand and in the other Tek Chanel : 
which is correct 1 Mr. Beveridge, on p. 239, n. 2, questions 
the reading hirudari of the text; but this seems to me 
a possible reading, in the not unusual meaning of a 
man.-<i(hddrs troops recruited from his own tribe or clan. 
I consider that this is the meaning intended in this 
passage. 

If I mistake not, the true name of the sect referred to 
on p. 253, n. 1, was Raushani, po.s.sibly because its founder 
was from the country of Raushiln. The form Rausluni, 
(The Enlightened) was Akbar’s perversion of the word, 
in order to give point to his scoff that they were the 
Tdrikls (The Benighted). As for the suggestion referred 
to on p. 451 of reading instead of prdtd-lMzJ 

(p. 285), I withdraw it so far as I am concerned. I believe 
now that iJtdtd-hdzl is correct, from pluti, 

springing in the air, capering (Platts, Did., p. 267). 
The pas.sage on p. 279, where Jahangir states the 
large extent of land he had given away, would be more 
satisfactory if qidbu.h (plough) and Idninmr (ass-load) 
could be taken as terms of land measurement. It seems 
a little ridiculous to boast of having given away twenty-six 
“ ploughs ”, articles costing a rupee or so each ; and it 
should be noted that the text itself (p. 137, 1. 1) has 
qidbah-i-zird‘at, “ploughs of cultivation,” which could 
be rendered “ plough-areas of land for cultivation ”. I am 
nearly certain that “ plough ” is used somewhere in India 
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for the area of land which can be cultivated by a man 
with one plough ; persons of wide experience whom I have 
consulted are of the same opinion, but I have not been 
able to find any recorded authoritv'. In the case ot 
I’Jiaricdr I have been more fortunate. Sir ^yalter E. 
Lawrence, The Vdlley of Kuxhrnir, 1895, p. 243, tells 
us that “■ Land measures are calculated, not by the length 
and breadth, but by the amount of seed required b}- 
certain areas of rice cultivation. It lias been found 
that the Uoiricih' corresponds exactly to four British 

Is not the word chentt/' used by Olearius (p. 294. n. 3) 
intended as the equivalent of Huitjor. a sword, 

our word ■'hanger'’. On p. 297, 1. 24, the woid 
has a query attached to it, itnd n. 2 suggests the sub- 
stitution of phrd. But pJiup i.s also a good Hindi word 
for a flower; see Platts, Jjict., p. 283, pHihup, phup. 

from Sanskrit piishpa. The words “head butler" seem 
hardly an adequate indication of the position of a 
Min^umo a (also called Khdnsamdn), the fourth or fifth 
in dignity of the great officers of state ; and the word 
designates not a “ rank ’’ but an “ office “ Lord 
Steward’’ would be a better equivalent than “head 
butler". The ver.ses on p. 322 from the Introduction 
to Sa‘di, Shirazi’s GnliMdn, seem to represent the original 
somewhat inade(|uately — 

d('sf o zahdn kih bar-dyael 
Ki : ‘uhdali-i-shukr-ash hu-day'-Cii/ud. 

This I take to mean — 

“ Who can .succeed with hand and tongue 
In paying his debt of thanks to God ? ’ 

Also see J. T. Platts. Gidistdn (1873), p. v, to the .same 
effect. 

The words l-hdl di-i-shur7 fah are rendered on p. 350 
by “ private domains . Is that correct ? As I understand 
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the matter all lands not granted for juyirs or other 
allowances belonged to the l-hCdimh or imperial hsc. 
In other words, all lands under direct management and 
collection were (H. H. ^yilson, Glossary, p. 275). 

The word haida on the same page is a Hindi word for 
a kind of orange (Platts, Diet., p. 849, karala, kaida, 
kaurda). To make the sense clear, katdd ought to he 
preceded by • (wu), “and,” as in the text, p. 178, 1. 9. 

The tradition of milk flowing in the River Sipra at 
Ujjain, as mentioned bj'’ Abu^l-Fazl in the Ayn-i-AkhdrJ 
(Jarrett, ii, 196), and by Jahangir in these Memoirs 
(p. 355), is also reported by the German traveller Heinrich 
von Poser, who was at Ujjain for three days in July, 
1G22. He was told that in Rajah Bikramajit’s time the 
phenomenon happened twice a month, but the miracle 
ceased after a scavenger had washed his inferior parts 
in the stream. The miracle, so von Poser was assured, 
had been renewed from 1614 during the government of 
Darya Khan, Afghan. Similarly, von Poser gives the 
story of the grass-cutter’s spud turned into gold, which 
appears here on p. 364, and mentions the recluse Jadrup 
of p. 355. The traveller saj^s : “ In another direction is 
a house cut out of the side of a hill, in which the still 
living Tschatrub Gussera [Jadrup, Gusain] dies to the 
world. This man is a Baniya recluse, who endures tlie 
severest poverty by the power of devotion, so much so 
that during one day and one night he does not consume 
more grain than he can lay hold of with his five 
fingers.” 

On p. 357 zunndir is giv'en as “ girdle or thread ” ; it 
would be more precise to call it “ Brahmanical thread ”, 
zunndr being the Persian equivalent of the Hindi janeo, 
just as zunnardar is of “ Brahman It strikes me, and 
the context supports my view, that “ revenue collector ” 
for sazdwal (p. 373) misses the special meaning intended. 
A sazdival was in those days a man, generally selected foi- 
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liiy brutal manners and foul language, who was sent to 
hurry the movements of a procrastinating official or secure 
the execution of some unpalatable order. Instance.s of 
this use of the word are numerous. 

On p. 380 would not Chief Ta.ster be a better 
rendering- of Biil-d}rul-hrgl than “Chief Steward”, his 
particular duty being to see that the monarch's food was 
not poisoned (see P. de Courteille, Diet. Turk. Oriental, 
p. 158). As to the variants (p. 419, n. 2) of ■“ Matar ” anel 
■■ Xatar ” for " Babrah does not the alphabetical order 
of the inuhdls in the .Ign (Javrett, ii, 257) show that 
■■ Babrah (Babrah) ’’ must be correct ? M"ith refereuce 
to the t[ueries attached to •' Xabu “ Nannu ", “ Nanhu”, 
on p. 429 (1. 23). the nickname of Muzatfar Shah III of 
(iujarilt, I notice that the contemjjorary author Abii 
Turiib Wali uses the form “ Xanu ” (edition E. D. Ross, 
pp. 106, 110). The events connected with the rising of 
^luzatfar Shah’s adherents in 992 H. (1584), their occu- 
pation of Ahmadabad, ai\d the defeat of the new Mogul 
governor, I'timad Khan, outside its walls, are fully detailed 
in the work just referred to (pp. 103-10). 

In conclu.sion, it will he accepted, I trust, as a proof of 
the value attached by me to this work, that I should have 
devoted such close attention to it, and pointed out what in 
it seems to me to be doubtful or to rwpiire further eluci- 
dation. Such criticism, to which I have mainly confined 
myself; in no way implies a non-recognition of the great 
zeal, energy, and erudition applied by Mr. Beveridge to the 
execution of his task ; and it will be a subject of great 
regret if any dela}’ occurs in the publication of the rest of 
these Memoirs, with his valuable annotations. 

Willi .\M Irvixe. 

1910. 
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Le Japon, Histoire et Civilisation. Par le Marquis de 
la Mazeliere. Avec nombreuse.s gravures hors texte. 
Tomes I-IV. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1907-9. 

In these four volumes, containing some 2000 pages 
pleasantly written and sufficiently illu.strated, M. de la 
Mazeliere has given the We.stern world the most complete 
history of Japan hitherto presented — a history which is 
much more than a collection or sequence of mere annals ; 
it is a philosophical and comparative account of the people, 
government, literature, religions, arts, and administrative 
sy.stems of Japan from the dawn of history to the 
lestoration of the latter sixties of the last century. For 
a work of such magnitude the materials available to 
one unversed in the difficult script and language of the 
Dawnland are tlie translations and essays of men like 
Aston, Brinkley, Chamberlain, Satow, and members of 
the later school of Japanese .scholars, mainly German 
and American, who.se contributions are contained in the 
volumes of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, the Mittheilungen of the Deutsche Gesellschaft’ 
and the various publications of the French school of 
Oriental languages. If such materials are insufficient 
they are at least manageable ; Japanese, Chinese, and 
Korean sources are practically inattackable in their 
immensity and variety ; their “ voluininousness in the 
words of Profe.ssor Chamberlain, “ almost negatives the 
possibility of any European ever properly ransacking 
them.” The Dai Nihonshi, compiled under the auspices of 
a Mito prince early in the eighteenth century, extends to 
a hundred volumes, and is written in as pure Chinese as 
the Japanese can command ; and the principal modern 
collections, Dai Xihon Komonjo {On the Antiqnitic>i of 
Japaneae History) and Dai Nihon Shiryu {Materials for 
the History of Japan), Avill when completed comprise 
more than 500 volumes. In addition there are in- 
numerable diaries, memoirs, and biographies more or 
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less authentic, the endless archives of the Tokugava 
(loveruineiit exteiidinu; over nearly three centuries, and 
the numerous collections of nlkld (journals) of the 260 odd 
daiiniates of the Bakufu regime, all avaiting even the 
preliminary work of class! tication. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether any history of Japan will ever be written 
at all comparable with Western histories in accuracy and 
fullness of credible detail, not merely in \iew of the 
enormous mass of unsifted material, but also in connexion 
with the special diffieiilties of decipherment of the various 
and varying scripts in which they are composed, and with 
the lack of original documents earlier than the seveiiteentli 
century. Much, however, is being done by the new school 
of historical investigation that lias come into existence in 
Japan, and is beginning to appreciate European scientific 
method as well as to be free from the curious persecution 
which not many years ago caused one of the first historical 
authorities in Japan to be dismissed from his professorship 
because he expressed some doubts as to the authenticity 
of the accepted chronology of primitive Japan and some- 
thing lias already been accomplished in the carefully 
written and, as far as possible, authentic history published 
recently under the auspices of the independent Waseda 
University, the creation, I believe, of the retired statesman 
Count Okuma. It is not too much to say of M. de 
Mazeliere’s work that it will accomplish for the European 
reader a notable portion of the task undertaken by the 
author of the Waseda history for the Japanese student of 
the chronicles of his country. 

It cannot be said that up to the " Christian century " 
the hi.story of Japan presents any particular intere.st or 
otters any warning or instruction to men. It is the record 
of a continuous struggle towards some sort of peace througli 
the overlordship of one or more among a mass of ever- 
changing chieftains — kept together after a fashion, never- 
theless, by the sanctity of the Mikadoate, notwithstanding 
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the adverse influence of Buddhism. The Japanese State 
did not result from an ai^g-regatioii of states like China 
in the third centiuy B.C.. neither did it over break up 
into separate states like the Roman Empire. A certain 
unity has been curiously preserved througli the storms of 
ages, a nucleus of authority from which broke off a number 
of locally independent and e.'ctending powers that yet 
never became wholly disassociated from the primitive 
centre, and whicli in the fullne.ss of time were to unite 
themselves with it in the powerful island empire of the 
present day. The first steps of real advance in this 
direction was taken by the earlier Shoguns, followed by 
Xobunaga, Hideyoslii, and lyeyasu in tlieir contemporary 
and succe-ssive ettbrts, crowned by tlie Tokugawa Sliogunate 
of tlie last - named, which was a preface lasting two 
hundred and fifty years to the existing empire of the Tenno 
Mutsu. But the Tokugawa Shogunate was in truth an 
episode, tliough a long one ; tlie shorter period, known as 
the Christian century, was a step in more regular develop- 
ment and anticipated the reforms of the nineteenth 
century. One can hardly imagine to what heights of 
power Japan might have risen but for the retrograde 
course lyeyasu and his successors impressed upon her 
in the seventeenth century. All this is clearly shown 
by M. de 3Iazeliere with abundant comparative illus- 
trations from the history of the West, which after a very 
interestino- and in large measure novel fashion connect 
the history of Japan with that of the rest of the world, 
and are interspersed with reflections that reveal the 
author as a learned and enlightened student of the 
philosophy of history, and e.specially of that of the Far 
East in particular and of the Orient generally. Japan 
was never a soulless despotism — local autonomy prevented 
that — and though the people at large were not directly 
taken into account the numerous body of the Samurai 
more or less represented the interests of the whole state 
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from Kagoshima to A^vomori. I have not attem^Dted in 
this brief notice any criticism of M. de Mazeliere's work ; 
it must suffice to say that it is an eminently readable 
digest of the materials at his couimaiid. well woithy the 
attention of Orientalists as well as of the general reader. 

F. Victor Dickixs. 


Der IsL.tM. Zeit.schrift fur Geschtchte uxn Kultur 

DE.s IsLAMiscHEX Oriexts. Edited by C. H. Becker. 

Vol. I, Pt. I. Strassburg, Triibner ; Hamburg. Boy.sen. 

1910 . 

A hearty welcome will be extended to this latest born 
of Oriental reviews — Der Islam — which on May 10 last 
started, it may be hoped and anticipati’d, on a long and 
distinguished course. The first number opens, in due 
course, with an article Viy the editor. Professor C. H. 
Becker, on •“ Islam ’’ as the problem to be treated in its 
pages — and not, as the Professor neatly puts it, the 
problem of Islam.’’ He points out the many popular 
uses of the term — \'iz., a collection of i^olitical units, 
a political theory, a civilization, and a creed — conceptions 
which both overlap and interact, and the last, although 
great and far-reaching in its influence, yet in Western 
idea largely exaggerated. For the Professor emphasizes 
the va.st dift’erences between a religion to he pushed on 
until it overcame all rivals, and the practical outcome 
of the idea, in Asia and in Northern Africa, of an 
upper stratum of colonizing believers, and, below them, 
a tributary native population unconverted and unmolested 
in their unbelief. Indeed, the force which prompted the 
Arab exodus was not religious but economical, and in 
this connexion the Professor refers to Prince Teano’s 
recently advanced theory of inaridirnento, with which 
he expresses himself as completely in accord. But 
although religious conviction did little more than aid 
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the advance of Islam, it was the eventual means ox 
brino'ino- the masses into its fold thi-ough the unremitted 
labours of Muslim missionaries (quoted from the 
Preaching of Islam of Professor Arnold). To the 
victors, however, the result of this relio'ious success was 
that whilst they multiplied, the number of the tribute- 
paying' vanquished diminished. For religion, and not 
race, became the badge of unity, and, when the Maula 
.system formed a ladder from one class to the other, the 
marked superiority, both intellectual and material, of the 
a.sceuding- class made itself felt until the aristocratic 
Arab sj’stem became transformed under the Abbasids 
into an oi'dinary Oriental de.sp<)tism where there were 
neither conquerors nor conquered, Ixut all bowed alike 
before an absolute master. Under these altered conditions 
conversions proceeded apace, and political absolutism was 
in due course combined with a religious .system equally 
absolute. But it was not religion which brought about 
political unity : it was the pre-existing civilization of the 
land, itself the outcome of Hellenic cultiu'e transmitted 
in its Aramaic form from the conquering Alexander and 
his successors. To regard Islamic questions of to-day 
rather from these points of view than from one restricted 
to the Koran and the Life of the Prophet is declared to 
be the object of this publication, and it is one well worthy 
of encouragement. 

There follow a few interesting pages by Professor 
Goldziher on the origin of the title “ Ikhwlin al-Safa ”. 
which he traces to the .story in Kalllu. tcn-Dihina of the 
Ringed Pigeon, told in re.spon.se to the royal command 
for a story about true brotherhood, how it arose and how 
it profited. Its moral, that mutual fidelity and support 
serves to ward off dangers, becomes, when regarded as an 
allegory, a symbol of the relea.se of soul from matter, and 
of its rise into the region of pure .spirituality. On this 
account the name was adopted for the brotherhood. 
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The reiiiaiiiino- articles, which can only be mentioned, 
are : an elaborate illustrated study by E. Herzfeld (ju 

* Islamic structural art, to be continued ; then two short 
articles, one by G. Jacob on the result of Persian and 
Turkish influences on that art ; the other by E. Littmann 
on the recent and apparently considerable encroachment 
of Islam in North Abj’ssinia on Christianity. The 

^ concluding article is one by M. Hartmann on the positit)n 

I of Germany towards Islam, its proper aims, and the 

means by which to attain them. This is a question on 
which foreigners may abstain from any expression of 
opinion. Incidentally the writer, in a .solemn foot-note 
on p. 77, recalls to the memories of those fortunate 
enough to Vjo present a humorous episode at the Algiers 
Oriental Congress of 1905, in which the protagoni.st was, 
in fact, the Cair<3 editor Shawish. Altog’ether it is a very 
successful first number. 

♦ 

Sux TztJ ox THE Art of War. Translated from the 
Chine.se, with Introduction and Critical Notes, by 
Lioxel Gile.s, M.A. Loudon: Luzac X Co., 1910. 

Writers on military afl'airs have occupied rather an 
inconspicuous po.sition in Chinese literature ; but amongst 
the few works ^ coming under such a heading is one of 
particular moment by Sun Tzti. It is really the oldest 
of the class, and not only so, but al.-^o the oldest military 
, treatise in the world. The author lived in the sixth 
century F,.C. 

During her long history China has passed through many 
of the stages of exi.stence and conditions which have been 
experienced by us in our shorter epochs of political life. 
This standard work was written during China’s feudal 

* Wylie in his yotrs on Chinese Liternfnre gives only some fifteen or 

• sixteen in all. Out of a total of 11,332 works by 625 authors, given 
in a biographical list of books in the former Han Dynasty, 790 b\- 53 
authors are classed as military. 
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state. It seems fittiug that this treatise on warfare 
should have been produced when all the little states that 
composed the China of that period were in strife one 
with the other. In this arena of constant internecine 
warfare Sun Tzu received his training. 

It is evident that he mu.st have been an ardent student 
of the principles that underlay the successful appeal to 
the sword, the bow and arrow, the spear and shield in 
ancient China. The whole book shows it to be the result 
of keen observation of military tactics, a methodic .study 
uf military operations, in which the author took a 
prominent part. 

Scanty knowledge is obtainable of the life of Sun Tzu, 
and what is given is not always reliable. Mr. Giles 
has thoroughly inve.stigated all notices of the author, 
subjecting the information available to a critical test of 
its value. An attempt to construct ev'en an outline of 
Sun Tzil's life must be based almost wholly on conjecture, 
the resultant of which is barely a page of inferences. 

There have been two former translations of Sun Tzu, 
one in French and the other in English. We have not 
.Seen the former, but from the specimen given of it in 
the introduction to the pre.sent volume it was apparentlj- 
a poor affair. The latter had the advantage of being- 
written bj’ a military officer, who, however, unfortunately 
was not a Sinologue. Our present translator is most 
.scathino- in his denunciation of the omissions and 
mistakes and blunders which he detects. One hundred 
and seventeen or eighteen times in the course of 17.5 pao-es 
reference is made to the former translation, and nearly 
always to animadvert .strongly on it. 

The care with which the present translator does his 
■^vork is most commendable. 3Ir. Giles has already earned 
his laurels in the field of translation from the Chinese, 
and the present work will add to his reputation. At the 
very beginning of the book we have a much better 
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rendering of the first word than has appeared in former 
translations — in fact the proper rendering for it — and 
this augurs well for what follows. It is impo.ssiljle in 
a short notice to go through the wiiole, pointing out the 
excellencies or improvements in the translation. Two or 
three instances must suffice, such as towns on p. 73 
for the Chinese clveiuf, the proper equivalent for chih 
vJiun<j on p. .S3, and the translation on p. 1.59 of 
paragraph 22. 

We can only hope that Mr. Giles will add many other 
Chinese standard works to his list of translations. 

The day of bald renderings of Chinese originals into 
wooden English is fast passing away. A literal translation 
of one of these old Chinese classic.s is impossible, as 
Mr. Giles well says, The Chinese is so concise and 
elliptical that some expansion is necessary for the proper 
understanding of it” (p. 170, note). At the .same time 
the characters are so elastic that they refuse to be fettered 
by dictionary-made definitions, and those who have made 
many translations are aware that failing the definitions 
they require, they must he, to a certain extent, their own 
dictionary-makers. 

Mr. Giles has wisely used the commentators to elucidate 
difficult pa.ssages and clear up obscurities, though at the 
same time he does not follow them implicitly when he 
believes he has reason to di.ssent from their views, but 
uses his own judgment. There have been not a few 
commentaries — some score or so. The romance of fiction 
is well exemplified in the earliest one, as the li.st of them 
is headed by the name of Ts'ao T.s'ao, one of the heroes 
of the famous historical novel. The San Kivo Chih. The 
commentarie.s extant at the present day are eleven in 
number, but they are of varying merit, the deep 
profundity of some requiring the more lucid notes of 
others ; thus we have, as it were, commentaries on 
commentaries, “ epexegetic,” as a recent author terms it. 
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It is wouclei'ful that this old-world book should be so 
modern in its ideas. Lord Roberts, in a letter to the 
translator, says : “ Many of Sun Wu’s [Sun Tzu’s] 

maxims are perfectly applicable to the present day.” 
Mr. Giles’s notes are not only critical and exegetical, 
but abound with numerous instances in the wars, not 
only of the Chinese in former and later times, but also 
in ancient and modern Western warfare, which all 
illustrate the principles enunciated by the old Chinese 
general. 

The list of battles thus mentioned, generals referred to, 
and books cited is not a short one, for we have the 
names appearing in these notes of Xicias, Demosthenes, 
Sophanes, Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, Hannibal, Julius 
Ceesar, the Dictator Fabius, Cromwell, Turenne, Napoleon. 
Moltke, General Buller, Lord Roberts, Baden- Powell’s Aida 
to Scolding, Waterloo, Marengo, Sedan, and Port Arthur, 
all illustrative of points in old Sun Tzu. 

The notes, we may remark in passing, are enlightening 
and, in many cases, very suggestive. Amidst manj* 
interesting remarks interspersed through them, Mr. Giles 
calls attention to the analogies between the early Chinese 
warfare and that of the Homeric Greeks — “ In each 
case the war-chariot was the important factor, forming, as 
it did, the nucleus round which was grouped a certain 
number of foot-soldiers ” (p. 9, note). 

To any fearing the Yellow Peril wo would commend 
the careful study of this Chinese military treatise, the 
maxims and precepts of which have been “ highly valued 
in China ” for two thousand years or more, the book 
having “ exercised a potent fascination over the minds 
of some of China’s greatest men”. Sun Tzu voices the 
feeling of the Chinaman on war; he is the exponent of 
the attitude of the Chinese nation towards warfare. 

There is ample proof in the thirteen chapters that the 
sentiment of the Chinese people is opposed to militarism. 
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As Mr. Giles points out in his Introduction (p. xliv), the 
great bod}’ of this sentiment “ from Lau Tzu dowiiward.s 
and especially as reflected in the standard literature of 
Confucius, has been consi.stently paciflc and intensely 
opposed to militarism in any form In the Introduction 
a few passages are culled from what may be called, from 
a Chinese standpoint, the unorthodox view of warfare. 
The trend of the.se '■ unorthodox views ’ is, however, 
again.st peace at any price and not in favour of aggrandise- 
ment and wars of conque.st. Here are a few of these 
“ unorthodox views " : “ ^Military weapons are the means 
used by the Sage to puni.sh violence and cruelty, to give 
peace to troublous times, to remove difficulties and dangers, 
and to succour those who are in pexil ' (Ssu-ma Chflen). 

War may be detiued as punishment, which is one of 
the functions of Government " (Tu Mu). “Weapons are 
baneful and flghtiug perilous ; and unless a general is in 
constant practice, lie ought not to hazaid other men’s lives 
in battle” (Sun Hsing-yen). 

Since the publication of Dr. Legge’s Chines(' Clas.^ics 
the method he employed of the translation being accom- 
panied by the original text has apparently fallen into 
desuetude, and it is a pleasure to And in this book a return 
to the old plan which students of Chinese literature prefer 
to that of rendering Chinese masterpieces without the 
Chinese version. 

The book is printed at Leyden and well printed, the 
type clear and distinct, both in the English and the 
Chinese. We could have wished, however, that the Chinese 
style of the notes being placed immediately after the 
passages to which they refer, instead of at the foot of 
the page, had not been followed ; in fact, that the plan 
adopted in the Introduction had been adhered to through- 
out the whole book. 

An improvement, should the book reach a second 
edition, would be to put the numlxers of the chapters at 
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the top of the pag-es as well as the ordinaiy pagination, 
as it would facilitate reference. 

There are two full indexes — one of the Chinese 
characters arranged alpha beticallj^ according to the Engiish 
romanizing' of the Mandarin pronunciation, and there 
is also an English index. 

J. Dyer B.ill. 


T.tNTR.tKHYAYlKA. Die alteste Fassung des Fahcatantra 
aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt init Einleitung und 
Aninerkungen, von Johannes Hertel. Erster Toil : 
Einleitung, pp. viii + [2], 1.59. Zweiter Teil : Uber- 
SETZUNO und Anmerkunoen, pp. [ii], 159 + [1]. 
Leipzig und Berlin : Druck und Verlag von B. G. 
Teubner, 1909. M. 12 (bound M. 16). 
Tantrakhy.yytka. Die illtoste Fassung de.s Pancatantra. 
Nach den Hand.schriften beider Rezen.sionen zuni 
ersten i\Iale herausgegeben, von Johannes Hertel. 
Mit einer Tafel in Lichtdruck. pp. xxvii, ISO. 
Berlin ; Weidinannschc Buchhandlting, 1910. il. 24. 

( Abhandlungen der koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse. Xeue Folge, Band XII, Nro. 2.) 

With these two publications Dr. Hertel crowns his long 
and extraordinarily laborious researclies concerning the 
text of the Funcutantra. A history of the text is to 
be published by him in the Harvard Oriental Series. 

A complete list of Dr. Hertel's books and papers dealing 
with the subject might have been usefully inserted hei-e, 
were it not that M. Sylvain Levi has included such a list 
in his notice of the former of the two works now under 
consideration {JouriKil Aniatiqtie, X, xiv, 1909, pp. 580-5). 
to which passage the reader may be referred. We need 
only mention the fact that in that list f<jur texts are 
included, namely — 
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1. A Tniif i'aJilujdyihj (Uher dns T. d'/r Kasniiri^i-hc 
Rezenslon d(^s Puiicatontra raif dem Te.dr der Hand- 
schrift Decc. Cull., viii, 145. Leipzig, 1!*04 ; puljlislied for 
the Leipzig Acadeiii}’ ). 

i. A southern recension of tlie Ptnicotu nt lU (iJufi 
ISi'jJl i.rlir P(i nniJant rn, Sauskfittf’jd drr Rpzinixlou i3 mif 
dciij Li‘xniii '11 drr hi-xfru HSS. drr Rrzriixion a. Leipzig. 
19()(i ; puhli^lK‘d for the Leipzig Academy). 

d. The nortliern or common P<i dcaid.nt ro. in its fuller 
form — tizi'fiis itruaftor {Th/- Pd.nchutantrii ... tn fhr 
RerntxiDit. adlrd Pk itrluddi yunidM, n ud dated 1199 A. I)., 
of the Jd.ino inonk Pdnidhhddrd. Cambridge, ^l.-issa- 
chusett.s, 190s ; Harvard Oriental Series, Xo. 11). 

4. The present text, a definitive edition of the 'Tautra- 
Idnjd jjit'd.. 

Two other recensions of the work, the shorter PdJivd- 
tdiifra — fextus vlmylicior — and the Htto^iudcsd., are known 
in reliable editions. Of the Xepale.se Tdiit I'o Idn/d un. 
a selection was publi.shed, with translation, by the late 
Profes.sor Beiidall (JKAS., LS.SS, pp. 465-501). Further, 
the substance of the book is included in the KafltCixd rit- 
eidi/drd of Somadeva and the BrhathdhCi of Ksemeiidra. 
Inasmuch as nearly all these recensions and compilations 
are now furnished with satisfactory translations in European 
lan>’'ua<'e.s. the Sanskrit work has become fullv accessible 

CO » 

to students of all kinds. 

Xeedless to say, there are versions of the Pdneatd ntra 
in other Indian language.s, from the Xewarl to the Tamil. 
And when we take a wider view we find not only the 
numerous progeny of the Pahlavi version made by order 
of Cho.sroes before 570 A.I). — a group to which attention 
was first drawn by Sir William Jones in an address to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society in 1786 and then by Sir Charles 
Wilkins in the Preface to hi.s translation of the H'dvpddexd _ 
and which was the subject of Benfey’s important study — 
but also Siamese, Laocian, Javanese, and perhaps other 
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derivatives Avhich still re(|uire investigation. The Malay 
possesses, in fact, two separate versions received by curiously 
ditlerent routes, one havino; come throucdi the Pahlavi— 
Syriac- Arabic-Persian and the other through the Tamil. 

The existence of different recensions, even of highly 
artificial and polished compositions, is no rare phenomenon 
in Indian literature. But it may be doubted whether 
there is any Sanskrit text, if we except the Vedn and 
the Mididhha ratu and Ttdiiidiiiina, which in the character 
and extent of the transformations that it has undergone 
can compai’e with the Puncchintrn, or which presents 
a problem of erpial intricacy. 

It is no reflection upon Dr. Hertel’s predecessors to 
say that he found the problem practically untouched, or 
rather he found some of its more important element.s still 
wanting, since the TuiitrCilchydyika, the mo.st notable 
of them, became known only through Dr. Hertel’s own 
re.searches. It was he who brought to light the Poona 
MS., obtained by Blihler from Kashmir, and it was owing 
to his inquiries that the other MSS. which form the 
basis of the present edition were sought and procured. 
To him belongs also the credit of ha\ing discovered 
the date and authorship of the amplified Puhcatunh'n 
{fcxtus ornailor) and of publishing a correct edition of 
the southern text. 

In the introductory parts of the two works now under 
consideration Dr. Hertel pre.sents a solution of the critical 
problem in terms of no inconsiderable definiteness and 
precision. A genealogical table (translation, i, p. 40 ; 
text, p. xxii) provides a place for each of the recensions, 
including both actual MSS. and postulated archetypes 
and intermediates ; and the discussions leading up to the 
table furnish details concerning both existing MSS. and 
those which are assumed. The precision of Dr. Hertel’s 
statements may be exemplified by a citation (text, p. xxi) — 

“ In this case yr could not, of course, have been copied 
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diircfb/ fnjm r, since ji- is in any case later tlian tl. and 
its copyist can, of coitrse, have had before him no complete 
* text ill places where the writer of K found already 
a gap. Accordingly ji- con'd at the most go back to 
a copy deri\ed itself earlier from c than was /?. But 
this also is impossible, since 7 )-, although on its part 
very faulty, has freipiently the correct or more original 
reading as compared witli zR. Especially to be considered 
I are the above-cited readings, which //- has in common with 

P (a), and which always relate to details, not to cases 
of larger divergences between a and f3. At the same 
tilin', the great mass of the errors of /3 appears also in 
//-, so that it is clear tliat there has not been a correction 
of the archetype of //- in accordance with a. We must 
rather hold that at the time, when : was copied by the 
writer of the intermediate MS. t which leads to R. it 
showed the gap as we liave it in R, but that there was 
available a tliird older MS. (y) or — compare the corrupt 
* reading mrdt; (P') instead of mOrif )’ — a copy (y) of such 
a MS., whence P' .supplied the text wanting in P. Only 
thus can the variant.s between and P' be explained ; 
and in view of the imperfection iif ji elsewhere. e\en 
the passages where this MS. has the correct reading in 
comparison with zR. and in whicli it exhibits the 
readings of a. must be traced back to the less imperfect 
archetype .r, whence probably c also is mediately derived. 
This is continued by the following passages : — 

' It is po.ssible that with some readers the positive tone 

of such statements concerning (partly) non-existent docu- 
ments may react in the direction of incredulit}’. But thosi' 
readers will be obliged in candour to take account of 
three facts, namely, ( 1 ) that such retinements are an 
inevitable outcome of modern textual criticism, in which 
Dr. Hertel is evidently an expert, (2) that the statements 
embody the results of prolonged and elaborate researches, 
which are open to detailed examination, and ( 6 ) that in 
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his present edition and translation Dr. Hertel has provided 
the means of controlling his c jnclii.sions Ijy references to 
the deci.sive passages. To exiunine the whole (|ue.stion in 
detail would demand an amount of time comparable to 
that spent upon it by Dr. Fi^ortel himself. The task can 
only be undertaken by some future specialist in the study 
of the text. It is hardly likely that such a re-examination 
will fundamenbdly modify conclusions so thoroughly 
thought out and documented. Dr. Hertel's work will 
always remain a landmark in the history of Fancatuntixi 
criticism. The order which he has introduced into the 
chaos of recensions will be itself the basis of future 
rectifications, while upon the general student it confers 
the double advantage of a broad conception and a model 
(as he himself points out, preface to the text, pp. viii-ix) 
for research in other departments of Sanskrit literature. 

In the Tuntrilkhydyihi Dr. Hertel claims to has'e dis- 
covered the most original and earliest form of the work, 
closely related to, but distinct from, the common .source 
{K) of the Pahlavi version and of the other Indian texts. 
Both archetypes belong to Kashmir. The TantrdkJtydyika 
itself exists in two recensions, a and /3, of which the 
former, as the more original, is selected for representation, 
being supplemented only where the MSS. are incomplete 
by extracts from the sister redaction. Needless to say, 
there arise numberless critical questions in detail, where 
the readings of other recensions must be consulted ; and 
Dr. Hertel has provided a most elaborate and careful 
ftpparatiis criticua, in which he has distinguished by 
special types the two most important classes of variants, 
namely, the cases where the reading of /3 has been preferred 
to that of a, and the cases where the combined authority 
of a and /3 has yielded to the weight of argument or of 
other authorities. The number of conjectures unsupported 
by MSS. which have found a place in his text is of very 
reasonable dimensions : a good case is generally made 
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out for them, and they include some really admirable 
suovestious both by Dr. Hertel himself and by various 
correspondents. 

The vfeat importance of the Tdutmkhyai/iht resides 
in the fact that it preserves the original prose text of tlie 
work. The ditferences which mark off the other redactions 
are of an order practically precluding textual comparison; 
they belong to the higher criticism, involving omissions 
and insertions of whole stories, dislocations of arrange- 
ment. abbreviation and expansion of narrative, in fact 
recasting of a drastic cliaracter. That Dr. Hertel's con- 
tentioTi as regards tlie T" itfi‘ill.'hyuy'ik<(, with which tlie 
Fii nccfiinfrii corresponds in tlie main, though 
showing considerable curtailment, is in this matter justified, 
will be ([uestioned by no one who has carefully considered 
the parallel passages which he give.s and discusses on 
pp. (i9-9S of the introduction to his translation. We are 
therefore in possession of the text in the form which it 
woi'e at least as far back as 570 A.D.. when the Pahlavi 
version was rendered into Syriac. 

In ree'ard to a further matter also, or rather to two 
allied matters, namely, the purpose of the work and the 
language in which it was composed, we are able to avow 
a like allegiance. The Pnacata atrn claims to be, and is, 
a work on iiTti, an iwthdsd.dni ; and its .speciality consists, 
as Dr. Hertel well observes, in a combination of the 
science of policy with the story or akhydyikCi ; and this 
fact is conveyed in the title Tantrdl-hyayiku, concerning 
which we will say a word pre.sently. This being so, we 
cannot doubt that it was composed in Sanskrit. The 
(irtluimstra is one of the old Brahmanical sciences. The 
work ascribed to Canakya has now been published : it is 
evidently a very ancient treatise, its style being similar 
to that of the Mahahhipya, and the author quotes the 
views of not a few earlier authorities and schools. In the 
Lalit(i-Vid(ir<t (ed. Lefmann, p. 156, 1. 21) the arikasdstra 
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is iiicluded in tlie list of sc-iences in wldcdi Buddha 
excelled, and it is also mentioned in the Mil indapa iilui 
(ed. Trenckner, p. 1 ). As Dr. Hertel points out (intro- 
duction to trans., pp. 5-6), it was condemned by the 
Buddhists (Speijer, JCddhnnaln , trans., p. 40, note) and the 
Jains, and we know it only in Scxnskrit, unless some of 
the nlfi books of Burma, which in any case are late, were 
orio'inal in Pali. No doubt the beast fable, which in 
all parts of the world is primitive, has always tended to 
convey lessons in morals or craft — we need only think 
of “ Uncle Remus ”. But the expre.ss emplo 3 unent of it 
as a vehicle for a definite science seems to ha\'e originated 
in India. It is a combination highl}' characteristic of 
a civilization of which the two most important features 
were the intellectual passion and subtlety of the Brahman 
schools on the one hand and the village life of a humorous 
people on the other. 

Dr. Hertel has an interesting pa.ssage (introd. to trans., 
pp. 8-18) concerning the position of Sanskrit as a court 
lan guage . He holds that the literary Sanskrit, as distinct 
fr^ the studies of the Mimarn.saka pandits, flourished 
exclusively in the entourage of the Rajas, and he quotes 
(pp. 13-14) from that extremely amusing work the B/ioja- 
'prahandha a stoiy which illu.strates the distinction in 
a striking manner. Our concurrence here is tempered bj- 
two qualitications. In the first place, the BIioj(ip)'>’ahandJm 
belongs to a very late period, during Muhammadan times, 
when the Sanskrit had drifted far from the life of the 
people. Secondl^q we must remember that the Rajas who 
played the part of 3Ia3cenas in regard to the Kavis and 
Mahakavis included not only emperors and kings, but great 
numbers of petty rulers, zemindai’S, and merelj’ rich pei sons, 
who would all have their literarj- dependants ; further, 
that purelj" literaiu' studies were continuallj’ prosecuted 
in Brahman settlements and local For instance, 

Bana speaks in the Har>fiicnrit(i (trans., p. 33) of his own 
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literary retainers and (p. 71) of the literary studies of the 
Brahinanical settlement 'where he d'wells, and we can see 
from the plays and from such works as the DakiJnunOrn- 
cd.rifa that literary culture has alwa 3 's been a feature of 
Indian citj’ life. In eitt' and countiy alike the MiiJiCMiuriitu 
is even to this dat’ genuinelj^ popular literature. 

We inav now advert to the arguments wherelw 
Dr. Hertel seeks to determine the date and place of 
compo.sition. 

As regards the date, he lias no diffieultj' in showing 
(introd. to trans., pp. 20-2) that it lies between the time 
of Canakj-a, whom it cites, and that of the Pahlavi 
version, i.e. between 300 K.C. and 570 A.D. at latest. He 
is in favour of a time nearer to the earlier limit, and 
concludes (p. 22) that the Tinifral’lnjayikd is the oldest 
Innja text which has come down to us. His main 
reason is the relative simplicit}- of stjde ; and making 
allowance for a few ornate passages, which ai'e in fact, 
beside the I'erses, the chief justification for applying 
to the work the term kavya, it seems not without 
Weight. Nevertheless we must remark that the .style of 
the ArthaiCiKtru is of a far more antique character. The 
Jilt) I hi maid, to which Dr. Hertel refers, and the Buddliu- 
carita and other works of Asvaghosa. as well as such 
sacred texts as the Lalita-Vistaru, suffice to show that 
in the first or second centuiy A.D. there existed a kdrya 
st^de much more elaborate than that of the Pdiiadantru. 
The Makahhdrdtd, on the other hand, is relatively simple. 
But these facts are hardh’ of chronological import. The 
stjde of the Pancatanira maj’ be called perfect in relation 
to its subject-matter, and it presents few grammatical 
and lexicographical peculiarities or archaisms. Perhaps 
something has jmt to be learned fi'om a studj" of the 
proper names and other realia mentioned in the text. 
On the whole, while conceding an early date, let us .sa\' 
at least 300 A.n.. we look to the future for further light. 
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Quotations from the work are singularly rare in ancient 
texts, or at least have been seldom brought to light. 

For Kashmir as the place of origin Dr. Hertel pleads 
earnestly (pp. 23-.5), but he hardly succeeds in convincing. 
The fact that the oldest text is found only in Kashmir 
voes for little : the same miglit be said of the Maltdhlidnttd, 
or the Har^d.ccirito.. The MSS. themselves are not old, 
the earlie.st dating from about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, MSS. in the Sarada chai-acter are not 
often of great age. We must, liowever, do ju.stice to 
Dr. Hertel’s contention. He claims to liave proved 
(introd. to trans., pp. 26-7) that all the extra-Kashmirian 
recensions (except the textus simplicior) go back to a 
curtailed text contained in a single SCiradd MS. If that 
were the case, it would be all but conclusive. Dr. Hertel's 
technical arguments have been given in full : they are 
eminently characterized by detinitene.ss, and they deserve 
the close attention of specialists. But we are hardly 
prepared to repose so complete a confidence in a purely 
critical reasoning regarding so complicated a matter. The 
ISdraxld character is one of a group of northern alphabets 
sprung from the Gupta writing, and, according to Biihler’s 
most mature opinion (Indische Pidaeograpltie, p. .57, § 25). 
it cannot have branched off before the seventh century, 
the earliest monuments dating from about 800 .\.D. The 
northern alphabets show a high degree of similarity,’ and 
it would require delicate tests to prove that the MS. n—iv, 
if we concede its exi.stence, was written rather in the 
Sarada than in one of its congeners. We cannot claim 
to have given to this matter the detailed attention which 
it would demand. Dr. Hertel may have proved his thesis, 
but at present we have scruples. 

The argument from the animals mentioned or not 
mentioned would, even if we accepted its details, hardly 

* For instance, the Sftradd r as prior member of a group is paralleled 
in Nepal. 
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cari-y ns far. How can the elepliant and tiger have heeii 
unknown in Kashmir, how can the camel liave been un- 
known in other part.s of India, at 300 A.D. or 100 trc. ? 
It would be contrary to all experience to .suppose that 
fables, in many cases known to us from other parts of 
India and of tlm world, should always have adapted 
tliemselves to the flora and fauna of the province where 
they become domesticated.' And this reasoning would 
ajiply with especial force to a work .supposed to originate 
at one of the Indian courts, wliere imported animals have 
always Vieen maintaint'd for curiosity or amusement. 

It is now time to turn more particularly to the text 
and translation ci:)ntained in these two publications, 
which luive issued in enviable form from the re.spective 
printing-houses of Drugulin and Teubner. Without having- 
stuilied the whole of the text and compared the whole of 
the translation, we may say unreservedly that Dr. Hertel 
seems to have done his work exceedingly well. The 
text is constructed on scientific principles scrupulously 
observed, and the o.ppamtii>s c.r'iticm is upon a mo.st ample 
scale. All the readings and many of the mere errors of 
writing are stated, and the more important classes of 
them are indicated by special type. The narrative i.s also 
distinguished typographically from the incidental tales ; 
for convenience of reference it is divided into sections. 
In the margins appear indications of the parallel pas.sages 
in the Suuihfrn Pn undantrn, and the pages have divisional 
and subject headings. As we liave noted above, the gaps 
in the main redaction a are tilled by extracts fiom the 
second source /3. A glos.sary and a list of yevse-prutlkas 
complete the volume. 

The German translation, which is similarly provided 
with conveniences for reference, aims ( Preface, p. 2) at 

* For iu-itaiice. in Malay “The Unity of Zoology is no test : it is not 
observed in the Hikayat Pfkindorl: Djinnht, where the Lion plays apart “ 
(R. .J. Wilkinson in on Malay Suhjtcl', ii. p. 11). 
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exactness rather than literary style, tliouyh, so far as| 
a foreigner may judge, there seems to be no need for 
apology upon this ground, and the rendeidng is \ery 
readable. One of Dr. Hertel’s main objects has been 
to provide students unacquainted with San.skrit. and 
especially students of the Semitic version, with a counter- 
part of the original text ; and his notes have in part the 
same purpose. So far as we have read, we can contirm 
the general correctness of the rendering. 

A few comments on text, translation, glossary, etc., may 
be reserved for a second notice. Xo Sanskrit work is 
altogether easj’ to understand or translate, and in the 
Pancuhnitra there are many difficult pa.ssages, and there 
is ample scope for suggestions from vaiious branches of 
scholarship. Our few observiitions will be offered as 
a tribute to Dr. Hertel’s work. Xo one acquainted with 
his writings will fail to echo the appreciative words of 
M. Sylvain Levi in the review already mentioned. They 
are the outcome of hours spared from professional 
occupations, and have entailed heavy demands upon his 
strength. He renders a generous acknowledgment to 
those who have facilitated his re.searches or the publication 
of them, and he de.serves him.self to Vje congratulated upon 
the outcome of his truly German devotion, .skill, and 
scientific method in the accomplishment of his task. 

F. W. Thomas. 

{To he conrluflcd,) 


The Great Wall of China. By William Edgar Geil. 

London: John Murray, 1909. 

This intei-esting but discursive book is the outcome 
rather than the narrative of a jourue\' made by the author 
“ all along the Great Wall ", from Shanhaikuan on the 
Gulf of Pechili, to its western end 5 miles south-west of 
the city of Kiayiikuan in the province of Kansu. Here, 
on a cliff 200 feet abo\ e the Big White Xorth River, and 
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1145 miles (as tlie crow Hies but not as the wall runs) 
from its (‘astern extremity, the traveller timis amid an 
absolute solitude its terminal jtoint. The journey included 
the discovery and exploration of “The Tibetan Loop”, 
a stretch of 200 miles of tlreat Wall not on our maps. 

Speakiny o-enerally, however, a reader expecting a con- 
secutive narrative or diary of l>r. Geil’s explorations will 
be disappointed, for he will not find it ; and. indeed, the 
amount of tirst-hand obser\ation of the actual wall itself 
recorded in these pages is inconsiderable. We at least 
should have liked much more, and for it several of the 
present chapters might advantageously have been sacrificed. 
However, tliere is some compensation in tlie numerous and 
admirable plujtographs of this extraordinary barrier at 
many pijints. and of characteristic scenes upon the route. 
It is clear, though nowhere explicitly stated in the book, 
that Dr. Geil did not conduct his caravan of mules either 
along the top or along the base of the wall. And if lie did 
not, it was because he could not, a physical iinpos.sibility 
easy to understand by anyone who has seen the actual 
course of this astonishing structure among the mountains. 
He must have followed it as far as the features of the 
ground allowed, and elsewhere made vexatious but 
necessary detours. 

Dr. Geil tills a whole chapter, “ The Why of the W all, ’ 
on the possible motii es of the First Emperor in carrying 
through this colossal work, but without reaching any 
.solid certaintv. And, indeed, the common belief that it 
was to keep out the wild horsemen of the noi'th is hardly 
enough to account for some of its remarkable features — 
its inexplicable and seemingly needle.ss twistings and con- 
tortions, its almost frenzied pas.sion for scaling heights 
that might have been avoided and plunging into depths 
easily turned. It is very true, as the author insists, that the 
Great Wall does not lo.se in impressiveness by familiarity, 
but the reverse. 
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We could wish that Dr. Geil would not refer to the 
Imperial wall-builder either as “• Chin ”, or " The Only 
First The man who came to the throne of the feudal 
state of Ch’in (or Ts’in) as Prince Cheng was never known 
by the surname of Chin (his clan name was Chao, as 
the historian Ssu-ma Ch'ien tells us), nor is the title 
Shih Huang Ti, which he he.stowed upon himself, at all 
correctlj' rendered by The Only First It means “ First 
Sovereig’n Emperor ”, as Dr. Geil himself explains on p. 14. 

Space prevents any but the barest allusion to the many 
interesting points in these d41 pages. To the reported 
pigmy race — in Shensi apparently ; to the craving of the 
Chinchow children for white earth, leading them to 
nibble window-sills and beds made of it ; to the custom of 
the parents in this same city to use their dead infants as 
fuel for their stove-beds ; to the in.scribed I Shan Tablet, 
and to the dismal discrepancy between the translation of 
it made by '■ three venerable missionaries ” consulted by 
Dr. Geil and that by M. Chavannes, the less venerable 
but more exact French .scholar; and to the immense 
hut quite unrecognized .services rendered under horrible 
conditions by the missionaries Ridlet' and his wife and 
Hall to M'ounded Chinese in the city of .Sining. But we 
must stop. 


L. C. H. 



XOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April. May. June. 1010.) 


I. — (!en'ei:al -Meetings of the Roval Asi.atic Societv 

Ajii'il I'l. lOlO, — Sir Raynioiifl West. Director, in the 
Ciuiir. 

Till' following' ivere elected niemher.s of the Society : — • 

Mr. C. H. H. iMaciirtiiey. 

Rev. Donald ^[acGillivray. 

Mr. Alunad Hosein Xoiaani. 

-Mr. F. F. Richards. 

Fiahu Nayendra Nath Vasn. 

Six iioininatious were aiiiiuimced for election at the 
next (.TC-iieral i\teetint>’. 

Professor Barnett read a papi.-r on -Vhlduavag'upta's 
l\i ni Hill rflttisrnv, in which he pointed out the essential 
identity of the Saiva Siddhanta of tin.- Dravidian South 
with the ancient teachino-s of the Kashmiri schools 
(Spanda and Pratyahhijha), and an outline of the 
doctrine was given. The following historical conclusions 
were suggested : — Possibly about the beginning of the 
present era, and probably not later than the fifth 
century A.D., the inchoate idealism of the older Upfi-nishads 
was harmonized with the growing belief in the reality 
of the material jirinciple in nature. For this the chief 
literary document is the Svotasvatara Upanishad. which 
asserts that ilaya is matter, a mode of thought imposed 
upon the real consciousness or Self by the will of the 
Absolute Thought, which is regarded as a personal deity, 
Siva, and that this fettered condition is sublatod by the 
free grace of this deity inspiring the soul to recognize 
its true absoluteness and essential unity with Him. These 
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ideas gradually developed in Kashmir into the Spaiida 
and Pratyabhijna schools, and meanwhile tiltered down 
through vTirious channels to the Dravidians, for whose 
ancient cults it supplied a theological basis. The Pratya- 
bhijna was tinally coditied about 1000 A.u. In that form 
it passed through Agamik and other channels southwards, 
notably into the Kanarese country about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and reappears about the beginning 
of the thirteenth as the basis of the Tamil Siddhanta. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Thomas, Rev. J. J. 
Johnson, and Dr. Grierson took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May J, 1910, 
Sir Raymond West, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Moulvi Sayyid Makbul Ahmad. 

Mr. S. A. Aziz. 

Maung Maung Gyi. 

Dr. V. Lesny. 

Mr. Parames Prasanna Roy. 

Baron A. von Stael Holstein. 

Eight nominations were announced for election at the 
next General fleeting. 

The Annual Report of the Society was read by the 
Secretary. 

It was announced that Sir Aboul Kassem Khan, Nas.serul 
Moulk, had been elected an Extraordinary Member of the 
Society. 

Report of the Council for 1909-10 

The Council regret to report the loss by death of two 
distinguished honorary members — 

Professor Donner, of Helsingfors, 

Professor de Goeje, of Leiden, 
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and of fourteen ordinary members — 


Mr. J. B. Andreev.?, 

Colonel C. E. Conder, 
iMr. S. V. Constant, 

Mr. A. Cumine, 

Dr. Robert N. Oust, 

Mr. Romesh Chandra Butt, 
Major-General Sir M. M’. E. 
Gos.set, 

anil of tire following sixteen 

iMr. S. L. Bensusan, 

Rev. IV. Shaw Caldecott, 

Jlr. Edmund Forbes, 

Mr. M. Po Han, 

Jlr. A. L. Hetlierinyton, 

Sir J. E. CTra>’ IIill, 

Mr. G. T. von Holst. 

Mr. G. E. Kaye, 

Mr. M. Ba Kyaw, 


Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 

Raja Jaikishan Bass Bahadur, 
Major-General Jago-Trelawny, 
Baron George cle Renter, 

The Marquess of Eipon, 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor, 
Mr. -Tain Yaidya : 

by retirement : — 

Jlajor-General E. Mockler, 
Miss M. Noble, 

Colonel J. Pennycuick, 

Rev. H. Pentin, 

Rev. J. N. Rawson, 

JIaharaj Kumar Sidkeong 
Tulku, of Sikkim, 

Mr. Dinsha Edalji Wacha. 


The two following- gentlemen, elected during 1909, have 
not taken uji their election : — 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Pillai, 

Mr. Vanga -Jagannadha Row. 


Under Rule 25 ('</) the following eighteen gentlemen 
cease to be members of the Society ; — 


Mr. M. Shakir Ali, 

Mr. S. C. Ghatak, 

Hon. Mr. Justice -Togendra 
Chandra Ghose, 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghose, 
Mr. K. N. Gopal, 

Mr. Q. Tajammul Husain, 

Mr. A. H. Khudadad Khan, 
IMr. K. M. Mattolla Mappillay, 
Mr. Kumar Padma Gopal 
Menon, 

The name of one 
was removed from the list 


Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyac-, 

Mrs. Parvatibai Powar, 

Mr. Sadashiva Eao Powar, 
Mr. Mahabir Prasad, 

Sheikh Abdul Qadir, 

Mr. H. Eayubird, 

Sri Surendra P. Sanyal, 

Mr. Surendra Nath Sinha. 


member, Mr. Shyamaji Kri.shnavarma, 
under Rule 107. 


•jR-is. 1910. 


63 
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Two honorary member's. Professor Snouck Hurgronje, 
of Leiden, and Professor K. L. Tallqvist, of Helsingfors, 
have been elected during the year, as well as seventy-six 
ordinary members — 


Mr. Saiyed Abu-Ali, 

Eai Girdhari Lai Agarwala, 

Mr. Muhammad Asaf Ali, 
Sheikh Mahomed Ali, 

Thekkay Kuruppath Kalayam 
Amma, 

Mr. T, E. Srinivasa Ayyangar, 
Babu Bisweswar Bhattacharya, 
Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, I.C.S., 

Mr. N. N. Bose, 

Mr. James E. Bridges, I.C.S. 
(ret.). 

Pandit Uday Chand, 

Mr. Samuel J. Cohen, 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton, 

Eight Hon. Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, G.C.S.I., 

Mr. Georges Ghislain Dandoy, 
Mr. Muhammad Fazlul-Karim, 
Mr. William Foster, 

Mr. J. E. Friend-Pereira, 

Mr. J. Gillespie, 

Sriman Alkondavilli 
Govindacharya Svami, 
Professor Basant Lai Gupta, 
Mr. Eobert Halliday, 

Mr. E. B. Havell, I.E.S. (ret.), 
Mr. M. Po Hla, A.T.M., 

Mr.E. de M. Humphries, I.C.S. , 
Mr. E. H. Johnston, 

Eai Bahadur Kaliprasanna 
Yidyasagar, C.I.E., 

Professor A. Davidson Keith, 
Mr. Pringle Kennedy, M.A., 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid, I.C.S., 

Mr. M. Krishnamaehariar, M. A., 


Mr. E. P. Kulandaiswami, 

Mr. M. A. Kundanani, 
Professor Dr. H. Liiders, 

Mr. Eoderick H. Macleod, I.C.S. 
(ret.), 

Mr. Mahomed Mehr-ud-din, 
Mrs. Leslie Milne, 

Mr. Muralidhar Mitter, 

Mr. S. Mitter, 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Moitry, 
Mr. T. W. Morris, I.C.S., 

Mr. Charles J. Morse, 

Mr. Gokul Chand Narang, 

Mr. G. K. Nariman, 

Dr. Paira-Mall, 

Mr. Harold G. Parlett, 

Mr. H. St. J. B. Philbv, 
I.C.S., 

Mr. G. P. Pillai, 

Mr.Perumana Narayana Pillai, 
Mr. S. Bavanandam Pillai, 
Pandit Ganga Prasad, 

Eai Debi Prasad, 

Professor W. J. Prendergast, 
Mr. Mukand Lai Puri, 

Mr. Pyarai Lai, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Banke Eai, 

Mr. Kodungallore Eama Tarma 
Eaja, 

Mr. P. Eamanathan, 

Mr. Yanga Jagannadha Eow, 
Eai Kunja Lai Eoy, 

Mr. Mahomed Khairuddin 
Saggu, 

Mr. E. Shamasastry, 
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Pandit Goswami Brajanath 
Sharma, 

Professor Dr. R. Simon, 

Sardar Udham Singh, 

^Ir. Knraar Earn Pratap Sinha, 
ill'. iM. Bah Hoe, 

Mr. K. V. Subbaiya, M.A., 
Captain A. Taneock, I.A., 


Mr. E. T. Tucker, I.C.S., 

Mr. M. Ba U, 

Mr. Sukadeva Prasad Variiia, 
Mania vi Abdul Wall, 

Mr. M. Tun Win, 

Professor James H. M'oods, 
Ph.D., 

Mr. M. Kyau' Zaw. 


There are now therefore 594 iiieinbers, as against 567 
last year. 

Tlie Society has received in subscriptions £36 more than 
in 1908. The receipts from siiKscriptions to the Journal, 
and from sales of it, .show an increa.se of about £15. The 
number of Librarie.s .subscribing to the Journal is now 88. 
The total receipts show a net increa.se of £120 over those of 
last year. The total expenditure for the year was £1484, 
i.e, £140 les.s than the receipts, and there i.s nothing in 
the expenditure to call for special mention. 

The work of publication has been unusually heavy this 
year. The Oriental Translation Fund has brought out 
its nineteenth volume, the Tdzuk-i-JaJiunijh'l, translated 
by Mr. A. Rogers and edited by Mr. Beveridge. The 
Monograph Fund has publi.shed (a little out of order) 
vol. i of the series, twelve others having already appeared. 
Thi.s work, the Resairches on Ptolemy’s Geoyropliy of 
Eastern Asia, has been delayed for some years owing to 
various causes, amongst others the absence on military 
duty and illness of the author, Colonel Gerini. The cordial 
thanks of the Society are due to Colonel Gerini for the 
muniticence with which he has assisted in the expenses of 
thi.s volume, and also to the Royal Geographical Society 
for their geneiosity^ in grsinting £100 toward.s its cost. 

The volumes in the Prize Publication Fund, announced 
last year, have both appeared — the Prdhritariipdvatdra , 
edited by Dr. Hultzsch, and the Pali Literature of Burma, 
by Mrs. Bode. 
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The Council have accepted au offer from Professor 
Margoliouth of a translation of the HesJd Bihisht, an 
early History of the Turks, which will appear in the 
Oriental Translation Fund, in three volumes, and they liave 
also accepted for the Prize Publication Fund an edition of 
the Megliad fdi < , with Vallabha’s commentary, by Dr. Hultzsch, 
both of which are now in cour.se of preparation. 

The Journal has been published regularly, and its in- 
creasing sale show.s that its interest is sustained. 

In connexion with the Indian Texts Series, progress 
has been made in the Index to the Vedic Texts by 
Professor Macdonell and Mr. Keith, and it is expected 
that the first volume will be hiiished next September and 
the second some three or four months later. It is hoped 
that the first volume of the Index to the Pnlt TrijyitoLn 
by Professor Rhys Davids will also soon be ready for 
publication. 

The Annual Dinner was held on May 10, at the Hotel 
Cecil as usual, the President in the chair. The Japanese 
Ambassador, the Chinese Ambassador, and Sir Robert 
Hart were amongst the guests present. 

The Public School Gold Medal for 1909 was won by 
Mr. A. H. M. Wedderburn, of Eton College, for his essay 
on the Marquess Wellesley. The medal was presented on 
May 26 by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to the 
Auditors — 3Ir. Keith, Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Sir Arthur 
Wollaston, and Mr. Windtis. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1910-11, are as 
follows : — 

Lender Rule 29, Sir Raymond West retires from the 
office of Director’. 

The Couircil recommend his re-election. 
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Under Eule 30, Dr. Thornton retires from the ofSce of 
Vice-President. 

The Council recommend the election of Sir H. Mortimer 
Diii’and in his stead. 

Under Eule 31,Mr.Kennedy,Mr.Fleet,and Dr.Codrington 
retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Secretary, and Hon. Lihrarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Eules 32 and 33, the following Ordiiiaiy Members 
of Council retire ; — 

Dr. Hoernle, 

Professor Neill. 

The Council recommend in their stead and to till two 
other vacancies the election of 

Professor L. D. Barnett. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden, 

Mr. A. G. Ellis, 

Professor Margoliouth. 

Under Eule 81, 

Mr. A. Berrieclale Keith, 
ilr. Wilson Crewclson 

are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

The Council recommend that Dr. Thornton, the retiring 
Vice-President, who has just completed his twenty-eighth 
year of continuous service on the Council, be elected an 
Honorary Vice-President. 

The Eight Hon. Syed Ameer Ali : The Eeport itself 
is so simply worded and so clearly expressed that many 
words are not needed from me to commend it to your 
approval. 

We have again to deplore the loss of a considerable 
number of members by death, two most distinguished 
honorary members and fourteen ordinary members, among 
them men of wide distinction in our Society and beyond — 
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to mention but a few, the Marquess of Ripon, Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, who at different times rendered great 
assistance to the Society, Major-General Sir M. W. E. 
Gosset, and Colonel C. R. Conder. 

It is gratifying to find that there is a substantial increase 
in the amount receiv’ed by the Society in subscriptions. 
The Society has helped in the publication of a number of 
most valuable books, which will add considerably to the 
wealth of our knowledge concerning Oriental literature. 

It is the privilege of the member moving the adoption 
of the Report to make suggestions regarding matters of 
interest to the Society. In accordance with this time- 
honoured custom I venture to make a few for consideration. 

A great deal of attention is devoted by the Society to 
the encouragement of Oriental classics ; in saying this 
I do not ignore the fact that the Society helps in the 
publication of works dealing with Persian and the Indian 
languages. But, generally speaking, its interest lies in 
things ancient. Now, having regard to what is taking 
place at the present moment in the East, would it not be 
well for the Society to encourage the cultivation of modem 
Eastern languages and to promote such study on the part 
of those who are proceeding from this country to the East, 
or who have any sort of connexion or communication with 
Eastern peoples ? We see how the East is getting sundered 
from the West, and we see also the difficulties which have 
sprung up in India and other parts of the East regarding 
the relations between Easterns and Westerns. I believe 
a good deal of this is owing to the fact that nowadays so 
much attention is not paid to the cultivation of Eastern 
languages as was the case in former days. The Societj'' in 
my humble judgment should be a link between the East 
and the West ; it should encourage among English scholars 
the cultivation of those languages which are now acquiring 
a certain predominance in Eastern countries. For instance, 
thirty years ago a knowledge of Persian was not uncommon 
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among English officers, civil or military, going out to the 
East, and almost every Englishman knew something of 
Urdu, especially those who had to assume charge of the 
administration of the country. The conditions have 
changed since then ; few now take the trouble to learn 
either Persian or Urdu with the intention of keeping 
up its study after the departmental examinations are 
over. Nor do these examinations produce auy particular 
linguistic excellence. 

I certainly think that a knowledge of the principal 
languages of India, say, Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil, 
would be of the utmost use in bridging the gulf between 
Indians and Europeans which eveiyone is now deploring, 
I desire to put in a plea also in favour of the other 
languages of Asia, principally Persian and Turkish. The 
tirst is the language of scholarship, and possesses a rich 
literature ; at the same time it is ea,sy to acquire, and 
has probably the easiest grammar. There is no reason 
why men going from England to the East, whether to 
Persia or to India, should not learn something of this 
rich language of culture. Among the Mohammedans of 
India it would be of the utmost usefulness. Turkish, 
too, will carry one from European Turkey to the east 
of Central Asia, and is a language wliich might well 
be studied. 

I submit that the Royal Asiatic Society, which has 
so far concerned itself with the ancient classics, might 
with great advantage establish some method for the 
encouragement of the .study of the.se modern languages. 
Cne useful method would be to invite papers and articles, 
not from those who speak the languages as their native 
tongue, but from Europeans who go either to India or 
to Persia, or any other Ea.stern land, on the literature 
of the country, or the manners and cu.stoms of the people 
among whom they live. The Society would thus add to 
its usefulness by making itself the de.sired link between 
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East and West, and would thus pave the way for bettei- 
relations between European and Oriental. 

I may be allowed to express on behalf of all present 
our grateful acknowledgments to the Secretary for 
her indefatigable labours in the cause of the Societj’. 
I believe that it is to the untiring zeal and labour of 
Miss Hug-hes that much of the success of the Society 
is due ; the function of la.st evening tells the story of 
her powers of organization. On behalf of the Council 
and of the Society I beg to express to Miss Hughes 
our deep gratitude for all the work she has done. I have 
great pleasure in moving the adoption of the Keport. 

Professor Barnett : It is with a sense of great 
pleasui’e that I have the honour to rise and second the 
motion for the adoption of the Report. The Report set 
before us is, I think, a record. It shows steady and 
gratifying ijrogre.ss. We may note first of all, as has 
been pointed out, the increase of membership. It is 
a gratifying fact that the list of new members includes 
some most distinguished names, among them Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston and Professor Dr. H. Ltiders, who has 
succeeded in Berlin to the post left vacant by the death 
of our honoured member, Professor Pischel. A consider- 
able number of con.spicuous Indians have also honoured 
us by membership — to mention one or two, Pandit 
Govindacharya, one of the most distinguished Dravidian 
•scholars of the reformed Vaishnava religion, and Rama 
Yarma Raja, a distinguished writer in Malayalam. 
I mention this fact as showino- the decree in which the 
Society has proceeded from strength to strength. The 
•state of our finances is also gratifying. Last yeai- 
the total payments amounted to £1623 7s. 2r/., from 
which must be deducted £1-50 2s. 9c?. on account of new 
investments. The actual balance in hand is thus con- 
siderablj' larger than it has been for several years. In 
addition, the sums laid out prove clearly how the Society 
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is promoting the cause of Oi’ieiital learning. Tlie nature 
of the publications is highly gratifying ; a wide field 
of scholarship is covered, appealing to students both of 
Indian classical languages and of Persian and Turkish 
literature. We note with gratification the coming works 
now in progress : Professor Margoliouth’s translation of 
the Hi'sht BUiisJit, also Kalidasa’s work, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch. with the ancient coimnentaiy of Vallabha 
Deva, hitherto unknown and of far more importance 
than the one usually read nowadays. In other respects 
good progress has been made with the Index to the 
Vcdie Textv and the Foli Tid^jitalM. 

It is sometimes said that too much attention is devoted 
to Indian literature, but we cannot help realizing that 
India is tiie greate.st a.sset of the British Empire, is. in 
fact, the cause of the existence of the Empire, a point 
which was brought out with clearness by Loid Curzon 
in his address to the Philo.sophical Institute of Edinburgh. 
I move with great pleasure the adoption of the Report. 

Pkofe.ssok H.A.GOP1AN supported the motion. 

Sir Raymond We.st : Ladies and gentlemen, — It has 
lieen proposed and seconded that the Report be adopted. 
A few conclusive arguments have been brought forward 
in support of the proposition : they ha\ e been put clearly 
and with empha.sis. The pro.sperity of tlie Society has 
been very satisfactory in .spite of the ordinary accidents 
of loss by death and resignation, to which all societies are 
subject. It will be well if we can draw a larger contingent 
of members from the remoter East, from China, Japan, and 
Central Asia, so we shall be as flourishing in the future 
in the wider as in the comp;iratively narrower range of 
the past. 

In the enormously increased intercourse now taking- 
place between Europe and the remoter East, and in view 
of the manifest and growing importance of an Empire 
like Japan, and of the great destiny which awaits China, 
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it is to the interest of all mankind that the customs, 
literature, and institutions of those countries should be 
made familiar to European statesmen through European 
scholars. And this can only be done if gentlemen can 
vive us, and will g-ive us, the benefit of the information 
they have had the means of acquiring. They will acquire 
honour for their country and benefit mankind generally 
if they take a little more trouble than they have hitherto 
done to bring home to us the customs and literature of 
the remoter East. 

In the comparatively uncultivated stirte of Oriental 
knowledge this institution was specially connected with 
India. 

When the Roj’al A.siatic Society started, the field of 
Sanskrit and Arabic literature seemed boundless, wide 
enough to embrace the whole world of literature outside 
Greek and Roman. There was no idea oven of the 
enormous development in India of thought and literature, 
which now demands more and more attention. As know- 
ledge widens, the field of learning extends : we may be 
specialists, yet even .so the field widens, and it is true 
that we must give more attention to modern development. 
How can this be done ? 

This Society has taken active and zealous part in 
getting further attention paid here to the vernacular 
languages of India. I remember making speeches here 
on two occasions -with the object of getting an institution 
established in England dealing with the living languages 
of the East and of India. Some such institution must 
be founded ; it is certainly required. Meanwhile we may 
gather a little i-eflected honour in consequence of the 
achievements of Dr. Grienson, a ma.ster in the knowledge 
of living language.s, the greate.st name in that field we 
can boast. So long as he is on our list of members we 
may fairly glory in his example, which should stimulate 
other scholars to like patience and energetic fruition. 
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If the Government find it possible to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee that has deliberated 
upon the matter on which speeches have been made more 
than once in this room, and establish an institution 
specially for Indian and Oriental languages, and would 
place at its head an eminent scholar who commands the 
respect of the wliole world, it uould serve a very great 
purpose and be of inestimable benetit to this Empire and 
especially to India, but beyond India, helpful to other 
Orientals. 

My idea is that such an institution will be beneticial 
to youno- men iioino- to India, whether for the Civil 
Service, education, or police ; also to inant' scholars who 
have a tendency in certain directions and some personal 
acquaintance with the East, who may come home and tind 
opportunities for further study. They could attend such 
an institution, complete their own knowledge, and add 
to the value and merits of the institution. It is an 
interesting subject for di.scus.sion, but I must not go 
further to-day. 

I trust that we of the Royal Asiatic Society are, and 
always will be, ready to do all in our power to further 
the knowledge of the institutions, customs, and languages 
of the East as the}' do, not only as the}' did, exist, 
and help to encourage the devotion of attention to 
modern as well as to ancient learning. I think both 
are compatible. 

I should like to say a word about our distinguished 
Vice-President, Dr. T. H. Thornton, who was early attracted 
to Oriental learning and was led to take up the study 
of Hebrew, attaining di.stinction in his knowledge of that 
language. After a distingui.shed career in India he has 
continued during a period of twenty-eight years to ser\e 
on the Council of this Society. He now retires under 
Rule 30 from the office of Vice-President, and we feel 
that the best compliment it is in our power to pay him 
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is to elect him an Honorary Vice-President. I am sure 
there is no member who will not join most heartily in 
supporting this recommendation of the Council. In 
lieartily agreeing to thi.s election we all join in hoping 
that Dr. Thornton will still attend our meetings for many 
years to come. 

In conclusion I should like to say that we shall all 
take to heart the words of the right hon. gentleman 
who moved tlie adoption of the Report, and at the same 
time I should like to congratulate him — and the Society — 
on the honour recently conferred upon him. We see in 
the Right Honourable Sj’ed Ameer Ali an instance of 
the great advantage that will ticcrue to England and 
to the Empire by a recognition in the highe.st places 
of Oriental scholarship with the mastery of modern ideas 
which is combined in our illustrious friend. We hope 
and trust that the reports of the Privy Council judgments 
may show in years to come the advantage in juristical 
science of the presence of so distinguished a scholar and 
so learned a lawyer on the Judicial Bench. 

I have the honour to put to the meeting the adoption 
of the Report. 

The Report was carried unanimously. 


Presentation of the Public Schools’ Gold 3Iedal. 

May SO, 1910. 

Lord Reay : Ladies and gentlemen, — This is always 
a pleasant annual function when we meet for the presenta- 
tion of the Society’s Public Schools’ Medal. On this 
occasion I have to congratulate Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and more especially the Head Master, Dr. Nairn, on the 
success attained for the second time. In the year 1904 
the Society’s medal was won by Mr. W. N. Ewer, of the 
same school, for his e.ssay on the Emperor Akbar. The 
subject of this year’s essay was “ The Invasion of India 
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liy Alexander tlie Great I am bound to say that mc 
are exceedingly disappointed tluit tliis subject should 
evidt'iitly have been unpopular; only two essays ’were 
sent in, one from IMerehant Taylors’, the other from the 
Perse School at Cambrido-e. What is the cause of this 
deficiency, this lamentable eleticieiicy, it is difficult to 
ascertain ; we ha\'e not held an inquiry into the matter. 
Pint I feel I must use this opportunity to make a very 
strony appeal to all scho(jls which have hitherto competed 
with or without success to exert themselves again to 
make the study of Indian history attractive. I will not 
use a word I should like to use — compulsory — tor I know 
the large nuudjer of subjects which lui\'e to be studied, 
and the curriculum is so wide that one cannot wonder 
that some subjects are not treated with the enthusiasm 
which they ought to excite. But when we consider the 
importance of our Indian Empire, and the importance 
of the maintenance of our supremacy in India, we cannot 
ignore the deplorable results of ignorance of the history 
of India both to the inhabitants of the Indian Empire 
and to ourselves. I am bound also to say that it reflects no 
great credit upon our .sy.stem of education that this great 
and important subject has not received more attention. 

When we take into account that in Parliament Indian 
att'airs give ri.se to debates and to numerous questions 
addre.ssed to the Secretary of State for India on any 
subject that is Iwought to the notice of a member, we 
cannot admit that it is superfluous to assign a place in 
the curriculum of our public .schools to the historv of 
our Indian Empire. It is ■with a view to our future 
political destinies that it causes anxiety if this neglect 
should not be corrected. 

I am sure that if Gernurny ha2:)pened to be in charge 
of the destinies of such an empire as India, the study 
of the history of India would be made a compulsorv 
subject in every secondary institution in Germany. All 
JKAS. 1910. tit 
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I ask is that encouragement should be given in our 
public schools to those boys — and there must be many — 
who have gifts and inclination for historical studies, and 
that facilities should be offered to them to master the 
subject. 

I congratulate again Dr. Nairn and Merchant Taylors’ 
School on being succes.sful for the second time in obtaining 
the medal. I congratulate also Mr. E. B. Shanks, the 
winner, on the very interesting essa}' he submitted. 
I have read it with great pleasure. A remarkable fact 
in the histoiy of Alexander’s invasion of India was 
his very sound method of governing newly anne.xed 
territories ; he left the civil jidministration to be carried 
out by the authorities he found in the state, while he 
looked after the military department. In another respect 
he proved himself to be as far-seeing as Bismarck. In 
Bismarck’s career I have always thought that no incident 
showed his great political genius to better purpose than 
his attitude after the victory tit Sadowa in the war with 
Austria, when he decided that he would not annex anv 
part of Austria, becau.se he foresaw that a future political 
alliance with Austria would B,- essential to Germanv. 
Eecent history has shown that the alliance between 
Au.stria and Germany ha.s been one of the leading features 
of the political hi.story of Europe during recent veai’s. 

Alexander the Great, having defeated Porus. not (july 
left him the dominions over which he had held sway, 
but, having to deal with neighbouring and troublesome 
tribes, he insisted that Porus should become their ruler, 
with this remarkable result, that Porus. though defeated 
was after his defeat a greater potentate than before. 
I cannot conceive a subject more romantic, more extra- 
ordinary in its details, than this invasion. Alexander 
enjoyed extraordinary popularity with his troops, but. 
at the same time, on one occa.sion there was a kind of 
plebiscite among the troops which had to be accepted by 
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Alexander ; they thought the laurels he had gained were 
sufficient, and decided that he should oo back, not o-o on 
to the end of the earth. Alexander's ambition was to 
.subdue the whole surface of the earth as he knew it. 

I hope that IMr. Shanks will continue his studies ; 
I believe that his e.s.say contains the promise of good 
work in the future ; he has treated the subject con ((inure. 
and he will find that continued .study of Indian history 
will give him a great deal of .satisfaction, e.specially if he 
intends to enter the lists for that great and distinguished 
Ser\’ice the Civil Service of India. In that case he will 
be able to reap the full benefit of the knowledge of histoiy 
gained here. I congratulate his parents, and trust that 
this medal will be followed by many more succe.sses. 

^Ir. Shanks, I have great pleasure in handing to you 
the Public Schools' Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society fur 
the year 1910; it will be appreciated by your school and 
your comrades as the second medal of the Society won by 
Merchant Taylors'. 

I will now call ujion Dr. Nairn, the Head Master of 
^Merchant Taylors', to .speak. 

Dk. Nairx : First, I beg. to thank Lord Keay most 
sincerely for his kind references to Merchant Taylors’ 
School : we are specially gratified that this is the second 
occasion on which the School has won the Royal Asiatic 
Society's IMedal. The foundation of the medal fell within 
the period of the ten years during which I ha\e been 
Head IMaster. In 1904 it -was won by the School on the 
tii'st possible occasion: it is won again in 1910. I well 
remember the pleasant ceremony analogous to this when 
in 1904 the medal was presented to IMr. \V. N. F\\ er 
by, I believe, Mr. Brodrick (noiv Lord Midleton), then 
Secretary of State for India, and his encouraging remarks. 
For the School, for myself, for Shanks, and his parents. 
I beg to tender sincere thanks ; we are genuinely pleased. 

With reference to the other remarks made by Lord Reay 
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you will not expect me to deal at lengtli. But I cannot 
let tile occasion pass without sayino- something' about the 
scheme under which this medal is awarded. I have no 
brief to speak for other Head Masters, but I can say that 
as regards Merchant Taylors’ the scheme works easily and 
smoothly. Special instruction in Indian history is given 
in Merchant Tat’lors’, but I must repudiate the credit of 
personal teaching. That is given by my colleague, Mr. C. E. 
Wade, who deserves full credit, so far as Merchant Taylors’ 
go.-s, for all in.struction given, and also for much of the 
credit of the general working of tlu‘ scheme in the school 
since 1904. 

We find no difficulty in the teaching of Indian history ; 
there is a class which meets once a week ; there are otlier 
opportunities for seeing boys privately for the loan of 
books and for general encouragement in study, I am not 
aware that there is any difficulty in getting our boys to be 
enthusiastic in the matter. There are about fifteen in the 
class, and always three or four write essays for competition 
in the School on the subject given by the Society ; the best 
of these e.ssays is then .selected and sent in to the Society 
for the competition for the medal. 

The regulations of the sclieme seem to me to be perfectly 
simple and easy to work ; as soon as I receive them year 
by year I send them on to my colleague, and I hear no 
more until the es.says come in at the appointed time — 
in February. I can only compliment those who have 
established the scheme, my friend Sir Arthur Wollaston 
among them, for the eminently simple and clear rules they 
have devised. 

My personal interest in India is of long standing ; I was 
for a time a humble of that great yiifu, Profes.sor 

Cowell, at Cambridge, under whom I studied some 
Sanskrit ; later on I did more under Professor Eggeling 
at Edinburgh. The history of India has always been 
attractive to me ; this is due, of late especially, to the 
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fact that Cli^■e was a Merchant Taylors' bo}', and I liave 
given it considerable attention in the few monieiits of 
leisure that come to me. I may assure you, Lord Keaj', 
ladies and g’entlemen — again with apologies for being 
autobiographical — that no opportunity for promoting the 
study of Indian history among boys who may some day 
govern the myriads of our fellow-subjects in India will 
be lost by me. 

In case tlie scheme should prove somewhat disappointing 
to its disinterested founders, who liave given so much 
time and labour to working it out. I should like to say, 
on my own behalf and on behalf of my colleague, 
Mr. \Vade, that if a round table conference l)e promoted 
for considering the working of the scheme and of any 
difficulties brought forward by other schools. Merchant 
Taylors' will be most happy to place its experience at 
your disposal. 

I tender you my heartiest thanks, on behalf of the 
School, of my pupil. Mr. Shanks, and his 2>i-ti'euits, for 
the kindne.ss shown now and during the continuance of 
the scheme : and I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of expressing once again my genuine pleasure in being 
present here to-day. 

Lord EeaA’ : Ladies and gentlemen, — I hasten to correct 
an omission and to congratulate Mr. C. E. Wade, who 
ought to have been congratulated before, on his success 
in teaching Indian history. I beg to thank Dr. Nairn 
for his suggestion and for what he has said. The Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society will be pleased to know 
that the want of response this year has not been caused 
by the conditions and regulations of the scheme. It is 
satisfactory to know that Dr. Niiirn did not find any 
difficulty in complying with the conditions imposed. I need 
scarcely say that if we could do anything by altering 
the conditions to make the competition more ^Jopular, the 
Council would be glad to do it. 
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ikuj 80, 1910. — Lord Eea}’, President, in the Chair. 

The President opened tlie proceedings with tlie following 
reference to the National Lo.ss : — 

This Society inonrns the loss of its Royal Patron. 
King Edward showed his interest in Oriental learning 
by conferring, as Prince of Wales, the Gold Medal on 
Dr. E. W. West. 

His Majesty, since he visited India as Prince of Wales, 
continued to watch over the progress of his Indian Empire 
and the well-being of his Indian subjects. The Indian 
community through all its ramifications has shown its real 
sorrow at the death of its Emperor. 

The connexion between this Society and India is close. 
We therefore associate ourselves with the tribute of respect 
and affection rendered by India. Not only by India, but 
by the East generally. 

King Edward was a Constitutional Sovereign, but 
scrupulous in the observance of his great constitutional 
position. He exercised an immen.se influence through his 
attractive personality and his genuine kindness. He was 
endowed with .special gifts, and wherever the King appeared 
his presence at once created confidence, and it is a significant 
feature of his illustrious career tlurt during all those years 
that he was prominent in the public life of the country no 
remark ever fell from his lips which was open to adverse 
ciiticism. There are very few public men who can claim 
this virtue. It was due to unerring tact and sense of 
responsibility. 

India owes a deep debt of gratitude to the late Sovereign. 
With his approval important reforms were carried out by 
the Government of India, and the friendly relations with 
Russia established with his sanction increase the sense of 
security and the guarantees of peace. 

The maintenance of peace was his constant aim, and 
posterity will not fail to keep his memory in veneration. 
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We shall also la}’ oiir most sincere condolences at the 
feet of Her Majesty the Qneen-Mother, who in her deep 
artliction has in such a touching way made the nation 
a partner in her sorrow. 

I further propose that to our condolences be added 
a declaration of loyalty and allegiance to His Majesty 
King George V. In his exalted station the King has 
a right to claim the ready and coi'dial support of his 
subjects. A great burden of respon.sibility devolves on 
the occupant of the British Throne. The King has 
discharged as Prince of Wales the duties of the heir 
to the Throne in a manner which has made him popular 
with all classes of the community, and we may feel sure 
that it will be his strenuous endeavour, assi.sted by the 
l^ueen, to maintain the lustre which attaches to the 
Imperial Crown. By his travels the King has obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the Indian Empire as well as 
the Gversea Dominions, which will enable His Majesty 
to cement the bonds of union between the various parts 
of his realm. 

On the propo.sal of the President the following address 
to His Majesty the King was unanimously adopted : — 

'rO THE KINGS .MOST EXCELLENT .AIAJESTY. 

The Humble Address of the President, Council, and 
-Members of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Most Gractou.s Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most loyal and devoted subjects, 
the Pre.sideiit, Council, and Members of the Royal A.siatic 
Society in meeting assembled, beg leave to tender to Your 
Majesty and the Royal Family with our humble duty 
our heartfelt sympathy in the great personal and national 
grief caused by the lamented death of our late Sovereign 
Lord King Edward the Seventh. 
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We share in the deep sorrow of all Your Majesty’s 
subjects, both in these Islands and in the Dominions 
over Seas, at the deatli of our beloved King of blessed 
memory, who as Patron of this Society, to our deep 
and lasting gratitude, gave evidence of his great interest 
and sympathy in our objects. 

To Your Gracious Majesty we beg leave to tender 
the respectful expression of our loyalty and devotion to 
the Sovereign on Your Majesty’s accession to the Thr(jne 
of your ancestors. 

Knowing as we do the deep interest that Your Majesty 
has always taken in Your Eastern Dominions and all 
that concerns them, we pray with the fullest confidence 
that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to take 
the Society under that August Patronage which it has 
uninterruptedly enjoyed under Your Majesty's Rojml 
Predecessors since the granting of our Charter in 1S28. 

We desire humbly to assure Your Majestt' of our 
earnest wish and ardent prayer that Your reign over 
a loyal and loving people may be long and glorious. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Society this 
thirtieth day of May, one tlnmsand nine hundred 
and ten. 

TO HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Humble Address of the President. Council, and 
Members of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Madam, 

We, the President, Council, and Members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in 
General Meeting assembled, beg leave humblj^ to expr-ess 
our profound sorrow at the great and irreparable loss 
which Your Majesty, the Royal Family, and the Nation 
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have bustained in the death of our beloved and levered 
Sovereio'ii Lord, King- Edward tlie Seventh, onr Patron, 
whose memory will ever be faithfully cherished by a 
grateful people both in these Islands and in the Dominions 
over Seas. 

^Ye would also beg leave to otter to your Majesty the 
expression of our respectful sympathy in your own over- 
whelming sorrow. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Society this 
thirtieth dae’ of May, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and ten. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. E. R. Ayrton. 

Jlr. Frederick Cornwallis Couybeare. 

Mr. IV. F. Gunawardhana. 

Mr. Krishna Gobinda tiupta, C.I.E. 

Mr. J. S. Haig. 

Mr. A. H. Harley. 

Mr. J. E. O'Conor. C.I.E. 

Dr. Edward J. L. Scott. 

Mrs. Herringham read a paper on ‘‘ Fifth and Sixth 
Century Ajanta IVall Paintings ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
Mr. Rothenstein, iMr. Sewell, Miss Frere. and Mr. Thomas 
took part. 

Juni' 14. 1910. — Sir Raymond W est. Director, in the 
Chair. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Major Svkes read a paper entitled Historical Notes on 
Khurasan . 

A discussion followed, in which Colonel Plunkett, 
Mr. Irvine, and Mr, Dames took part. 
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II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift DER DECISCHEN MOEGENLANDISCHEU (jESELLSCHAET. 

B(l. LXIV, Heft i. 

Franke (R. 0.). Die Suttanipata - Gatha.s init ihren 
Parallelen. 

Hertel (J.). Uber einige HSS. von Kathasamoraha- 

Strophen. 

Konow (Sten). The Home of Paisaci. 

Mills (Rev. Dr.). Pahlavi Text of Yasna LXX, edited 
with all the MSS. collated. 

Jacobi (H.). Uber die Vakrokti und iiber das Alter 

Danilins. 

Seybold (C. F.). Zu El-lMakin's IVeltchronik. 

Ahrens (K.). Der Stamm der .schwachen Verba in den 
semitischen Spraehen. 

Re.scher (O.). Mitteilungen aus Stambuler Bibliotheken. 

II. Journal .fsiATiurr. Tome XIV, Xo. iii. 

Moret (A.). De quehjues voyages legendaires des 

Egyptians en Asie. 

Colinet (Ph.). A propos des voyelles finales a quantite 
variable dans le Rig Veda. 

Berchem (M. van). In.scriptions mobilieres arabe.s en 

Rus.sie. 

Fo.ssey (C.). L’a.s.syriologie en 1907. 

Gauthier (L. ). Une reforme du systeme astronomique 
de Ptolemee tentee par les philo.sophes arabes du xii® 
siecle. 


Tome XV, Xo. i. 

Rous.sel (A.). Les anomalies du Ramayana. 

Huart (Ch). Le diwan de Selama ben Djandal, poete 
arabe ante-islamique. 

Dufresne (M.). Un conte kurde de la region du 
Kurdistan. 
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III. T’ousg Pao. YoL XI, Xo. i. 

Rockliill (W. W. ). The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and their 
relations with the Manchu Emperors of China, 
1644-1908. 

Lefevre-Pontalis (P.). Les Yoimes du royaume de Lan 
Xa on de Pape. 

lla.spero (C.). Le Royanme de Champa. 

4 ol. XI, Xo. ii. 

Sanssnre (L. de ). Les Orio-iues de I’astronomie chinoises. 

lY. Pavisiv Sirin Okientali. Yol. Ill, Fa«c. i. 

Levi della Yida ((h). Psendo-Beroso siriaco. 

Addai .Scher. Joseph llazzfiya, ecrivain syriaque du 
viiie siecle. 

Gritfini (E. ). I manoscritti sudarabic-i di Milano. 

Y. Tkansactioxs of iiii; .\>ia'iic Society of Jafaxl 
Yol. XXXVII. Pt. i. 

^ isser (M. AY. de). The Doo- and Cat in Japanese Folk-lore. 
Lloyd (A.). The Study of Things Japanese, 
ilunro IN’. Gordon). Reflections on Prehistoric Survivals. 
Yol. XXXYII, Pt. ii. 

Williams (S. AA’ells). A Journal of the Perry Expedition 
to Japan (18.5J-4), edited by F. W. Williams. 

Yol. XXXV’II. Supplement. 

Bramsen (W.). Japane.se Chronological Tables. 

A’l. JoUKNAI. OF THE I'oJIBAY Eli INCH OF THE RoYAl AsIATIC 

SociEiv. Yol. XXIII, Xo. Ixiv. 

Bhandarkar (D. R.). Epigraphic Notes and Questions. 
Ramakanda (Pandit). Bhadund Inscription of Parmara 
Purnapala. 

Mazumdar (B. C.). Some Words of Chi'onological Interest. 

Notes on some Pali Words. 

Ghate (V. S.). Seshananta. 
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Kane (P. Y.). Bhamaha, the Nyasa and Magha. 

Pathak (K. B.). The Divine Vasndeva ditferent from the 
Kshatriya Vasndeva in Patanjali’s opinion. 

Yarde (W. R.). An eye copy of an Inscription in 
Devanagari Characters from Goa. 

Yll. Journal or the Cevlos Branch or the Boval Asiatic 
Society. Vol. XXI, Xo. Ixii. 

Pieris (P. E.). The Dutch Einba.ssy to Kand\’ in 1731-2. 
Codrington (H. W.). The Kandyan Navandaniu). 
Ferguson (D.). Letters from Raja Simha II to tlie Dutch. 
Arunachalain (Hon. Mr. P.). Jnana Yasishtain. 
Wickremasinghe (D. M. de Z.). Antiquity of Stone 
Architecture in India and Ceylon. 

Lewis (Hon. Mr. J. P.). Notes on Delft. 

Tin. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Yol. XXX. Pt. ii. 

Jastrow (M.). Another Fragment of the Etana Myth. 
Gottheil (R.). Origin and History of the Minaret. 
Oliphant (S. Grant). The Yedic Dual. 

Yol. XXX, Pt. hi. 

Barrett (Le R 03 ' Carr). The Kashmirian Atharva Yeda. 
Asakawa (K.). Note.s on Village Government in Japan. 

IX. Proceedings ok the Society of Biblical Akchteolo&y. 
Yol. XXXII, Pt. iii. 

Pilter ( Rev. W. T.). A Legal Episode in Ancient Bahjdonian 
Familj^ Life. 

Pilcher (E. J.). The Jewish Ro^'al Pottery Stamps. 

A Hebrew Amulet. 

Foucart (G.). An Entrance into the Lower World at 
Thebes. 

Langdon (S.). A Reconstruction of a part of the Sumerian 
Text of the Seventh Tablet of Creation. 

Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiquities. 
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Vol. XXXII. Ft. iv. 

Fothfvin^haiii ( A. ). Tlie Black Obelisk and the Moabite 
Stone. 

Gastev (M.). A X'ote on “A Hebrew Amulet”. 

Jorphanien (G. de). Hittite ^Monuments ol Cappadocia. 

X. Tin; Bi iiDiiisr Kevikw. Vol. 11, Xo. ii. 

.Sinitli (Hodo-soni. Life and Teacliino;s of the Lord Buddha. 
Rhys Davids (^Irs. C. A. F.). Intellect and the Kliandlia 
1 loctrine. 

Adams ( H. J. ). Karma. 

.Sitacara Bhikku. Parable of the .Saw. 
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Fiu-Med riioTOoinrn of Lieut. Frits von IIului. leader of the 
Holm-Xestorian Expedition to Sian-tii, 1907-8. 

Pre'iftit'-d hj Jim. M. L. WeIdo>i 

‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Umar al-Makki. Zafar al-Wfilili hi 
Muzaffar \va Alili. An Arabic Ilistoiy of Gujarat. Editeil 
by E. Denison llos-. Vol. i. (Indian Text), Series } 8vo. 
London, 1910. 

Pi'cstnted bij the India Offtee. 

Ahmad Abdul 'Aziz. A'-if al Lughat (Poisian Dictionary'. 
2 vols. 8vo ILndarabad, .\.n. lo23. 

Fre-initfd h;/ the India Office. 

Ameer Ali, Syed, .V .Short History of the Saracen.s. 8vu. 
London, 1900. 

Ftii'i hueed. 

The S[)irit of I.'lain. or the Lite and Teac-liings of 

Moliamined. 8vo. Calcutta, 1902. 

Pari ha-'cd. 

Bankipoiik, OKiEXT.rL ruBiao Libkcuy. Catalogue of the Arable 
and Fe'r.'iau JISS. Yol. ii. Persian Poets : Kainal Khiii.ii.di 
to Favdi, 1)T Ablul .Muqtadir. 8vo. Calcatta. 1910. 

Presented ha the liemjal Goeernnient . 

11 u \( tA VA n - gIia : or The Lord's Song. Translated bv L. D. Barnett 
Sm. Svo. London. 1905. 

Pni'iha.srd. 

Boyd, Dr. J. 0.sear (eih). The Uetateueh in Ethiopie. Bait i. 
Genesis. [^Ilihlivteca .Ihe'o.inica, iu.) Svo. Leyden. 1909. 

L'rom the Pnblisher.s. 

Bushell, S. W. Description of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
being a Translation ot the T‘ao Shuo. with Introduction. 
Yotes, and Bibliograjihy. Svo. Oxford. 1910. 

From the Beleyates of the Clarendon Press. 
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Calaud, W. D is Yaitanasutra dt--- Atluirv.iveila vilirr'Ctzt. Eovai 
Svo. diii/i, 1910. 

I’/ e-seiited hij the Authur. 

Cf.ntku. Lxuri .Agency, KrnNoi.K\pn[CAi, Survey, ilonogi'aph.s 
Xi)<. 1-4. by Captain C. E. Luaril. 4to. Lui hxoi''. 

19(19. 

I'l evented hi/ the 

Du'ectur-GeHeriii vj the KthniKieaphieal Suruii of India. 

C'ENriiir. Province^ iJi^iKicr ( 1 v/h'iki:u‘<. Cliainla \ ol . 

•Tubbulpure ’.-V Hvn. Alli(litihad aWiX ISiiiiihaij. I',i09. 

Pn'hented hy the Govern an nt nj India. 

Chailley, Jusojili. .A'linini'trativc Problem^ of lliiti-h India. 
Ti'aii-ilatcd by Sir William Mever. Svo. Londoii. 1910, 

Ironi the Pahtishen^. 


Dennis, .1. T. L'lic Enrdcn of [,.i^. .''rran'latt d liom the Egyptian.] 
■Svo. London. 1910. 

From the Puhlido r. 

Fonahan, .Adolf. Znr (lucllenknndc d'-r IV-r-'i-'r'licn Mi'dizin. 
Svo. Leipziy, 191 o. 

hont the Ptilli.^ht r. 


Foster, William. Plngli',li Fact>.rio'. in India, l(iS0-d. Svo. 
O.i/ord, 1910. 

Pri rented hj the India Offiee. 

Fuller, Sir Bampfyldf. Stmlies in Indian Life and Sentiment. 
Svo. London. 1910. 

From the I'ubliiher. 

Geldner, Kail 1. Dtr lligvcMla in .Vimwalil. Telle i and ii. Svo. 
Stnttyart, 19(l7-‘.(. 

Purchased. 

Ghosh, Babu Satis Chandra. Chakmajati. Svo. Calentfa. 

hfj tJu- AutJtor. 

Havell, E. B. E-^a^s on Indian .Arc, Industrv, and Education. 
Svo. Madras, 1910. 


Ii om the Pnhlishers. 
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Henry, V. Lu ilagie uan^ I’lnck- Autujue. 2<^ eiliti'ju. Po'! Svo. 
Pun^. 1909. 

PvrcltU'.' it . 

Hertel, J. Tantiakbyuyika, Die lilte'te Fassiing des Paucatantra. 
Pot. S\o. Li ipzifi and Berlin. 1909. 

PiirchiKied . 

Hilprecht. H. V. The Earliest Yersion of the IlabTlonian Deluge 
Story, eti . Buhylonian Ej'peiHtion nf the Zhur. of Pa., vol. v, 
fa.'C. i.', 8vo. PhihnleJphia, 1910. 

Present, d hij the Author. 

Hirschfeld, II. (ed.'. TlieDiwan of Ha'san le Thabit. [E.J. TV. 
Gibh Jlemorial Serh--^. vol. xiii.;. Svo. L(>jdrn and London, 
1910. 

Pre-u'ntrd h;/ the Tnisteen. 

Hopkins, L. C. The Development of Chinese Writing. \^China 
Suciitij.) 8vo. London, 1910. 

I're.’ienfed h;/ the Authu) . 

Jaini, Manak Chand. Life of Mahavira. Svo. AUahahud, 1908. 

E/'oin the Putdisher. 

Jami, Mullaiia Aiiduliahnian. The Book of .To'eph and Zuleiklm. 
Tran-lateil into English verse bv Alexander Itogers. Svo. 
Ilford. 1910. 

Pm I hu'u'd. 

Jenkins, Dr. 'l’ravi<. Sea Fishing A Lecture delivered before 
the Asiatic Soi ietv of Bengal on February 17, 1909. Svo. 
Calcutta, 1909. 

Prio-ented Inj tlf Asiatic tincufij of Penpal. 

Ketkar, Shridharl . The Ilistoi’y of C asti' in Initia. 1 ol. i. Svo. 
Ithaca, 1909. 

From the PnhlLher. 

Lehmann, Dr. E. Mvstiei'in in Heathendom an 1 Christendom. 
Translated l)y C. il. G. Hunt. Svo. London, 1910. 

From the Pahlieheri. 

Lloyd. Eev. A. Shinran and his Work. Svo. Tohu/o, 1910. 

From the Pahlish tn. 

fl.l 


.TK.VS. 1910. 
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Maedonell, A. A. Yeclic Grammar. Grundyism der Indo-Ariichen 
Phihjloyie^ Ell. i. Heft iv.) 8vo. UtrahGiurg, 1910. 

Purchased . 

Madk.v-' Goverxmen'i Oriental MSS. Library. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS., vol. vi, by if. Kangrtearj'a. 8vo. Jfadras, 
1909 . 

Preseutcd h>j the Madras Gocernment. 

Mahaavamsa, The. Translated into Siamese bv Phya Dliamma- 
paroliit. 8vii. Banijhoh, 1908. 

Pieseiited h>j the Vajiranana Matiunal Librarij. 

Maspero, G. Paiines et Payjuges d’Lgypte. 8vo. 1910. 

From the Publisher. 

Mysore. Report of the Arcliteologioal Department fur the year 
1908-9. Avith the (.ioveriimeut Review thereon. Ry R. Xara- 
simhaehar. Pol. Bunejalorc, 1910. 

Presented by the Author. 

Nidhami-i-'Aru^-i-Samarqandi. The Chahrir Maqala. Edited, 
etc., by Mirza Muhammad. 'A'. J. IV. Gibb Memorial Series, 
vol. xii.) 8vo. Leyden and London, 1910. 

Presented by the Tiustees of the E. J. JV. Gibb Memorial. 

Oldenberg, H. Aus dem alien Indien. 8vo. Berlin. 1910. 

From the Publishers. 

Pauitxaii. a Translation in Siamese. 8vo. Banghoh, 1909. 

Presented by the Vajiranana National Library. 

Parmentier, H. Inventaire descriptif des Monuments cams de 
I’Annam. Tome i et planches. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 

Presented by V Ecole francaise d' Extreme Orient. 

Peckham, George A. An Introduction to the Study of Obadiah. 
8vo. Chicago, 1910. 

From the University of Chicago Press. 

Peri, Aoel. Etudes sur le Drame lyrique japonais. [Extrait 
du_ Bulletin de I’Ecole frawgaise d' Extreme Orient.) 8vo. 
Hanoi, 1909. 

Presented by V Ecole frangaise d’ Extreme Orient. 

Playfair, Major A. The Garos. 8vo. London, 1909. 

From the Publishers. 
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Eamakrishnanaada, Swami. The Soul of >fan. Small 8ro. 
ihjlapore, 1910. 

Froni the Publishers. 

Ramanathan, P. The Twentieth Century Tamil Dictionary. 
8vo. Madras, 1909 

Presented by the Author. 

Sahkaracarya. The Sarva - Siihllifinta - Sangraha. Eilited with 
Engli.sh Translation by M. KahgacTirya. 8vo Jludras. 1909. 

Presented by the Jfudra,'- Government. 

Siam. History of the iMini.stry for Agriculture and Trade, i.^sued 
at the opening of the .Ygrieiiltural and Indirstrial Exhibition, 
.Vpril. 1910. Svn. Bunylcoh, 1910. 

Presented by the Vujiramna Xational Library. 

Smith, Edmund \V. .AkburV Tomb, Sikandarah. [AriJicooIoyical 
Survey o! India. \iA. 4to. Calcutta, X'dO'd. 

Presented by the Director- Gem ral of Archaoloyy in India. 

Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya, Sermon preached by, on 
Eebruary 20, 1910. 8vo. Bangkok, 1910. 

Presented by the Vujiranana Xational Library. 

Stael-Holstein, Baron .V. von. Bemerkuiigeu zu den Brahmiglos.sen 
das Tisastvustik Manuscripts. Pamphlet. Svo. St . Petersburg, 
1909. 

Presented by the Author. 

Toeharisch imd die Sprache I. Pamphlet. Svo. 

St. Petersburg, 1909. 

Presented by the Author. 

Toeharisch und die Sprache II. Pamphlet. 4to. 

St. Petersburg, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Sun Tsu. On the .Art ot AVar. Translated from the Chinese by 
Lionel Giles. Svo. London, 1910. 

From the Publishers. 

Tagoke Liw Lectukes. 1901 and 190.5. 2 vols. Svo. Calcutta, 
1909. 

Presented by the Senate of the Calcutta Fniversity. 
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Thurston, E. & Ran^achari, K. Castes and Tribes of Southein 
India. 7 vols. 8vo. Madras, 1909. 

Presented hij the Government of India. 

Vajirahana, H.R.H. Prince, Sermons preached by, on Xov. 12, 
1909, and Feb. 19, 1910. 2 pamphlets. 8vo. Banrjlcoh, 

1909-10. 

Presented hj the Vajiranana Xational Lihrart/. 

Visvanatha Kaviraja. The Sahityadarpana. Text with Intro- 
duction and English Xotes by Pandurang Vaman Kane. 

Presented bi/ the Author. 

Wall, iluulavl ‘A.hdu’1. Sarmad : liis Life and Execution. 
(Reprint from /wcO'rtrt 4to. Bombay, 1910. 

Presented by the Author. 

(ed.). The Ruha'iyat of Abu Sa‘id ibn Abu’l ^l^iyur. 

Edited in the original Persian. (Reprint from JASB.. 
Tol. v.) 8vo. Calcutta, 1910. 

Presented by the Editor. 

Walleser, Max. Der iiltere Vedanta, Geschiehte, Kritik, imd Lelire. 
8vo. Ileidelherg, 1910. 

From the Publisher.'.. 

Winternitz, M. General Index to the Xames and Subject-matter 
of the Sacred Books of the Ea.st. 8vo. Oxford, 1910. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 
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THE DIWAN OF ABIT DAHBAL AL-GUMAHI 

Eii[Ti:u by FPvITZ KPEXKOW 

Q URAIS hail nut bueii distin^’ui.slied for great poets in 
the time of paganism, hut during- the lirst century 
after the Hijra tlie\' hoa.-^ted of the following live ^ : 
‘Hinar h. Abi Rabia, al-llfiritli b. Halid al-Mahzumi, al- 
‘Argi, Abu Dahbal al-Gumahi, and Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat. 
Of tlie first and last named we po.ssess excellent editions ; 
I give here the text of what remains of Abu Dahbal, 
while of the other two we have scattered in the Kitab 
al-Agani and elsewhere a fair number of poems to give 
us an opportunity of compai-ing the .style of their poetry 
with that of the poets of other Arab tribes. A lighter 
vein appears to pervade all these poems : a large pre- 
dominance is given to the slioi-ter metres, and the poems 
also are as a rule shorter- than the lengthy qasidas of 
poets from other tribes. As might be expected, the 
descriptions of the desert and its typical animals and 
1 Ag. iii, 101. 

- The longest poem of ‘Umar has seventy-three veises ; of I. Qais 
ar-Ruqayt at. sixty (metre ; Hafif). 
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phenomena are practically lacking. These men were born 
and brought up in towns ; how could they share the ideas 
of the Bedouin Arab roving through the wide country ? 

The poems appear fragmeiitar}^ (and some certainly 
are), if we apply the rule emphasized by Ahlwardt ^ that 
a complete poem should begin with an ainatoiy intro- 
duction {XaPih), then descriptions of varying character 
leading up to the chief aim of the poem — praise or 
reviling. However, I am convinced that these poets, as 
a rule, did not take that course, and that their poems had 
essentially the character at the time of their composition 
which they now pi'esent, though probably here and there 
verses have got lost.- We have here the transition to 
a new era, which attained its height under the early 
‘Abbasides, and which has become tlie model for Arabic 
poetry down to modern times. 

To come to our poet, his name and genealogy as given 
by az-Zubair b. Bakkar ^ ai’e Abu Dahbal Wahb b. Zam a * 
b. Asid b. Uhaiha b. Halaf b. Wahb b. Hudafa b. Gumah 
b. ‘Amr b. Husais b. Ka‘b b. Lu'ayy b. Galib ; his mother 
was Huzail,® daughter of Salaina and sister of ‘Abel Allidi 
b. Salama. who fought at Badr.'^ He was probably born 
shortly after the death of Muhammad, for, according to 
al-Mada ini, he composed his first poems towards the end 
of the reign of ‘Ali." Of these poems nothing appears 
to be preserved. The earliest pieces in his diwan are 
those which refer to ‘Atika, the daughter of the Caliph 
Mu'awiya. She is .stated to have come to Mecca to 
perform the rites of the pilgrimage, and while her tent 

^ ‘Aggag, Ivii. 

- e.g., A. Dahbal, ii. after v, 1. 

^ Introduction to Diwan ; Ag. vi, 15U 
I. Qutaiba makes a mistake here ; Poe.sis, 389. 

° Ag. vi, lo4, .states that his mother was a woman of the tribe of 
Hudail, a mistake through carelessness of early authors. 

® I. Sa'd, iii, b. 37. 

’ Died 40 .t.H. 
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was pitched at DCi Tuwaj’v, outside the city, Abu Dahbal 
chanced to pass and was able to watch her sitting outside 
the tent. When she had noticed him she retired into the 
tent, not without reviling him (!). This gave Abu Dahbal 
material for a poeni,^ which he communicated to a friend. 
The latter was indiscreet enough to let it pass into the 
hands of the singers, who compo.sed melodies to it. 
Finally ‘Atika heard it. and being curious to get to 
know the poet she sent him a pre.sent. This led to 
frequent messages and interviews, and eventually, when 
she left Mecca to return to Damascus, Abu Dahbal followed 
her, apparently seeing her frequently during the journey. 
After having readied Damascus, liowever, she broke oft' 
(through force of circumstance) her intercourse with 
him, and the infatuated poet became seriously ill. The 
poem VI, which ho is stated to have composed upon tlii.s 
occasion, and which, according to the diwan is addressed 
to a Syrian lady whose name is not mentioned, suggests 
that their relations wore of the most intimate character 
for some length of time.' The poem became widely 
known, and Mu'awiya, instigated by the ratlier liot- 
headed crown prince Yazid, commanded tlie poet to be 
detained if he should attend the next public audience, 
which the Caliph used to grant each Friday. When the 
audience was over and Abu Dahbal, who had attended, 
prepared to leave with the other persons, he was called 
back by Mu awiya. The Caliph, in his customary diplo- 
matic manner, mentioned the poem in question and said 
that he admired several ver.ses, but that the fourth and 
fiftli were rather too pointed. The poet defended himself 
by alleging that what he had said was true : he had only 
stated his beloved to be of high rank, she being the 
daughter of the reigning sovereign, thus admitting the 
composition and bearing of the poem. “ replied 

Mu'awiya, “ what about you, saying - — 

* Poem XXXIV. 


- Verse 6. 
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‘ Then I led her by the liand to the green pavilion, 

We both walking upon polished marble ’ i ’ 

Abu Dahhal protested that he had not composed that 
verse, but that others had added it and attributed it to 
him. Mu'awiya relieved the poet’s fears by telling him 
that, in the first place, he knew that his daughter would 
guard her honour, and secondh' that poets in their love- 
poems say both things that are true and others that are 
not. Now, ’ said Mu awiya, “■ j'ou need not fear anything 
from me, hut Yazid is full of youthful spirit and haught}', 
and I fear he might do you some injury ; therefore I warn 
you beforehand. " Mu'awiya intended to get rid of tlie 
poet in this way, and he was not disappointed ; for Ahfi 
Dahhal, as soon as ho was dismissed by the Calipli, 
departed in haste for Mecca. However, he continued to 
correspond with 'Atika. One day one of tlie eunuchs of 
the harem came to Mu'awiya informing Inm that 'Atika 
had received that day a letter, and that after reading it 
she had cried ; also that she had put the letter under 
her prayer-carpet and had been despondent ever since. 
Mu'awiya instructed the eunuch to use all means, except 
force, to obtain the letter in question. He was at last 
successful, and took the letter to the Caliph. When 
Mu'awiya read it he found tliat it was from Abu Dahbal, 
and contained some ver.se.s reproaching 'Atika for not 
rewarding his love, and reminding her of the time when 
he was ill in Syria.^ Mu'awiya, who had thought that 
his infatuation was ended, .sent for Yazid, showed him the 
letter, and told him how it had atlected his sister 'Atika, 
Yazid at once advised his father to have Abu Dahbal 
killed by one of tlie Caliph’s slaves in Mecca. Mu'awiya 
did not mean this : he remonstrated that such a deed 
would make them a byword for all time to come. Yazid 
then recited his father another poem, which he said was 


1 Poem XXXV. 
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public property in Mecca, the text of which had been sent 
hiiiid Muawiya. who, in ^pite of hi.s assertion to the 
Contrary, must have luid some miso-ivings about his 
daughter guarding her lioiioiir, was relieved when he 
heard the following verse : — 

'■ Alas ! fiir lijve towards her I have become known ; 

Yet there has not been between us an hour of be-stowing 
favours." 

That year - Mu awiya travelled to 5Iecea to perform the 
jiilgriiuage. Before he returned to Syria he invited all 
pers(jn,s of distinction and the poets present in Mecca and 
bestowed presents u})on them ; among tliem was Abu 
Dahbal. As the latter was about to leave the Caliph's 
presence he was called back, and iMirawiya again remon- 
strated with him, saying that Yazid was highly incensed 
against him on account of liis continual references to 'Atika 
in his poems. Abu Dahbal protested that the poems were 
not his, but ascribed to him by some ill-wishers. Mtrawiya 
again appeased the poet's fears, and asked him if he was 
married. Upon replying in the negative, the' Caliph asked 
if there was a cousin of hi.s whom he would like to marry. 
Abu Dahbal mentioned a lady, and the Caliph gave her 
a dowry of 2000 dinars, and a further 1000 dinar.s to the 
poet. Highly delighted that matters had taken such a 
hapjrv turn. Aliu Dalibal iH'omised, under an oath, never 
again to refer to ’Atika in his poems. Mu’awiya was glad 
to have the matter settled, and also to be able t(j satisfy 
Yazid. 

The account of Ibn al-Ivalbi, as given above, states that 
Mu’fiwiya pei-formed the pilgrimage fJnd year expressly on 
account of Abu Dahbal. This is not correct, for Mu’awiya 
came to Mecca for the pilgrimage only twice during his 
caliphate, the first time in 44 A.H., when Yazid was onH 
fourteen years of age. and hardly old enough to take such 


' Poem XXXUI. 


- 50 A. H. 
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an interest in the affairs of his sister ; the second time in 
50 A.H., the motive of his pilgrimage being to have Yazid 
acknowledged as successor to the tlirone by the heads of 
the Muslim community at Mecca. Moreover, the poem ^ 
which Ibu al-Kalbi states to refer to ‘Atika is, according to 
the diwan, upon a Syrian lady, whose name is not known, 
and must have been composed when Abu Dahbal was 
rather older. The record in the Diwan speaks of him 
staying in Syria, till his wife and family believed him to 
be dead, and this is also expressed in the poem itself. This 
latter account also states that his cliildren beo-an to divide 
his property, showing that they were of age. If the other 
poems upon ‘Atika are genuine, Ibn al-Kalbi has simply 
brought this one in to make his account more dramatic. 
This poem is, however, also attributed to ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
b. Hassan, who also composed poems upon a daughter of 
the Caliph. Al-Qali “ state.s that some of the verses are 
not found in the Diwan of ‘Abd ar-Rahman. In fact, it is 
hardly credible that he should have said of a daughter of 
the reigning monarch * : “Should I mention her pedigree, 
you would not find her beneath me in rank of nobility.” 
The story that his father or grandfather had once been 
ransomed for a goat in the time before Islam * must have 
strongly counterbalanced such a claim ; besides, he was 
not of Qurais, and hence could not claim equal nobilitv 
with the daughter of the Caliph. 

Next in time come the three verses upon the murder of 
al-Husain b. ‘Ali,® quoted in the Kitab al-Agani, upon the 
authority of az-Zubair b. Bakkar. They may have been 
dropped from the recension of the Diwan by at-Tanuhi or 
Ibn Hamd for political reasons. The animosity between 
the poet and Yazid, who had succeeded his father the 

' Poem VI. - Amali, iii, 192. 3 Poem VI, v. 6. 

Diwan of Ka‘b b. Zuhair, DMG. Arabisch, Xo. 103, fols. 138a-6. 

® Poem XLI. Yaqut (iii, 540) also quotes these three verses and 
another piece attributed to Abu Dahbal, which, however, is by at-Taimi 
(I. Athir, Bulaq, iv, 40). 
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previous year ( a.h. 60), had caused Abu Dalibal to turn to 
the enemies of the Caliph, and in the following years he is 
a fervent partisan of ‘Ahd Allah b. az-Zubair. In fact, the 
bulk of his poems which are preserved are addressed to 
Ibn al-Azra(| Abd Allah b. ‘Abd ar-Rahnian b. al-Walid, 
who was for a time governor of al-Ganad in the Yemen 
for ’Abd Allfih b. az-Zubair. I have not been able to 
ascertain the date when he held this post, nor that of 
'Umara b. ‘Amr b. Hazm, who was governor of Iladramaut 
at the same period, and to whom Abu Dahbal addressed 
one of his poems' when he felt disappointed with the 
reception he had received from Ibn al-Azracp 

Poems VIII, XIX, and XX refer to the last struggle of 
■Abd Allah b. az-Zubair and his followers against the 
army which 'Abd al-. Malik b. Marwtin had sent against 
the holy cities under the redoubtable al-Haggag b. Yu.suf, 
and which took the city by storm in 73 a.h. 'Uthman b. 
'Abd Alh'ih b. Hakim b. Hizam,- to whom poems XIX and 
XXI refer, appears to have been slain at the same time. 
After this silence ap])ears to have fallen upon the poet, who 
perhaps was glad to have e.scaped with his life. M hen, 
however, Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik came to Mecca'’ in 
88 A.H. he questioned Abu Dahbal about poems XXXIX 
and XL, especiallt' the latter one, which was directed 
against the Caliph's grandfather Marwan. The poet 
excused himself as best he could, .saj’ing that it referred 
to events long past, and that a general amnesty had been 
proclaimed for all political offeiider.s of those turbulent 
times. The Caliph as.sured him that he had only mentioned 
it, and as a proof of his forgiveness he granted him a lief 
at al-Gazan in the Yemem* The Caliph, when asked why 

’ Poem III. He was killed in 73 -i.ii. with 'Abd Allah b. az-Zubair ; 
Kitab al-Imara attributed to Ibn Qutaiba, ii, 48. 

- 'Wustenfeld, Tab. T. 26. 

^ Ag. vi, IGo. 

^ Ibid. 165, '25, read Wustenfeld, Jerntn itn XI Jakr- 

humhrt. p. 116 ; also poem XXV, verse 1. 
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lie had bestowed this upon him, is said to have replied that 
he wished in this manner to have the poet and his memory 
forgotten, in which he succeeded oiih' too well. 

The last date for the poet we have in poem XXX, 
addressed to the Caliph al-Walid. Apparently Abu Dahbal 
had gone from Mecca or his estate at Gazan to Damascus 
to beg favours from the sovereign. He asserts that he is 
of the same kin as the Calipli ; perhaps he came to ask 
for permission to reside again at ilecca or at al-’Ulyab, in 
the vicinity of the holy city, where he may have had some 
landed property, which possibly had been left him by 
Ibn al-Azraq. A note to poem VII tells us that he was 
buried there, while XVII, an elegy upon his patron, states 
that the latter also found his last resting-place some time 
before the poet in the same village. I have not been able 
to find out who is the ‘Abd Allali b. al-Mugira to whom 
poem XVIII is addressed, and the allusions of some of 
the smaller poems are dark. 

Abii Dahbal's papers containing his poems were left to 
oblivion; the philologers of the following century, whose 
merit it was to collect and edit the diwans of the classical 
poets, appear to have overlooked him. The Kitab al-Agani ^ 
gives some poems and particulars of his life upon the 
authority of al-Mada’ini, Ibn al-Kalbi, Abu ‘Amr as-Saibani. 
and Muhammad b. Halaf b. al-Marzuban - ; but it was left 
to az-Zubair b. Bakkar ® to collect what was saved of his 
poems, together with short historical notices. 

The work is mentioned in the Fihrist under the .same 
title as here ; perhaps it formed at one time a chapter in 
the Muwaffaqi3’-yat, like '• the accounts of Ilatim at-Ta 'i ”, 
which the Fihrist also gives as a separate work. 

The onlj' MS. known to exist of this little collection of 
poems is the same codex out of which Xbldeke edited the 

' Ag. vi, lo5-8, etc. 

® Ibid. , 16o, }ie is actually later than az-Zubair. but bis Isnad does not 
name any men of note. 

“ Died 256 .t.n. Fihrist, 110-11. 
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diwaii of 'Urwa b. al-Ward and Pi-obster the Kitfib al- 
Muij'tasab of Ibii Giiiiii, beloii^-iu^- to the X^niversity Librarv 
of Leipzig, bearing the lunnber V. 807 (old number D.C. 
354). With tlie utmost liberality the’ authorities in Leipzig 
sent the MS. to Leicester, and through the kindness of the 
Town Clerk (Mr. Prichard i and of Xlr. Payne I was enabled 
to study the book for some time after business liour.s in 
the X'own Hall of Leicester. I take this opportunity to 
thank all these gentlemen most heartily fur the assistance 
given me. The contents of the interesting MS. have been 
stated several time.s, but there seems to have been some 
doubt in certain ipiarters as to the writer of the various 
works contained in the little v<dume. 

I have carefully compared the handwriting, and have 
come to the conclusion that the bulk of the MS. is from 
the pen of Aliu-l Ivaram Hamis al-llauzi. of whom I shall 
give an account a little later. Fob oVth is in a com- 
paratively modern hand, a kind of Ta'liij. Fols. S'ih-oln 
are not by him, and older, as they contain a few marginal 
notes Ijy him. Fols. .50o-S0(( may not be by him, as the 
writing is not so cursive as his hand usually i.s. 

The book consisted originally of several rpiires con- 
taining difterent works, which were later bound into one 
volume ; a note scribbled on the last page gives a kind 
of index of the works originally contained in the volume. 
The first part, containing the Kitab al-IIudrid hn Xaliw 
bj’ al-Kisa'i, is lost. The commentary upon the preface of 
the Adah al-Kuttab, tilling fols. 10.36-12Gf', i.s by ‘Abd 
al-Baqi b. Muhammad, who is not named in the title, but 
l)Oth works are mentioned in the list of works which 
Hamis studied under Ibn Guhhr. found on fols. 
after the Dlwan of 'LTwa b. al-Ward. where we find the 
following passage : — 
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^ i.e. the text edited by Xoldeke preceding tliis page in the MS. 

- Frequently quoted by Suyuti in the Muzhir. 

^ Fihrist, 70, 27. 

■' Edited Beirut, 1885 ; Constantinople, 1302 (the recensions differ). 

^ Edited by Hoberg, Leipzig, 1885. 

® Edited by Frobster, Leipzig, 1904. 

‘ This is the trork which originally formed part of the volume, but 
is lost. 

® Found fols. 1056-1266 of the MS. The author died after 390 a. h. 
Suyuti, Bugyat, 294. 

** MS. without points. 
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Here follows the attestation of the teacher in rather 
ugly writing ; — 
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In fact, the MS. is remarkable for containino', as far 
as I am aware, the only complete chain of authorities 
from the original editor down to the copyist for any of 
the diwans of the old poets which have been preserved : 
and I have thought it advi.sable to give in facsimile the 
title-page of the diwan of Abu Dahbal as well as the 
account of the persons present at tlie lectures of at-Tanuhi 
and Ibn Ilamd. 

The first six lines of the title-page are in the same 
handwriting as the text, that of Hamis. Line 1 refers to an 
index of traditions which Hamis had studied under Ibn 
Hairun,^ which follows in the ilS. immediately after the 
diwan of Abfi Dahbal. Lines 3 to G mention the following 
chain of authorities : — 

1. Abu Galib Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tahir b. Hamd 
the treasurer (he was librarian of the old library at 
Karh ; he was born in 418 (417) A.H., and died on the 
13th of Sa'bjin, 510. Bugyat al-M u at, Cairo, 1326, 

pp. 11, 12). 

2. The Qadi Abul Qasim 'Ali b. al-Muhas.sin b. ‘All 
at-Tantihi (born 305, died 1st of Muharram,447. I. Hillikan, 
Cairo ed., i, 446). 

3. Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 'Abd ar-Eahman b. Ahmad 
b. Ishaq al-Mazini. 

^ Died in Ragab 488 -i.H. at the age of 84 years. Dahabl, Tadkirat 
al-Huffaz, ed. Haidarabad, iv, 7-9. 
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4. The father of the last, ‘Abel ar-Eahmau b. Ahmad 
b. Isha([ al-Mazini. 

5. Abul-IIasan Ahmad b. Sa‘id ad-Dimabji (teacher of 
the children of the Caliph al-Mu‘tazz ; he is known as the 
principal transmitter of the works of az-Zubair b. Bakkar ; 
he died in 80G A.H. Yaejfit, Ir.tad, i, 103). 

(3. Az-Znbair b. Abi Bakr (Bakkar), the editor of the 
diwan (he died in 3[ecca in 25G A.H. at the age of 84 
years. Fihrist, ' ' ' ). 

Hi.s authorities form the subject of a special index at 
the end of the diwan. 

The second facsimile contains accounts of the per.sons 
present at the reading of the diwan in the years 432 
and 484 of the Hijrah. The tir.st account gives a li.st of 
the students who copied the work from the reading of 
at-Tanuhi. I understand the bearing of the text in this 
way : After all per.sons present had copied the text from 
the dictation of al-Tanfihi (or in the second account of 
Ibn Hanid) one of the students read the whole text over 
again, and any errors that might have been made were 
then corrected. 

In the first ca.se this student was no less a person than 
the historian of Bagdad. Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Tluibit 
al-Hatib^ ; in the .second Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-llasan 
b, Muhammad al-‘Akbai-I, of whom I have not been able 
to trace a biography in the works accessible to me. 

It is this last-named person who has written the second 
part of the Surat as-Sama‘, while the first part is in the 
handwriting of Hamis. We have, therefore, in each 
facsimile specimens of the handwriting of the copvist of 
the MS. ; he is generally correct, but throughout he has 
omitted many diacritical points, and especially in the 
portions in prose he has often drawn one word into 
another, making the reading at times rather difficult. As 


^ Born 396 a.h., died 463 a.h. Ytiqut, Iraad, i, 246. 
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for the copyist Hamis, though frequently mentioned 
incidentally in biograpliical works, the only biographies 
dealing with him specially (Dahabi, Tadkirat al-Hutiaz, 
ed. Haidarabad, iv, 59, and Suyiiti, Bugyat al-Wu at, Cairo, 
182(), pp. 245-0) ai’e very short. We learn that he was 
born in the month Sa'ban, 442 A.H., and died in Sa’ban, 
510 A.H.. and that he was esteeined for his correctness: 
also that he furnished as-,Salafi with particulars concerning 
the learned men of Wasit. His name al-Hauzi is derived 
from al-llauz. a village to the east of Wasit, and is 
frequently spelt wrongly as e.g. Ya(jut, Irsad, 

i, 01. 1. 2. 

I am sorry to admit that after diligent search in the 
works accessil.ile to me I have not been able to trace 
biographies of most of the men named in the account of 
the persons present at the lectures of at-Tanfihi and Ibn 
Ilamd, Xo th.iubt a good many of them never attained 
suilicieut reputation to find a j'laco in biographical works. 
Some may be fc.uind in ikS.S. to which I have no access, 
and probably others can supply this deficiency. I have 
also to thank Sir Charle.s Lyall and Professor Geyer for 
their kind advice and assistance in settling some doubtful 
readings ; to Sir Charles Lyall I owe, moreover, the 
eprotations from Yfujut, and he has also had the kindness 
of reading the proof-sheets. 

I have not included a short jioem attributed to Abu 
Dahbal in the Kitfib al-Agani, i, 124, which ha.s found 
a place in the diwaii of ‘P^^niar b. Abi Rabia luider 
Xo. 301 : nor the short piece quoted under his name by 
Yaqiit. iii. 540, referred to above. A translation of the 
poems, which I have written down, may follow later, as 
I consider it neces.sary for these old texts. 


Since the text has been printed I have found some 
verses of Abu Dahbal quoted which had escaped my 
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notice, and for the sake of completeness I give the 
references here, though they do not add much for 
establishing the text. 

Naqaid, p. 861 : poem III, vers, ir, ir ; variants, ver. ir 
'j. . . . ver. IF Si: . 

at-Tanuhi, al-Farag ba‘d a.s-Sidda, Cairo, 1904, vol. ii, 
p. 191 : poem XXIII, vers, ir, D, and an additional 
verse — 


i£iJ > i-i .C L_iJl jXrj' i (19« ) 

var., ver. H kij-'li L'l . . . li”, .;f i'Si LL.*.,sAi;4J . 

Gahiz, Tria Opuscula, p. 73 : poem IV, vers, f, o ; var., 
ver. « ... . 

al-Qali,Amali,ii, IGl : poem XI, attributed to al-Farazdaq ; 
var., ver.^ l , 

ver. r jiill i\; <tJU ■Gis-U '-'1 . 

In the commentary the readings of the text arc 
given upon the authority of the ‘Uyun-al-Ahbar of 
Ibn Qutaiba. 

al-Baihaqi, Mahasin, quotes the following verse as 
belonging to poem XV, together with the first verse 
of the poem ; 


1 I ^ ^ ^ \ J 

with the variant , where both readings are 
declared to be correct by al-Mazini. 

Gtd.iiz, Bayan, i, 69, (juotes poem XXVI on the authority 
of al-Kisfi'i, as having heard it from a Bedouin, 
with slight e ariatioiis. 


d 4." G 




As might be expected, Abu Dahbal drops the hamza 
occasionally, which is one of the distinctive marks of the 
dialect of the Higaz, e.g. XVI, 4 ; XVIII, 11. 
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^ Bom 365 a.h., died 447 a.h. (I. Fillikan, Cairo ed.. i. 446). 

* Born 380 a.h., died 462 a.h. (Bugyat, 11). 

^ Born 418 (417) a.h., died 510 a.h. (Bugyat, 11-12) 

* Died 492 a h. (Subkl, iii, 80 ?). 
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■ Born 392 a n , died 463 A.n (Yfuiut, Triad, i, 246 ; Subkl, iii, 
12 ; DahabT. Tadkirat al-HuTfaz, iii, 031). 

Died after 500 a.h. (Bugyat, 158). 

* Died 448 a.h. (Biigyat, 198). 

° Died 498 a.h. (DababT, Tadkirat, iv, 30, 3 a.f.). 

* Born 442 a.h., died 510 a.h {iu7e p. 1029). 
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aXmm • . _«C .\m O ^ - 


wi ^1-s?' Jj' ^Ls*l , 




'a-L 


• ■' i ' V 


yw -*.«y 


"ful. lOU] 
•• > 

r 

• • > 


XXIX 






> -j 

Ll.CLi2 5.1 a 

J ' J J w / - , . 


O'" ' eA' 


' \ '-^ ^ ^\ \ ' ' ^ ' 

* •A*' ft f^ £ .-** Sri# 




^ M 


!5iJ' 


31 U U.^. 


1 s 


.=A’, ..i.» 


•'■Mg* 

i'i> ■: ^ / ..% 




\:k j.jI 

.3 1 1 I ^ 


14"' 




' I ^ 'I r 1 5, c_;:l.il' <4.'; r..::- Li! .1 L: 




XXX 


A^ A.O ^..' 4-!^ J-^- ♦:’' J'-» • Jlj ;-Jj!' Ui'A 


i'; . 


'■>■■ A" - y' 

L n . 1 ' iX vf 


•• ^■yl y 

4_i .' , 


'X >y " .? - 


® i-' ^ til " ;-' -rl" ^ ’* V M , i Mr 

^ Murt. 1 better, but MS. lias vowels. 

Murt. '.Aw\j Li . 

" Hamasa, ed Frevtag, oOG = BOlaq, iii. 106 (vv. 1-4) ; Murtadfi, 
AnifilT, i, 81 (vv. 1-3 acc. Abu *Aiur as-Saibanl). 

^ Commentaiy of Hama^a. 

Hamasa, cVyU^-jL 
Ham., Murt.J.LA.i’ ’5 \a. 

' MS J5Lj. 

8 V " { 

ilagmu at al Ma'anl, 109 (vv. 4. 5): L.A. xii. 167 (v, 4); 
Hamasa, ed Frevtag, 709 = Bulai^, iv, 82 ;vv 4, .5) ; T.A. vii, 39. 

MS. bas in text, but corrected in margin with 
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XXVI 



XXVII 


Iji J'JLw li 


- '‘^1 ur l — ■ ^ 

— i 


5 ? o'' 


^ jo L^.L: 


/" « i ^ 'y ^ 




L't 


I';'-; . '-' <-'l 1 -'I it' “T t 

^_ 5 ^: 

Ixxj J.ii i_LL.» 

t SI u 


A.»I 


i'iil iU.'.' ._" --> 


i 

i-;J 


i' U 


XXVIII 

i ] 1 *««N' 

• ' > w •• O 

^ Hamu?!, ed. Freytag, .580=Bulriq, iii, 153 (tv 1-41; Ag vi, 
169 (tv. 1-4); xviii, 132 (vv. 4, 1); Murtadfi, Amall, i, 81 
(tv. 1-4, after Ta’lab ace. Abu lAmr-as-Haibanl) ; Masari al- U'iaq, 
288 (tv. 1-4 bv al-4Jagnuii vvitb Isiiad) ; Durra, Const, i, 66 
(v. 2' ; Diwan *Umar b. A.R , A'o. 388 (vv. 4, 1). 

- MS. " Ag. l?,j S^\. 

’ Hamasa, Ag., Murt , Masari", ‘Umar, . 

" Murtada, Amall (vv. 1-4 ace. Abu 'Amr aVSaibani). 

Murt better, but MS. has as text. ' Murt. jjXb 



6 
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• O • ^ -t / ^ 1 • 1 ^ 1 ^ 

A— JJk— Jt •« — 


:2 .'iJ' 


j^ti M ^;.U J 




^'-^1 ^ x_.* >-jS . 

✓' ' . - U/ - - , 


='* lij* "■ \ j3if -T ' 


'..ija XJ ^A-^-'' 


^ ;. • -Ti , n It y. t ' - ^ ' I - ''' - - \ ^^ 




1441 "4 Jj ini.; ',. 4 =;^ ^ 4:1 34 4:14 

juJ: *u. 1' .r Ji 144. ..Lj ^4 IX, 4 X.A=Li 

^*.'1 L| C-^.’ 4,!^ ij * ''*“'-• [^fol ioi(/] 

U-,. Lli -AJ;.! . '4 J ut .4^1 


] *, \,\ ■ 1 . 

S«k<sJ 'X 


4 c:^4' X'.J1 41 J_=^ A4U4 J;i X!1 41=. 

-'. 4.^^ ^ii' 3| l4 ^:141 »4 Jx H= l.;j,3 

JU 41' J. jl^ 4 4 aXI J4 X' 4 lx; '.i J4 
■== X aX H ,X X AXi Jli .^l,. a! 4-4. 


Tu(_^. 4lX 4*5 ; 4lj g'X ; luti’od , p. 1023. 
’ A^r. KiS, . 

" Yrup jjX «l:.:= ‘-^'*'4 J-'V* 

' aa X'. "' 

Haivawan actually reads j41 . 

• ‘ « 

Haivawan, _ TJ j , 'X ':,l . 

1 » O •• I— 


A S'. A.X 1 i . 

<- -^ \ • V' 

IIS. X.J ; Ag. as text. 


ilS vocalizes *4' . 

1 ''■ 

Ag. Xj (misprint?). 
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xxiy6i 


rv 


Ss- 


"i*; i 

! 1.*' 


' ij i< 4 - ' ■! -''4;' / ! -V- 


.5:;^] L.^; UJ.LI? j ..L' 


liJl J 

11 uiA^ 

CI^A; JUs^ 


c:~p^ uif 

:J' cui j.)ii 

e;-' 

— v-1 .li 

w > L? > 


' ' *•' JL^ " 

1 


i." LTA.-/*^' jliLj 


J^*r; iJ-C' '— • 


— 4 '-i*A.J Jl;';l.!s ^-jui i.;t I 

[fol, 1003] 

-J.'»-l L>w*_i y* i*uj'wi r 


4w A t 


•' S'i"t a ' i 1 \t >' I * v^T ^ S ' “ » ' >. 

V-On. .. I 1 , ^ iWw4k./*>AU«,* r 

^ X- o' '•‘-r r < ' ^? , IS 
P- ^ > 

\Jj^: , ci^Li.L4 jJ e 




,'- Ul 


XXY 


»» ' ^ 

O' > > 




J'^ ^-4' ct; 


■>’* l5^ J 


' W Jyi:; 


tli 


* Ai. viii, 116 (adds one verse after v. 3). This piece appears 
to have got by accident into the Dlwan, being probably taken 
from the ,.i.a^' .U;i. ' bv az-Zubair (Fihrist, hi, 12). 

■ Aii' vi, 107 (vv. 1-10), 168 (vv. 1-4) ; Gahiz, Haiyawan, v, 27 
(anon. vv. 3, 4, 10); Yaq. hi, 73, 202 (v. 1); Zamahkri, Lex. 
Geog., 82 (v. l). 


JRAS. 1910. 


08 


n 
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. I-' X'^". 9 s ' ^ 

VL. 

^snj4!' * 


' - U5, • . .. 


V y L> ^ V ^ 


wl,» '_'! ^—A'l J;.-i rr 


jilli ;.^. 


ai:U5 


C- 


1>^ 1 - 
o 1 i^sr rr 

u-*^ 




Jui^ . ^ 


' f f , 


J -t » . VI '"*1 ^">7 


I 


^ v;. 

TT/^ -J V “ er- 


(' 1 u? * 


jy^! . U-i :^r i2U^i 

> » • V '' • C- ' 

[fol. lOOr/] 

._!; Jii!' ; Ait 'L^ti r- 


< 


XXIV a 


c- . ~ ^ 
«* 

L_*_i ^-Xl'o A' 


;♦.; J.\-i.jl JU .-jtJl liiA; 

:.;A- , ^Xy^Xi .^’o , I 

LS' >' > L^> * 


iLtf^ L_;i s Xs 


i-Plj 


t r ^ C; ^ ji--_j il_.J.J;i r 


AJ i 


* ^ .1 ^ L>’’ \ y y ‘ 

S is^.:^ \ ,.,-M »->w ^ (j;-;* i^; 


C,'^ L5'' 

yo / 


cr. 

\!\ ^ 

o" 

c ■? 


.,uU .oUIi 'i-' o'. J 




lj|' A?U aIJ l_5^i ''4r!^ 

JL* Ji ^■’ 

^ ^ Cy o ^ 

<E*1^ 

•iJ'J LJi ;^'* ^lUi \0y \ UJLX t ^lilJ 

^ lii_j '■•aXl <4-{r'^* ui u,''^ '■■!-- 

^ Poesis, l^Is . 

Poesis, l:^. 


= 1 = 


■’Aj^ , 


-^o- ^ J ■ 




3 
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, iJLi ^ uui \JU' ,. 

I ^ ^ O ' ‘-f U ”s'‘-S --i < ^ \: ., 

/ c_ J- ^ V ^ *- > > > > 

f ^ 9 y-L. \ / ' V- ! ^ > - V 1 •^'' '•• . I" <-*•! ^ L y t 'V K f 

> V > > , •• " •• • W ^ ^ 


[fol. 995] 


l/l / '/ 


f ( ^ » " V ^ I ^ : 


'ot 


,0^0 5 <' /l 

a- . r-^ — i •■%-» 




=i= -i;^' ^Ia' iAi; U . 111^5 fci!!' . - 

C" - C.” ^ ^ ^ •• c/ ... 

9 i s ^ '' \ \ '--^^ \ \ \ ^ - 1 « t JiTt 

— aJ.^F .MM V .MV •- ^ ' ' ' '■ * '-imi^ V V>«. a .V ..."F , , »— >.1.^ ) 

j: 2^ ^ 'i; j^i ;y' h.T^ 

..riTLsi 


9 • 9 A* . 4 ^ 

^ .«.^« 

c.> 


y s^^t 1" .’ I' f: t. 


r " V “ 


^ i^i* r f 1 


*' ^ l>- ^ ^ In' cl"* 1 Lr^ Iv 

-■»\j . ^ ^ a __ ■ *" . — w g '# ■ I- • • 4»A^S ^ ^ .w a I I ai TS i. i ^ 

cL^i-i jji 'S_iJ i-W'-4 :^'4Aj Jijj: 

i u 'Ai C,_iJ , L2_f_A n 

JiL!! j^l , r. 




^ So 3IS. ■n-itli ^under letter ; Poesis, . 

■ Ag. " ^0®®^®’ ^S- 

‘ Poesis, Ag.jll' . ■' I’oesis Cod. D !~y.\. 

y ^ % 

® So MS.; Poesis, ■ 

' Poesis Codd. V.S. Ag. i'U-’. 

® So MS. ; Poesis, ; Ag. 166, 

9 ..r ( ^ c,, 

Ag. • -^o' • 

“ Ag. • ^’‘ Poesis, '^AArr • 

Ag. . Ag. 157, ia 'w . -u i . 

Ag. 167, ^liA ; Ag. 166, 167, .^v^« . 


14 
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(j A ; t 2 p i j 1 t "It 1 ✓x.'. x' '•CM -ji \i!c\' < 


ic 


lijbli) »j! I • , •JA'^ c^Cili -iA-iJw 

liT' > ^< ' ^ ^ .. y ^... ^ 


iSj ..ju^-'b i iLdi — ? i' L» t^'..>i;^i 


e •• t . 




A.! 




^:xiu 


^>^c\7ioxt''1x-o^LT tty '' ^ \ <’<^■1 "{(1:1 '' *>, 

\Jj] : u u.-LAi-iti 

\^\ ’A-\\ ^33 . i.X 'i! 

i Tj ■ j - ■■ ^ _^ ^ i ■ . ^ .. . 




4 ; <• ivi -i\\ 1' LwA-C 


j. y 

•• . > ./^ w • 




cj, AT” i:_i_Li 'X! ; 

'''*'- 1\ ' ' i- •' - '' 

f./ y ^ 



^ Taq., Poesis, Ag. vi (but . 

.4.g. iv as text), i'Jil- ,!',.» ; Poei 
o ’ o C- ’ 


Codd. V.S. 4 

X* 


tq. ; Ag. iv ; Ag. vi 

y X ^ ^ i ^ ^ 


Taq. ,<r*^' I . 


Tan. CTsi . 
i > •■' 

L.A. xvii, 243, Ciijt k— . 


Poesis, Jkii. 

' V 

Poesis, L.A. xvii, 243, . 

Poesis B i.Jii , D HjSc (both iashifi ) ; Ag :>j!A . 

^ Poesis, 

y 

Codd. Y.S. ^ t-i, the same reading; L.A. ix, 412; 

^' ' ' -i. . , 

xvii, 243 ; except ^,—*4-4-'-- ; also Ag. vi, 1-56, except l_lj^_i 


andtU^JyxJ o. 


Poesis, , 


Poesis, Ag. U# 

C 

Poesis, Ag. if^Vj . 


12 
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rr 


UlAi 'Jl-U j I 

iii:jr . 1 uaj i J b ._? j ^ j r 

• ' *-5, > ' i •• I > •• ,• ^- 

liijJT io j :! jI_£ >_;.Jj :;.. b As U?! r 




^^''' ^ V 

* , .il! 


JSJ jJ 


XXIII 

[fol. 99a] 


lAJ:' ^ . ^U vV L, . L.; . Jilxi; L. U 

^ . y . > l 4 •• . •• y •• ^^ . .. 

1. I'Jy , .s . ilVvl . 

. V • >>w.. 

* , fc-i « 

^ J ■* 

A>;d l_;;jC^ %,_Ai-D niJ^ 

^ y V • y w ^ y , , . . , ..^ 

^ MS. without points. 

' ySq. iv. 1001 (vv. 2-4) ; I Qutaiba, Poesis, 390-1 (vv. 1-3, 6, 
7, 10, 8. 9, 11-14, 19, 21) ; Ag. Ti, 156 (vy. 1-3, 6, 7, 10, 8, 9, 
11-14, 18-20, 14, 1.5, 21); vi, 166 (tv. 1-3, 6, 7, 10, 18, 20, 21, 
19, 24, and again 13. 19) ; vi, 167 (vv. 1, 20, and 6, 3) ; iv, 174 
(vv. 1-3); L..1. is, 412 (v. 8); xvii, 243 (vv. 6, 8); 
Murtada, Amall, i, 81-2 (vv. 11-12); Hiz. iv, 79 (v. 12); Asas, 
.Ai (vv. 8, 9) ; ‘Uyun, 412 (vv, 6, 7, 10), 

^ Ag. iv, 156, ^^J^■ 

PoGsis, * 

Poesis, *1))^ Ai 'a— ^ ! ^S- i*-r’ • 

' 1 , ' ' i ’ 

^ “ Yaq. 12^ ; MS. . 

' Yaq. jW- 
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rr 


XX 


J ^ J cLja^. 

^ > 1 ^- >>• ^ 

j;^3 , i-'/d' [foi.98i] 


is-A-*.; ^.j aJJ' a^ 


S.IX^ LA-^j 1 pi t — ^jll X.-« Xj 1 (Jwl-' 

iJti,; ^xli iJiiJ Uli ^i_Li 

1^- lJU-Xl: i._X J x— 3.- 

.. V .. .. ^ V ^ . - .. . ^ " 

L:l_l_/. Jl3? l_. l:ij'a 3 c^ 

XXI 


c 

JaXu* 


sl-sXi jJi=^ crl'i"' o~ 


^ ii 

J> 


,.^ A^i cri^i 

<w' ' W " ' w 


A^"* ^’AXil Uj 




^•u it; jaI 


A.’-^ ' A^i;;!' i^-‘ 

pi_t; Ui_i 3^. lx_^ jii_^ tJC< 3,. ^1 j 


£j t 


^ tJt.. jx-A 


..i? txxx li ,%-L.i 

<X lA' ^ 14 , ,, 

; D“ I ^ ‘ '1 .'tv" A ^■f'M 


^1>2 ^1X^1 ^.<5 


=C ".i >IXJ A, LAt!^ 

; X.'' ■■• •> 


XXII 


4 i.! a;;^* ,^a 1 a 1 Jli x>!l ti 


OA 


^ US. iu margin, pXj, a-Ia a 1!1 . 

2 

The poet drops here into the metre Kamil [by substituting 
Jl the metre would he correct : Lyall]. 

® MS. . 


L.A. XX, 154, (^iBon.). 
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rt 


^fol. 98a] 


^ .. k/ii. ' —mm-'* 

V ^ ^ 

V ^ ^ . 

-M 5 .. ^ \ ^ 

^ ^ — -•-^ — -i? 

> • ^ L/ 

> C; - 4: > 


lL 


^ L<AAi , 


!k_^l « l—iA a> "'AJ 


^-A_; ^n_si_;r I • 

o / '- T . 

.iJ a' I r 


Sa a< i;;;! i j;ij .i Jb , Jl^^' >->= 


•j, ^ .j ' j ^ ; uJ ^-j^i r • 

.• Aii ,: V 

1 ^ '' w 1 w- '' • kl/' ^ 


^ ^ JJ\2 
r>'"' ^ T ■ • 


y ^ , . .. w I y .. ^ , ... W/.. , I > I .y 

'‘-11^: ; ';.a U; j:.Aku!^ U] r 

- 1 i /4«) 4 -I ■ I M * J ■ i-V nrJ » r 

> 1 I - ^ ^ _ ■ i ^ ^ 

i_^' cL,W^111j il:f-^, e 

Jjt-I-t )J l_^j V 

* c^SAL* _. Ia! (];''-t3 ^,' jJ 

^ ^ l^lJ '3i A 

^ Anon. Chronik, eel. Ahlwarlt, 73 (vv. 1, 2). 

Chronik, 

^ MS. lixi. 

✓ J 

^ * Ibid, tO . 

"ms. 
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:lG 4 :ui i3t j_, jiji ! r 

p' ju; ‘Uir Uj\ ar f 


■i .O ' f 1 O 

(‘/•y* cr^ ^ 




'ki'« 1_'' Ct.-iLs-' J'ji' f.ki4 *--i 


'djjl 


XVIII 

_A^> Jf^-' ^'--'1' 'a^' . 






_ujl , 


O - V 




f 

•7 .^^■U. 
-> " • 


^ o t >• ® - v?" \ • t 

I J ^ A«. I 1 


-.-jLJ 


' _. J- V. 

^ .. % i ' 'V- 6 J- I 

cr-* j-J v. 

\ / 

jij Jj] A-i-i ,:^'T X' 

ijl—'^l ii;_J . ■• 'A ^ 




. I 






'i. — Jjl . i'-'UIl i_fi if _J'4.M ijJilj L; tiid' JUL‘ i'-'Wl i'^-j iH 
Ml r .. -- -i* ♦ • •• t-’/c'T ?•'•' \'^'X 


'\' ; “'•< t 

J ■i».»>..i^ I 




> cV 




=5= Ui! ..S';;!! 

.. ... Jj j"yj 

f ^ t. y, y c-*c-^ 

u:A._:jU_iLi V 


Lll<^n„ . il-L.4!' J:,^' ‘l-Ur’ 


if .Is?" iX 
J ' >•• 


: ::?t 


* \^ ..,« jc.1.!^ SXjUs . 


^ MS. JJ’i 


'Ai. 

i:^ 

Aff. li ^ . 




•4 » . yc P y I 

^ ^IJmda, ii, 224 (vv. 1,3); ‘Aini, iv, 35 (tt. 1-4) ; Hiz i, 453 

(tv. 1, 3, 4) ; Suyuti, Asbah, iv, 224 (v. 4). 

MS. vocalizes iU. I should have liked to read "lU. 

, ^ y i ^ 

‘Aini, '’Hiz. . 
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' -v \: 




Lit 4-i 4! 'ij.. 

.. •• > ~v 

'aX£j; Uij:^ i3t ILi- lliT . 

ii \:.J:. ^'J U J 1^1 r 

bLi^r 4_i. L^j; \_.. L t_:_; i_x-j f. .J I Jj\^-y r 

J ' ^ ' J J C/ • > L-<- > y > •♦ -^ 

l.k lJ 4 b.^.:J IbU p 


> ^ ^ iiX' " ' ^ 


jii'; 121 JL ‘;i' liil ^ ,1^:^ ^7^1 > 1 

jk7 i.vi_z LiX^ r_;V^ illr? 1^“^ f*3-i-^ '' 

jLb Jlil L^ii cXX; a 

* i't ;b Jj bi ^XiiJ J^ ^-3!' 4.-U-1 jlXl 

XVII 

‘ J^71 C^' ^ [fol. 975] 


C 50 ", i /o o^ . 

L bvL.^* ^^JtJ V 




^: 23 '. J^i b'.r 4 ' 

0 0 m ^ 

^AL .,^ 7 ] .j,sa 3 

"XsJliAli - 

..j; ir^xJ ! ;• , ’> Ll i tsr* l_r _:■ ; 

lisi X lTjU 

l,iJ Xl? Ji r 

^1 ^ •• y> ) 

'1 

V., 

Vw' 

•1 

” w' L 

^ Ham , *1 Tim, 

f^ 3 . 


■ Ham. cGJJ ; the tojiuzH is in MS. 


Ham., Ag , L.A 

0>>' 

^ . • 

. , w . 


* Ham., Ag., L.A. 




MS. . 

Ag-. vi, 170 (tv. 1-4). 


6 
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%Sj ii'h .Ti'jii.' 



itt "'IJklilJ' 



Jl U-iij A 


j ^ ' y' *■ ■• 



^11, j! ■iji 

V ’ ' . > >** A ; 1 > ■^•‘1 * 1 .V t- 

^'A.0 A-i^i 

.. f • 

, fc-fc-’ • 
W > 

i » II Jl fii- 








iiT-rr- 


> -If 

^ )La 




•' ;'M " 5 


^ 1^- t 'i til > 'ill s' / s i' u . I r ^ ’ o'l'/l 


-•>-•-? rv 

XIV 

<U..'i ..a:. ,.' '’A-ljl. J J ^;J' UjA5>- 

-/ ••• c- c/- ^ ->•'■-/ 

J Ji 

Li^- K LJst i? ,X_V 'i ,_i_i_iJ ^L;‘;i .di' ! 

[fol. 97rt] 

LjAa^ aJa.sst' J>a^1 >a: — ;; liJ ‘l_j , t'« ^ 

sli^irST'';! jJiJ ^ ^ — '• ^ 

• ' ^ >“ » ^ 


XV 

;.Ls 44i *'-^-^-J' %\ ^4: " ' 

^ This verse refers to Balur b. Eaisan mentioned above. 

0 . t 

The word is badly written in MS. ; perhaps ■ 

3 -i-w 

Hamasa, ed. Freytag, 703 = Bul5q, iv, 75 (vv. 2, 1, 4, 3); 
Ag. vi, 165 (vv. 1, 4, 3) ; L.A. xv, 306 (vv. 3, 4, 1); ‘Uyun, 327 
(w. 2, 4, 3, 1). 

* Ago. L.A. xv, 306. 

' Ag ill; L.A. ‘UyOn,ii. 



\ j ' i'J 
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1 1 t fi t 

] ^'v.' ' • , . ) .,*ja 

•■ •• 

■ ' .’L.=sr’ liLjL! 1 


;.^l. ,.„U 

.1 1 .aJ' ^ l<. 




.JJ 

, ««--:» 1 — :»• I ,,t’* i3 »->^-S‘ ' .j'..*^’ , »J .-.2Sr' / Hi 




XIII 




— r^- 

p w 

r fol. 965 


4 ' u :;;j':;; ^ax- 


' ' ''\ '■ A \ » ''*'' v^li 

t i ' -'w ■ .AS i- 

. c- .. . J J " ' > 

411:' 

^ ^ r'*’. 


J 

L' Aii xjt A_^ji I 

• '' O 




'■ r M - ^ ? o -^n > ; ^ ^ I i '-I V ^ 

- 1 > • - •• , 


X o 


•'V > i 

i /o'a a:>^ , ._iy d.;;T 

^ . . .♦ .> 1 .^ • • w" • > >•• L/" ^ 

. j./s-i 

r '' '1 ',M ,‘- *’ , ^ ‘^t N 1 .1 « tl I •; 

L^' — e-'- <Jy c.''’ 

^ So Ham., Pocsis, Ag. 

' Aii. ; but MS. has _ under the letter. 

Ag. y.' -’* f 

,1 ^ ^ 

* Ag. UJ. 

’ Ag. yjJ. . 

" A'uq. ii, 464 (vt. 6, 7) ; az-Zuhair, Dlwan MS. D.M.G. Arabisch, 
103, fol. 625 (r. 3). 
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XI 






cr* -? c; 


,.' sXs.-* 


ti;— o ^ — ■•• t:; 

r c.*:’ ‘'^•' ^ Jjj-' 

* 

tJi!' ' I 4 J uill^ ii! % i U; r 


Jjill \uj lf»L; •^}^''l 

V' 


XII 


tlT'-^l A^-sr*. , 


--^0 x5 0 , o ^o 

Jy-^- -^-5 




jJlj -jJ^ Ljj^^ 

I V 

■* 1 ^ O y' \f 

J-AJ 

. Jil' UJ; ; Gl;; 

li 


tA.A'_i jJtA LiJk IaJ ^Liy 


^(•-^ 4 J'^i ^_5-i 

'“^'5 f»y*^Jrr^ i_5-^"' ' p 

Jill ®a4J i^j All'Ll j;jii, i;.^a iji.2j\ ;j^ 

iA^lj i__^^Ajl 5 ^^l.lj 1 




' Ag. 

vi, 164 (vv. 1, 2 ). 

■ Ag. 

/ V 

^-1 l^*- 

3 \ • 

Ag. 

tli^J LtaU. 

i . . 
Ag. 

vi, 164 (vv. 1-7) ; 

81 (vv. 

1-5); I. Qutaiba, 


(tv. 1-3) ; L.A. ix, 494 (v. l). 

^ L A. Jy>. ; Ham., Ag., A'aq. . 

' Ham. ^^5 4 IJ J'ij lili f Yaq. J jjj [i4 . 
Ham. 

* Ham. ; Poesis Codd. V.S. ; Cod. D 4 a>-^. . 


9 
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^ C^-Ji Lj: » ^ — * * i ’A 


^ ^ 1 ^1 It 

I j* --^ 1 - ^ 

1:;. LU 1 ^_I_^.^ 

> - * V > 

y 

^ . 'r. ^ ^ 


^ ^ ■ iJ AJ^ ■ ^ ..^4^ L* ^ 

I > ^ V ^ •• > 

-V - -.=^ ■^- ■ '— i 


I ^ .“ 

jr- 


'•' \ i[_i_jC !' " . "iJ' LJLlili 

^ j ' cT i_5' • • > •' 


Jj. * 

w >1 > • 

''C S i Ji-^_il X. L— ^ 1’ “' I ~ y .'.^ " 

'jii!' li Isi 
t;!. iJj^; J,l_ir 
1 'j-i Ua-L: ;-i^‘ l_r*i_; 




V. •» ^ ^ cJ- 

\ ' 

^ —• ^ lw^uE« • ^ 


y^J^’A i 

J , •■ ^ O ' • ^ > 

*jjJ 12 y^S\ Gu 


jiju ,. 

A_^ls:: 1-jt L» 1 1 
:;Ji^ .; ’ ji . i r 

-x • 'A. >A 


JL- :i= jA\ [fol.96«] 

jA\\ ^vU S<y}\ a_5J; 




^<;iLi UJ J "-’ 






* 5.=-'. iiiUo . i^Ci 


I -Ci *.Cij . 




'Jl- 


--~«? I ^ I C~ I ' 


lT-.’- laI 


ir 


Murt. ^^4. • 

Ag. wHch seems better. 

L.A. SJe, Uj'.t. 

MS. has the variant tx^ written under this word. 

, c o . ■^ 

L.A. yjj JoJ . 
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lA .,'1 .J (Jljj 

/ •• ^ • J- ^ ^ I ‘V >• • •_> w 

. ail^^ 'i\ k£ <^1 

-✓ ’V • y w • • 


J_._j : L? i; 


. - *! ; 
= V* c^r 


l_L_l_r UilU ^.;.J 




c '' o t 

i^*-' at^ 

J %A : lS-1!1 

LS“" 

'Jlj 

^ ^ j r. j ^ 

V • 


, 1 < 



!.A7t 

\ ;•* 


IX 



Ar-*- Vij 


, o G 1 G .. gT"; 

A'i \^:.y ^7 '-' 

. ■ 

4\A^I U 
J 

■ ^ J -y '''■ w 

\l.i- 




o.t. 


.« AA^ ^ ^ ft J ■ i r* 

,1 ' y y 


^ >3 1 ».’ 


3;ti l_:_i Jl_iJ Uli 




C/ fft. ^ 


[fol. 95i 

J 


X 


<u.o 






f- A>^ 1^ ft ^ ’ / ' 

A^ > A5 O ^ 


^jAjLif Jli L-'as.- 

8 


'li > O' 
L5-' 

^ Ag. vi, 169-70 (vv. 1-5). 

So MS. ■with -written under the -word ; A^ has 

^ >• 

3 "I '"t ■ 

Ag. ; the verse is badly misprinted in Ag. 

^ Ag. U'a ® Ag. ftUftli. 

° L.A. vii, 28, v. 1 B (al-Farazdaq). ' MS. cast*. 

* Ag. vi, 157 (vv. 1-11) ; vi, 154 (vv. 1, 4-6) ; Murtada, i, 79, 
80 (vv. 1, 2, I, 3-6, 8-13); L.A. vii, 86 (v. 12 acc. Abu *Amr 
b. al-‘Ala’)=;T. A.' iii, 580. 
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- 1 1 c- - I ^ I 

y-^JW-'V-' U-'* I 

■' '' ''' ^ 

-^4 5-^ U 1*; ^ Ja 1| r 

J*'-^ '—- i-' ^_^'-s^' y. r 

[fol. 95rt] 

- (y V '•• - ^ ■“ I '- cv I'-'i " . ■ t ■ ''■■ ^ \ yL 

O/r- — ;■; ^ ^ — U ^r^-' ! , 5 -’^^ ul 


r' ■>^1 ^ o^' r^L-^S Ji 


^ i ’ V 


L^^xJhJt ■ lUjl jJ U ..*; jj 1 Ij.JJIl>^ 

.-' .f' L't .,' aJ.!! A-^ , ..■ 

W- ♦• W* w O J y ‘V ■ • L. 

A-^ jy:jl\ <j 1!1 A^ wJ'ls'' lA’''^ ‘ '■*5 '•“' 

A^' JLsr- _ 2 j.=- ^w«i .il!' 

(J^ Jj''^ AI' A>^ ' ^ a'^* • — iA-*U.-;U 

llii !l 12 ^ l_., . A^l a;^ . ;:£ . J:. 

.A A-A I’vjL* 5-—; i_i _lsrLs'! uLiX* • 

A ^ • A- > A ■ 

jjI wi-f .'s_*_A^,' X ^UIa 

AI!1 *A Ai •■>''' ^'1 <iAls- , 

a 1 Jliii aIII Xi , ^L> ^,'t JUj <iL< Jjbt L* 

Ui ^.j 1 .^! Jlii I,: 

* i'iAll ,« iUl 1 .,Ia X 1..1a X=>- aa-aU i^Llji *i . ., ^ - » u 

■> A •■ > '> LA > A ••• ‘'- I > 

^ Ag. AX; . 

■ Ag.^^ALS. ; Taq. 

Ag. (misprint?). 

^ Taq. 



ir 
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U-.-. l-ll nji''. 1- 


j.x^sr- 




1 ?,r / o 

^ b.ti\ 11 ^ tp] J\L 

i- 


-- - A> O 

-^li— ? c 


c;- 






lA.Lj UiJ'; 
L^ U .J;.! , L 


^ \ 
G - 


J-J •.■>1!1 

, "j j "J "* 

Ss-£ ;_i U' ® 


c; y 

L-5"b 


^ I , .. ^ c 


> 
% 


' J ■^' o’^ '"“* 

4.JJL: , l.l.l2_' \j\ SjLI Ir 

' ' I e 


ur^lr? (i' ^'5^ il"*' 

* vi li’«-« X. • A:p-[XLi 


YU 


J^ >t J'j J''-* 




•v e> > 


1^— 

'> 


jAiJ .-'S-c.:-. J 

U Aiil 


9 V ■■ >• 1 M 

^ Ja 1 

L.A. 


? '' 

1 ' c- •' 

Ag. yi 

, 161, 

s~ 

-.^1. 

ilasari 

‘, Hiz. hi, ' 

Alii. 


ii^ M\. 

Yocalized in 3IS. with U-«. 

^ Ag. A* yi, 162, j.ol 

^ Ag. vi, 162, ‘Aini, Hiz., L.A. i.::— pi. 

' Ag., Qali, ‘Aini, Hiz., L A.pj ; Ag. vi, 159 (misprinted). 

* Ag. yi, 162, 

(•■” ; Hasari', L'' J:?-. 

^ Ag. yi, 170 (yy. 1-4); Taq. i, 790 (yy. 1-4); BekrI, 660 
(y. 4 aco. az-Zubair). 
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' LA., A^'. vi. lo9, 101, Qall, Kamil, 'Aini, Hiz. 

- ‘Aini, Hiz. .'a!' j' . 

Kamil. Q.llT, 'Aini, Iliz. ; A;;, vi, 1.59, 161, 

c.'" 

* 'Aini, Hiz , L A ; Ag. vi, 161, 

Kamil, *; ] . 

" Ajv. vi, 159, ^Ia!'a 
' 3Iasriri‘, iJij. 

• V y 

"la, QaiT, iLiiX' ; HS. vocalized, 

' Kamil, QalT, Ag. vi, 159. Hiz , L A. 

Kamil, Ai’. vi, 159, "Aini, Hiz., L.A. ; Ag. vi, 

161 ; Qall, 

All quotation? have 
Marginal note in MS. 

Ag^ vi, 159, 162, Hiz. iii, 281, . 

Ag. vi, 159; L.A. xvii, 224 ('Ahd ar-Eahman), Aj’. 

All quotations have without article, which I think 

is better. 

jRAS. 1910. 69 
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. . , y' -Si >' V ! V 

i ^ » fJ » ‘ • i I ■>-- 

V • ^ > L/ 

^ > ,1 / •• . 


-' c;- irv= 


• >> 
o ~ 




•• 

lil. * . 4 jL, . 

'' J > • > 

1 J>J .idl .lU :»j 


•iJ !1 UU.1 


^Ot :'.ii . 




JU' lLC j.-’ bjo^ 1 lij" fu /b-LbU UJ^ J.^r 

tw J - «... J .< 

L«_. J^.Ji Abt ^ 

^ ^99 

-J I • ^ l,r1§ Smi i A' • ^ t S a! a 1 • '‘V^ 

^ > » I j ...^ (^ .. w ^ ^ ^ ^ J 

r- 1 ' 

* ^O C1...V 


^A* L4^i » M >01 (\Z 

•’ ^ y ^ 

-^ai! J JU . It? Jl^l JiTit* 


.;■! J^. 

■J ^ > 


^ JA' 


<OT 


s.-^'i 


I ‘' \ 


i,y 


J'A] 


“'1.6 ; Lj'}\ ^i. 


^ Mas, adds d-o li i jlbsi Lik*U-, Lb-i ajL 

• . . y .. ^ 

• 1 | 


■U', 


* dl- >IJ1JI. ^.sfl lb d— ,«Ul . 

Ag. vi, 159 (tv. 1, 4, 12, 5-8, 3, 14, 15, and again 14, 15, 
5-7); vi, 161-2 (tv. 2-6, 9, 7, 10, 8, 11-13); ‘Aini, i, 144if. 
(vv. 1-6, 9, 7, 8, 11-13, 15); Kamil, 168 (v. 4), 169 (vv. 2-7, 9, 

8, and again 5-7 by ‘Abd ar-Kahman b Hassan) ; Hiz. iii, 280 
(vv. 1-6, 9, 7, 11, 12, 15); iii, 288 (vv. 1, 8, 10); L.A v, 324-5 
(vv. 2, 1, 3-6, 9, 7, 8, 11, 12, and again 5-7); Mu'arrab, 44 
(v. 5), 74 (v. 10), 123 (v. 8) ; al-Qali, Amall, iii, 192 (vv. 2-6, 

9, 7, 8, 11-13, acc. Abu Ubaida) ; Masari*, 87-8 (vv. 2, 4, 
5, 11-13). 


‘Aini, 


^S- 159, tb d-bL»i . 


L.A. V, 324, Ag. vi, 161, Masari*, ‘Aini, Hiz., Qali, Lib. 
Kamil, 
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Li 0 -i ; 


C/’i J-i--. 




J'J _jl!l LJl^ 




4l!! 


Ju 


VI ^ 

=.« [fol- 9-l«] 


I'J '^'1- 




i. -ftf 




- 

, ■• y j. Li 

J'J 

, LA: Lt!i li^U i- 

,.L^ L^_^, 

;Lyi 

; Li y _>yLM 

i - ^ 

Ia^ Jil s 

:^LJ UIJ 

'an '1 V ' ^ 

A.i - x- 

J'Jii xJI . 
• > 

.. • 

1 


y ^ni JU JLi i^t ' ^jj^i ji <ui j 

1 I 4 .?- <J-J 'jl Ji-J LilU liv» i-L-j * 

. ^U jl iii J “ J.,1 U'. oL uiliu 
LU LJ ;.iJ. :;^i. ^1 o-^ j , Jj „,ti 

Li ' p'S~ Lit J'JLi Uxx-iJ Ji p ^y^.. i-J-w JU- 
cu^t'J Li_?-7 iJ * X-ij dJUi "ji .UL! . 'Ail lUCI ^*.0 


L-J UL,.; Uv. .UU IlJ iil jLi 


“J' 


>.i <0 


^ 163, 164, yjL. 5 . 

Masfiri* al-Usiaq, Const. 1301, pp. 87-8 (after Tha'lab acc. az- 
Zubair) ; QalT, iii, 193, the account according to Abu ‘Ubaida 
differs sligbtlr. 

* Mas. tjO . 


Masari , |_j*U . 

Oni. Mas. 

Mas. y* 


Mas. adds <Saj 1 jU . 
Mas. J. 


5 



A 
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ItAib ^ .w.— J liA-^ (ij / ] Lj— . i 

u; •• o • I C/ *,••>• 1- ^ 

J JA: J J [fol. 90i] 


C k-’ • 
- 


1 -^ \! o ct 

i-xx.' 


i6u J Jt Uy u ,.;l^ Jlj. i^ U^:^3 


A->^ J • _J r.!'. # J>laS , j! ^A-. ... y^\ _Aa.' 

. ni-lA ... JU ^iJ! A,^ .. 

^il ^il 'i!_, L^aJI ^L. 3' ^ 

[£:.s^ is~~yi • lA-L*]' A_^ j .< a..^; a.*, -. f -.l.V ! 

^ I - • .. J , 

V ^ J- I u I •■ >. J. 

■»l i..i«, M — ^.* - ^•^r.A*-* ^A^<w* A^j 1 -^‘ Ijsrljr^ 

Ulii /wUll j'.u iil'\ . 


1^:1 A.< i . 




Ulii 


/J O-^'^ ^ 4 'tA'sviuJ 1 ^ ...' 1 , V C 4 

^,.4 Aj 

,Ai ^A^l L, Aju U J'.iii Jli 

A- _. cA<^l Jl- 

ji 1..U L*li i4^jj,i 'A I ,uii ^i^js . 

IA.=>-4 'AJ^ , 'a 'a> Ji.4 *::;1 , U'i iU-iLjl 

•s \ - y ^ 




JU .jA 

aJ 1' . Xi .Ciii .' A-' . 


ia’-:' ‘’•' A*"* •'■^-y- 

J4ij _^'t JliLi * ,Lja JL5L« i LkALi tl,<A; J uiAi yii 


See yariant to v. 6. 


Ag. yi, 163-4. 
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V 


i >•> > • 


> “'r^' 


>*;:r ' ' j ^ ' j 

i.L:^>_.'jL— jO--*-^ AiLs' i})^'. 4-'~* O Ax^O 


^'jLx-'' 1 » - ’^'L' i’ '' L» U ^'5 cA_iA f 

\ in 1 ; (- -*( i •■ ' ' •'■ ' 'I xi if , i li 1 .- ( - .• ^ ■’I \ .r ft > 

. -4_ux_! ijA-x-S"' * = 1 X_J .*_• . A' Ux_y*_' ^V«-U 1 4 

• •’'t-- '• l»l>^ i; A !'• ^ »( C.'»ot _ 

wi-s • i_J* -Vi-' . »./». ^ I. .t-^' T 

' • > >> w •• W ' '^x'** ^ ^ tT 

'J ^ l—fi. — ! ''’AjjkiJ cAii-A 1 IJ ijj-^ *-^i 

j.i^i ..,A.^ , J' Jijfk :;-/ ^a!' , - 


A-’ (.A i 


II" . fsTiti ~ y \ • y '511 f, 1 5^^ 

, ' A IS A.A^xil I X-AA. *'Ai- . J'4^' JA ^', ^ 4 .O v_-4S; 

_.| A ^l^-i'.- ^,,'j A/l^l Vxlf aj.'! 

J.=i4 A J'a .,. 4-_S.0 A.^S'* ^ijAsx Ja^.x.'J.!' U.'a= 4. IS jtj-' 

a! JAxxJ iA-X^Ai .U;A^' ;'. 4A. *ll> ..^ 1 


^ Ag. ; Yaq., var. J_^Ai. ' Ag, J.^\ . 

'* Ag. Ti, 162, f,J.A' . 

Gahiz, Haivawan, vi. 20. jiik . 

■' Ag. vi, 162, • 

Ag. yi, 162. A,'. ‘ Ag. LaAJ . 

Bekrl, 578, AAi ; AAlq. iv, 768, .^Iaj [*“] ; Ag. i, 145 : vi, 
162, 163(1, lif; Yaq. i, 702, A^i . 

All quotations have 

Ag. i, 145; vi, 162, 163(i, ; Y'aq. i, 702, 

" Ag. i, 145; vi, 162 ; Yaq. JaA.7. 

’^Yaq.^^.i. 

Ag. vi, 162, 163, LtLiAf .ikri aj\x:J o ^Ax_;lfi . 

^ \ V 4. ✓ J 


1 
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0 O , 14 >’ <> 

AJ-; 


U. \S2 


i' J 

iJi ^ 

- A • 



* 

i’.lAj 

C L, >' 

(*-“ cT"* 

Jj)\ C^A^ 


1 r 


“ic- ; >■ T 

j—a. 4_^_i.- 


1 r 

i'- 

L^-jU S-;;: 


!P 

1 ! \t 1 ^ 

\ 'wM _5 Vy-' ^ 




Iji. 


3 . 

¥ \j]^^ 

1: , .- 


j ,JiLL 1 ^ 


ts 






>5<k^lS 


l\^u S' J^ ul 


I 1 


I V 


IV 


jUi Ai^l ^y=>- >jAS. ijl*J AiJ. ^ Jli 

[fol. 93a] ^^'♦^ A^j: isjjl ‘*^ 

c;^' i_5-^ ‘— J^j^' ! 




A_’ U! 


• r^V' ' >• u.“ 




ci/AA^; Jj—^ ll>J-^:’ u' I— •''^' lS^'^ 

’* JliL* !i\^j\j iLkili Jjtii ^1 I ilri-! 

A:^i!l ijA UJ L; 

' MS. . 

Ag vi, 162, iLlJ^. 

^ \j'‘ylSt in text, but corrected in margin with i^\^. 

^ Ag. yi, 162 (vv. 1-8) ; vi, 163 (y. 6 A) ; yi, 163 (yy, 6, 
7 =B) ; i, 145 (y. 6) ; Yaq. i, 702 (yy. 1, 2, 8, 6) ; iy, 768 (y. 6). 

' Taq. V.- 
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III 


_..'l mJ Jli a-- 




'ojAi 


I'i -iJt 




J1 A^ tOj' A^ l_5^ iJ^-' 

cTr Li?' c?^ iA"* L/***'*'"^ c?"' "^v"^ 

.' _C li Aa^I ^ A-.rl L«Ia ^A 


1 *? (• 


'*' i' O 

..A A^*^ ^ ,A • .-VA A 5 ('vyKA tij 

w' • ^ A-A ^5 aS ^ y 

Ji,;31 .,'1.' a"*.'. <l3-Ayk.’ (JIj« Ll,“'iyi^..iay ^_A ->5 'j^ 

Ayy' A- • '-y > -y ..Ay ^ J’ ^5 >•■•> 


i-illJ il A-lyA-VuJ li_£ L^ib UAil 

iXJ\ Lvb-Ji l__:-.^7 

^ h ^ • > 


^aJI .''>-i'’*^t r 

' i' A yb r 


[t'ul. 925] 


iylb A >AAy.^2j 

y y y >1 


1 .- \ 


^ ,1-— ?Ay - < AAy,«'.JL5 

J IaJU bo Aij; 

^ i> -^ '*'''' • ' t j ^ y . ^ 

® ]y| * 'U ,..? ■',]•• 

b'bLJl a,_U_jl_i^' 

J J ' 


i A :i ; .^A. 


. ' •CCyl.c. 

Aaav.,, ^ oi^, 'A cA V 

' y ' y 

i; A=-lii ^ 

y L5 y ■■ y ; 


i,'. 


bl 


‘.y« 




o7L< 


'^dsj jj ■* iJiLi; t • 

^ A Aa b.J -^bA:^ — j \ — ^ ^ * 


' Ag. vi, 162 (tv. 9-11, 13, 14); Taq. iv, 764 (vv. 1, 3). 
'Yaq. ijjJ.b. ^ MS. bLljf. 

* Ag. vi, 162, IjlibLj. ■’ Ag. vi, 162, ujb . 

^ Ag. vi, 162, ij^y (misprint); L.A. v, 115 (anon, as text). 


»V\ 
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't ijl) ,t.; ,,,» .,C' ‘•of j ',5 .-J jl ' Jli 

UlU l_l::J LLii, ^ b Ijli - l^lf f . ,^:o 

::Jb 1.1? JJl'. 

J yj- 3 . '■•' ' >. w . ^ ./> • Iw > • 

i oit’ 5- A i i ''{.. \ Vi \ '• 

L5-'r: -^O:; -io-' i ^'■* ^ 

® ^1.. l^b 1.- ;.] ---... il ;- ' . 

[Uiir iL.£ i'^L! \M 

^ -/ > >■ 'V 

U)Ij ; “ ^1 Li'i UJ.L.; 4- u 

‘'U3 l^i ^A’i '• 

=*= L- lii ?l5 JU; . 3'i;T 'il c'i JU; 

^ Taq. MS. vocalized; Ag. iii, 11 (twice); vi, 168; 


Murt. note, 


T 

' Ag. iii, 11, '^ ; ilurt note, UlC?; MS. 


Ag. 

iii, 

11, 

" ; vi, 

11, , as 

text). 


' Ag^ 

iii, 

11, 

i\'.'p\ 

' Ag, 

i^, 

11; 

d. 

CO 

^A. 

iii, 

11 ; 

vi, 168, 

' Ag. 

^i; 

168, 

.. • Oy' 

’ ; 


* Poesis, Ag. vi, 168; ATaq. li_AJ«. ^ Ag. vi, 168, jT. 

Poesis Codd. A^S. \'J^: Uql?. 

• ^ ? 

Ag. vi, 168, (misprint); Yaq. J)4’’ . 

Ag. vi, 168, ; Ag. iii, 12; Yaq. (misprint). 

Ag iii, 12, (44' (misprint). 

Ag. vi, 168, UJ 1:.,..= (misprint). 
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r 


i 't \ nI * \ v;v -II '' -,7 

^ ^ -/ ^ wV j > '' - ^ 

'''•■' - 7 - 1 ” ' . 1 '» ^ » c I s ► r M ! _ 

^ • • V . • CTV ^ ^ o •• 


tS — J A.::^ 


✓ G ✓ ^ I • ^ . \ \ 

... . ^ ^ > • • > 


-Oa? l—bJ a.’ ^ ^.' ' ■! — '._. ^ k*— *aj^.’ t- -— *a-* 

v-o ^ k-:^'> >”^o> 


^ w>; ^J* k^s- js* Ui..lLi ^ /-j;. . a-jr -' ' 

> ^ - I > •• , > • • I •• • w - 

[ful. 92^^] 

k/i^Lj i kj tN>s^< .«2; kjj w— ,5»- r 

> •' ' W • w - k j. . y 

i-i- . .r/M - .v-ii ' 5 1^ *- G ^1- i-l - 


; AjV.Ui,^t. 

I. Qutaiba, Poesis. 390 ;tv. 2, 3, G) ; Ag. vi, 168 (tv. 1-9) ; 
iii, 11 (tv. 2, 3=A), 11-12 (vv. 1-9): Aliirtadi, Amall, i, 78-9 
(v. l), n. 1 (as Ag). ; Ya<i. i, 318 (v. 7), 352 (vv, 2-5, 9), 590 
(tv. 2-9), 606 (v. 3); iii, 715 (vv. 1-9); iv, 1026 (v. 3); T.A. 
vii, 108 (vv. 8, 9). 

'* Taq., Hurt. ^ Taq, Uili . 

Ag. in, 3 ; laq. • 

'’ Murt UivA'i: Ac^ iii, 11 A, 


Murt. LiAli. -^g. iii (t-wice), .'■'i.-SL!. 

^ Poesis (MS. Y.S. as text); Ag. iii, 11 (twice,; Murt. note; 
Taq. Uai!;. 

Ag. iii, 11, as text ; Ag. vi, 168, Poesis, Taq., Murt. 
note, ; '7 ^,r^. 
u 

Ag. vi, 168; iii, 11 ; Taq, Murt. note. ; Poesis 

Codd. Y.S. "k.. Taq. i, 352, lAiJiJl. 
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UNE INSCEIPTION DU YUNNAN (MISSION D'OLLONE) 
TRADUITE PAR M. CHAVANNES 

Eti-di; Critii.i-e par FERXAXD FARJEXEL 

T E coimuandant d'Olloiie a rapporte de sa dcrniere 
mis'^ion scientitiipie diverses inscriptions chinoises 
qui peuvent fournir d'utiles indications sur I'histoire dcs 
reu'ious du sud-oucst dc la Chine. 

Plusieurs de ces inscriptions out ete publiees dans le 
JoHru'd de Paris de Juillet-Aoht, 1909, traduites 

et coininentees par M. Cliavannes, professenr an College 
de, France et meinbre dc I’Acadeinio des Inscriptions et 
Belles lettres. 

Mallienreusenient, les traductions de I'lionorable pro- 
fesseur ainsi que les interpretations qu'il en tire sont fort 
inexactes. Si Ion veut pouvoir utiliser ces inscriptions 
pour riiistoire, il est necessaire de les traduire de nouveau 
integralement. 

Les quatre documents publics ont ete, cela va de soi, 
interpretds de la meme inaniere ; nous ne nous proposons 
d’en examiner ici (]u’uu seul, d'en donner uiie traduction 
nouvelle expliquee. En faire autant, pour toutes les 
inscriptions dans un seul article eut ete un travail trop 
etendu. 

La traduction ci-apres est celle de la deuxieme stele 
concernant un jeune prefet ou gouverneur Lolo, inort 
a vingt-trois ans et que M. Cliavannes designe sous le 
nom de Tuonan Paotzeu. Le travail de I’lionorable 
professenr figure page 17. 

Avant de presenter I'exaiiien critique de cette piece 
nous donnons ci-apres le texte compare des deux 
traductions afin qu’on en puisse saisir les ditferences 
d’un seul coup d’oeil. 
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Teaductiox de M. Chayaxnes 
Tombe du gouverneur Tsoiian 
qui eut de son vivant, les 
titres de general an prestige 
redoutable et de gouverneur 
de (la commanderie de) Kien- 
ning, sous la dynastie des 
Tsin. 

L'bonorable defunt avait 
pour nom personnel Pao-tseu, 
et pour appellation Pao-tseu ; 
il etait originaire (de la sous- 
prefecture de) Tong-lo (dans la 
commanderie) de Kienning. 

Des sa jeunesse il fut done 
de qualites precieuses et 
eminentes ; quand il fut devenu 
grand, il maintint une regie de 
conduite haute et profonde. 

Il etait penetrant et vaste, 
integre et respectueux, c’etaient 
la des manifestations provenant 
de la nature que lui avait 
donnee le Ciel. 

Avec une i^urete semblable 
a celle de la glace et avec une 
nettete semblable a celle de 
I’orchidee, sa sagesse reunissait 
toutes les superiorites de la 
conduite. 

Grace a sa vertu sans 
melange, Barbares et Chinois 
se soumettaient a sa bonte. 

(La cigogne qui crie dans) 
le neuvieme etang le celebrait 
dans son pays natal honore 
d’un nom ; 

Les pieces de sole en rouleau 
s’accumulaient danssademeure. 


Teaductiox de M. Faejenel 
Tombe du prefet des Tsouan 
(Lolos) : gouverneur de Kien- 
ning, anciennement general 
(du titre de) Tchoinwei, des 
Tsin. 


(Ce) seigneur s’appelait de 
son nom honorifique Paotzeii, 
de son nom personnel Paotzeu ; 
il etait de Tonglo, en Kicmiing. 

(Ce) seigneur, dans son en- 
fance, recut des dons naturels 
eminents : adulte, il dirigea des 
affaires extremement impor - 
tantes et dedicates. 

L'etendue de son intelligence, 
le caractere respectable de 
son integrite, mamfestaient ses 
qualites naturelles. 

Probe et inaitre de soi, sa 
morale ainsi que ses actes 
etaient d’ordre superieur. 


Grace a sa vertu sans 
melange, Barbares et Chinois 
etaient revenus a des senti- 
ments d’humanite r&iproques. 

Le neuvieme ciel etait rempli 
du bruit de son nom. 

Les richesses s’accumulaient 
dans sa demeure. 
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Aloi’s qu'il n’avait pas encore 
I'epiugie cle tete, il attendait 
deja Tequipage officiel. 

A la Cour et a la Camiiagne 
on celebrait ses elogcs. 

II fut successivement icJiou- 
pon de rarrondissoment, tche- 
tclioim, pic-kia ; il fut recom- 
mandii pour ses quahtes re- 
iiiarqual des, il devint gouverneiir 
de sa coininandcrie. 

Il calma et ontoura de soins 
la multitude du peuple ; tons 
les etrcs furcnt a lour place 
naturolle. 

A Tilge des vingt-trois ans 
uue uialadie qui I'alita lui tit 
perdre ses fonctions. 

Il u'est porsonne (pii ne s’eti 
affligo; chaipte homme centuple 
sa pcrsonue. 

L’emotion s'etaiit produite 
dans Ics coeurs, on a compose 
en comniun une epitapbe pour 
bien celebrcr sa belle fin, 

Et pour la mettre eternellc- 
nient en luniiere sans que 
jamais elle soit retranchee (de 
la mcmoire des bommes). Le 
teste en est ainsi coneu ; 

Le pic de la montagne 
ayant cracbe son essence, — et 
la vaste etendue de la mer 
ayant fait descendre son eclat, 

Tres majestueux fut I’bo- 
norable defunt ; — sa renommee 
imposante sonnait clair comine 
le jade. 


Il retirait sa coiffure pour 
servir ses superieurs (avee plus 
de zele). 

Le gouvernement et les par- 
ticuliersehantaient ses louanges. 

Dans rarrondissemeiit il fut 
chef des bureaux, directeur du 
personnel, assistant du prefet ; 
promu Sieoiitmi, il fut prefet 
gouverneur de cetto propre 
prefecture. 

raeifi(juement, il gouverna 
le peuple, et toiites choses 
furent eu ordre. 

A Fuge de vingt-trois ans 
uue maladie grave ciuporta 
ce magistrat. 

Xul qui n’exiiriiiiat sa dou- 
leur par des lamentations et 
tons multiplierent leurs pros- 
teruatious (devant lo cercueil). 

Notre douleur ayant ete 
completement manifestee, nous 
nous sommos unis pour graver 
son oraison funebre atiii d’ex- 
altor convenablement la fin de 
uotre chef, 

Et pour que sa perpetuelle 
gloire ne subisse pas d'inter- 
ruption. Les terines (en) sont 
les suivants. 

Eminence qui a rendu 
I’esprit, innnensite d’ou descend 
la lumiere, 

0 majestueux, majestueux 
Marquis, ta renommee retentit 
coinme les pierres musicales. 
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Des que a I’age de vingt 
ans il eut le boiii!c4 vieil, 
on loua sa bonte : — on le 
celebra par cles chants a la ville 
et dans la campagne. 

Quand il etait encore obsenr, 
on approuvait sa conduite bar- 
inonieuse ; ijuand il se trouvait 
encore dans les profondeurs, il 
repandait son parfam. 

Le palais qui a plusieurs 
fois huit pieds d’elevation — il 
en trouva le inur qu’il longea. 

La bonne odeur (de sa re- 
nominee) etait iinpetneuse 
comme le vent I'eclat (de sa 
gloire) s’elevait aussi haut que 
les nuages. 

II etait semblable a I’oie 
sauvage s'avancant pas a pas, 
dont les idumes servent d’orne- 
ment ; — il bondissait comme le 
dragon, il voltigeait comme le 
phenix. 

Dcqiloyant son essor jusqu’au 
dela des vapeurs aeriennes — il 
s’appretait a etre re^u comme 
un hote par le souverain. 

Avec les clochettes qui re- 
sonnent et avee la porte vio- 
lette, il lavait les cordons de 
son bonnet dans la riviere 
Tsang-lang. 

Les gens du peuple venaient 
a lui ainsi que des fils (qui 
viennent a leur pere) — comme 
s’ils eussent en des entraves, 
comme s’ils eussent en un 
licou, ils se tournaient ensemble 
vers lui. 

On lui obeissait a la ronde 


Dans ton enfanee et lorsque 
tu ens la coiflure virile, on 
louait ta bonte ; — on chantait 
tes louanges la Cour et dans 
les campagnes. 

Dans Tombre tu etais ad- 
mirablement conciliant, (et) tes 
qiialites profondes repandait an 
loin leur parlum. 

(Bien que) ta maison n’eiit 
que quelques toises et qu’on put 
en suivre (facilement) les murs, 

Le parfum (de tes vertus) 
suivait la course rapide du 
vent ; et ta gloire montait 
jusqu’aux nuages. 

Cygne gonfiant pen ii peu 
tes ailes, dragon s’elevant, 
phenix s’envolant : 


tu t’elevas dans ton vol 
iusqn’an sommet de I’empyree, 
pour y etre recu comme un 
bote par le prince. 

Tu sonnas ii la porte du 
palais violet (du prince) et tu 
trempas ta coiffure dans le 
vaste Hot (qui Tentoure). 

Les gens du peuple venaient 
il toi comme des fils, dans leur 
attachement, ils se tournaient 
vers toi. 


Ils suivaient partout ta 
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comme font du elievaux dont 
les pieds sont lies, — comment 
anrait-on jm lui echapper ? 

Jouissant par beredite d'uiie 
haute situation et dc grandes 
capacites, — il demeura done 
dans son propre pays. 

Ses decisions et ses actes 
eurent uno exacte perfection — 
sa sagesso monta ju=;ijo’aux 
vetemonts jaunes. 

II aurait du conserver (une 
longevite aussi durable que) les 
montagnes du sud (pii no 
diminuent ni ne s’effondrent. 

Mais, il ne jouit pas de 
longues unnees de vie ; — (il 
iiiourut) au moment ou il com- 
meneait (a verser) son dernier 
panier de terro. 

Comment pourrions-nous ne 
pas nous lamenter — de ce qn’a 
ete aneanti notre (concitoyen) 
homme droit et excellent. 

Bien qu’ayant constamment 
en lui des qualites saiiites, son 
ombre et sa destinee ne diuvrent 
pas longteinps. 

Pour tout etre qui n’est pas 
en metal ou en pierre — e'est 
une regie constante qu’il y ait 
ralternance de Tepanouisse- 
ment et du dessechement. 

Soit dans le monde souterrain 
soit dans la voiite azuree — ^il 
pourrait donner la main a Yen 
(Houei) et a Tehang (Kan). 

L’homme parfait n’a pas de 
caracteristiques individuelles ; 
— il est comme les poissons qui 
dans le grand fleuve et dans le 
JBAS. 1910. 


monture, comment auraient-ils 
pu te quitter ? 

Tu occupas toute une suite 
de situations, puis, tu residas 
dans ton prop)re pays. 

Tu voulus la gloire de la 
contree, ta conduite t’eleva 
jusqu'a la (recompense de) 
I’babit jaime. 

Il aurait fallu que tu fusses 
comme les moiits sacres du 
Slid qui ne s'cffritent, ni ne 
s’effondrent. 

Mais tu ne jouis que de pen 
d’annees ; en un cercueil, de 
bonne houre, on te mena (au 
toiubeau). 

Comment ne nous lamen- 
tenons-nous pas ! Tu nous 
comblais de tes bontes ! 

Tu es retourne a ta sainte 
forme ; ta vie mortelle n'a pas 
etc longue. 

Bien que tu ne fusses ni de 
metal ni de pierre, ta vie dure 
toujours. 

Dans les enfers et dans les 
cieux, tu tiens a la main la 
feuille de Yen {wang). 

(Aussi) il arrive que les gens 
n'ont plus souci de toi, que le 
pays tout entier t’oublie. 


70 
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lac n’ont aucun souei les iins 
des autres. 

Mais dans la sokauiite in- 
finie (du temple funoraire) — 
respectiieux et haimonieux sons 
les aides distingues. 

Pai'Ce gue coustammeiit,nous 
fumes accoutuines (a vi\-re avce 
le defiint) — notre emotion et 
notre affliction sont tres vives. 

Qiiand Ldi-t.s'oii;/ fut niort — 
sa belle reiiomiiiee resta inani- 
feste an loin. 

C’est pourguoi, nous avons 
grave cet eloge funebre — ixnir 
eon.server le (souvenir d'un 
homme comparable a celui 
que celebre I'ode) Kan-t\inij. 

Helas ! (lue cela est triste. 

Erige en la quatrieme annee 
ta-lieng (405), le rang do I'annee 
etant yi-sscn, dans la premiere 
decade du quatrieme mois. 


Mais comme ta m.ajeste ne 
cesso pas, respoctneusement nous 
nous reunissons pour te gloritier 
tons ensemble. 

Perpetuellcment, toute notre 
vie, nous exprimorons ensemble 
notre doiileur. 

Comme iio.s families n'auront 
pas de fill, ton noble nom. 
longtemps respleiidira. 

Au&si, nous gravons ton 
oraison funebre pour que tout 
le peuple conserve ton doux 
souvenir. 

Helas ! geiiiissons ! 

Erige dans la quatrieme 
annee dfc Tiihciif/: ranneeetunt 
dans (le .signe cycliqiiei i/i-aeii, 
dans la premiere decade du 
quatrieme mois. 


Suiveiifc le.s .signatures precedees des titros de fonction.s 
des treize personnages (jui out .signe. M. Cliavannes ne 
les a pas traduites. Xons en donneruiis la traduction 
plus soin. 

Le texte chinois dit inorceau dont il s'agit, se compose 
comme toutes le.s inscriptions t'uneraires de ce genre de 
deux parties : dans la premiere, les redacteurs narrent eii 
prose la vie du defuut, ainsi qu'on I'a vu ; la seconde est 
I'oraison funebre en vers, destinee sans doute, a etre 
chantee dans les sacrifices solennel.s otfert a Fame du niort 
regrette. 

L’oraison funebre ci-de,ssus est en vers de liuit pieds, 
avec cesure an quatrieme, et la rime en an[/ est la meme 
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pour tons les vers. Gette repetition constante de la meme 
^ rime facilite coiisiderableinent la lecture et soulage la 
^ ineinoire de.s recitaiits. 

/ Xou.s aurions voulu, pour eviter de donner ce travail 

trop de loiivueur, lie reproduiro quc le.s partie.s du texte 
dont la traduction par M. Chavanne.s nou.s 2^‘^i‘‘ds.sait 
critiquable. inais notre travail ditterant jiour aiiisi dire 
a toutes les jiropo^^itions de celui de I'lionorable jirofesscur, 
nous avoiis ete oblige de reprendre le texte tout eiitier, 

^ plirase par phrase et vers par ver.s. 

I 

TITRE DU TOMBEAU 

Ik m ^ m mm ± s M ^ m 

Tomhf il II jirejf t ih’-'i u. fiov.vcrni.'ur dc Kiormnij. 
(jenerul dc I'lineirn {fifiv ih>) Trluninn-i^i , (.soa.-’ hs) Tsabi. 

Sous la dynastie des T.sin, les regions frontiei’es etaient 
rt'.o’ies par des iVinctionnaires, i]ni avaient line double 
, (jualite : ils etaient. cuimne nous le voyons ici, prefets- 

■* q'ouverneurs ; eu taut (jue youverneurs. ils reo-is.saicnt 

I'enseinble de la jiretecture, leur assistant les secondant, 
le.s suppleaut aiiisi que nou.s le verrons jilus loin : en taut 
(jue prefet des liarbaros, ils s'occupaient specialement des 
aborig'enes. 

Void CO que dit Jh/ TnuaiinUnn a cc sujet : — 

ft § u mm ^ ^ u? i® fiti Iff fill m ® M 

mm ic ^'H t m r 

Depui.s les W' l et les Tain, les g-ouverneurs emmenaient 
* beaueouj) de geiieraux en lais.sion. dans les arrondi.^scnients 

et dans les iiretVctures. ils nominaient des fonctiounaires 
subordonnes ; le fonctionnaire d'arrondisseinent regissait 
le petiple, le fonctionnaire de ju-efecturo regissait les 
Barbares.^ 

D'autre part, jjf ^ signitie litteralement Scujneur de 
la prefecture, ^ Erainent Controlev.r ce dernier 

' * ® K'iuen 62 , p. 18 v«. 
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terme a evolue, il clesigne aujourd'hui les prefets ; la regie 
de position vent qu’on tradnite le mot Tsoiiun au genitif. 
Ce mot n’est done pas, comme le croit M. Chavannes, le 
nom de famille du personnage. 

D’apres la stele elle-meme, le defunt devait etre un jeune 
lolo de famille noble dont les chinois avaient fait un 
prefet, ce n’etaient pas, en etfet, ses merites personnels qui 
avant vingt-trois ans avaient pu lui permettro d'acquerir 
une telle situation. 

A signaler dans la copie de la stele une legero erreur 
materielle : le copiste a ecrit au lieu de Ce 

copiste, vraisemblablemcnt chinois, a du etre guide par 
la sonorite seule du mot en transcrivaut le texto de la 
stele ; au point de vue du sens, I’erreur n’a pas de portee. 

TEXTE DE LA STELE 

^ ^ ^ ^ n m m A \iio 

Ce seigneur s’aj)pelait cle sou nom noble Pa.otze, de son 
nom personnel Paotze, il etuit de Tonglo en Kienning. 

seigneur a aujourd’hui le .sens de monsieur, de 
gentlemo.n. Nous voyons ici quo co personnage n’avait 
qu’un seul nom Paotze, ce qui nous prouve qu’il n’etait pas 
chinois d'origine. Traduire le mot g par honorable defunt 
e’est en forcer le sens. 

^ ‘P m ^ ^ m M M 

(Ce) seigneur, jeune, avail recu des qualltes na.turelles 
Cminentes ; adulte, il manm des affaires iniportantes et 
del icates. 

|g signifie : tenir en main fermement, dirlger] le 
complement de ce verbe est ^ , qui signitie au propre : 
remuer ses niemhres, s’agiter et au figure: se donner 
heaucoup de nial ; en tant que substantif verbal il exprime 
le concept des agitations, des affaires; il ne signitie 
nullement : regie de conduite. 

haul, important ; ^ petit, cache, delicat. 
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3i ® ii^ ^ g ^ 

L’e'tendue de sa 'penetration, la re.^pect<djilite de sa 
purcte-inorale , man If e-da lent de lui - meme la celeste 
essence. 

Nous avouons ne pas covnjjrenclre en fraiicais ce que veut 
dire riioiiorable professeur lorsqn'il traduit il etoit vaste : 
(|u’est-ce que e'est qu’uii honniie vaste ? 

??l'c l?o ^ fr 

Probe ct parfaliement calme, sa morale ainsi que ses 
acte-'i etaient svhliines. 

Le deuxieiue cai‘actei-e est ecrit ditiereniineut sur la stele 
et sur la copie ; sur la premiere, il y a sur la seconde, 
}^] ; je crois (jue e’est le eopiste qui a raison centre le 
redactour de la stele ; mais n'aurait-on pas du avertir le 
lecteur qu'il moditiait le texte I 

Les deux premiers caracteres forment un mot compose 
(|ui exprime I’idee de purete, do probite, il n y a point la de 
coinparatif. 

Le quatrieme exprime I’idee de calme. la troisieine celle 
d'excellence par image. G’est evidemment en detonrner 
et forcer le sens que de les rendre avcc une nettete 
sernhlahle et cede de Vorchidee. marque ici la regie 
de conduite, la loi morale en opposition grammaticale 
avec les actes soumis a cette loi ; e’est pourquoi nous 
devons considerer ^ comme une preposition copulative 
et non pas comme le verbe reunir. 

m ^ fi-- 5^ w If t: 

Par sa vertio sans melaiaje, Barhares et Chinois 
recenaient d riinmanite'. 

1^ rctourner a, recenir d ; 'jil la. rertn dliwmanite, une 
des cinq vertxts cardinales qui consiste a trailer autrui comme 
on voudrait etre traite soi-meme. Conferez la composition 
de ce caractere A larnime, “ douhlef Tel, I’erreur provient 

Wieger, Lecons (tymoloijique.', p. SS. Hokienfou, 1900. 
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d’une confusion entre le sens propre de caractere et son 
sens fio'ure. 

Le texte exprirae cette idee fort simple, a savoir (jue 
les qualites de cet administrateur eurent pour etfet de 
ramener riiarinoiiie entre les deux elements de la 
population. 

it ^ n g?, 

Le neuvi'tme del etait rempli du bruit de sou. Horn. 

Litt. etait cluiute Pg ; ce verbe ehiiiois ne peut pas 
s’exprimer au passif en fran(;ais. 

M. Cha\-annes rend cette phrase par la traduction 
singuliere (La c'ujofjne quA eric dand le neuvieinc ctamj. 
le celebrait dans con pai/c nafal hoiurre d n n aoui. 

II y a ici une suite d’erreurs C|ui se multiplient les unes 
par les autre.s et sur losquelles il faiit nous arreter. 
^ Icao signifie : la haute region du ciel oil so forme 
progressivement la lumiere,^ d’oii I'idee de hauteur, 
d’elevation qu’exprime sa phonetiqiie. j[^ ^ eipiivant 
^ ^ ^ ncuddne del, rcrnpi/rd ; et aussi la plus 
haute region de ratmosphere. 

Mais, comrae il n’est nulleinent question de cigogne, 
le traducteur la suppose sous entendue ; et il cite a I’appui 
de son interpretation les caracteres suivants extraits du 
Che liking : mm *• La grue crie dans le neuvieine 

ciel ; e’est a dire dans I'espace, et, apres Couvreur, il la 
traduit La cigogne crie dune le 'neudenic etang (cent 
a dire I’etang qiii ect au centre du mare’eage).- 

Les deux derniers terme.s, ^ ^ le bruit du nom = la 
renommee, sont I’objet d’une note as.sez longue du traducteur 
qui y voit I’equi valent de 'g nom et district et qui “ donno 
done a entendre que le pays natal de Trouan Pao-tze 

^ Wieger, Lo-ons it ijmologiques, p. 189. 

- Cf. Couvreur, Diet, chinois-j'mnrais, p. 303. Le P. Couvreur avail 
traduit ‘ ‘ La grue crie dans les neuf marecages ”. C'est sans doute la 
ce qui a induit en erreur M. Chavannes. 
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avail ete (ou tout au inoins meritait d'etre) honore d'un 
nom particulier a cause des vertus de ce personnage d 

Or, il no uous parait avoir lii rieii de si complique. Ig 
est pris ici pour sa phoneticjue seule qui s'ecrit quelquefois 
Pl^ et coinme suljstitut du caraetere qui signitie ; ton, 
ecJto ; ils soiit (pielquefoi.s equivalents, c'est ce que fait 
remaripier d'ailleur.s Couvreurd Miinjliia ikj est done 
I'equi valent du mot vulgaire mingclifrinj, bruit du nom, 
renoiumee . 

m a a IK H a 

Lcs ittiiil’nt diin^ sva do otenre. 

La transcription porte tpiuov au lieu do ^ comme 
sur la stele. Cett(‘ erreiir n'a pa.s d'ailleurs einpecbe 
M. Cliavaiiues dt.‘ traduire /as do so/c mi roidmn 

selou son usage qui consisto a ne pas teiiir compte des 
metapliores doiit uiie langue orientale coimne le Cliinois 
fait un empliji contiiutel. 

^lii t ^ M m ffj ' m m 

11 I'otii'oit so pi'u i‘ ot I'c ( /• : la cour tt 

hx puvt iCido'ix rliii'iitii K'ut -scs louo.nt/fs. 

tiivr. retlnr e-t ivndu par 31. Cliavaiines, par Alotx 
qii d n'nvint pto-t encore. 

La traduction mot a mot doiine : Edlrunt Vepingle 
de tete, d aitcndnit le char. L'cpirtglr dc tete est vrai- 
seiublablement mise ici par metonymic pour colrrure. ^ 
nttendre a egalemeiit au tigure le sens de : rcrrlr, car celui 
qui en sert un autre se tient a ses cutes et attend ses ordres. 
Xous vorrons plus loin pourquoi il faut traduire: hki par 
■se.s chefr. 

5f eii opposition avee ^ signitie egalement: partievUer 
comme oppose a oipciel. C’est dans ce sens que I’a rendu 
31. dain.son, dans .sa traduction du litre du IS if * que 
M. Chavanues cite pourtant plusieurs fois dans son travail. 


^ Jounail asiatiquf. precite, p. IS. 


2 Diet.. IX 120. 
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M ± m. +0 m ■ 

II fut chef clu hureaib cles Archives dc hi prefecture, 
chef du personnel, assistant de prefet. 

^ est un litre applicable a cles fonctionnaires 
differents en dignite laais qui out des fonctions analogues 
soil a la cour, soit clans les prefectures ou clans les sous 
prefectures. Au surplus, void ce que dit iRi Tuuannlinn 
a ce sujet. 

^ ^ m. m f>j m 

mnm m ^ ^1 

Le Tchoupoii enreejistrnit tonfes le.-< affaires du trihuiud, 
il redigeait les rainutes des docfiments qpiciels ; son 
statut datait des Han ; il y cn efd dans les generations 
postirieiires, jusqm sous les Soiiei. 

Le Tcheutcliong s’uccup>e des afaires adminisiratives ; 
il regit en chef les brevets de tons les fonctionnaires. 

Ma Touannlinn ajoute que cette fonctiou date egalement 
de la dynastie des Han. 

m M u ^ ^ - A. m M ^ yf] m m M 

L’agent .suivant les atlaires (eu cpialite de) Piekia, 
suivait le prefet cjuand il parcourait sa circon.scriptioii 
administrative ; il inontait dans uii autre char, pour s’en 
retourner, c'est pourcpioi on I’appelait Pickia (autre char).'^ 

^ ^ 'd'o ^ i: 

Proniu Sleoutsai, il fut gouverneur de cette propre 
prefecture. 

Le titre de sieoutsai (talent exquis), c^ui se donne 
aujourd’liui aux bacheliers, existait done eu ce temps la. 


^ Wenn him tongkao, liv. Ixii, p. 19 v^. 
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® a ® ifjii n 0ro 

Pacifiqupmmii, il (jouverna le ppiiple, et tov.tp^ cha-^es 
furent cn urclrc. 

Le premier caractero exprime I’idee de douceur habile, 
de paix, le second siguilie : nianitr, <juuvc rner d ime main 
couple cuiirme eu cu rud'^ant ; quant a la deuxieiiie phrase 
traduite toUf^ tires firrent a leur place natu relic, 
I'erreur porte sur le mot !f|| chose. <|ui si^’uitie aussi : tire 
anime, mais cela eu d'autres cas ; litteralement : tviites 
chases uhtinrent d'etre eu place. D'ailleurs, est-ce qu'uii 
magistrat a le pouvoir de duminer la nature ? 

^ ^ - -Y 3. m 

Eri son cinijt-troisieme prudemps et o.utomnc. une 
maladie d la eha.mhre jit mourlr le nunjisfrat. 

M. Chavauues traduit Lui jit pcrdrc ses Junctions. 

Jll, cpii represente graphiquement un chieii puussant des 
hurlenients, signitie : fnndrailles mart, \ci j'aire muurir. 

Comment so peut-il quo le sens memo du contexto n'ait 
pas einpeche rhoiiorable prot'es.seur de commettre cette 
erreur ? 

■^1 ^ ^ A ■§■ 

Xid qiii ne (jemit sa duuleiir ; tons midtiplierent leurs 
inclinations de corps. 

C’est surtout la dcuxieme proposition qui est fautive. 
Chaque hoinrne centujde sa pcrsonuc u'a guere de sens. 
M. Chavannes, pour expliquer cette singuliere traduction, 
cite Moliere dans La prtncesse d Elrire. Xotre grand 
comique n’a evidemment rien a voir ici. 

La langue chinoise a uii caractere inlinitif, on doit done 
traduire an pluriel A ,■ e)n le doit d autant plus que ce mot 
est antithetiiiue du .singidier de la proposition precedente. 
■g cent est mis pour hcaucoup. et pour multiplier, e’est 
line hyperbole, tigure tres usitee eu chinois, et classique, 
en ce (|ui concerne ce caractere. 
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il symbolise graphiquement le corps humain courbe 
comme un arc, et siguifie, des lors : incline prosterne. 

M ii Wi M m m 

Notre emotion ayant ete completnnent r/vniifestee, nous 
lions sommes unis pour yraver V o raison fiinebre. 

Le 3® et le 4' caractere constituent un verbe complcxe 
modificateur : symbolisant I’acte qui atteint son but 

comine la fleche, la cible, c’est pourquoi nous traduisous 
ayant ete eompileternent rnani/esfee. 

Ii ^ m ^ M 

(piour) hien exalter de noire chef la fin, jjour gue xa, 
perpjetnelle yloire ne wnV pn.s interrompue. 

^ chef est le qualiticatif (pie Ton donne encore 
aujourd’hui aux priifets. 

C’est la gloiro du personnago quo los redactcurs de la 
stele veulent conserver et proclainer et non pas seuleiueut 
sa lin. M. Chavannes ne s’est pas apeipu (pi’il leur fait 
dire quelciue chose de bien bizarre, a savoir qu'ils veulent 
mettre eternelleinent en lumierc la. pierte des fonetinns du 
defLut, sans fine jamais die sod retrauchee de la memoire 
des ho'iHViifis. 

it if 0 

Les tcrrnes sont uinsi. 

01 m Hi m m m -yc. 

Eminence qui u rendu V esprit, iminensife d'oli descend 
la lumiere. 

Dans le chinois litthraire, comme dans toutes les 
langues orientales, la nuitaphoro est tres usit(:'‘e. Nous 
sommes ici en presence d’une de cos figures do rlidtorique, 
hpitlietes placdes devant le sujet par empliase ; I’immensite 
dont il eat ici (question, de meme que I’Eminence, sont le 
defunt lui-meme dont une ame est dans le ciel ou I’espace 
ethere, taiidis que I’autre est dans la terre, c ost pour cela 
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qu'il peut descendre de la premiere des rayons eclairant les 
homines, les descendants et les amis vivauts du defmit. 
M. Cliavannes a confondii le sens propre avec le sens 
metapliorique, et c'est la ce (pii lui a fait dire cjue la 
vastc efciahij- dr la. mm' fa it drsa'iidi'c xon eclat ; probable- 
ment, croit-il, dans les profondeurs oceaiii(piesd 

m a m m is 

0 majeylHfai.i\ majed llelUl, ■'‘Caj ilciLi' mcu’qms, tou 
eclafa.ntc I'liiammec ■'^iinne commc lc.'< jncvi’ev iJiU'<icidet<. 

La traduction ([Ue nous doimons des deux derniers 
tenues force le sens, car ils constituent une onomatopee 
intraduisible. 

(jue sa repetition nous fait mettre au vocatif, est 
une expression rituelle qui s'applique a I'anie des defunts 
dans les temples aiicetraux, les tablettes se divisaiit en : 
^5’) iTatjc>~la ii.j\ et en : IIB, h'-i ijlai'ic ux. 

I'] M t- yk Hfi 5^,9 M 

Enfanf. adadfc, im loua.lt fa honfe, on chantalt 
luUa. mjcs a. la cull I' cf ija^i-i: li’S Ci.lmpaijiii-A. 

Le premier caractere : falble exj>riinc, medaplioriipie- 
ment, I'idee d'enfant : de meme (jUe le second; la. coiffure 
virile, caracterise hadulte. 

ttm m ?iio IS m ^ 

Dana ruinbi’C, tii efam tout d fait conclllant, la pro- 
fondcur dc tcs qualllev: repanda It {iiu loin) sort parjum. 

A cause des mots ^ ^ ilaiiK I ornhre, da ns la retrade, 
31. Chavaune.s voit la. la remini.scence d'une phrase du 
Y-Kiiiu- ; “ La o-rue criant dans la solitude tandis que ses 
petits lui repondent. II n’y a visiblement ici aucune 
reminiscence de cette sorte. 

' M. Chavaiines ajouto en note, p. 19: “Ce debut ampoule donne a 
entendre que I'apparition dans le monde d un liomme tel que Trouan 
Paotzf' ne put &e produire que grace u des influences divines emanees de 
la montagne et de la mer.'"' 
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lieu, qualites. Ce sens de qiudite est celui de la 
conversation courante actuelle : firm, de honnes, de 

mauvaises qualite-i, se dit tons les jours. 

Le texte dit claireinent que les qualites du pensonnage 
etaient profondes comine un abime et qu'il eu coulait 
du part'um. 


® ^ M m m a- is 

Ta hidi-^on u'amit que quelqiies toixes ; on poiira.it 
ifaeile rnent) suiriv ece inurx} 

Les redacteurs e.xpriinent I’idee tres simple, suite des 
precedentes, a savoir que le det'unt, inodeste, n'liabitait 
qu’uue petite demeure ; artitice litteraire usite en toutes les 
poesies pour faire ressortir les merites du personnage 
celebre. 

M. Chayannes nous dit qu’ “■ il y a certainement ici une 
allusion a un passage du Louen yu or, ce passage parle 
de toute autre chose et ne .s’applique pas au sujet, il a trait 
a la hauteur des murs exterieurs qui empechent de voir 
I’interieur des edifices. 

Il y a ici a signaler une difierence entre la stele et la 
copie; la stMe porte ^ quelqnes, quclqiie peu\ et la copie 
^ pluiienix, nomhrexix. 

Il n'est pas possible de traduire : il en trouvn le inur 
qu'il lonqen, sans violer les lois grammaticales, car 
est le potentiel du verbe ^ siiivre. 


mm mm. m M m 

L<l parfuin {de tes vertus) suirait la course rapide 
du vent, (et) ta <jloire moutait jiisqu’aux nuuges (avec 
les nuages s’elevuit). 

m, eclcdcment ra.pide, d'oii, rapid ite. A noter qu’on ne 
pent dire, en francais, qu’uue odeur est impetueuse. 


est ici mis pour rntsure de huit piedf. 


- p. 20, n. 3. 
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m it m m. bi m e m 

Cygne, pim a pf‘U, avec p>luinc!<, preimni une ap- 
purence cereraonielle ; dragon selevant, phenlx denrolant. 

Nous reiiiontrons encore ici im vers du meine genre 
que la premier de cette oraison funebre, une serie 
d’epithetes nietaphoricpies jdace devaut le sujet qui ici 
est sous-entendu : tu. 








Tu t'rnvolas vern I'einpyrtr pour elre ivcu ptar le 
prince. 


Ici, M. Chavannes a. coinme dans presque toutes les 
parties de sa traduction, eonfondu le sens propre avec 
lo sens metaphorique ; c'est ainsi qii'il rend cela par ; 
Dejdoyaut son essor jusquate deld. des rapcurs aeriennes. 


PSj « ^ S3 il m it m 

Tu sonnas a la porfe du palai-'^ violet, et tu ti'cmjKis tes 
houqgnttes dans le vaste Hot. 

Les auteurs veulent dire, en ce langage image, que le 
personnage se presenta an palais du souveraiu, et qu’il 
se prosterna devant le fosse qui I’entoure et le defend, 
aujourd’hui a Pekin, la residence iuiperiale s appelle la 
“ ville violette 

Dans une premiere note, M. Chavannes explique ainsi 
sa traduction : “ Le sens est done que, lorsque le defunt 
fut arrive a la situation elevee que caracterisent les 
sonnettes tixees aux mors des clievaux et la porte violette 
du palais, il resta cependant integre 1 ” 

Dans une deuxiemc note, comportant une citation tiree 
de Mengtzeu, IV, a. 8, et qui ne so rapporte pas au sujet, 
M. Chavannes ajoute — “ Ici, la chanson de I’enfant me 
parait etre rappelee pour donner a entendre que le defunt 
savait rester pur et integre. Comme on le voit, I’auteur 
de I’inscription prend de grandes libertes avec les allusions 
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litteraires et il detourne souvent les citations qu'il fait du 
sens qu'elles avaiont dans i'oricrinal." 

Nous voyons ici I’lionorable prufesseur iinputer aiix 
Chinois, tout en les inorie-enant do leur i;,niorance, les 
erreurs rpi'i! commet lui-nieiiie. Malheiii-eusenient, ce 
procede lui est liabituel. 


a ^ m jt i? 

fj/’nx du pt-uph' fd nih' rar nf ri-nu ic /d fni}: duns 

d'lir uttucJi^nvid, cnse inblu ils sc tou I’limnnt ( lu’i's tut). 

Les cinquienie et sixieiue caraeteres de ce vers sio-uitient : 
attaches, au propre et au tivurib C'est ce quo M. Cliavannes 
rend par: Comnic s'ds eusscnt cn des cnfrurcs. eornmc sUs 
eusseid cu un licou: deux propositions entieres pour un 
seul mot ! 

M iS M ^ ^ M 

A la rondc, ils sv.ivo tent ton clwval entrace. comment 
aura.ient-ils pu te qv/dter ! 

Cette expression cheval entrace designe, par extension 
de sens, les clievaux que Ton dresse k marclier I'amble atin 
qu’ils soieiit plus doux d’allure pour le cavalier. De la 
I'expression ^ courrole idbiehant les pieds d' un 

ehcval que I'ou dresse d I'linihled 

^ mm 

Til occupas line suceession de j^iosfes, pniis tu, resldas 
dans ton propre pays. 

Litt. Tu sieyeas nne succession de talents, expression 
metaphorique que M. Chavannes rend par: Juuir jiar 
heredde d li ne ha ute sitiudion et de yra tides capavdes. 


■±: 


Tu voulus la tjloire de la cuntree de IV, fa conduite 
t'elera jusqud lludjlt jaune. 

La deuxieme caractere sert a designer une ville antique 
du Honan, dont il ne peut-etre que.stion ici, peut-etre faut 
^ Debesse, Petit diet, ck.fr., p. 275, Changhai, 1901. 
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il prendre ce mot pour sa phonetique seulement, et dans 
ce cas on devrait traduire dc hi cuntne purtlcuHerc, ce 
qiii serait bieii eii liarmonie avec le vers precedent. 

Quant a I'lnditt j<tunf, ne serait-ce pas quebjue cho.se 
d'analog'ut.' a la distinction accordee aujourd'hui pour les 
services sii^nales ' 

t ft ^ ^ lig 

II iniriiif fulhi ipi’- ill cumiiu Irs mont^ siierds du 

■^nd qiit pi'divij^x: dx If sc ni tiicnt , ni He s effuiidreut. 

^ ^ Z ^ — M. Ui fa 

Tu ne jdiii'i ijHc dc pen ddnnees, cn un conre, tin 
ciimrneneeiiirnf. an tc menu. 

IM. Chavannes a traduit la deuxieine partie de ce vers : 
H mdiirnf nn inmncid oh d tditiincnpid u. vct'sije son 
dern ier pan 'icr de fi rre. 

Coinine il n'y a nianit'estcment rien dans le toxte qui 
puisse justifier Cette traduction sineuliere, riionorable 
ju’ot’esseur s'etlbrce d’expliquer son intei’pretation par uue 
reference — L<i rnetopdidre djt dernier ptinier de terre qni 
miinque an meaificule cst iiree dn ehapitre Ln ngud dn 

C](dH-]:i ii(/} 

Eu fait, il n'j' a ni metaphore, ni panier, ni allusion au 
Clion-l'ing ; il n'y a qu'une confusion du traducteur entre 
le caractere g can re. cercueil. et ^panier et une inecon- 
iiaissance complete du sens des mots de ce vers. compli(|uee 
<rune ^■iolatiun des rej^les de la syntaxe. 

4a 151 7 ^ rl K 

Coiurnent ne nous larnenterions-nous pas! Tu. nous 
ptenet rais dc tes hontes. 

M. Chavannes traduit la derniere partie de ce vers : de 
ce qua. etc nneanti noire coiiriioyen, liorniae bon ct 
excellent. 

signitie : /.rnbiher, jienetrer cuinnie lean fecondante. 

1 p. 21. 
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Le traducteur a du confondre ce caractere avec qui 
signifie : aneantir: mais ce terme eut-il tde employe, qii’il 
ne faudrait pas encore traduire comme I’a fait ^1. Chavannes, 
car il n est nulleinent question de concitoyen. 

es retourni a ta S'tinte uppareno’, fa vifdhle vie 
ne flit /^ros longue. 

m si^nifie incontestablement : 7'efourner, 'rermiir : le 
deuxieine caractere : fou nous parait pris, comme il 

arrive souvent, pour sa valeur phonetique, seuleinent, et con- 
sequemment, pour foU., qui signitie egalement rctuurner, 
formant ainsi un verbe compose. Le caractere signifiant 
ideographiquement : haguette de. fconbour, n’a pas d’emploi 
ici. Ce sont ces deux caracteres quo M. Chavannes a 
rendu — nous no .savons pourquoi — par: Bte^i qu'aynid 
ceai-duminent cn lui, rien dans le texte n’ayant aucun 
rapport avec cette signification. 

^ de.signe le mainficn, Vapparence exterieure, la forme 
d’une persoime. 

Lo sens est evidemment que le defunt e.st retournf 
reveriii, a sa forme spirituelle invisible, sous laquelle on 
lui offrira les sacrifices. Cela rcsulte egalement de la 
deuxieme partie du vers. 

onihre, 7'eflet, vi-sihle comme I’ombre d’un corps qui 
n’est rien par elle-nieine. Lift. Ta vie d'omhir, qui exprime, 
et la fragilite de I’existence, et le caractere fugitif de la 
vie liumaine, laquelle e.st bien plutot une apparence qu’une 
realite. 

Bien que tu ne sens 7ii meta.l 7ii pieeme, ta vie pos.skle 
la dii7'ee. 

^ ^ expi’ession compo.see qui, selon le precede mental 
chinois, exprime, par le rapprochement des deux contraires, 
I’idee abstraite ; le premier caractere exprime lepanouisse- 
ment, la poussee de la vie ; le second, son declin, sa mort, 
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les deux s’appliquent, au sens propre, a la vegetation, et 
c'est pour cela que M. Chavannes a traduit repanouisse- 
ment et le des-'--evJiement ; la reunion des deux elements 
opposes exprirne I'idee de la vie. 

(Dans) les mystei'ieux enfers, sous la voide azuree, tu 
tiens a la main la. feuille de Yen. 

On pourrait a la rigueur admettre I’interpretation de 
l avant-dernier caractere que donne M. Chavannes ; il y voit 
le disciple de Confucius ^ [dJ, niais I’interpretation du 
dernier caractere me parait bien hasardee. 

yen me parait etre mis pour H] U ye7i U'ang, le 
Pluton chinois devant lequel comparais.sent les morts avec, 
a la main, la feuille oil sont inserits leurs peches ; ces 
permutations de signes ideographiquos sous la memo 
phonetique sont frequentes. 

$ A ®£ g. a 40 

II arrive que les gens so7it sa7i$ pens^er (a toi ) ; le pays 
entier ouhlie (toi). 

La traduction de I honorablo professeur merite ici d'etre 
examinee avec attention parce qu’elle nous permet de 
coinprendre les precedes qui le font aboutir a des inter- 
pretations si singulieres. C est bien au moins I'epithete 
de singuliere que merite la traduction de ces liuit caracteres 
qui resulte a leur faire dire L'honiine parfait 7ia pas de 
caracteri.stiqnes individuelles, il est co77ime les 
qui dans le grand jlcuve et dans le lac n’ont aucun souci 
les uns des autres ! 

rg arriver a, arrirer que, qiumt d, a aussi, en certains 
cas et devant un adjectif, le sons superlatif, et c’est la ce 
qui a induit le traducteur en erreur. 

A ho7nme est ici au pluriel, en raison meme du contexte 
et de la nature infinitive de la langue qui veut que toutes 
les fois que le singulier n’est pas expressement exprime on 
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eii inf ere le pluriel. L'honorable professeiir ne se preoccupc 
jamais cle cette reyle, pourtaiit esseiitielle ; ainsi qu'on le 
voit clans toutes ses traductions. 

Quant a par Ici jiicl les bouddliistes pcuvent exprimer 
1 absence tie caractLb-i.s(jUes iudi\iduelles. ils signibent ici 
litteralement ; a’n/vnb- /x/s (Jr prn^rr pnnr (pubpC un. et 
il n est pas besoin d'aller clierclier nn autre sens. 

Quant a I'erreur snr la .seconde partie du vers, elle 
provient principalement de la confusion entre le sens 
raetaphori(|ue et le sens propre des di'ux caracteres 
confusion ordinaire a IM. C'havannes. 

lH /oc est, en etlct. line metapliore courante (pii 

exprime I'idee de pays : dans tons les styles et jusi|ue dans 
le parlor vulgaire. Ainsi on dit ^ ^ ou ^ ii^Jj pour 

designer cpielqu'un cpii a vu beaucoup de paj's.^ 

En langue parlee, une fa<;on de designer un vagabond, 
est memo do dire jl 'T<'l>'<><iiiijl:iit7iijlLouf!. Celui 
cjui decompo.serait ce mot on r(.‘lui qui ar j/i‘ectpltr dan'< 
Jr jinive et hf lac, ferait une traduction comme celle ijue 
nous critifpions, mais il serait excu.sable. 

Quel a etc le procede par lequel M. Cliavannes a fait 
intervenir ici les poi.ssons insoucieux dont il nous parle 
et auxquels les redactenrs de Cette stele navaient 
guere pense ^ 

C'est au moyeii de la citation dun te.xte, lui-ineme 
incorrectement traduit. citation inspiree sans doute par 
I’idee de ce lac et do ce deuve Cjui doivent contenir. 
comme il est naturel, de.s poissons. 

Ce texte est le suivant ; 

^ ii 'i-Q ^ I® 5^5 ta i’ni bi iu 

in ^a .-S tc il. 

Yoici la traduction Cjui en est donnee ; “■ Cjuand les 
sources se desseclient les poi.s.sons restent ensemble sur 
la terre ferme ; plutut que de se cracher de I humidite 
I’un sur I’autre et plutot que de se mouiller Tun Tautro 
* Cf. le Diet, de Couvreur, p. 347. 
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cle lour vase, ne serait-il pas preferable qu’ils n'eussent 
I aucuii suuci les mis les aiitres dans le grand fleuve on 
> le lac ' " 

Or, void ce (jue je lis : Les sources etant dessechees 
les puissons ont ete ensemble places snr la terre ferine, 
ils se cracheiit nuituellenient de I'liuinidite, ils s'humectent 
de leur salive •^, ne vaudrait-il pas mienx rpi'ils eus.sent 
ete oublies ensemble dans les deuves et les lacs ? ” Le 
texte cliinois exprime Ires bien le respect de la vie sous 
toutes les formes ipii animait 'Tchnuonr/tzeu. I'auteur. 
L erreur provieiit id de ce que le traducteur ii'a pas 
distingue les deux usages du earactere 4P employe quatre 
fois, deux fois dans chaque sens. 

Cost ainsi sur une citation mal traduito quo la traduction 
est basee, et nous voyons quo, conmio presque toujours, 
Cette citation n'a aucun autre rapport avec le texte, que 
(juelque.s mots s(,‘nil.ilables qui s'y trouvont, sont employes 
dans un autre sens. Ce sont justement ce.s references 
continuelles qui doiinent aux ceuvres de M. Chavannes 
une apparenco de si gram.le erudition, elles sont pour 
lui une occasion d'erreur de plus. 

f/b T> e- M m m 40 

Qiuiut a til iniijr-'<te. (Ih' nc cc.s.se pus: nii-i' Vc'neratiun 
nuiLS reuii fooiis puni' fii te ijUtnliunt etiv i nsi''yiibli\ 

On peut egaleineiit traduire anc dilii/encc UuUs nous 
n n Ik-'Ioux puur fii 'ii’e nppuruitre ton irniiijs'. cette phrase 
est amphibologique. designe les tablettes des defunts 
qui sont au cute gauche de la tablette centrale de I'ancetre 
fundateur de la famille, dans son temple. 

M. Chavanne.s a rendu ce vers par Mo. is duns la 
solennite infinlc du trinple fundrurn/ rcsprctueux et 

liormonleux send les aides distinijiies Et ced est 

* ‘ ? . .... 

accompagne d'une citation faite et traduite, comme la 

precedente deja critiquee. 
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Perpetuellemerd, uniqiiement, tuute notre vie, nous 
serons emus, nous gemirons. 

Dans ce vers le copiste qui a fait la transcription 
s’est tronipe deux fois inateriellement. Le deuxienie 
caractere est ecrit sur I’estanipage : untquemeiii, 
seulement, et sur la copie lien, attache. 

Le cinquieiiic caractere est ecrit ^ emouvuir sur 
I’estainpage et ensemble sur la copie. 

Le sixieme caractere de I’estampage '[^ emoiivoir, exciter 
qui se construit avec le precedent a ete oublie. 

Comme les phonetiques des caraeteres substitues, sauf 
un, sont les inemes que cedes des caraeteres reels, cela semblo 
denoter que cette copie a ete faite j^ar quel(]u'indigene 
negligent que M. Chavannes a eu le tort de ne pa.s bien 
controler. 

w ^ mm 

,N'os families naxiront pas de Jin, ton noble nom 
longtemps resplendira. 

Le copiste s’est encore tronipe ici ; au caractere 
tchang, respdendir, rnanifester, il a substitue le caractere 
tchang, ouvrir, s’etendre. Cela n’a d’ailleurs j)as 
empeche M. Chavannes de traduire comme s il n’y avait 
pas eu cette substitution; il a traduit : maitifeder. 

Sa traduction e.st d'ailleurs curieuse ; Quand Lin-tsong 
fut rnort, sa belle renornmee resta raanifeste auloin; le 
tout accompagiie de I'inevitable reference. 

Le traducteur a fait intervenir ici ce personnage (jui 
apparait soudain dans le texte .sans aucune raison parce qu il 
s’est trouve en presence de I’expression litteraire qui est 
a I’occasion un signe elegant du pluriel ; il signitie, en etibt, 
bosquet, grand -nombre, collection. ^ designe, au propre, 
les ancetres et, au figure, les families. Cela se trouve dan.s 
tous les dictionnaires. non avoir est ici la negation 
de qui lui est verbe et signifie : finir. Ce dernier 
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caractere s emploie orclinairement comme sigiie de ponctua- 
tion inarquant la lin d un jugement ; mais, dans un genre 
de poesie comme celui de cetto oraison funebre, on ne fait 
guere usage de ou mots vides. 

mm m mm ^ t ^ 

Au^si, nous grorons cr-tfp or<t[son funehrs. pour qup 
tout Ic pcuplr con^errr- ton doux souvenir. 

Litt. La douce saveur de sovbier, le fruit de celui-ci 
conservant la saveur persistante de la prune, sort ainsi 
d’iinage. 

Helas ! ijemlssons ! 

$ D3 ^ ^ ^ CL 13 ± "p] jf 

Erige cn la premiere decade du quati'ieine rnois de 
Vannee yi-seu, la. qua.triernc {du regne) Tah.eng. 

Viennent ensuite le.s signatures des fonctionnaire.s qui 
ont erige cette stele, precedees de leurs qualites respectives. 
31. Cliavannes ne les a pas traduites. Les void dans leur 
ordre. 

m 

Le chef des bureaux Tangpan. 

Le copiste a ecrit le dernier caractere : Nous lisons 

autreinent ; la partie inferieure ainsi que cedes de droite 
sont bien certainement cede que nous indiquons ; il pent 
y avoir doute poui .fy. Comme il s'agit d’un nom propre 
ceci est de peu d'importance. 

Le greffer: MongtcJienn. 

C’est la traduction litterale, mais je n'ai pas pu 
identifier sa fonction sous les Tsin en cliercliant dans 
Ma Touannlirin. 
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H W ® ^ 

Le chef adjoint du peraonnel, Tcheniipoiio. 

Ce fonctionnaire porta cliverses qualifications ; apres les 
Tsin, son tit re fut change.^ 

^ M M 

et T'ijiiijtclii'c^ cln-fs de-'i Joivcs niol ita O'cs.- 

W ^ iS 

# ^ m 1 

Tcheymim et Yanejhieii, econom<‘f<, tresariere." 

# Pi ^ 

« f£ f 1] I, 

Lifting et Lieoukien, adjui ntv* 

# ^ 

# ^ € SI 

Jeniicheng et Ma.oli, agents. 

*1' s m m 

Ya'iigli, agent inftrieur. 

M H I o 

Wang, ma.Ure de ceremonies. 


Ma Touannlinn, liv. Ixii, p. 12 r«. 

” Id., liv. Ixi. p. 6 v". 

^ X'ayant pas pu les identifier je traduis litteralement. 

■* Cette qualite d'adjoiiits est afFerente a divers grade® ou fonctions. 
Cf. Ma Touannlinn, liv. Ixii, p. 20 r". 
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THE ASTADASA-BHEDAS, OE THE EIGHTEEN POINTS 
OF DOCTEINAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
TENGALAIS (SOUTHERNERS) AND THE VADAGALAIS 
(NORTHERNERS) OF THE VISISTADVAITA VAISNAVA 
SCHOOL, SOUTH INDIA 

B\ A. COVIXDACARYA, M.R.A.S. 

LOn p. uGG uiitc! reference Wiis made to the two kalds or 
>chool^ of the YisistaJvaita Vaisiiavas — the Teu.^alai and the 
Vadajiali. The points of difference in their doctiiuos are of 
considerable importance for the study of religion in India, and 
I have much pleasure in forwarding to the Ro> al Asiatic Society 
the enclosed communication from SwamI Govindacarya, himself 
a follower of the Tehgali belief. It may be noted that while 
each school has numerous adherents in Southern India, the 
great majority of Vaisnavas of Northern India trace their 
spiritual descent from Ram.lnanda, and profe.ss doctrines akin to 
those of the Midagalai. — G. A. G.i 

.S. = Soutli .School. 

N. = North .School. 

1. Grace of God (Prasada). 

X. Say that Grace i.s to be earned or bonglit ; i.e. co- 
operative ". 

S. ,Say that Grace comes freely. God's grace is sovereignly 
free and, therefore, lias no price ; i.e. “ irresi.stible ”. 

2. Grades of Bliss in IMoksa. 

X. Say that there are no grades. 

S. Say that some variation exists, but it is neither 
quantitative nor qualitative. The variation or 
difference arises in virtue of different dutic.s assigned 
to diff'ereiit iluktas (i.e. freed, liberated, or salvated 
souls). 

3. iror/rs (Karma) and Gnosis (Jhana). 

X’. Isay that these do not constitute direct means to 
attain God ; but are ancillary to Bhakti. Bhakti, 
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therefore, constitutes the direct means to 3l6ksa 
( = God-attainment). 

S. Say that any of these so-called distinct means may 
lead to Moksa ; for in each case the mental attitude 
of the person is the chief determinant. It is the 
conversion of the heart that is chiefly aimed at. 

4. Xature of Sri (or LaL'-ml). 

X. Say that Sri has essential pervasion (Svarupa-Vj-apti ) 
also, as Xarayana ; i.e. pervasion by essence. 

S. Say that Sri has attrihutire pervasion (Guna-Vjmpti) 
and corporeal pervasion (Vigraha- V 3 ’apti), but not 
the essential pervasion (Svariipa-Vj-apti). The 
Motherhood ditfer-s from Fatherhood and differs 
again from Sonhood. Son is the Soul, who has 
attrihutire pervasion onlj'. ilother is Sri (or the 
passive female principle of the kosmos), who has 
attributive plus corporeal pervasions. Father is 
Narayana (or the active male principle of the 
kosmos), who has essential plus attributive plus 
corporeal pervasions. Tliis pervasive character is 
what differentiates the three Principles from each 
other, viz. Soul, Sri, and Nariij'ana, 

5. SVi’s Powers. 

N. Say that Sri has the power to grant Moksa — a power 
which she shares equally with Narayana. 

5. Say that Narayana alone pos.se.sses this power ; and 

that Sri performs the function of the Paraclete, 
i.e. Mediatrix in this magmini ojnis. 

6. Definition of Yatsaljm or God’s Love (or parental 

afi'ection) to Jlis creatures. 

N. Say that by the expression God’s love for soul ” it 
is meant that the love is blind to its (soul’s) taints 
or faults.^ 


i.e. Ddsd-’darsiti-am. 
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,S. Say that by it is meant that the love is not merely 

Wind, but is so overpowering as to evince a relish 

/ for the so-called taiiitd 

/ 

7. Definition of Daya or Compns.^inn. 

X. Say that compassion is that feeling (or emotion) in 
the heart which begets the irish to relieve the pain 
of the pained.- 

vS. Say that it is that feeling in the heart which, on 
seeing pain, is it.self as painful as the pain of the 
pained. It is the feeling which cannot simply 
bear to see tlie pain of otliers, but is itself painful 
or pain-feeling.^ 

8. Prapatti, or Rvsiejnnfion to God. 

X. Say that Prapatti or Resignation is also a soul- 
initiated act, like Love to God (Bhakti), leading 
to Mok.sa. Resignation thus is one among the 

* several ways leading to God. 

S. Say that Resignation is not one among the ways, but 
t/ic Way or the Means, the adoption of which 
specifically characterize.s those high souls who have 
sought that way, to the exclusion of others. This 
attitude of entire capitulation or .surrender to God 
differentiates such souls from others, so that they 
are not to be classed with others, i.e. others who.se 
hearts are still attached to the other waj’s, and 
’ have, therefore, not arrived at the ripe condition 

of implicit attachment to the way of Resignation. 
This Wav is God Himself, whereas the other Ways 
are Ways of God. Prapatti is called a • Way " for 
convenience {ujMCarutah ). 

i.e. Do^a-Jtliogyntram. 

♦ I - i.e. Para-duJil'ha-inrdcik/ryl. 

’ i.e. Fara-duhkha-dnhkhifra, [Cf. Par-^ital. ‘-(lurch Mitleid wi^^end.” 

—(4. A. G.] 
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9. TT/to should resold to Prapatti ? 

X. Say that only those who are incapable of walking in 
the other paths resort to this path of Prapatti or 
Resignation. It is sheer helples.sness that drives 
the soul to seek shelter in Resignation. 

S. Say that the way of Resignation is for all, he they 
capable or incapable. Resignation is the sine qw 
non of every penitent soul. Without this chief 
feature other (jualiticatious are futile. With it 
other (jualitications, because they qualify, derogate 
from the greatness of Resignation. Resignation 
jjcr se is all-powerful. Qualifying it is to weaken 
it and detract from its dignity. 

10. Conditions of this Resignation. {Vide Bhagavad- 
Gita, xviii, GO.) 

X. Say that the conditions may be stated thus : “ If 

you, souls, are incapaUc of following the other 
ways ordained in the Sastras, give them tip and 
come to Me.” 

S. Say otherwise — “ If you, souls, are capable of walking 
in the other ways, then try your might. If your 
capability alone will elevate you to Me, well, try ; 
but if you are at once keenly alive to your weak- 
ness, i.e. imbecility and ignorance to compass that 
end by your own strength, then why not lean at 
once on what is Strong and Wise, i.e. God, Myself ' 
The former attitude is that of self-assert i cejiess [ the 
latter, self-ahundoiiment. The former attitude is 
measuring one’s own strength ; the latter, giving 
it up for God’s strength. The former attitude is 
one of self-enqjhasis : the \niier, self -rtnouncemend. 
The former attitude is self-glorlfirntlon or self- 
aggremdisement ; the latter, self-ahasement or self- 
nbnegation. The former attitude is one of self- 
perpetuation ; the latter, geZ/-e^hceme?R. The former 
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attitude is one of self-cowhiisiiuj ; the latter, self- 
rurefii'inij. Si-If-tiifhilf/rncc the one, .se/r’-wo, in tier 
the other. In tine, ■^flf-jirojcct ion by sidf-will is 
the one. whereas fur Gods Wisdom 

(omniscience) is the otlier : xrjf-xt ri ikjOl in the one 
case, God s omnipotence in the other.^ 

11. Bo (ju<iHfie<ifion>< of fin- otlo-r qiuiJify Prapatti i 

X. Say. Yes. 

S. Sav. Xo ; (jn the otlier hand, they di.s(puilify. For the 
only (jualitication that is ivijuired is for the soul 
to absolutely coonize its intimate relationship with 
God.- That relatii.inship is the one which conies of 
Ser\iency { se-fo f ro ) on the part of the soul, and 
Sovereienty or Paramouncy (sc-'-fVrn) on the part 
of God. "I am 'Tltin>'. not Mine" is the cry of 
the Prapanna. The distinct vision by the soul 
of its o^\ 11 helplessnes.s. in its relation to the only 
helpfulness of God, is tile eaih' helji : the only pass- 
port to success ; the only way leading to the open 
portals of Heaven ; and. therefore, liable to be 
vilified by other (jualifications which the .soul may 
put forward as its own self-earned quantum or 
modicum for salvation. 

12. Meaninij of Woi-I.s to tin- Ke^iqned (Prapanna). 

X. Sav that the acts done by the Resigned soul conduce 
to evoke God'.s pleasure ; and should, therefore, be 
performed to seek that end. 

S. Say it i.s presumptuous to think that the souls acts 
ouo'ht necessarily to please God. They may or may 

O t, X V 

not. It is not for tlie soul to jndgt* or predetermine 

^ The object of tliis constant effort to negate oneself is to break the 
shell of the soufs hardened material past, and destroy tlie consequenb 
mainspring of egoism [aliamhCira). 

- fse- sitavya-sanibandliat an-idam-prathamad api | 

Raksisyaty anukulan naO>) iti ya sudplhfi matih 

{Laksmi-tnntra, xvii, 70.) 
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the eftects from causes set afoot hy itself. Per- 
formance of Works hy the Resigned has not this 
sense, but the .sense tluxt hy their means an example 
may he set to those whose waj" to salvation is yet 
begun — steep and uphill — that they may so be led 
up. Philanthropy is the motive of Works, not 
currying the favour of the Godhead. To imagine 
thus a purchase or barter with God savours of 
audacity indeed in the Soul. 

13. Wlint are fJte limbs (aiiga) of Prapatti (i.r. necessary 
2 >reliminaries to it) ? 

N. Say that the sixfold preparations necessarily precede 
Prapatti, viz. tho.se mentioned in tlie verse — 

(l) “ Anukulyasya samkalpah, (2) jaatikulyasya varjanam I 
(3) Raksisyati ’ti visvaso, (4) goptrtva-varanam tathfi I 
(o) Atma-niksepa, (6) -kfirpanye, saclvidha saranfi-’gatih 1 1 ” * 

S. Say that solid, steadfast, stable Prapatti stands in no 
need of any prelude. It is se the main act 
which spontaneously engenders, on the other hand, 
the so-called preliminary signs. E.g. the pounding 
of paddy is the act ; perspiration and other signs 
follow it as a matter of course. Amihulya, etc., 
are thus not postulates but corollaries. The 
offspring is mistaken for the parent. It is a 
posterior effect, not an anterior caiese. 

14. Penalty for a Prapanna- 2 :)eccant. 

N. Say that if a Prapanna, subsequent to the act of 
Prapatti, stumbles, or slips into error, or relapses 
into his old ways, the atonement consists in 

' Lalcsml-t antra, xvii, 56, 57, et seq. 

(1) Harmony with God and all His creation. 

(2) Riddance of the reverse of (1). 

(3) Implicit faith in God’s providence. 

(4) Supplicatory temper. 

(5) Self not for self, but oblated to God. 

(6) Humility (or destitution of means). 
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repeating that act again, and as often again as one 
may so slip. 

S. Say, Not so. Prapatti is the act once for all of freely 
surrendering oneself into God’s hand.s. ^Yhen that 
act is done, it is done once for all. Tliis first act 
contains all the potentiality for salvation ; and 
therefore can never be cancelled by a moral fall 
again or subsequent act of folly. If it be said that 
there is and must be a reparation for every 
defilement, we say that that reparation or atone- 
ment consists in bringing vividh’ to one s mind the 
saving virtue of his first efficacious act of surrender, 
Prapatti. This vivid recollection contrite is re- 
pentance enough, and thus the first act of Prapatti 
remains intact and unabrogated, the mental remorse- 
ful recollection adequately satisfying all expiatory 
demand. The first stout act of surrender remains 
pure and unrepealed, and never on any account 
rendered nugatory by any subsequent peccancy. 
The defiled soul is cleansed by a pathetic appeal 
to its former pledge of faith and trust in God, 
i.e. Prapatti. ‘-Atone for faults, then go to God,"’ 
X. say. ■' Go to God and faults get atoned,” S. say.^ 

15. Does Prapatti mm or huy grace I 

X. Say, y es. As in the Path of Works (read Karma- 
Mimaiiisa) works leave insensible residua, technicallj' 
called Apurva, so in the path of knowledge (read 
Brahma -Mimariisa) Prapatti answers to Apurva ; 
and as Apurva produces material fruit, Prapatti 
produces iloksa fruit or spiritual fruit." 

S. Say that to interpret Prapatti as a means or efibrt 

' Savs Vedautacrirya himself, who is ulentified with the North School — 
“ AjTianad athava jnanful aparadhe.su satsv api j 
Prava'Cittaih ksamasvf;' "ti prarthanai 'kai 'va kevalam |! ” 

(Panca-ratra-Rah.yl.) 

- This is humorously called markata-kiwra-nyaya. 
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put forth by the soul to compel Gods orace is 
tantamount to not knowiim the very nature of 
Prapatti. Prapatti as uuder.stf)od by you. viz. a.s 
compelling’ ^racc. is not Prapatti at all ; for. so 
interpreted, it i^- not explained as unconditional 
surrender or as undoubtino- resie-uation. Xay, it 
thus constitutes a barter, or a hucksterino- with 
God. Prapatti is tliat whicli completely resigns, 
and leaves Him the IMastcr of the situation. 
Prapatti as understood I»y you may be called 
Svagata-.Svikara or acceptance by Ihjd initiated by 
your asking ; as understood by us. it is Paragata- 
S\ikara, or acceptance by God of His own free 
will and choice, unasked, uucompelled.^ Apfirva 
is no other to us than this Grace.- 

IG. CoMe and Prapanna, hou' rda.ted ! 

X. Sat' tliat a Prapanna, but wlio i.s of an inferior caste, 
is deserving of only so much respect a.s may be 
displayed by the tongue. 

S. Sat’ that no .such limitations can be tolerated. A Pra- 
panna must be regarded completely as a Prapanna, 
irre.spective of caste, creeel, or colour. Xo iue(|uality 
begat by caste or other such formalities and con- 
ventions ought to separate the godly from the 
godh'. 

17. T/(c Xature of GndX Perva-rinn. 

X. Say that inasmuch as the .soul is subtile {anu), it 
cannot be permeated by God, as then (i.e. when it 
is permeable) it can no more be suldile [aijn), but 
pertains to the category of the gross ' (i.e. pervaded. 
vijCipija). So God’s permeating power is limited by 
the subtile soul. 

m ' humorously called marjahi-k'fiora-nyaya. 

® “ '^wa'-’purvaiii hi bbavati sa eva Parame-lvarah " (B rhad-Brahriia- 

Samhit(7,''i, 7. Iti). 
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S. Say, Xot so. God'.s permeating power passes onr 
power of conception. He is most subtile, aye, more 
4 .subtile than the mo.st subtile. So He can inter- 

penetrate even the .soul. His power of pervasion. 
piirl-'MiiiCi pya-crtii as it is designated, is like that 
of genera and species co-iuliering in every group 
and individual con.stituting such genera and species ; 
like that of class pervading every integer of that 
class : like number pormeatiug the figures 1, 2, d, 
and alphabet pervading A, B, C, and so forth. 

18. Kaivalya(/so/(d(o/i')-i\[oksa (or SouI-siyJit or Soul- 
nctuaJ tzo.tioii : or the Stofr of Atomic-uh.iof uesr). 

X. .Say that this state is temporary. 

S. .Say it is per(.‘iinial. The soul wished for it. strove 
for it. and got it. What it got is eternal, by its own 
making. Where, tlicn, is e.Ktrication from this 
state i Being a ^plrifiod state, return to material 
planes is cut oft. Being a .soH/-state, rising to 
Hi vine -planes or God-state is shut ott‘. 

ADDITIONAL POINTS 
1. Gu.in. Gold or Go<l? 

X. .Say that G<>d is gain to tlie .Soul. 

•S. ,Say that the .Soul is gain to Gixl. 

2. DeHnitio/t. of Vyapti or Prcrraec. 

X. .Sav that Vyapti is exteiiNion conterminous with the 
ten (juarters of space : in other words Vyapti is 
a spatial relation. 

.S. .Say that it is not merely this, but by the inscrutable 
power of Providence the Presence is not only 
external but internal, and in ways and modes un- 
thinkable by man. 
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3. Astaksari-Mantra (or Eigld-Syllahled Holy Prayer). 

N. Say that when tliis is taught to others than Brahrnanas, 

the Prana va must be omitted ; and that without the 
Pranava, the remainder of the mantra is capable of 
being split into eight syllables, justifying its name. 

S. Say, to say so is artificial and torturing of the text, 
for without all its paids retained intact, no mantra 
can possess any efficacy. So, then, to be efficacious, 
this mantra is intended to be taught in its pristine 
purity and entirely to all, irrespective of caste, 
creed, and colour. 

4. The poioer of Free (Nitya) and Freed (Mukta) Souls. 

N. Say that the Free and the Freed Souls have no power 
to create, or, for example, make a kosmos. 

S. Say that there are no such restrictions. Any Xitya 
or any Mukta is capable of doing anything by 
virtue of God’s commands. 

5. Location of Kaivalya. 

N. Say that Kaivalya is situate in a corner of the 
Material Univer.se. 

S. Say that Kaivalya, se, by hypothesis, i.e. by 
endeavour, is a trans-material (metaphysical, so to 
say) state. Hence it must be located in some corner 
of the Spiritiud Universe. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON KHURASAN 


By Maiop. P. ]NL SYKES, C'.M.rp. His Biitannic Majesty’s Consul- 
(■eneral, and Agent ot the (government of India in Khurasan 

Jp^IGHT years ago I liad the honour of reading a paj^er 
liefore the Koval Asiatic Societv termed Historical 

V*. ,/ «/ 

A’otes on South-East Persia In 1905 I was appointed 
to Kliurasan, and the foll(_)wing notes are the result of 
various tours. Hj’ thanks arc due to Khun Bahadur 
Ahmad Din. Attache to Hi.s Britannic Ilaje.sty's Con.sulate- 
General, for checking the various inscriptions, and. moi’e 
especially, for enabling me to give the first clear and 
accurate account of the famous Heshed Shrine, 

Before dealing with the various centres of intere.st. 
I would venture to point out that I am referring to 
Khurasan in its modern and restricted sense and not to 
the old province, which consisted of all the countries that 
owned Hoslein rule from the But to the frontiers of India. 
Later, at the peiiod when most of the inscriptions collected 
hv me were written, Khurasan, although reduced in extent, 
included Central Asia up to the Oxus, whereas to-day two 
of its more famous cities, Ilerv and Herat, are no longer 
within its border.s, and the “ Ea.stern Land ” is now 
bounded by the Hari Rud, known in its lower reaches 
'<■ as the Tajand. Even so, however, Khurasan is a province 
of vast extent, and contains historical remains of great 
interest. 

TUS 

The origin of Tus is undoubtedly prehistorical, and, 
according to Professor Browue,i it is the LYva of the 

• -f 1 ,4 Liitracy HiUory of Ptrda, vol. i, p. S.'S. I would take this 
opportunity to acknowledge my iudebteducss to Professor Bro\\ne's 
great M'ork. 


JRAS. 1910. 
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Yenclidad, the eighth of the sixteen lands created by 
Ahura Mazda. This great antiquity i.s corroborated by 
Persian legend as given in the >S7/<.7// A\lma, where we 
read that the founder of the citv of Tus was the general 
bearing that name, who served under Kay Khusraw, 
a semi-legendaiy sovereign of the Kayani dynasty. We 
are on tinner ground when we come to the famous journey 
of Alexander the Great. During the course of it he 
travelled to Parthia and “ thence to the confines of Areia 
and to Susia, a city in that Province I have dealt 
with this cjue.stioii elsewhere,- and here it .suffices to state 
that, in my opinion, it is most probable that the Susia 
of Arrian is Tus. It is, of course, unwise to trust too 
much to legend, but tlie valley of the Kasliaf Rud is, by 
nature, one of the best watered and consequently one of 
the most fertile districts of Khurhsan ; it is therefore 
certain that, from early days, it was a centre of importance, 
as, in addition to its fertility, it possesses considerable 
nodality. But, when we come to the question of whether 
the actual ruins termed Tus to-day are those of the mo.st 
ancient city in the valley, it is difficult to reply in the 
afErmative. And, again, there is the question whether 
Tus was the name of a district or only of a city, and, so 
far as I can learn, it has been used for both at various 
periods of history. I have discussed the question as to 
ancient sites with many people in Khurasan, and the 
result of my iu(juiries tends to prove that a ruin now 
termed Shahr-i-Band, or the “ City of the Dam ”, but 
originally known as Kahkha, situated 10 miles north-west 
of Meshed and about 4 miles to the south-east of Tus, 
is generally considered to be the most ancient site in the 
valley. It lies on the right bank of the Kashaf Rud and 
about a mile from it, and as there are the remains of an 
ancient dam on this river, about 2 miles above Tus, it i.s 

' Chinnock's <)/■ bk. iii, chap. X-icv. 

“ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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probable tliat this prchistorical city was supplied with 
irrig-ation water through its agency. To-day the walls of 
11- - • ihahr-i-Band have relapsed into their original mud. 
and resemble banks more than anything else : but the 
extent enclosed is considerable, and undoubtedly there was 
an important town on this site and one of which the 
walls were built many centuries anterior to those of Tus. 
Close to it is the marsh known as Ulang-i-Kahkha, 

inning past the present village of Kahkha. which thus 
preserves the ancient name. 

Here, then, the ipiestion must rest, and we come to Tus 
in Muhammadan times. In the fourth (tenth) century, 
according to Le Strange. •' Tus tvas the second city of the 
Xaysabur (Xishapur) cpiarter of Khurasan, and consisted 
of the twin towns of At-Tabaran and Xukan. In the 
oi'd (Dth) century, according to Yakubi, Xukan was the 
greater of tlie two halves of Tus ; but, in the following 
century, Tfibarau had outgrown it, and was the larger 
city, down to the time of Yakut, when Tus was ruined 
by the Mongol hordes.” ' The tirst question is the 
identification of Tribaraii and Xulcfin. The former is, in 
my opinion, undoubtedly what is now known as Tus. In 
proof of this I would refer to an extract from the ClmJtdr 
^[|(q^tIn, translated by Professor Browne and described 
ly him as •' the most ancient and important of our 
extraneous sources of information In the extract 
under reference. Xizami of Samarkand states that 
Mahmud of Ghazni sent his long-deferred gift to Firdawsi, 
whose story is given below, to Tabaran, but that the poet 
died before it reached him. Xow it has never been 
disputed that Firdaw.si was buried at what is now known 
1 . Tus, and conse(juently Tus of to-day would appear to 
’ ave been Thbaran. 

‘ TliP Laiirli of thf Eriitirv VnJifihntr, Ly (tuy le Strange, pp. 388 tf 

qq. There is no single work to wliiuh I o%ve more than to this. 

- Browne, op. cit.. vol. ii. pp. 132 «./ mqq. 
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The site of Xukan — or Xoghan, as it is generally termed 
to-day — is an extensive area to the east of Meshed, 
stretching from near the walls of the modern city to the >* 
villages of Husaynabad and ^Mihrabad. I have examined 
its Cemetery, which was enormous and is littered with 
stone sarcophagi, some of which are exquisitely chiselled 
with inscrijjtions in Kutic and Suls characters. Several 
inscriptions were deciphered with dates ranging from 
A.H. 760 (IdoO) to A.H. 1099 (1688). Owing to the 
manner in which Per.sian cemeteries are neglected, tomb- 
stones of an earlii.-r date woukl hardly be extant or 
decipherable. Two tine stone baths were unearthed some 
ten years ago and removed to Meshed. Altogether the 
ruins give the impression that Xukan was, at its zenith, 
no mean city. The gate nearest to it, and also the (|uarter 
of Meshed adjacent to that gate, are known as Xoghan. 

There is, I believe, no doubt on this point and, this being 
so, the argument in favour of Tus of to-dav beiii"’ 
Tabaran is materially strengthened. I have dwelt some- 
what fully on this point, as it does not appear to have 
been clearly brought out by previous writers! many of 
whom implied, if they did not actually state, that the 
twin cities touched one another, whereas they were some 
16 miles apart and on opposite banks of the river. 

It is, however, as having been the home of Firdawsi 
that Tus is especially famous. According to the Chd.lnjr 
MaqCila, the great ejiic poet was a landowner of Bfizli in 
the Thbaran district of Tus.- To-day there is no village 
bearing this name in the district, but some 15 miles to 
the north of Meshed lies the village of Faz. This village 
in ancient documents appeared as Pazh, V-’ , but under the 
Arabs as Baz. To-day it is termed Paz, and it is 

* Browne, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 13,S, n. 1 ; and article of Barbier de 
ileynard, which is referred to therein. Also Guv le Straiwe, oit cit., ,1 
pp. 3SS-90. 

- Browne, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 132 ti itqq. 
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reasonable to suppose that this undoubtedly ancient 
village, situated close to tlie defiles which lead to Kalat-i- 
Xadiri, was the home of Persia's great poetd To resume, 
the poet completed the Shah Xarna, after a (piarter of 
a century of work, in A.ii. 400 (1009). and repaired with 
it to the court of Mahmud of Ghazni, where his epic 
pleased the Great Con<iueror, who was disposed to treat 
Firdawsi with liberality. Intrigues, however, resulted in 
a beggarly sum being actually [)aid. and this the infuriated 
2 ioet divided between a bath-man and a sherbet-seller ! 
However, knowing Mahmud's severity, he fled, and after 
hiding at Herat until the hue and cry lunl ceased he 
returned to Tus. His home was not. howew-r. a safe 
refuge, so he betook himself to Tabaristan. where, in the 
forests and swamps which ciu'er the country between the 
south-east corner of the Caspian and the Elburz 'Range, 
a scion of the house of Sasan held sway. Here Firdawsi 
was most kindly received, and here he apparently lived 
for some yeai's. Ultimately, however, he returned home, 
and died at a great age. Meanwhile Firdawsi's friend, 
the IMinister of Dlahmud. had been weirking on his behalf, 
and the monarch, repenting of his hn'iner lack of liberality, 
sent (10.000 (Jiuars worth of indigo on the royal camels 
with his apologies to the poet. "■ But," to quote again 
from the Chahar Ma.qala, ‘'even as the camels entered 
the liudbiir Gate, the corpse of Firdawsi was borne forth 
fi'om the Gate of llazfin." The later and popular legend 
is that the camels, laden with gifts, met the funeral 
procession. 

It now remains to identify the Rudbar and Eazan 
Gates, and for some time the nomenclature of the former 
puzzled me. The gate referred to was undoubtedly the 
one by which travellers would approach the city from the 
direction of (dhazni. but to-day there is no Rudbar in this 
direction nearer than the banks of the Helmand. and 

^ Yakut gives lioth name'* of Baz and Faz. 
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this district is clearly out of court. Repeated inquiries, 
however, have shown tliat the nortliern portion of tlie 
hill district between Tus and Xishapur, known to-day as 
Kupayaii, was in Firdawsi's age termed Rudbar after tlie 
then important village of Bar, wliich lies some 4 miles t(j 
the east of Jagliark.'^ Tlie question of tlie Razlin, or more 
correctly Rizan, Gate presents no difficulty, as tliere is 
still the village of tliat name situated some 9 miles nortli- 
ea.st of Tus and 4 miles nortli-nortli-west of Paz. Tliese 
identifications are, I would urge, of some interest. To 
conclude tins brief account, tlie daugliter of Firdawsi 
refused to accept the monarcli’.s largess, and .spent it, 
according to popular belief, on a cara\-anserai, a dam, and 
the bridge which spans the Kashaf Rud, 

To return to the history of Tus, which was in earlier 
times the seat of a Xestorian bishop, it would appear to 
have been remarkable for its men of learning, notably its 
astronomers : but, like Herat and Xishapur, it drank to 
the dregs the bitterness of the Mongol cataclvsm. In 
A,H. ()16 (1219) it was captured by the forces of Chengiz, 
and during the following century and a half it was 
ravaged incessantly. The final blow was dealt by iMinin 
Shah, son of Tamerlane, in a,h. 791 (13S9), who turned 
the city into a desert. The remnant which escaped 
from the wholesale massacre settled round the shrine, 
and Meshed from that date became the chief city of 
Khurasriu. 

I will now give some account of Tus as it appears 
to-day. Approaching it from Meshed, the large village 
of Khosh Matti, which was noted by Fraser - and which 

^ Rudbar and also Bar are, I have '^ince discovered, both referred to 
by Yakut, who mention*:, that Abu Ah Hu^ayn bin Muhammad, who 
died in a.h. 403 (10l2i, was a native of Rudbar. This is the exact 
period we are referring to. In RJOS I visited Bar and found that it was 
a large village, with an ancient fort, situated on a river -which joins tlie 
Jaghark River near Gulistan. 

“ A Journey into Kliora^^an^ pp. 517 et 
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was founded by Mahdi or Melidi/ the father of Harun-al- 
Eashid, is passed about half-way. Tlieii comes the ancient 
site of Kahklia referred to above, and the track descends 
to the brick bridge spanning the Kashaf Eud and called 
by Firdawsi's name. Crossing it, the walls are distant 
about a hundred yards. They are constructed of huge 
sun-dried bricks, and, although much weathered, they still 
rise to a height of some 30 feet. Bastions are frequent, 
but the city was not partieularh’ strong, nor indeed was 
it of great size, a reference to the plan proving that its 
circumference was only 4'. miles. Upon passing through 
what was undoubtedly the Rudbrir Gate, the first object 
which attracts attention is a ruined shrine, known by the 
various names of Gauhad or '■ Dome Muzni' or ” Shrine ”, 
and Kiisr or “ Castle ". Inside all i.s desolation, and there 
is nothing to pnn'e in whose honour it was erected. On 
tlie east side, in some plaster-work, " The world is but 
an hour’’ is repeated, but nothing else. Two dilapidated 
tombstones, obviously- brought from outside, show by their 
inscriptions that they covered the remains of a certain 
Mahvash Khanum and of a Soji/al respectively. Fraser - 
gives a legend and also mentions the ruins of a minaret 
close by. Leaving this unidentitied dome, a track to the 
north leads to the ancient ArL- or “ Fort ", which is 
apparently situated on an artiticial mound. It consists 
of an outer and an inner portion, the latter being oblong 
and measuring tio by 4.5 yards. To the south-east of the 
fort are two ruins of buildings, known as Filkliwnu or 
“ Elephants' Stables probably without any sufficient 
reason. 

I have left the question of Firdaw.si's tomb to the last, 
and before expressing a definite opinion it is necessary to 
refer again to our authorities. The writer of the Chaltdr 
Maqdla states as follows : “ Now at that time there was 

^ The word is a coiruption for Ka~r-i-ilahdi or "The Tower of Alehdi". 

- Op. cit., p. 5IS. 
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ill Tabaran a preaclier, whose fanaticism was such that 
he declared that he would not sutler Firdawsi's body to 
be buried in the IMusulinan Cemetery liecause ho was 
a Eatidi (sc. a Shia) . . . Now outside the ^ate (sc. of 
Kizan) there was a garden belonging to Firdawsi. and 
there they buried him and there he lies to this day. And 
I visited his tomb in the year A.U. .510 (1110).'^ This 
statement, which is coi-roborated by Hamd- Allah Mustawti 
and other later writers, proves without doubt that the 
great epic poet of Persia was buried outside the walls of 
Tabainn ; but his tomb is shown to admirers inside, and 
duly appears on my plan. Not until my third visit did 
I elicit the truth. It appears that a generation ago 
a worthy Governor wished to build a dome over the 
mortal remains of the poet, and made inipiiries as to the 
exact site. Nothing was known on the subject, Imt to 
remedy this a Say y id had a dream which indicated the 
site, and on this somewhat flimsy authority the dome was 
commenced ; but the Governor was dismissed, and nothing 
more was done ! Outside the Rizan Gate there are no 
signs of a tomb, and here, then, the question must rest, 
until archteological researches can be made, which may 
perhaps bring to light the actual resting-place of the 
great poet. 


KH^YAJA RABI 

The shrine of Khwaja Rabi' occupies a charming site 
2 miles to the north of Meshed, on the southern edge 
of the valley of the Kashaf Rud, ju.st before it dips down 
to that muddy stream. Apjiroaching it from the Sacred 
City, a tank is first passed, shaded by a tine Turkestan 
elm. It was built by Umm Kulsum Khfinum. sister of 
the then Governor, in A.U. 1083 (1G72), as the inscription 
proves, which I’uns as follows : — 


^ Bro^\ne, op. cit., vol. ii, p. l.SS. 
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Thi' ti'aii^latiiiii i-' — 

In the fiM i)i' Sulayin.iiil thi* Shah iil' nohle hou^i' 
like tlic sun, sat uii l!ic iliroin.' ul' lli^xhiMss ami Honour 
and ( dory. 

■■ The sistm- of Miiv.a Huluinnuad Tfilib.- Umni Kulsuiii 
lAlianuni. from Imr lawful intint-y. in (tlm sln'iiii' of) 
Kliwaja Rahi' bin Ivhusayin, in .sinerrity and for a yood 
dis'd aymiiist thi’ D.iy wln.m inonoy i.s of no avail,' Ruilt 
till* tank like HtMven, a tank full of the water of Life, 

■■ llirza .Sadr-ud-Diii was the builder of thi.s beautiful 
biiililiuL^: he Hnished it faultless aud perfect, 

■■ Whtui Srdih from his ancient wisdom demanded the 
d.ate of this choice buildinij. at once, from the Unseen 
a .speaker made reply: 'Curse \e/ad. drink the lawful 
water.’ ' 

Xote A. Bv // Cc/oyo this works out at A.il. lOSo (1G72). 

Note B. Aiiha lluhammad .Sadik, who was in charge of 
the lands of the shrine, repaired the tank in A.H. 1272 
( 18,50). This is mentioned below the ori^dnal Inscription. 

From the tank an avenue of trees was planted to the 
entrance to the shrine ; but the track, avoiding' tiie avenue, 

- .Shill .Siilayman reiirneil from A. II. IU77 I liir)7) to A H, 110-5 (IG'Jti. 

- Was cruardian of the shrine and (toveruor of Meshed. 

•' sc. the Day of .Tiidgment. 
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leads to the two-storied gateway, which is in a dilapidated 
condition — albeit there are remains of coloured brick- 
work. In the triangular lintel-stone two inscriptions 
are chiselled, the larger of which sets forth in grandiose 
language that Shah Abbas, who was the contemporary 
King James I of England, completed the shrine in 
A.H. 1031 (1021). It runs as follow.s : — 


^ ^ U ^ ^ ^ ' U- ^ • 

( 'i M' - ' M I ‘A ■’ . „1 ( -s '•‘-s ( • U 

~'V ^ C.’— r-i 

Jll cdl aL: A_i'L^ *aT ^ ILJ,^ i-: 

1 M -'v ^ ^ M !l 

• IV.— «SiiW»< , . t* ' _ » I UviJ j £ * 


c; 






^iO .*ui *ai^i .,Uu 


The translation is — 

‘- The Founder of this edifice of sublime construction, 
with foundations like the sky, and this building strong in 
its work and touching the Ninth Heaven, is His Majesty, 
the .Sultan of .Sultans of the world, the .Sovereign of the 
Race of Men. the Protector of the Cities of Allah, the* 
Helper of the .Servants of Allah, the .Shadow of Allah, 
the Dust of the Threshold of the Lord of the Prophets, the 
Dog of the Porch of the Commander of the Faithful,^ 
the Propagator of the true creed of the Innoce'nt T nulni^. 
a King, son of a King, and a Khakan, son of a Khakan. 
•Shah Abbas. Husavni, Mu savi, .Safavi, in the date one 
thousand ami thirty-one of the Hijra r by the efforts of the 
lowest of the slaves who Itray.s for the King, Ulugh Rizavi 
the Gate Keeper, it was completed.’’ 


>t ■ 


sc. All. 


- sc. A.D. K.eg. 
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The smaller inscription, which is modern — the date is 
A.H. 12.57 (1841) — contains a curse on anyone who should 
damae-e the buildin" or its tives.^ Upon enterine' the 
precincts, the shrine appears at the end of an avenue of 
tine plane-trees "iwantic aspens. Turkestan elms, and in 
sprini,'' the impression is delightful. Tlie tine 

dome whicli surmounts an octamnuil buildine- is, alas i 
f.allino- into decay ; lait, fortunately, most of an inscription 
in tiles, partly white lette'rine- on lilue and partly "old 
letterin" on blue, is still lee-il.)le. and it runs as follows : — 

» 1 .... 1 . I- , . .-f . I 

i: Ul ^11 Ji, 

w> > V ■■ ■ j ... ' t 




c;' 



Allah the Almi"lity said : '• Learn that tlie Friends of 
Allah know no fear and no sorrow." Tlie rro])het of 
Allah said (may Allah show mercy on liim and his 
family !) [here the in.scription is broken away, the tiles 
having fallen otf], (in gold letters) •• .Slifdi Abbas Husayni, 
IMusavi, Safavi ordered the construction of this (dome). 
Ali Kiza Abbasi wrote this.’’ 

The extt'rior of the building, in .spite of much neglect, 
'is interesting, each side consisting of an arch decorated 
with coloured bricks, tiles, and mosaics. On the west side, 
on the yellow and blue brick, two heads of a grotescpie 
beast, half-wolf and half-stag, are delineated. This may 
be the Persian idea of a dragon, as that fantastic animal 
would not bear a family likeiie.ss to a camel in the East 
as it generally did in mediaeval Europe. The tiles are 
similar to those at the .shrines at Turbat-i-.Shaykh-Jam, 
at Xishapur, and at Kadamgah, jind it seems almost 

^ Colonel Vale's Khura^'in aii'l Si't'Ji'. pp. 3,'?S i f -siqq. A tiaiislation 
of these two inscriptions is given, and a soniewliat brief description of 
the shrine. 
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certain that they were manufactured by the same tile- 
makers, who, according to the custodian, were inliabitants 
of Kum. On the fartlier side of the shrine the ground 
slopes down somewhat steeply, and the view across the 
fertile valley, backed by the gi-im gorges which lead 
to famous Kalat-i-Xadiri. is one of the pleasantest in 
Khurasan. 

Before entering the shrine it would be as well to gi\ e 
some account of the saint whose dust lies buried in it. 
Khwaja Rabi‘, son of Khusaym, was one of the band of 
eight famous men who are known as a'JsA, Z(dihad, or 
‘■the Devotees . He was a companion of Ali. and was 
sent by the Commander of the Faithful to Meshed with 
a force of 4000 sowars. He ajipareatly ruled the province 
successfully, as but little is recorded about him. and when 
he died was duly buried on the site now occuj)ied by the 
■shrine. One burning (|uestiou on the subject of the saint 
is whether he was a .Sunni or a .Shia, and this is referred 
to in one of the inscriptions. Popular opinion has it that 
he was a .Sunni, and orthodox .Shias considei- that, in any 
case, he lost all claims to sanctity by, on one occasion, 
refusing Ali’s orders to attack on the plea that his men 
were exhausted. However this may be, .Sunnis who die 
at Meshed are all buried round the shrine, and regard 
Khwaja Rabi‘ as their patron .saint in Khurasan. 

Upon entering the mausoleum, the tomb is seen to 
occupy the position of honour underneath the dome. It 
is concealed by a wooden covering painted red. The 
internal decoration of the shrine is of great beauty and 
in a perfect state of preservation. All round it, for some 
8 feet above the ground, are panels of exquisite tile- 
work, dark blue, light blue, gold, and white beiii"- the 
principal colours. On the tiles is the legend b 1.. , or 
'■ O Guardian (sc. God) ! The angles are tinished oil 
with the black Me.shed stone, which shows up the C(‘ramics 
to perfection. Above the tiles the walls are artisticallv 
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frescoeil, and the broad belt of inscription in white Xnsl-h 
letters <jn a blue ^n'ound is particularly etiective. It runs 
as follows : — 

J>; 'OJ J(J .hi S .lAl? ,i]; 

Ji — C- >*■'^■^--'1 

"• C , J * i ‘ t * 

.J.\ ^J.LL': aj [Si.~ Jj J;V C Jill 

/ , ,1 I •• . > 

*■5 i’Ji': iih hi^ jUi .iiji :,1 yyXif 

I ' ' " I ' \ " W|- >, 

- ,1 ■* -i'l ' ' ', - vi-r -C ' ^ ^ u f i ]' eT - r ■! 

I • Iw ‘ W i •• ' • w X y J • ' •• O 

jii b ^Li iJ b b 

:Jil:i; ^Jp\ b,i;_;uJi 

X~' *■' J-i bill 

, fAMwSr ' ^ ,iX4*s^ . f I .♦*» jfc.,' ^ . •* 

^ 1 ' ^ 

h.'l -'-'I- li il.d ‘Lil ‘' i 1 ' ^iLs^ ,j.l: ' 1 li 

, il' l£iJ' JlbiJi ^ '1^ ,j:ill 

(1 lli AjXjyii l".^ sJ-'H i_cl! •jJ] Jl 1.' 

■|’ ✓ ** I ■■ •' -^ 1 'i' w "j •• ^T'j ^ ^ 

b(Ibjb .,(.^.1 Hiil Jlj! li 

jlii jo ^ |(il fcji^. cdii j):^ i \lr aj; 

.' ,i:j *^'1 ;'yy-l.j ^ii.t_j i^aJ'j llj 1-1 
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“From Jabir, son of Abdullah, Ansari (may Allah be 
pleased with him.') (Jabir), said: 'Since the word of 
Allah, the Almighty, came to earth, 0 ye men who have 
accepted the faith, obey Allah, and obey the Prophet and 
the chief from amongst yourselves,” I (Jabir) said : 
“ 0 Prophet of Allah, we have recognized Allah and his 
Prophet. But who ai-e the Governors whom Allah has 
made equal with himself in re.spect of obedience ? " Then 
said (the Prophet) (may Allah have mercy on him and on 
his family !) : “ They, O Jabir, are my successors and the 
spiritual heads of the Mussulman after me. The first of 
them was Ali son of Abu Talib. Then Hasan, then Husayn, 
then Ali ^ son of Husayn. Then Muhammad son of Ali, 
known in the Taurat as Bakir.- And you will soon see 
him, O Jabir. Then when thou hast seen him, give him 
the salutation of peace from me. Then the truthful 
Ja'far son of Muhammad. Then Musa son of Ja’far. 
Then Ali son of ilusa. Then Muhammad son of Ali. Then 
Ali son of Muhammad. Then Hasan son of Ali. Then 
an individual who bore ni}' name and who was the 
father of a son named like my son ; he will be a demon- 
stration of Allah on earth, and he is a remnant of Allah 
among Allah's servants, son of Hasan. Through him 
Allah, who is Glorious and Great, triumphs over the 
Eastern portions of the world and the 'Western. And 
he is such that he will be hidden from his followers and 
friends. Then no one will remain firm in the belief of the 
proof of his di.sappearance, or of his Imarnafe, but he 
whose heart Allah has tested for the faith.” Jabir said : 
“ Thus we said it, O prophet of Allah. Then for his friends 
is there profit in his hiding?” Then said (the Prophet) 
{‘may Allah show mercy to him and his family !) : “I swear 
by Him who appointed me his Prophet that those followers 

' Zayn-ul- Abidin, i.e. “Ornament of the Worshippers”, the fourth 
IniCun. 

“ The Plougher (in wisdom). 
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receive light from his light and obtain profit from his 
friendship whilst he is in hiding. J ust as men recei\ e 
profit from the Sun. however covered the Sun may be by 
the cloud.s. 0 Jabir, this is of the hidden tilings of the 
secret of Allah and the trea.sure-house of the wisdom of 
Allah. Therefore conceal it, except from those who are 
worthy. ' ' 

'■ Said Al-Alhima in the book of Khulasa. Rabi' bin 
Khusaym is with - with a dot with zauima • and with 
three dots above before the with two dots underneath. 
This was a man who was one of the eight devotees. The 
Slave, full of hope, Ali Pu/.a Abbasi wrote in the year six. 
twenty, one thousand of the Hijra (,t.ii. 10201. ' 

Above three strilting bands of inscription, the interior, 
including the dome, is covered witlt beautiful fre.scoes of 
convention-designs, the general ett’oet being one of con- 
siderable richiie.'-.s. The English traveller Fraser, who 
visited the shrine nearly a century ago, writes that '■ along 
with tlie dome, it is magniticently and very tastefully 
decorated with gilded liowers, and various fanciful devices, 
upon an azure ground 

I have already touched on tlie (piestioii of whether the 
saint was a Sunni or a Shia. Dii the northern side of 
the interior of the shrine is an inscription which, at any 
rate, tends to prove that Khwaja Kabr was highly revered 
by the I main Riza, It is in Sn.lr, and runs — 



1 '■ 


“ It was said by Riza ( jieace be with him !) that there 
was no profit in the journey to Merv, except the visit to 
the shrine of Rabi'. the son of Ivliusaym. ’ 

I have left to the last the second tomb which is in the 
shrine : and yet Fath Ali Khan Kajar, the ancestor of the 

1 Fraser's Xarninrc of n Jovnioj into Khorumti, p. 321. 
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present royal family of Persia, is an historical figure of 
no slight interest. As chief of the Kajar tribe, which 
supported Shah Tahmasp in his dire need, he excited 
the jealousy of Xadir, who slew him on the pretext that 
he was corresponding with the enemy. His grandson, 
Agha Muhammad, was the first Shah of the Kajar line. 
The tomb is covered by a truly magnificent slab of 
yellow marble, measuring 0 by 3 by 2 feet. The 
inscripjtion, which is beautifully incised, runs — 
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The heading of the inscription is an Arabic v’erse in 
d ashli character ; “ Thou (sc. O Allah) ever art, whereas 
all else pei’Lsheth. There is no God but Allah, 3Iuhanimad 
is the Prophet of Allah, Ali is the Vice-regent of Allah.” 
Below is the body of the inscription in Persian. 

“ Grief for the noble Khan, the great, the executor of 
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sentences, the house of justice he constructed, and the 
liouse of tlie faitli. The world of Honour and Glory was 
Fath Ali Khan, great as the Universe, Allah gave honour 
to the Kajars on his accoiint, in Sovereigntj-. He was 
a Pearl in the Sea of Greatness. His fortune Muis high, 
and he was so wise that the Klifikau was but tit to be his 
doorkeeper. When he entered the held of battle, and cut 
off tile heads of his foes, the earth he trod was happy and 
tlie heaven sped in his train. When his foe saw him 
attacking, he became liopeless of life. When the sun of 
his brightness appears, Sulia ^ is obliterated. For keeping 
at bay the Yajuj of Tyranny he has become a .strong 
barrier. In tlie world his sword is that barrier and he 
a Second Ale.xander. He suddenly quitted the world. 
Its inhabitants e\er grieve for him. There fall from 
their eyes tears of pomegranate colour like rubies. When 
that vouth obtained martyrdom, Allah gave him ever- 
la.sting life in Heaven in exchange for this abode of 
gloom. When I iu(|uired the year of his date, wisdom 
replied, ‘ Hi.s home is the shadow of Tuba (i.e. the 
tree of Paradise), his refuge is the mercy of Allah,’ ” 
i.e. A.H. 1139 (17215). 

To conclude, although the shrine of KliMaja Rabr 
cannot vie with the exquisite gem of Saracenic art at 
Malum, yet, both in it.self, in its .surroundings, and in its 
historical inscriptions, it is not only well worth repeated 
visits, but it ranks among the most interesting shrines in 
Khura.san. 

MESHED 

Meshed,- or, more correctly, Mashhad, “ the Place of 
Martyrdom ” of the Imam ‘Ali ar-Eiza, is now the capital 

^ Suha is an obscure star in the Lesser Bear. 

- In Colonel Yate's Khnrn^nn nud Si-dan there is a good deal of 
information about ileshed which this paper to some extent supplements. 
In the J/af!a‘ a-'<k-Shnm.<, by the Sani‘ ad-Bawla, there is also much 
information ; but, as the writer was a courtier, there are important 
omissions. 


jK.vs. 1910. 
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of Khurasan, and is situated some 5 miles from the right 
bank of the Kashaf Rud, or about half-way between that 
river and the low range which bounds the valley to 
the south. The ancient twin city of Nukrin is partly 
incorporated in its north-east quarter, and partly lies 
outside the city gate, which, as mentioneil when dealing 
with Tus, still retains the same name, albeit in a slightly 
changed form. 

Legend has it that Alexander the Great, who un- 
doubtedly descended this valley, built an '• enclosure ’ on 
the site where the shrine now stands, as he dreamed 
a dream, in which he learned that “ one of the great men 
of the world " would be buried on the sacred spot. 
Possibly, owing to this legend, a hud In written by Shuyhh 
Saduk in the book of Iknial-ud-Din runs as follows ; 
“ There will be buried in a city built by the beneficent 
servant Iskandar Zulkarnain, in the soil of Tus, a 
descendant of mine. The name of it is Sanalmd.” In 
this connexion Sauabad is still the name of the kxnud or 
watercourse which enters ile.shed by the Sarah Gate. AVe 
are on historical ground in stating that when, in a.h. 193 
(809), Harun-ar-Rashid died, Sanabad was a large garden 
and apparentl}* owned by Hamid ibn Kahtaba of the Tai 
family, and that the great Caliph was buried there. Over 
his grave his son Mamun built a shrine, and in it the 
ImOui Riza was buried in a.h. 202 (817). For nearly 
two centuries the shrine was neglected, but Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who reigned from a.h. 3S8 (90S) to 421 (1030), 
also dreamed a dream, as the result of which he ordereil 
the Governor of Xishapur to add to the shrine and also 
to construct a wall round it. Just about this period 
Mukaddasi refers to a mosque built by Amir Ffi ik 
Amid-ud-Dawlah, ‘‘ than which there is none finer in all 
Khurasan.” To-day this ancient and tottering mosque, 
with its small dome and its two short minarets of brick, 
with blue tiles let in at intervals, is the only ruin of 
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interest inside Meshed, apart from the shrine. It has 
evidently been repaired more than once, and the following- 
inscription refers to tlie re-tiling and other repairs of 
Malik Shah. The inscription, which consi.sts of verses of 
the Koran, ends as follow.s : — 


• J LT I " > w 


— -r; r - ^ 

■,*( f V ' c, ^ 

'■ The Amir Malik Shall, mav Allah elevate the grandeur 
of his roval state, in the vear A.ir. (S.").! (14.51).'’ 


The architect is Ibn ,Shams-ud-Din, iluhammad, Tabrizi. 

In A. II. 11 10 (1707) a second reparation is recorded. 

In A.H. G17 (1220) the whole of Klmrilsrin was stricken 
by the Mongols, and it is probable that, as the native 
historians state, the shrine was .sacked : and a similar fate 
befell Xishapur, Tas, and other ancient and prosperous 
cities. 

A centurv and a half later, in A.ii. 791 (1389), as 
narrated in the section of this paper dealing with Tus, 
the rebellion of a Mongol noble caused the rinal overthrow 
of the older capital of Tabaran, and the wretched survivors 
appear to have settled round the shrine. Mustawli, who 
wrote in the eighth (fourteenth) century, is perhaps the 
first historian to u.se the term of Mashhad, by which the 
cit}' is now known. Ibn Batutah, a few j’ears later, 
describes the great dome over the shrine, and refers to 
the adjacent mos(|ue and ninAram. He de.scribes the 
silver door.s, the lieautiful tiles, and adds : ■■ Every Shia, 
on entering, kicks with his foot the tomb of Harun-ar- 
llashid, while he invokes a blessing on that of Imam 
Rida.'’ As we shall see later, the modern .Shia, too. has 
not forgiven the Great Caliph for having been the father 
of .so wicked a son. In A.D. 1405 Ruy Gonzalez di Clavijo 
— the account of whose embassy from the court of Castile 
to that of Tamerlane has been publi.shed bj- the Haklu 3 ’t 
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Society^ — was much impressed by the magniticence of tlie 
shrine, which, more fortunate than we are to-day, he was 
allowed to visit. He refers to the large tomb, which is 
covered with silver-gilt. He adds ; “ On account of this 
tomb, the city is crowded witli pilgrims, who come liere 
in large numbers e\’ery year. ' 

The shrine whicli the adventurous Castilian visited had 
recently been repaired by Sultan Uljaitu Khan Bahadur, 
who reigned from .vii. 70-3 (1304) to .t.ii. Tl(i (1310). 
In A.H. SOS (140-5) Shrdirukli, who was Oovernor of the 
province at the time of Clavijo's visit, spent enormous 
sums on tlie shrine, wliich owes perhaps moi'e to him and 
his pious wife, Gauhar Shad, than to any other benefactors. 
To the Sefavi dynasty, however, .Meshed is indebted for 
many of its chief glories, as, for political as well as 
religious reasons, its kings wished to increase the im- 
portance of the only great Shia shrine on Persian soil ; 
and so down to modern times, as tlie account shows, 
monarch after monarch has added to its wealth and dignity, 
until it is perhaps the richest shrine in C'entral Asia. 

To describe the shrine in detail would need a volume, 
and, consequently, I propose to refer briefly to its chief 
glories. 

The pilgrim from the north would enter the sacred 
buildings by the Bala Khiyiiban or "Upper Avenue ", 
which, at the point where the property of the Imam Rida 
commences, is .shut off from the non-Moslem world by 
chains. Thenceforward to the Salni-t-KuJina, or "Old 
Court ”, there are shops on both sides, which are amongst 
the best in the city. On the out.side of the tine brick 
gateway, which is .suiTiiounted by a clock, is a lengthy 
inscription warning the pilgrim that he is approaching 
lioly gi'ound. Passing through, he enters the grantl SijJi n- 
i-Kuh na, which, as the Plan shows, is about 290 feet from 
east to west and 200 feet Horn north to south. There are 

' Emhany to the Court oj Tiniour, by Sir Clements ilarkham, pp. 109 - 10 . 
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four superb "ateways, and the buildings are two-storied : 
tile lower being occupied by doctors, watcliinakers, book- 
binders, .seal - engravers, and even schools ; the upper 
cliaiiibers constitute the offices of the shrine officials. 
The courtyard is paved witli liewti blocks of the Meshed 
black stone, many of whicli .serve as tombstones. Keeping 
to the left, the first great portico is that of Shfdi Abbas II, 
who added three sides to this court. The merit of building 
that portion which is adjacent to the tomb belongs to 
.tmir Shir Ali. Vizier of Sultan Abu-l-Ghilzi Husayn 
ilat'kara. who reigned in Klmrasan from A.H. 878 (1473) 
to A. II. !.M2 (loOti), The portico of Shrdi AblTis II i.s 
co\-ered with tine tile-work with llorid arabesques. There 
is a long S/'/s inscription, cousi.sting of the Sura-i-Jtnn‘a ; 
the letters are white on blue. The inscription ends as 
follows : — • 



1 ' 









air 


The .Sultan, the Greater, and tlie 3Iiglity Khakiin, the 
Lord of .Sovereigns of the Arahs and of Ajam, the Sultan, 
son of a Sultan, the Father of Victory, .Shah Alibas the 
.Second, .Safavi, Musavi. Husayni, Bahadur Khctn, may 
Allah make his reign eternal, ordered the erection of 
this auspicious llizaN'i building. Muhammad Kiza Iinilmi 
wrote it in .v.ii. 10-70 (1049).” 


In the centre of the court, down which runs the stream 
whicli Hows from Chashma Gilas, i.s the famou-s Sukkd 
KhdiKA-l-XdiJu-i. or "The Water Carriers' house of Nadir 
.Shah ”. Cut fi'om a monolith of white marble in the 
shape of an octagon, the height is 4 feet and the circum- 
ference 20 feet. The angle.s are decorated with flowers. 
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and the top is hollowed out like a font : copper cups are 
fastened round. Above it is a wooden cover richly gilt. 
It is stated that the great Afshar agreed to pay a large 
sum for the transport of this monolith from Herat to 
Meshed, a distance of 231 miles, in twelve day.s. The 
contractor, by dint of great exertions, completed his task 
in nine days and waited on the monarch, hoping for 
a rich reward. However, the relentless tyrant accused 
him of breach of contract, and his eyes were put out ! 
Tills story I was told by a descendant of the much- 
wronged man. 

The portico leading into the Payrn Kh njCihd n. or “ Lower 
Avenue”, is that from which the XakJydni IdiCinn. or Kettle 
Drum music,’- is phu'ed morning and evening, in honour 
of the ever-living Imam ; and, pa.ssing on, the pilgrim 
comes to the richest portico of the shrine, which is held 
to be without a rival in the Muhammadan world. As 
mentioned above, the building was the work of Amir 
Shir Ali, whose inscription is as follows : — 








\ 

, I 


L5 r* r* 
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“ In the era of the reign of the Sultan, the Greater, and 
the 3Iighty Klulkan, the Lord of the Necks of 3Iankind, 
the Master of the Kings of the Arah.s and of Ajam, Shah 
Sultan Husajm Mirzfi, Baykara, Bahadur Khan, may Allah 
make his reign eternal. 3Iuhammad Riza Al-Imami wrote 
this in A.H. 1085 (1075).”- 


1 T’V?t niy *’N^otes on In»truineiits in K-liurrisan ' in 3fcoi 

(vol. ix, Xo. 11. of Xuvomber, 1909). 

As Sultan Husayn died in a.h. 91‘2 UoOO), it -would seem probable 
that the above date refers to the tile-work. 
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The '‘Golden Portico” is paved ■with blocks of white 
marble from distant Maragha, and is also panelled with 
« the same costly material, drawn by forced labour from 

’ the western frontiers of Persia, xbbove are the copper 

bricks covered with plate.s of gold. The inscription in 
Xavfd'Uk character is in large gold letters on a blue 
ground in the interior : outside are tiles with an inscrip- 
tion from the Koran, white letters on blue, in Suh 
character. Kadir's inscription runs as follows ; — 
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“ Xadir Ali, the Dou- of the Porch of the Commander 
oE the Faithful, who is amoiie- the Slaves of the Abode 
of the Sultan Ali Musa Rizfi, whose Destiny is like 
Alexander's, re}>.ilred this Building'. The ^ ali of the 
Province of Khurasan. He who is Truthful and Faithful. 
He whose Di-'position is Pure, is a friend of Allah from 
the Beginning. Also, from the (b'.ice of his Relationship 
in the world with the Afshar, until the Day of Judgment, 
there is Honour (to them) above the whole nation of 
Persia : Throne (Jiving of the Breadth of the world is 
from his Swijrd ; .Strife and Discord are stilled in the 
Corner of his Protection. Since from the Hand of hi'- 
Geiierosity he employs this gold. He who says that this 
gold is malleable is riglit ! ^ When he from the wrinkles 
of his forehead is mighty in hi.s Fury, the Rai of Hind 
and the Kaisar and the Khrikan are afflicted with gloom. 
When the Police officer of his Justice patrols by night 
in the City, theie is no sign of a thief ; even if all the 
thieves be henna (they would liave no ci.Jour). His army 
from this saying from the Unseen, which was from the 
Companions of the Prophet in truth, is the Helper of the 
Firm Religion of Mustafa (sc. the Prophet In hi.s time 
the sheep may imptire of the wolves for the water. From 
his Justice the lion and the gazelle graze in one pasture. 
When his generosity has become conspicuous among the 
Kizilbash,'" tlie arch and the minaret of the Holy Court 
have been gilded. The Minaret and the Arch, by the 
Grace of Allah, have been completed : May it last as long 

' The itoi'v runs tliat Kliusr.ru Parviz. among other unique possessions, 
possessed a lamp of gold as big as an apple rvhich was so soft that, 
without melting, it could be used to make a figure, etc. This is termed 
i.e. gold m.rlleaiile by hand. There is also a play on the word 

Afshar. 

- This refers to a dream of Nadii's to the effect that he should restore 
the true religion. 

^ The Kizilbash. or “'Eed Head”, consisted of seven tribes who united 
to support the Safari. Among them were the Atshar. 
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as tliere is any siyn reinaiiiin^- of the changing seas(jns 
of tlie world ! From tlie Avord of the Kadja I said. ■ 0 inv 
friend, tor its date. ' every time from tliat conspicuous 
arch and gateway there are one hundred lights.' ^ 

“Ali, son of Sulayman. Rizavi (may Allah forgive the 
sins of these two men 1). wrote this in the year 1145. 

■■ Ry the writing of this sinner Muhammad Ali Rizavi 
and the skill of tlu- goldsmith and the endeavour of 
Muhammad Tahir, son of Mirzh Masili Shirazi, it was 
completed in A. II. il4G. 

It ni.iw remains to descrihe the golden minarets, one of 
Avhich rises from Xadir's portico and the other frenu that 
of Shrdi Ahhas. They arc said to lie 110 feet Idgh, and 
for about 50 feet tluw are covereel with tiles. The upper 
portion is cased evith copper bricks, overlaid Avith gold. 
The minarets are l){)th of brick. Avith a Avoodeii stand for 
the awd both bear the date of a.h. 1142 (1730). 

Before ipiitting the' S'l/i it-i-Kuhno. it i.s as Avell to refer 
to the golden dome that dominates it, Avhich i.s here seen 
to the best advantage. 

The dome of the slirine. Avhicli, like all tlie other 
buildings, is built of tlie yellow Persian brick, is covered 
Avith copper plates, on Avhich thin gold plates are overlaid. 
There are tAA’o inscription.s, the more important of Avhich 
ci.insists of tAA'o roAVs of golden letters on blue. Sei 
enormous are these letters that the learned pilgrim in the 
S((/in-l-Kuh nu can reatl hoAV .Slmh Abbas recorded his 
own A’irtuous acts, BcIoaa' are four fiircni/, or lozenge- 
shaped inscriijtions, Avhich touch one another. Three of 
the turanj are tilled Avith (|Uotations from the Koran, 
and the fourth sets forth hoAV Shtdi Sulayman, avIio 
terms himself the Reviver of the ancient ruins of his 
Ancestors rcpaireil the tlome after an earthijuake in 
A.H. lOSG (1()7G). This inscription I do not propose to 


^ This AAorks out at a.h. llTo (ITo.'I). 
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crive. The great inscription of Shah Alibas runs as 
follows : — 


jk ^^1 iil\ 

, ^ ^ 1 ^ s'l-- \\ i ^ -.C" ! l 1 

Lj'..CL«ll iS—3> *\1^ I»\ 

> A V> ' ' P P 


a>>^ 

J 

,' ^ . 


■' •' 1 < 

> > “r-iV J 

-ty. 

Jjy aMlJ'. C_aIL, 

o * 

L_-^^ ,!'e« AliiJl aA.’ p 1 taii i ^aIs 

sT 


gZ i— 4-^ I c* 


•‘->"'’“b‘jl? Lr* J-^- 


liAli 



•‘ From the great grace of Allah, who is Pure, it happened 
that the Greater Sultan, the Lord of the Kings of the Arabs 
and of Ajam, posse.ssing jnn'e kinship with the Prophet : 
and the notable (pialities of Ali. the Dust of the steps of 
the servants of this shrine, the Giver of Light to the 
Angels. The propagator of the Laws of his Ancestors, the 
Innocent, the Sultan, the son of a Sultan, the Father of 
the Victori(jus, Shah Abbas, Husayni, Musa\i, Safavi, 
Bahadur Khan obtained happiiie.ss, owing to his travelling, 
walking on his two feet, from the capital Isfahan to the 
Pilgrimage of this Noble Precinct. And lie was so 
ennobled by beautifying this dome, from his private 
funds, in the year one thousami and ten : and it was 
completed in one thousand and sixteen." 
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(In small letters underneath.) 

'• The work of Kamal-ud-Din Mahmud, Yezdi, in one 
thou.sand and fifteen. 

(In Xa.sfii‘Uk.) 

'■ Ali Rizfi Ahbasi wrote it. ” 

Fr(.)m the So //ji-i-Kuhna the piljjrim passes through 
a room where his shoes are deposited : thence by the 
back (jf the Golden Portico to a second Sukhl Khdno, 
which opens on to the most magniticent hall in the 
shrine, known as the Thj r-o.-'^-St ijadi i]i , or " Place of 
Greatness”. Its length is 107 feet, with a width which 
varies, as tlie liall cousist.s of a central dome, supported 
Iiy two small domes. Built by the munificent spouse of 
Shrdirukh, the walls of this great building are cased 
with slabs of white marble for perhaps '2 feet above 
the ground. Resting on this are panels of tile.s which 
are finished ofi' by a belt of inscriptions, containing two 
lines of verses of the Koran, etc., in Xndn'lllc character. 
Above, the ornamentation i.s of plaster-work, in which 
mirrors and glass facets are set. This latter style of 
decoration is highly appreciated by the Persian, but does 
not commend itself to Europeans. On the left, or north- 
east, side of the hall is a silver grating, through which 
the pilgrim can gaze at the tomb of the saint : and just 
beyond he turns to the left and passes into the adjacent 
Ddr-uJ-Hvjfo:. or ‘'Place of the Koran Reciters'"', which 
i.s a hall built by the .same pious dame on similar but 
smaller line.N, with panels of black stone on which verses, 
poems, and flowers, etc., are chiselled. Here jDrayers are 
recited, and the pilgrim at last approaches the thre.shold 
of the Haro. ill. which is the sacred goal of the Shia 
Muhammadan. Coming from the Dur-ul-Hundz. the 
Dar-i-PirJi-Ru. or the "Facing I)oor''',i is passed, and it 

^ Tins lefer-s to the fact that a coip^e ib hunt-d with it^ face towards 
Mecca, this po'^ition heing termed PitJl I*u. 
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is impossible not to admire the splendour of its golden 
plates. The sacred chamber which is now entered is 
33 feet square, with gold-plated doors on two sides, a 
silver door on the side of the S<iJ/n-/L-Kuhna. and the 
silver grating on the side of the As 

there are no windows, with the exce-ption of four small 
.skylights at the base of the dome, the light is distinctly 
dim and religious. Tlie walls are panelled with exquisite 
polygonal tiles (jf many colours — blue, green, and white 
predominating : with patterns of conventional flowers and 
an inscription in small characters. This inscription, 

the oldest and perhaps the most important in the shrine, 
runs as follows : — 


rtwo words fallen'i (.'A~4._r.fl .'A.S 








<> 

c’-- ; " 


[name fallen] 

4_l_A.il ^Ix—Al 


liJl 


Li) ( .. 


lAAiSp (^L 


1-31 
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A ci’A-i ri 


<tl]' (kikA I'm '/S\ jLAl 




1 lUAAlf) {'1 

_5* "V • C7 > > 

itAL« tXA; i-t'.itA) (a 


f.i) [tile missing] (iAri:~^* 
) [tile missing] ((Lilk.j A-ill jUl 

A I'iAJ!) (klrlJl ,.A ,iAUll 
' (JjA12\ HiAfl) 

y .,—j) [tile missing] 

^kl Ia::) (^iLaji 

A— ~) [tile inserted] (*D,lL!l 


Lfb AlJtJ’) [tile fallen] (aXA-* j) 


. . f-kfj 




' X ^ 


■n ji _'c.^i kill) (ijum aja) 
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The reiiovatiou of this buildiiijj was undertaken hy 
(a tile missino', supply the Um(|ue ') in the world, the 
Chastity of the Religion, the Beloved, the Great, tlie 
Chosen Handmaid of the House (.sc. of the Prophet), 
the daughter of Tahir-ul-Husavi (name missing), by the 
order of tlie Amir, the Sayyid, the Great Vizier, the 
supporter of the Nation and of the Faith, the Glory of 
Islam and of the Mussulman, the more Just of the 
Sovereigns, the Sayyid the more Noble, the Vizier of 
Khurasan, Abul ihrfdl bin Husayn, Sahib, may Allah 
keep cool his (Jrave . . bin Yahya bin Ali. bin Jafar 
al-Mu.sa\i. may Allah enlighten Ids resting-place ! (title 
missing pirobablyl. 

'•(In the time of the reign) of the Lord, the Sultan of 
the Arabs and of Ajam. the Helped from Heaven, the 
Victorious over hi' Foes, the Great Shah of Sliahs. the 
Great, the Honoured, the Sultan Sanjar, Father of Victory. 
Muhammad son of a Sultan . . . son of Toghrul Khan, 
may Allah enlighten his re.sting-place, in the date of the 
month of Allah (.sc. Ramazan), the Bles.sed, in the year 
twelve and live hundred from Hijra of the Projihet, on 
Him be Peace (tile inserted ■ May his ble.ssings reach all 
men ), Turkan Zuniurrud the Queen, the daughter of the 
martyred Mahmud son of JIuhammad . . . 

“ The Sinful Slave Sadr-uI-Aalam the Poor, the man who 
needs His Mercy, Hasan Ali bin Muhammad bin Yahya,'’ 

In the above inscription .some of the tiles are missing 
and others have apparently been reset in wrong positions ; 
but there is no reasonable doubt that the tiles were baked 
and set by the order of the great Seljuk monarch. In this 
connexion there i.s a legend that the A izier of Sultan Sanjar 
had a son who was atHicted with a lingering disease and 
went to Tus for change of air. 'When shooting he pursued 
a gazelle, which took refuge in.side the then neglected 


The dots slio'vv Uicuiue in the inShri|)tioii. 
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.shrine of the I nvl ra. His lior.se refused to pursue the i juarry 
thither, and the youth ultimately understood that he was 
on hoh' ground, where he was miraculously cured of Ids 
disease. He accordingly wrote to his father, with the result 
that the Sultan ordered Sharaf-al-Din Abu Tahir, Ivunirai, 
who was Governor of Mere, at that time the capital of 
Khurasan, to repair the dome. He was, for forty years, 
Governor of Herv and also the agent of Turkan Khatun, 
the heroic wife of Sultan Sanjar. ami the daughter of his 
nephew Mahmud. Above these polygonal tile.s is a belt of 
later tiles in large blue .S'«G‘ letters on a white and gold 
ground. These letters stand out in bold relief, and the 
inscription, which i.s almost perfect, runs as follows ; — 








-A A 




ct 


_ I '7" - ^ ' b i', -i 

I, - ^ ^ ^ Sri ^ 

. . . ^ ai',1 di j ^Li 

Sxi . . . Aisr* aDI 




!ri> 

" d 

' cE- 7' 

'.dl ^ 'ji?! 


1 ' r •■ i '■ I ' ^ 


^■' Add*': CuLx.jfAJU aIII 




“ This sacred, great, honourable, pure tomb for our Lord 
the innocent Jmd m, the Martyr of tyranny, Eizh Ali, bin 
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Kfiziiii ]\Iusa, ibn Sadik Jadar, bin Bakir Muhammad bin 
Zayu-ul-''Aliidin Ali, bin Hu^ayn. the Martyr of Ki-rbela. 
brother of Hasan, bin Ali, bin Abi Talib. the Commander 
of the Faithful, the Pious Inhlni, the Trustee of the 
Prophet of the God of the Xations. Muhammad bin Abdulla, 
ibn Abd-al-Muttalib, the Ble.ssine's of Allah be on Him 
and his Family, the Pune the Spotless, and on his Xoble 
Compaiiions and the Mercy of Allah and his Blessings. 
From the -work of the Sinful Slave, the Hopeful of the 
Mercy of God. The .slave of the hndm. on Him be 
Blessings and Peace, Ali bin Muhammad, Al-Mukri.^ may 
Allah forgive him . . . The weaker of the slaves of Allah. 
Muhammad bin Abi Tahir bin Abi-l-Hasan. . . . After 
that ho worked it. he made it in the date of the first of 
the month of Jumadi-al-Ula, in the year Six hundred and 
twelve, may Allali forgive him and hi.s parents and all the 
men believers and the women believers by Muhammad 
and his Family, the Pure.’’ 

The date A.H. (>12 (1215) marks the period when 
Ala-u-Din Muhammad Shah of Khiva had conquered 
Afghanistan and was preparing to attack the Abbasid 
Caliphate. Suddenly, however, the Mog'hul hordes of 
Chengiz Khan appeared on hi.s northern frontiers, and 
a few years later he wa.s a refugee. I cannot gather any 
details as to the individuals whose names are recorded. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of these two inscriptions, 
still almost perfect, is that they prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Moghuls who sacked Meshed did not destroy 
the shrine of the saint, even if they stripped it of the gold 
and jewellerv which it contained. In other words, the 
dome over the tomb may well be the very one under 
which the saint was buried. To continue, some 20 feet 
from the ground, just below the point where the dome 
takes off, there is an inscription consisting of verses from 

* Mu^ri are reciteis of [iro^e or ver^ifieil [irayer^, whicli they frequently 
chant an hour before dawn. 
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the Koran in glass letters set in plaster. The height of 
the chamber under the dome is some 40 feet, and the 
walls are adorned with mirrors set in plaster-work, thi.s 
part of the decoration being comparati\'ely modern. The 
floor is paved with blocks of tlie beautiful marble quarried 
close by in the hills at Shandiz. Jewelled swords, daggers, 
shields, bracelets, and jihi or aigrettes, presented by 
sovereigns and great nobles, are placed in high recesses, 
which are prudently covered over with glass. 

The hndiii does not lie in the place of honour under the 
centre of the dome, as that was already occupied b}" the 
mausoleum erected ovm- the Caliph Harun-al-Kashid, of 
which, however, there is no trace to-day above ground. 
Indeed, the sacred tomb is set near the nortli-east corner. 
It is surrounded by three gratings, the outside one of which 
rises to a height of some y feet and is of steel. A second 
grating, of brass covered witli gold, encloses yet a third 
grating of ste'el in which emeralds and rubies are set. 
This latter was the gift of Shahrukh, the unhappy 
grandson of Nadir Shah who, as an inscription shows, 
presented it in A.ii. 1100 (1747). Between the gratings 
the floor is covered with glass bricks. A very richly 
jewelled dummy door, the gift of Fath Ali Shah, is set in 
a projection at the foot of tlie tomb. Above, the oblong- 
mausoleum is completed by a wooden cover plated with 
gold. There are four great golden candlesticks at its 
corners, and the riche.st embroideries cover it. To con- 
clude thi.s description I cannot do better than give a brief 
account of the ceremonies pilgrims perform in this Holy 
of Holies. 

Upon entering the tomb-chamber they prostrate them- 
selv^es on the threshold, and then rising approach the 
grating round the tomb and, seizing the lock and kissing 
it, pray to the Inidm, not only on their own behalf, but 
also on behalf of all their friends and relatives who have 
so desired it. Then they move round to the PCiyin-l-Pd, 
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or the “ foot ” of the grave, and here, after prostration, 
a second prayer is read. Continuing on, thej' move 
■> slowly and soleiiiiih’ to the Pu-aht-i-Sur, or "behind’', 
facing the SaJin-i-KiiJiua. Thence there is just room to 
pass to the BJlCi-i-Sar, or the “head”. In thi.s narrow 
part all the enemies of the hndm are cursed, the rriulla 
dying out “ A curse be on Harun and on Mamun ! ” To 
this a reply is made, “ Let it be more ' ” At the head 
of the tomb the grating is ag'ain kissed, and after j^rostra- 
tions two prayers are read. Thrice is the tomb encircled 
and thrice are the curses pronounced, after which, with 
tears of joy and in deep humility, the pilgrims lift up 
their hands to heaven and each says ; “ 0 Allah, accept 
my prayers and receive my praises of Thee, and bind me 
to Thy chosen people . . .” This concludes what is a most 
moving ceremony. 

The BuJi n-i-Xan, ov “New Court”, needs but a short 
description, as it is a smaller and altogether less important 
% pile of buildings ; in fact, it obviously suffers from being 
an imitation on cheap lines of tha BiJm-i-Kulnia. Com- 
menced by Fath Ali Shah, of the Kajar dynasty, it was 
added to by Muhammad Shah, his successor, and Xasir-ad- 
Din Shah presented a second but smaller golden portico. 
The inscriptions are in grandiose language and modelled 
on the older ones, but everyone agrees that, compared 
with the SaJtn-i-Kiihiia, the Xew Court is insigniticant. 

It now remains to describe the mosque of Cauhar Shad, 
the third and the finest of the great courts which surround 
the golden dome. Approached from the Ddr-o.><-SiyCidali, 
a noble quadrangle, with four great arches, is entered. 
That to the south-west, known as the Aiinxni-i-Mal'sara, 
supports the blue dome, which somewhat dwarfs the 
golden dome of the shrine, and robs the jiile, when viewed 
from a distance, of symmetry and unity of design. In this 
portico is set a wooden pulpit which is kept locked, the 
legend being that the Mahdi, when he reappears, will first 

74 


jK.rs. 1910. 
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show himself to the faithful from this structure. The 
loftiness and elegance of the quadrangle, together with 
its perfect proportions and beautiful tile-work, combine 
to make it the noble.st mosque in Central Asia, so far as 
I can learn. In large white letters on a dark -blue 

ground the following in.scription covers the front of the 
unrivalled Ayivdn-i-JIok-sura : — 



.'5 

dYl JaAII j 
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“ Her Highness, the Noble in Greatness, the Sun of the 
Heaven of Chastity and Continence, Famous for N'obility 
and Honour and Piety, Gauhar Shad, may her Greatness 
be eternal and may her Chastity endure and may her 
Charity increase with true Thought and high, and with 
Pious Intent of Heart of Lofty Ideal for fulfilling and 
accomplishing her hopes in Allah, may He accept it ; from 
her private property for the benefit of her future state and 
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fcr the Day on which the Works of every one will be 
judged, with Zeal for Allah and with Desire to please 
Allah and with Thankfulness for the Benefits of Allah and 
for Praise of tlie Benefits granted by Allah, built this Great 
IMa.sjid-i-Jruni' the Holy House, in the era of the reign of 
the Great Sultan, and the more Just Khakan, the more 
Generous, the Lord of Eulers of the Arabs and of Ajam, 
the Sultan, son of a Sultan, the Father of Victory, Sluih- 
rukh, son of Taymur Gurakiini, Balhidur Khtm, may Allah 
make eternal his Kingdom and Empire ; and may He 
(i.e. Allah) increase on the inhabitants of the world his 
Goodness, his Justice, and his Genero.sity. Thus may 
Allah accept her work with beneficent acceptance and may 
He bless her with His choice blessings and may He grant 
her the greater of the boons which Ho has promised to 
the good. Baisunghur, son of Shahrukh, son of Taymur 
Gtirakaui wrote this inscription with hope in Allah 
in 821." 1 


In the middle of the above in.scription " The Kingdom 
belongs to Allah " (‘1’ cIxI-k',) is written in Kufic letters. 
Heading the inscription are two lines in small writing on 
tiles, as follows : — 





tXj ■ 






■ 1 


•• The writing of thi.s inscription happened towards the 
beginning of the auspicious month of Eajab 821 of the 
Hijra.” 


At the end of the inscription the following two lines 
are written : — 

>-^1 






^ Shuhrukh reigned from a.ii. SOT (1404) to a.h. 850 (1447). 
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“ The work of the slave, weak and poor, needino- the 
favour of tlie Gracious Allah, Kiwaui-ud-Din, son of 
Zayii-ud-Diii Shirazi, the mason.” 

Xo description of this j^reat mosijue would lie complete 
without referring to the Miisjld-i-Plni-zn a, or '• Mos(|ue of 
the Old Woman The legend runs that an old dame 
owned part of the land required by Gauhar Shad and 
declined to sell it at any jri'ice ; but insisted that a 
■separate mosque should be built in the interior of tlie 
courtyard. This has been done and the “Mosque of the 
Old Woman ”, which is roofless and open on all four sides, 
is still there to-day, as the plan shows. 

To take the stately pile of buildings as a whole, it can 
be safely said, on the unique authority of Professor 
Vainbery, that the actual tomb - cliainber, or Jjaram, 
surpasses in richness the most renowned shrines of the 
Muhammadan world in Central Asia, and the great 
traveller also considers that the mosque of Gauhar Shad 
may be awarded “ the palm of superior beauty to those 
of Samarcancl and Herat ”. Consequently, it is rather sad 
to think tliat fanaticism bars the way to tlie European 
traveller who would fain appreciate to the full this the 
Glory of the Shia world. 

KHAF AND THE ^lADBASA OF KHAEGIED 

In “ A Fifth Journey in Persia ” ^ I described the district 
of Khaf, the Arab Khwaf, and earlier still, Khwab. I also 
referred to the once famous college of Khargird, which 
word is stated to be a corruption of Khusraugird or “ the 
building of Khusrau ”. The Madrasa is perfect, so far as 
the brickwork is concerned, and covers an area of five- 
sevenths of an acre. The main gateway is a noble piece 
of work, inlaid with coloured bricks, and beautified by an 
inscription of white Sids lettering on a blue ground. The 

^ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for November and 
December, 1906 ; also Guy le Strange, op. cit., p. 357. 
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right half of the inscription, consisting of verses from the 
Koran, has been defaced, but, fortunately, the left half was 
legible and runs as follows : — 



f !L*J Afli j ».d 

^ lS J ' ^ >■ 
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" The Father of the Victorious, the Valiant Lord, may 
Allah, the Omnipotent, make his Empire and Kingdom 
everlasting ! The Sun of the Tower of Empire, the 
Heaven of Justice of E(iuity. the King of the inhabited 
([uarter of the Globe, the Khusrau. the Lord of the 
Conjuncture of the Planets. By the endeavour of the 
Slave, the Weak, the Poor, the Bare-footed, the two Viziers, 
Ahmad son of Ishak and Fakhr-nd-Din Jluhammad of 
Khaf. In the year Eight and Forty and Eight hundred.’’ 

This in.seription is of value as proving that the college 
was built in a.h. 848 (1445). during the reign of Shah- 
rukh, who is the '• Khusrau " in the inscription and who 
died two years later. It is also of interest to be able to 
identify the two founders, Ahmad ibu Ishak, Ghiyfis-ucl- 
Din, and Fakhr-ud-Din, Muhammad. These two individuals 
were joint viziers of Shfihrukh, and history relates that 
they were friends to the last ! 

The interior is a quadrangle in the usual style, with 
four open arches. The coloured bricks are still intact, 
but the mosaics, which are exijuisite. are almost all 
defaced. Their colours are sapphire -blue with green, 
yellow, and white, the motive of the pattern being con- 
ventional Kutic letters. Fine dark-blue mosaic tiles, with 
conventional flowers in light blue, white, and gold, 
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oricfinallA’ covered the ar'ches, the finest being great stars ; 
but, alas ! these have almost all been removed, and now 
adorn collections in Europe. On either side ot the main 
gate is a domed building, -which is decorated with ex(}uisite 
specimens of the lovely old Persian plaster-work. The 
panelling consists of dark-blue tile.s relieved by hexagon.s 
of a milk-white marble. Yet another inscription was 
copied, which we found in mosaics at the back of the arch 
facing the gatewav. It runs — 

O S' 


O y o 


J1 AkiJ' twj'vjLli 




h\ A.1^1 





“ This auspicious and spacious mudroxa was built by 
the work of the deceased slave tlie master-craftsman 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Shirazi, and was completed by the work of 
the slave the iiiaster-craftsiuan Kiwiim-ud-Din, Shirazi.’’ 


Kiwam-ud-Din was the architect of the Gauhar Shad 
mosque at Meshed, and also, I believe, of the ^lu^idln 
at Herat, tvhicli latter building was destroyed for militarv 
rea.sons by the late Amir. About Kiwain-ud-Din a storv 
has come down the ages, according to which he fell into 
disfavour with Shahrukli and absented himself from 
court for the space of a year. During this period of 
leisure he wrote a treatise on astronomy and sent it to 
his royal master, hoping thereby to he restored to favour. 
In rejdy came a distich — 




c?-. 






“ Thou didst work well indeed on Earth, 

That thou also aspiredst to the Heaven,” 

The photographs of this college by no means do it 
justice ; but if one sees the superb tiles and the lovely 
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mosaics, it is possible to estimate what a dazzling blaze 
ol splendour this stately college must have presented at 
the time of its completion, a generation before Alfred the 
Great sat on the throne of England. 

o 


KALAT-I-NADIEI 

The extraordinaiy natural fortress of Kalat-i-Xadiri, 
enclosed by hills, rising .sheer for thousands of feet, and 
tlie famous thesaurus of Xadir Shah has been described 
by me in detail in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society for Xovember and December. 1900. The only 
inscription that I saw or heard of has hitherto been 
attributed to Arghun or Argawan Shah, presumably 
because it is cut in the living rock near the Darhand, or 
Xatnral Gateway, called after him.^ The inscription is not 
perfect, the water having cut a channel in it ; but both its 
contents and also the ornamentation show that- it was the 
work of and in hommr of Xildiv Shfdi. It runs as follows; — 







I ^ 
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In the A'ame of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
1. First the name of Allah, One without Peer, and Ancient, 
Powerful, Eternal, and Immortal and lYise. 

1 Vide Curzon’s Penia. vol. i. p. 128. 
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2. Ahmad, the Prophet of Mecca, of the Kuraysh, a Certain 
Light. He displayed justice and concluded the 
number of the Px’ophets and the Honour of the 
Earth. 

.3. His family and his Coinjxanioiis ^vere a great mercy . . . 
[Second verse of Xo. 3 blank.] 

4. [First verse of Xo. 4 almost blank.] 

Became the throne of Xadir . . . like a King. 

5. But like the Power of God he, who built the building, 

was the Lord of Power . . . 

[Second verse of Xo. 5 nearly blank.] 

6. With the courtesy of the Prophet, with the breath of 

the Messiah, and with a vi.stxge like Yusuf. 

Like Bu Ali in learning, like Hatini in generosity, and 
like Lukman in learning. 

7. [First verse of Xo. 7 and most of second verse wanting.] 
The royal throne . . . benign to all. 

8. All the praise I write is suited for his praise . . . ”' 
[Second verse of Xo. 8 wanting.] 

Note. There are a few more verse.s which are illegible. 


THE MUSALLA 

About three-ijuarters of a mile from the city, on the 
Herat road, is situated the tine 2Iu^aHu, or “ Place of 
Prayer ”. Such mosques were built outside Persian cities 
for the special prayers at the end of Ramazan, i.e. the 
Id-i-Fitr, and also on the Icl-i-Kurhdn. These special 
services at a special mosque outside the city have fallen 
into disuse among the Shias, but are still observed by 
Sunnis. To-day the would be u.sed, if at all, in 

case of dire calamity such as war, drought, or pestilence. 

The building consists of a gigantic arch, with an interior 
height of about 60 feet and a depth of 30 feet. Its width 
is 36 feet. There are two (jushvar, or side chapels, used 
by women. 

Like most public buildings in Persia, the Altimlld is 
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in a state of decay ; but tlie tile-work, wliicli is almost 
all mo.saic, is still in a fair .state of preservation. On the 
main arch are verse.s from the Koran in tine white SuL< 
letter.s on a blue backoa-ound. On each side are ten lines 
of a Persian inscription on a 1)lue ground with yellow 
letter.s and Xa.sta'lik character, which run as follows : — 



luficrij^ittuii on tJ(<‘ Si'h.’ of Avvli. 

'• In the time of Sulaymaii Shah, the Fortunate, who 
has given order in the world. His Audience Chamber 
is the Sun : His Army the Star.s. His Authority like 
Alexander's and his Greatness like that of Kubad. By 
the guidance of Allah and by tlie Power of the Builder 
of the Bayt-al-Haraiu (sc. God). By the inspiration of 
He who is alive eternally : by the order of the Great 
Personage of High family ! ^ Abu Sfilih Sadr-ud-Hin, 
from the beginning of the world to the end of the world 
may his wealth remain.” 

* The name of the " Oreat Personage'' i' not given : it i' in-esinnably 
Sulayinan Shah, nho reigned from a.h. In77 (1(507) to A.n. 1105 (1(594). 


Inscri))lion on the 1 Hf>cnj)(.ioii on llu' 

loft ol hitIi. riglil side (jf lu’cli. 
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InacrLption on the Left Side of A rch. 

“ By the superintendence and labour of Haji Malik, 
who, in his work, is thorough. From the trouble he took 
in the path of Sincerity in a short period he completed 
this inupdla. Like an inquirer on the subject of the 
date, I wandered in the plain of thought. Tlie wise Old 
Man said to the ear of my heart, ' This Building is the 
Place of Assembly for the Multitude.’ ^ 

“ The work (sc. the tile-work) of the Haji Sliuja', 
Isfahani. 

Muhammad Husayn Mashhadi wrote the inscriptions. ” 
‘ i.e. A.u. 1087 (1G77). 
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HINDUISM IN ASSAM 

By Sir CHARLES E. E. ELIOT 

RING a recent visit to Assam I made some notes on 
the religion of the country which may possibly prove 
of interest. The forms of Hinduism prevalent there merit 
attention for two rea.sons. Firstly, they present some 
. special developments of the Vaislinava faith in which 
monasticism and puritanism attain a prominence unusual 
in contemporary India and, secondly, they illustrate clearly 
and compendiously the methods by which the propagation 
of Hinduism in areas originally not Hindu is etlected. 
The historical record, if not ancient, is exceptional!}' 
authentic for the last few centuries, and though the 
Assamese sects have features of their own yet the 
circumstances of their rise and subdivision may throw 
liglit on what occurred elsewhere.^ 

Assam has played in the east much the same part as 
the Panjab in the west, that is to say it has been the door 
and vestibule through which a long and turbulent pro- 
cessioir of invaders has entered from the north. But 
whereas in the west the majority of the invaders belonged 
to powerful races importing their civilization with them 
and moving with an impetus which carried them far 
bej'ond their point of entry, in the east they were obscure 
tribes, who lingered in the border provinces and showed 
little disposition to impose their languages or institutions 
on others. It is difficult to trace the migrations of 
the earlier ariivals, but they seem to have met and 

^ I am indebted for much information to Gait’s History of Assam, 
Calcutta, 1906, the Di^tricf Gazettttrs, and the Report on Assam 

in the last census of India, 1901. The article on Assam in Hastings’ 
Encydopipdia of Edlfioa and Ethics unfortunately did not come into my 
hands until after the present paper 'vvas written. 
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blended M’itli another race, thus forniino- the present 
population of Bengal. Tlie liistorians of later Assam 
are occupied with the doings of four principal ‘■'■ate.s 
founded by the Koclies, Kachari.s, Jaintias, and Ahoins. 
The Manipuris, though not inferior to their neighbours, 
.stand soinowliat apart in political i.solati(ui, wherea.s the 
other tribe.s were continually colliding. The most important 
of the four were the Ahom.s, and the .story of their advance 
at the e.xpense of the other.s form.s the major part of 
*\,ssaniese hi.story. They belonged to the same race as the 
, Siame.se and Shans and can be traced as far as southern 
China, tvlience they descended at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Their chronicles, called Buranjis, go back to 
■568 A.D. and though mythical in their earlier portions 
are .said to be very trustworthy from the reign of Sukapha 
( 1228 A.D.) onwards. This jirince arrived from Burmah and 
conquered parts of the present Lakhimpur and Sibsagar 
districts. The Ahoms continued to advance in the following- 
centuries, although they had to contend not only with 
other local tribes but also with various Moslim invasions. 
In 1671 they had a decisive success over the Mohammedans 
and annexed the district of Kamrup. For the next hundred 
years their power was at its height, but subsequently it 
declined and sutfered much from the attacks of the Burme.se. 

The Koches are allied to the Bodo and belong to the 
Tibeto-Burmese division. At pre.sent their political power 
is represented by the little state of Koch-Behar, but in 
the sixteenth century, before the supremacy of the Ahoms 
was assured, they were foi- a short time pi-actically masters 
of the greater part of A.s.sam. The Kacharis are nearly 
allied to the Koches and as early as the thirteenth 
century possessed a kingdom on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra ndiich included the Xaga Hills and Xorth 
Cachar. In spite of conflicts ivith the Ahoms thi.s 
kingdom lasted with varying boundaries until the nine- 
teenth century. The ruins of Dimapur, the old Kachari 
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capital, on the River Dliansiri show that in the sixteeutli 
centurv thev had attained a relatively hivh state of 
c-ivilization. The Jaintias resemble the Ivhasis in their 
physical type and language, wddc-h latter belong, s to the 
Ilon-Kluiier family. It is pos.sible that the.se two tribes 
represent the romnant.s of the first invaders who once 
occupied the whole of Assam, but were in most parts 
submerged by fresh waves of immigrant population. It 
does not apj^ear that the Kbasis ever formed a political 
unit, but from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth the 
Rajas of the Jaintia Hills reigned in regular succession 
and kept uji a conflict with their neighbours. 

Most of these tribes seem to hai'e brought with them 
religion,s of the same type, ivliich arc not yet extinct 
and include creation legends together with a belief in 
the existence of the .soul after death and in benevolent 
deities. In practice, hoM'ever, the evil .spirits who injure 
mankind, beasts, and ci'op.s, unle.ss propitiated, receive 
more attention. Divination and ceremonies for obtaining 
good luck are held important and the priests or diviners 
sometimes form a special class, as the Deodhais among 
the Ahoms, and the Deoris of the Chutiyas. A .special 
feature in these aboriginal relighms was the cult of 
goddesses who were worshipped with human sacrifices 
and immoral rites. Thus ive hear that the Chutiya.s of 
Sadii’a used to adore a goddess called Kesai Khati, or 
the eater of raw flesh, and that criminals or voluntary 
victims were offered to her. As in ancient Mexico the 
victims wore treated with honour and lived in luxury 
during the period preceding the ceremony. Similar 
sacrifices were performed by the Tipperas, Kacharis, 
Koches, Jaintias, and others.^ 

It seems clear that these cults are related to the form 
of Hindu religion called fsaktism, and two stages in the 

^ See E. A. Gait, ''Human Sacrilices in Ancient Assam”; JASB. , 
1898, p. 56. 
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relationship can be distinguished. In the later stage, 
which may be witnessed even at the present day, an 
aboriginal goddess or demon is identihed with one of the 
aspects (generally the “black" or tierce aspects) of tsiva's 
spouse. But such identification is facilitated by the fact 
that such goddesses as Kali, Bhairavi, and Chinnamastaka 
are not products of purely Hindu imagination, but represent 
an earlier stage of amalgamation in which Hindu and 
aboriginal ideas are comjmunded. It is probable that the 
Saktist form of worship originated in Bengal and Assam. 
It is true that a gockless who recjuires to be propitiated 
with human victims has temples in most parts of India, 
but tSaktism in the sense of a definite sect with scripture.s 
of its own, if not confined to the north-east corner, at 
least has its head-quarters there. It has deeply affected 
the Buddhi.sm of Tibet, and it also tainted the decadent 
mediaeval Buddhism of Bihar, but, so far as I know, there 
is no evidence that Buddhi.sm suffered similar corruption 
in the north-west.^ Except in Bengal and Assam, I doubt 
if there are any temples in India which admittedly 
countenance the rites of Saktism, and its adherents else- 
where are largely recruited from among Bengali clerks. 
There is therefore every reason to ascribe to it a local 
origin, and many of the chief Tantras - show distinct local 
colour. For instance, the fish to be used in the panca- 
makara rites are described by Bengali names. 

One of the principal Tantric legends relates how the 
body of the fiakti was cut into pieces, which were 
scattered over Assam and Bengal. This .story has an 
uncouth and barbarous air, and seems out of place even 

^ But Udyana is traditionally connected ■with nuigic andTantnsm, and 
it would appear that the goddess Anahit, ^ ho was revered in Bactria 
and who figures on the coins of the Kushaiis, was worshipjied with 
immoral, if not with bloodthirsty rites. It would consefiuently not be 
surprising if Tantric elements were found in Kut>han Buddhism. 

- That is to say. the Tantras inculcating Saktic worship. The name 
is commonly restiicted to such works, but it means merely abridgement 
and Vaishnava Tantras from South India are quoted. 
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in Puranic mythology. It recall.s the tales told of Osiris, 
Oi'pheus, and Halfdan the Black,^ and may be ultimately 
traceable to the idea that the dismemberment of a deity 
or a human representative ensures fertility. It makes 
it.s* appearance late in Sanskrit literature, and I have 
not seen any authority quoted for it earlier than the 
Tantras or Upapuranas (e.g. Kalika).- Various reasoiis 
are given for the dismemberment, and the incident is 
rather awkwardly tacked on to other legends. One 
common version relates that when Sati died of vexation 
because her husband Siva was insulted by her father 
Oaksha, Siva took up her corp.se and wandered di.s- 
tractedly, carrying it on his shoulder. In order to stop 
this penance Vishnu followed him and cut otf pieces 
from the corpse with the (pioit Sudarsana, until the whole 
had fallen to earth in tifty-ono pieces. The spots where 
these pieces touclied the ground are held to be sacred, 
and are called jjifh-s. At most of them are shown a rock 
suppo.sed to represent a portion of tlio goddess’s bodt', 
and .some object called a hhaimbi or guardian left by 
Siva to protect lier, which generally takes the form of 
a lingam. The mo.st important of these pTf/iS are 
Kamaklya near Gauhati, and Faijnr in tlie Jaintia Par- 
ganas, where the pudenda and left thigh respectively are 
said to liave fallen. Another one, inferior in sanctity but 
even better known on account of it.s po.sition, is Kalighat. 
Surely we have here an amalgamation of Hinduism with 
more savage beliefs, and tlie Saktic ritual, especially the 

^ See for the.se stories of dismemberment Frazer, Adonig, Adi'g, and 
(Jgiris, pp. ^69-73. 

" Gaitts note {Hi.don/ of Amnn, p. II) seems to me misleading in so 
far as it implies that the germ of the story is found in the Gopatlia 
Biahmaiia. The germ of Ilaksha's sacrifice is found there, but hardly 
ot Sati'b digmeiubernient. In the Puranas Satl dies of vexation, but is 
not cut in pieces. In the Bhugavata Purana she is consumed by self- 
produced hre. The late ajipearance ot the legend does not of course 
mean that it is late in itself, but merely that it was not known or not 
countenanced by Sanskrit writers until mediaeval times. 

1 
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immolation of human victims, tells the same tale. Such 
.sacrifices no doubt formed an occasional part of the earliest 
Aryan religion, and the burning of widows and various 
forms of religious suicide which continued \intil the 
nineteenth century .sho\v that the taking or surrender 
of life as a religiou.s ceremony was not shocking to 
many Hindu sects. But though instances of human 
sacrifices can be cited from most parts of India, it would 
be hard to find a parallel elsewhere to tlie hecatombs 
regularly offered in Assam with the full official sanction 
of the Brahmans and of the modern scriptures. 

At first we hear of tliese rites being performed Iw 
tribal priests, but the transition to Hindui.sm took place 
when they were celebrated under Bralunanic auspices. 
As in all districts and .sects of India, the really important 
point was not the character of tlie god, the doctrine, or 
the ceremony, but the admission that tlie right to worship, 
teach, and officiate re.sided in the Brahmans. In return 
for this acceptance of their spiritual pre-eminence, the 
Brahmans were ready to support the authority of tribal 
chiefs, and to supjily them with unblushingly fabricated 
Hindu pedigrees. Thus when the Koch chief Bisu or 
Bisva Singh became potverful about 151.5 they declared 
him to be a sou of Siva, and his tribesmen to be Kshatriyas 
who had lost their sacred threads when fleeino' before 

O 

Parasurama. The 3Ianipuris are declared to be the 
descendants of Arjuna, who is said to have lived in their 
couutiy with a Xaga woman.^ As late as 1790 the 

^ At the present day converts to Hinduism are generally enrolled in 
the Koch caste. Koch was originally a tribal name, but in Assam it 
now signifies merely a caste with no racial character, but dividerl into 
many subdivisions in which the rules of Hinduism are observed with 
varying strictness. The families of converts often pass through several 
subdivisions in successive generations. They begin in the Iom est, where 
eating flesh and drinking alcohol are permitted, and then pass into 
higher classes where these practices are forliidden. X"ew converts are 
called Saraiuya-s, i.e. those who have reiieated the Sitranam formula to 
a Guru. 
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Kachai’i Raja of Khaspur and his brother “ entered the 
body of a copper effigy of a cow. On emerging from 
it they were proclaimed to be Hindus of the Kshatriya 
caste, and a o-enealogv of a linndred generations reacliing 
to Bilim, the hero of the Mahabharat, tvas composed 
for them by the Brahmans Throughout its history in 
Assam ^ifiktism seems to have been allied with the Rajas 
and aristocracy, and often to have combined with them 
in persecuting' the more deiiiocratic forms of Vaishnavism. 
Until the sixteenth century it was the main form of 
Hinduism in these regions, but it tvas probably contined 
to the upper classes and the mass of the people were 
not hiuduized. The traces of ancient Buddhism which 
have been reported appear to be not authentic, and though 
there are indications that Indian inliuence reached Burma 
by land. Yuan Chwaug states - that in his time Buddltism 
was not and never had been known in Kfimarupa. 
Legend connects Krishna rvith Assam, and temples to 
him and Vishnu are mentioned, but Itefore the sixteenth 
century it does not aiipear that ^ aishnavism was a serious 
rival of Sfiktism, or even clearly distinguished from it. 

Before treating of contemporary .Saktism, it may be well 
to put together what tvc know of it in the past. The story 
is simple, for the religious history of the Ahoms is a record 
of the continuous progre.ss of .'saktism and Brahmanic 
influence among the upper classes, diversified by the 
spread of popular forms of Vaishnavism which were not 
perfectly under the control of either the Brahmans or the 
Government. The old tribal religion could oppose to both 
movements little but a surly conservatism, for Hinduism, 
even in its degraded forms, meant the adoption of a 
relatively higher civilization. In 1397 we hear that 

^ Oait, Hl^fovy of Igoti. p. 3.51. 

- Watters, ii, pp. lS-3-6. But possibly Yuan Chwang's owii visit to the 
Court of Assam may have led to the introduction of Buddhism. In any 
case it is probable that a fetv centuries later, when it had been accepted 
as the religion of Tibet, it did not remain wholly unknown to Assam. 

JPAS. 1910. 75 
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a prince named Sudangplia became king of the Alioni'^. 
According to the story, ]iis mother had Ijeen drixeii i'roni 
the palace by a court intrigue, and mas seat adrift on 
a raft down the Brahmaputra. The river carried her to 
a Bralinian village iii Habung, where her son was brought 
up. On ascendijig the throne he summoned his f(.>ster- 
father to be his advi.ser, and iiitruduced man}' Hindu 
rites and beliefs among the Ahoms. We hear little about 
religion diirimi- the fifteenth centurv, but it is si'uiiticant 
that after 1497 tlie kings have usually Hindu as well as 
Ahom names, often of religioas significance, such as 
Swarni Xarayana. The great religious event of the 
.sixteenth century is the introduction of popular Vaishna- 
vism, of which I will treat subsequently. But though it 
spread rapidly among the mas.scs, its effect was to increase 
the zeal of the tiaktist Brahmans and their royal patrons. 
We hear that Brahmanic influence increased, notably 
during the reign of Pratap Singli (1603-41), who erected 
temples to ^iiva at Dergaou and Bishnath, and sacrificed 
prisoners of war at Kamakhya. But this monarch was 
apt to judge of theology by inconveniently practical tests, 
for when his son died shortly after a distribution of gifts 
to Brahmans he was so enraged that he executed man^' 
of the recipients. Under his succes.sors both Ahom and 
Hindu rites seem to liave been countenanced by Govern- 
ment. Official sacrifices were offered to tiiva and the* 
Ahom gods .simidtaneou.sly, and soleinu oaths were 
administered, with double fonnalitic.s. But Gadadliar 
Singh (1GS1-.96) was a definite patron of Stlktism. He 
built the temple of Umananda on Peacock Island, opposite 
Gauhati, and made numerous grants to Brahmans. He 
also persecuted the Yai.shnava sects. His successor, Eudra 
Siugh (1696 -17 14b reversed his policy in this last respect, 
but in his later years embraced the Sakta faith, even more 
definitely than his predecessors. He refused to let any of 
his own subjects exercise spiritual authority over him, and 
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therefore summoned to his court Krishnaram Bhattilcarya, 
a famous Sfiktist Braluiiaii from Nadia, and became liis 
disciple. But even then his royal .spirit rebelled against 
the requirement of the ritual that he .should prostrate 
him.self befoi-e his Guru, and the learned doctor was 
departing in anger when an earthquake occurred, which 
caused tlie king to recall him in ha.ste. He still, it 
appears, remained oKstinate about tlie obei.sance. but he 
made his son Sib Singh become a di.seiplo in due foian, 
and managed to pacify the holy man. 

It was in the reign of Sib Singh (1714-44) that 
Hinduism became the national religion of the Ahoms, 
those who adhered to the old tribal beliefs and ceremonie.s 
being regarded as a separate and inferior class. The 
people gradually abandoned their old customs, especially 
the use of meat and alcohol. Large grants were given 
to Brahmans and many temples were built at Sibsagar, 
Gaurisagar, and elsewhere. The Vaishnavas, especially 
the sect called Moauiarias, were persecuted, but favours 
were heaped on the Saktas. Krishnaram was entrusted 
with the management of the temple of Kamakhya, and 
his descendants, known as the Parbatiya Gosains, are 
still regarded as the head of the sect. But when Lakslnni 
Singii, the younger brother of Sib Singh, ascended the 
throne in 1769, the Parbatiya Gosain declined to recognize 
him, maintaining tliat he was illegitimate. The king 
accordingly imported another family of priests called the 
Na (or new) Gosains from Bengal, who became the rivals 
of the earlier foundation. Probably the people began to 
feel the weight of the Brahmanic yoke in this reign, for 
there appears to have been a double reaction. The 
lloamarias raised a formidable rebellion, and the Deodhais 
or tribal priests attributed the misfoi’tune.s of the country 
to the neglect of the ancient Ahom rito.s. For a time 
the Deodhais regained their influence, but their religion 
was hardly capable of competing with Hinduism. Shortly 
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afteiAvarcls the chroniclers record that a solemn ceremony 
M'as held in honour of the "oddess Tara and yreat lar^■e^s 
distributed to Brahmans. We hear of no furtlier resist- 
ance to the proe'i'ess of Hinduism, but tliere are even no^v 
a few Heodhais who practise di\inati(_in and preserve .some 
knowledge of the old ^Vlmm laim'uap'e. 

The Koch kiiiys became active patrons of Hinduism 
earlier than their Ahom ri\als. which is not unnatural 
as their pus^e^siuns lay nearer to India pro[iei’. Bishwa 
Sineii (].jl.)-4d) rebuilt the temiple of Kamrikliya and 
iinp(n'ted families of Brahmans. His successor Xar 
Xarayana (l.“)4b-.S4) ayain restoi-ed Kamfiklyva. evliich 
had meanwhile been destroyed by the .Mohammedans. 
On the occasion of its csjusecralion a hundred and forty 
men were .sacriticed, their lu'ads bcine- otft*red v . the- 
e’oddoss on copper salvers. He als(> protected tlu' risintf 
Vaishnava sects, but made n<> attemju to impose Hinduism 
on his subjects. On the cimtrary he set aside special 
tracts of land f(jr the performance of aboriginal rites. 
A later Koch king, Raghu Deb, restored and endowed tlu' 
temple of Hajo, \Yhicli had also been destroyed hy 
ilohaminedans. and dedicated it tvith hnman sacritices, 
although in his inscriptions he describes himself as a 
M'orshipper of Krishna. 

The mass of the Jaintia people do not appear to have ever 
been much under the intluence of Brahmans. The chiefs, 
hoM'ever, M’cre Sfiktas, and human sacritices tvere ofibred 
annually at Faljur on the ninth day of the Durgriphja. 

According to the Census Report of 1901 the fsaktas 
number oidy 702.18.5, as against 3,500,000 Yaishnavas. 
But these figures probably do not represent their real 
strength. The sect has not a good reputation among 
Hindus, and many wdio belong to it prefer to call them- 
selves by another name. Still, it cannot be said that any 
odium attaches to the designation .Sakta, at any rate in 
Kamrup, and officials of good position in the Government 
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serv'ice describe themselves as such. The chief sanctuary 
of the sect is at Kamakhya,(or Kaiuakslia) on the Xilaclial 
hill, which .'-tands on the banks of the Bi’ahniapntra, about 
two miles Ijelow Gauhati. It is inentioned in the Padma 
Purana. As observed above, tlie teniple.s have been rebuilt 
several tiiiies, and about ITl.i were innniticentlv endowed 
by the Ahum kiny. and placed under the nianayeuieut 
of the' Parbatiya Gosains. Considerable estates are still 
assiyneil to their ujjkeep. but it is complained that a laryc 
proportion of the revenues is diverted to private uses. There 
are ten ^ slirines on tin.' hill dedicated to various forms of 
tie? Sakti. stick as Kali, Tara, Hhairavi, Bhuvaiiesvari. etc. 
The situation is mayaillceut. coinmandiny an extensive 
prospect over the Brahmaputra and the plains on either 
bank, hut none of the' buildinys are of much aveliitectural 
merit. The hiryest and liest is the temple dedicated to 
Kamrikliya herself, the yodde'-^s of sexual dc'ire. It is of 
the style usual in X^ortliern India, an unliyhted shrine 
surmounted hy a sikra or dome, and approaclied hy a 
ratlier ample vestilmle. wliich is als<> imperfectly liyhted. 
An inscription has been preserved recordiny the restoration 
of the temple by Xar Xhlrayan and lii'- brother, but only 
tlio present liaseinent dates from tlieir time, most of the 
superstructure beiny recent. Etirojieaiis may not enter 
tlie temple, hut an imaye of tin' yoddess can be seen from 
a side door. In the depths of the ''brine i.s saiil to be 
a cleft in tlie rock, adored as the Yoni of .'<akti. In 
front of the temple are two po.sts to which a yuat is tied, 
and decapitated daily at noon. On fe.stivals larye numliers 
of yoat.s are killed, and it is remarkable that .similar 
sacrifices are offered to .''iva in the temple of I'mananda. 
althouyh as a rule he is not, like his sjiouse, jiropitiated 
with animal victims. Puja is performed only once a day, 
but it is said to last from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and in the 


So I was tolJ. but I 'law onlv six. 
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course of it offerings of liot food are made to the goddes>. 
A noticeable feature at Kamakliya is the great miiiiber 
of little girls called Kuinaris, aged from 6 to 10, to 
whom pilgrims are expected to present alms. My guides 
maintained that they are merely the ordinaiy population 
of the villages on the hill, but their numbers seem out of 
all proportion to the boys, and I think they are brouglit 
from various districts and dedicated to the goddess. At 
one temple I saw a female ascetic dressed in yellowish 
clothes. iShe said she had lived four years at Kamakliya, 
but was not connected with any particular order or 
confraternity. Belotv the principal shrine is the temple 
of Bhairavi. Human sacrifices were offered here in 
comparatively recent times, and it is not denied that they 
would he offered notv if the lau' allowed.^ Also it is not 
denied that the so-called Icft-liand rites comprising “ the 
five 7?i’s” (matsya, mudra, madya, mamsa, maithuna) are 
frequently performed in these temples, and that Aghoris 
may be found in them. The spot attracts a considerable 
number of pilgrims from Bengal, and a wealthy devotee 
has built a villa on the hill and resides there for the 
purpo.se of taking part in the rites. One of the principal 
ceremonies is called Cakra, apparently because at its 
commencement the devotees sit in a circle. It is performed 
at midnight and is of five kinds (Viracakra, Eajac., Devac., 

* The rules for these sacrifices are fiiven in the Rudhiradhyaya 
(Cliapter of Blood) of the Krdika Parana, which, however, ajipears to 
prohibit them for tlie three highest castes. It is translated in A'lnfic 
Researches, vol. i-, 179S, pj). 371-91, and specially mentions Kamakhya 
as one of the goddesses who are pleased with human victims. Before 
the immolation the sacrifieer worships Brahma, and other deities as if 
they were present in different parts of the r-ictimls body, and then adores 
the victim himself as an assemblage of all the deities. An axe is con- 
secrated to Kali bj- the recitation of special mantras, anti with it the 
victim is decapitated. His head is offered to the goddess on a salver of 
gold, silver, copjier, bras.s, or woofl, but not of iron. Ofl'erings of the 
sacrificer’s own blood drawn from the upper parts of the body may also 
be presented, as also a lamp with which he has burnt himself in various 
places. 
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3Iahae., Pa'iic. ). ^onie of which require the a^si^tance of 
hve women of various castes. I was informed that the 
» chief scriptures of the sect are the Kalikil Purana. the 

Jopini ( = Yogiui) Tantra, and the Malulnirvana Taiitra.^ 
The Silkta Brahmans make no pi'otension to a knowledge 
of the Vedas, and few of tlieni are well versed in Sanskrit. 
I saw, however, a man reading the Adliyatina-Ramayana 
aloud to an apparently appreciative audience. 

It is remarkahle that tins harhaimis and immoral 
worship, though looked at askance except in it.s own holy 
places, is by no means contined to tire lower ca.stes. 
A series of apologies composed in excellent Engli.sli (but 
sometimes anonymous) attest tlie sympathy of the educated. 
.So far as theology and metaphy.sics are concerned, these 
defences are plausible. The Sakti is identified with 
Prakrili or with the Maya of the Advaita pdiilosophy and 
defined as the energy, coexistent with Brahman, which 
creates the world. But attempts to palliate tlie ceremonial, 
such as the argument tliat it is a consecration and limitation 
of the appetites because they may be gratified only in the 
seiA'ice of the goddess, are not convincing. Xor do the 
.'sfiktas when able to profe.s.s theii' faith openly, deny 
the nature of their rites or the importance attached to 
them. An oft-(|Uoted Tantric ver.se reiiresents f?iva as 
.saying d/o/7// nnihuf/oi/J mainti tiih/o iia ^iihisaya}). 
And for practical purposes that is the gist of Ifaktist 
teaching. 

It must be confe.ssed that the temple.s of Kamakhya 
leave a disagreeable impre.ssion — an impression of dark 
evil haunts of Inst and bloodshed, akin to madness and 
unrelieved by any grace or vigour of art. For there is no 
attempt in them to represent the terrible or voluptuous 
aspects of Hinduism, such as lind expression in sculptuie 
elsewhere. All the buildings, and e.specially the modern 

♦ 

^ A translatioti of tliis work lias been published by Manmatha Xath 
Datt, 1900. Printed by H. C. Dass, Elysium Press, Calcutta. 
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temple of Kali, which is in process of construction 
testify to the atrophy and paralysis produced Ijv erotic 
forms of religion in the artistic and intellectual spheres, 
a phenomenon tvhich finds another sad illustration in quite 
difi'ercnt theological surroundings among the Vallahhacarva 
sect at IMuttra. 

It is not surprising if sueli a cri-erl. hluodthirsty. 
licentious, and disposed to support tyrannical go\ ernnient. 
offered a favourable ground for the missiouary enterprise 
of other sects. The beginning of the sixteenth century 
tvas remarkable for the rise of t\V() great Vaishnava leaders. 
Caitanya in Bengal and Yallabhacarya further tvest. 
This wave of religious feeling which inundated northern 
India from Bengal to Kathiawar had its origin in the 
teaching of Riimaiiuja and Eamanauda. All Vaishiias ism 
is characterized by the doctrine that salvation can he won 
only by doA'otion to Kama, Krishna, <jr si.nne Vaishnavite 
deity regarded as the supieme and (mly god (other deities, 
if recognized at all, being on a lower and only quasi-divine 
plane) and by a theistic rather than a pantheistic view of 
this deity’s nature. The Ad\-aita (jf .Saiikara is modified, 
and the individual soul is treated as more or less definitely 
distinct from the deity at all periods of its career. The 
northern sects of Vai.shnavism are further marked by 
a tendencj’ (sometimes counteracted by a sub.sequeiit 
reaction) to relax the distinctions of caste and by an 
emotional or even hy.sterical devotion which sometimes led 
them into excesses a.s bad as those of the Saktas. This 
emotional aspect i.s connected with the wca'ship of Krishna 
as a child or young man and with the veneration of the 
Bhagavata Purana. The special doctrines of Caitanya did 
not materially difter from those of ^ allabha. He enjoined 
devotion to Krishna, the highest form of such devotion 
being rnadhurya, or love such as Eadha felt for him, and 
as conducive to religious fervour he recommended singing, 
dancing, and ince.ssant repetition of the divine names. 
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He paid no attention to caste and admitted even 
^tohainmedans as converts. 

The Vai.sliiun isni Aviiich entered Assam n'as of Caitanya's 
scliool. Its lirst apostle M'as rsankar Deb, a Kayastli, of 
tlie Xowe'oim’ district, who is credited tvith havino- lived 
120 years, and -who appears to have died in 1509. At the 
time of his preachiny the sovereie’iity of the Brahmaputra 
\alley was di\'ided between the Alionis, who had their 
capital at Garhe-aon. and tlie Koches, m Iio M'ere masters of 
the lower part of the river. The former Mx-re destined 
to pixA’ail in the lony run, but for the moment the Koch 
kine, Xar Xarayan, Avas the stronger. ^^ratkar Deb 
preached lirst in Ahoui territ<iry, but the kine- was under 
the inlluence of Srd<tist Brahmans, and the reformer was 
obliged to retire. He found a ri.-fum.- at Barpeta, and 
under the' pri.)teetion of X'ar Xarayan his doctrine .spread 
rapidly. He composed several works which are still held 
in hiyli esteem, Amouy them are a translation of the 
tenth book of the Bhayavata Purana and a ca)llection of 
Jvirttans or hymns, each cuiisistiiie' ed’ a short text or 
Ghosha followed by a. lonevr poem styled Pada. 

The harmony of the Yaishnavas rvas not untroubled 
e\en in Jsankar Deb's lifetime. A Sudra among his 
followers, named Aniruddh, (piarrelled Avith him and 
founded the sect Avhich attained considerable political 
notoriety under the name of Hoamaria. I have not 
l)een able to obtain any ju-ecise information about the 
theolog'A' of this sect, if indeed they have anything Avorthy 
of the name, d'hey are .^aid to Avorship aboriginal deities 
as Avell as Krshna. They reject the authority not only of 
the Brahmans but of tsankar Deb and his successors, and 
they venerate a magical copperplate bequeathed by 
Aniruddh. It bears an inscription Avliich is kept secret. It 
is clear that the iMoamarias represent a democratic and anti- 
.sacerdotal movement. At present they are repudiated 
by all the other VaishnaA-as and are of no religious 
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importance, tliongli, in the eighteenth century, tliey 'svere 
a considerable political force. They are restricted to the 
extreme east of Assam, and I have not had an opportunity 
of seeing them. Their principal religious establishment, 
which has been frequently sliifted, is at present near 
Chabua in Lakhimpur.* The name Moamaria is currently 
derived from a tish called moa, caught in large numbers 
by the original disciples of Aniruddh, who were tishermen. 

Sankar Deb appears not only to have inculcated the 
wor.ship of Krishna as the sole divine being, but also to 
have denounced sacrifices, idolatry, and the observance 
of caste. Ho designated as his successor Mridhab Deb, 
another Kayasth, who held these views even more strictly 
than himself. Madhab Deb was a man of ascetic life and 
a writer of repute. He composed a sacred poem in 
thirteen books called the Bhakti-ratmivali, and a collection 
of hymns or ecstatic verses, often consisting of little more 
than the names of the Deity, called Kam-ghosha (in 
Assamese pronunciation Ghokha). But he was not able to 
hold the sect together. The Brahmans, who appreciated 
the importance of Yaishnavism as a religious force, were 
not disposed to let it jiass out of their control and become 
an anti-brahmanic movement. Many of Madhab’s Brahman 
disciples, such as Damodar Deb, Hari Deb, and Gopal Dcb,- 
seceded from him at the end of the seventeenth century 
and founded separate communities. Of Gopal Deb it is 
related that he was once crossing the Brahmaputra Avith 
his master on a stormy day when the boat seemed about 
to capsize. In this extremity he apostrophized Varuiia, 
conjuring him to stay the tempest till the teacher should 
have landed. But no danger from the elements could 
modify the convictions of Madhab. He accused Gopal of 
idolatry, and then and there flung him into the river. 

^ Assam District Gazetteers, Lakhimpur, 1905, p. 1'20. 

Aniruddh, the founder of the is said to have been this 

Gopal Deb s immediate disciple, and to have seceded from him. 
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Siicli a return for ]ii,s loyal, if irregular, prayers was uioi-e 
j than Gopal could stand, and as he spluttered ainong the 

^ » waves he announced his secession and intention to found 

' a new sect. These schismatic leaders were known as the 

Bamiinia Gosaius, and were connected with large monastic 
establishments called sattras,^ which form a .special feature 
in the religious life of Assam. The title Gosain is roughly 
ecjuivalent to abbot. The various cominunitie.s exhibited 
slight ditferences in doctrine and practice, but insisted on 
the observance of caste and especially on the necessity 
of religious teachers being Brahmans, while they were 
tolerant of idolatry and even of the worship of non- 
Vaishnava deities. They also allowed the flesh of goats, 
pigeons, and ducks to be oaten. The adherents of 3Iadhab 
Deb tvere distinguislied by the name of Maliapurushias : 
they repudiated idolatry and the ascendancy of Brahmans, 
admitting, and e^■en preferring, Sndras as rcligiou.s guides. 

Whereas the history of :S:iktism i.s little more than 
■i a c-Iiroiiicle of succe.ssfui sacerdotal ambition, the fortunes 
of Vaishnavism have been more varied. It produced 
inartyr.s a.s well as prince-bishops. In the first generation 
after 3Iadhab Deb, all branches of the faith .seem to have 
made rapid progre.ss in both Ahom and Koch territory. 
Somewhat later we hear that Jayadhu aj Singh (1G4S-G3), 
the Ahoin monarch, was mucli under the influence of 
Brahmans, both Vaishnava and Siikta. He founded tlie 
great sattra of Auniati, but at the instigation of his 
priestly advisers persecuted tlie Mahapurushias and 
killed some of their leading men. But on the whole 
Vaishnavism — particularly Brahmanic Vaishnavism — still 
flourished. The country became full of religious establish- 
ments, and the inmates claimed exemption not only from 
military service but from the obligation to labour in the 

• » ^ This is the usual spelling of the word, but it appears to be really the 

Sanskrit chattra. an umbrella or shelter for pupils. In Eastern Bengal 
and Assam c/t is generally pronounced as s. 
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construction of roads and public u'orks, to udiich all 
subjects of the king wei'e liable. Tliis pretension brouglit 
upon them the wrath of Ga<ladhar Singh ( ItiSl-llli), who 
feared the growing power of the 0(jsains and had also 
a private grudge against them becausf' they laid opposed 
his accession to the throne. llam Ilapu, head of tlie 
great monastery of I)akhinpath. was mutilated and had 
his property contiscated ; his colleague of Auniati escaj)ed 
the same fate only by tliglit, and many others were killed 
or sacrificed to idols. Assam was given over to murder 
and brigandage until (ladadhar Singh, seeing that the 
prosperity of his kingdom was in danger, ordered the 
persecution to stop. The same considerations doubtless 
weighed with his son Rudra Singh (100(1-1714). He 
effected a compromise by which the fbuhnian ( losains 
tvere shown all honour, but he assigned t<i them the 
.Majuli Island in the Upper Brahmajmtra as their chief, 
if not only residr-uce. The abbot of Auniati was recalled 
and made Hie king’s guru. The Sudra Gosains were not 
persecuted, but were obliged to wear a distinctive badge 
consisting of a small earthen jar hanging on a string 
round their necks, and Brahmans were forludden to show 
them reverence. 

As already mentioned, the next king, Sib Singh, was 
entirely under the influence of Brahmans, and took so 
seriously to heart an astrological prediction that his 
reign would soon come to an end that he sought to 
fulfil the decree of heaven by the subterfuge of resigning 
the insignia and authority of royalty to his chief wife, 
Phulesvari, who was a bigoted fsakta. It was reported 
to her that the Sudra Gosains refused to worship Durgil. 
She accordingly ordered the chief of the IMoamarias and 
other prominent Gosains to be taken to a Sfikta temple 
and have the Stikta sectarian marks imprinted on their 
foreheads in the blood of the victims. This outrage 
seems to have sowed the seeds of the Moamaria rebellion 
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which broke out about forty years later in 1760. In 
the interval tlie country was peaceful and prosperous, 
military ardour decayed, and we hear that the nobles 
were unwillliii;' to o’o on warlike expeditions. Sectarian 
disputes became rife, and in 1769 tlie 3Ioamarias revolted, 
d’here seems to liax e been little real religious entliusia.sm 
or fanaticism in these contlicts. but as the hinduized 
Ahom govermnent grew weaker, other vigorous, if less 
civilized, elements tried to assert themsehes. For some 
foi'ty years we liave a nielanclioly alternation of disorder 
and misgdvernnient in tlie provinces held by ephemeral 
iMufiniaria rulers and of atrociously cruel vengeance 
exacted Ijy the Ahoms wlien they had the cliance. The 
princi 2 )al rebellions were in 1769, 1782, 1786, 179-5, and 
1805, wlien the insurgents invoked the help of the 
Burmese. The movement appears to have gradually 
worn itself out, but the Tloainarias remained quasi- 
independent in the district between the Buri Billing 
and the Bralimaputra under a chief with tlie title of 
Seiiapati, and when Assam was made a British province 
in 1826 this autonomy was allowed to continue for 
a time, and tlie district was excluded from direct British 
administration until 1842. 

At tlie present day the arrangement made by Eudra 
Singh, in virtue of which the Majuli Island became the 
head-quarters of the Vai.slmava Gosains, is still in force, 
and the chief monasteries or sattras are situated there. 
But the centre of the Tlahapurusliia faith i.s Barpeta in 
the district of Kamrup, and there is one large Brahman 
monastery called Karua Balii in Xowgong. The long- 
island of Majuli, commonly called the Mojuli, has an area 
of 485 square miles. It is quite flat, and much of it is 
covered with reed jungle and picturesque forest. In the 
rainy season large tracts are under water. It lies in 
the Upper Brahmaputra, within the district of Sibsagar, 
and in some ways may be compared to Mt. Athos, 
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for it contains no less than 188 nionasterios, laroe ami 
small, bnt ■women, though not allo\ved to enter the pre- 
cincts of the monasteries, are not exclmleil fri>m tln.‘ island 
as they are from the Holy Mountain. Roads art' ft.ov and 
elephants are the only means of transport. The sattras 
fall into two classes, those in which the abliots must he 
Brahmans, and those belonging to the IMahapurushias in 
■which the head is generally a Sudra. The Brahmans will 
not ■willino'B' give .such Sudras the titli.' of (losain, and 
•speak of them as IMahants. I heard of no Moamarias on 
the island. The Mahapuru.shia sattras have preserved 
the faith of Sankar Deb and Madhab Deb with little 
change. The other or Bamunia monastei'ie.s represent 
the brahmanized form of the same faith. Its democratic 
tendencies and intolerance of deitio.s other than Kri.shna 
have been toned doM'ii, and it has been brought within the 
pale of Hindu orthodoxy. Thus these monasteries exhibit 
to .some extent a secondary corruption of Assamese 
Vaishnavism, but at present they are ■wealthier and 
better organized than the others, and are typical of the 
predominant religion. Three establishments stand out 
among many others on the Majuli, namely, Dakhinpath. 
Auniati, and Doramur. I visited the first two : Goramur 
is said not to differ from them materially, and is less 
accessible. 

Dakhinpath lies close to the river. The Gosain has 
built a guest-house for travellers on the bank, and a road 
leads straight from it to the sattra, ■which is approached 
through three gates, women not being admitted beyond 
the third. The outer courts, however, resemble an ordinary 
village, and contain women and children. In the centre 
is a .spacious ipiadrangle planted tvith trees. At the sides 
of it are long, low buildings with thatched roofs, divided 
into chambers for about three hundred monks. In all 
parts of the grounds there are manj' tanks, and the roads 
are raised. In the rainy season I believe that nearly all 
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the sattra is under water, except these roads and the 
eenti'al ijuadraiiele. (Jn the ri^lit hand of the latter, and 
close to the last gate, is the temple or Xainghar, a long, 
low, wooden huilding M'itli a some\vhat incongruous roof 
of corrugated iron. This type of temple, Mdiich is 
unknown, so far as I am aM'are, in other parts of India, 
is characteristic of Assamese Vaishiiavism.'^ The roof is 
sometimes thatched and sometimes of metal, but in no 
case have I seen any towers or sculptures, or indeed any 
external sign tliat the building M’a.s used for religious 
purposes. Close to the Namgliar is a reception hall and 
the private apartments of the Ciosain. In all the sattras 
which I liave visited tlie buildings, tliough veiy extensive, 
are of wood, not of stone, and the fact tliat no .stone 
is obtainable may have .sometliing to do with the stjde 
of architecture. All the Go.sains accorded me a most 
ceremonious and dignitiod reception, whicli seemed to 
indicate that tliey considered that their statu.s was as high 
a.s tliat of any Elengali Raja. 

The inmates of the sattras are styled Bhakats (i.e. 
Bhaktas) or devotees. Unlike Buddlhsts and other monks 
they take no vows and wear no distingui.sliing dress, 
tliough the simplicity of their garments produces a certain 
uniformity. They wear tiieir hair long, except when in 
mourning. During their re.sidence in the monastery they 
are obliged to be celibate, and in tliis respect and in 
conduct generally they have a good reputation, which is 
continued by their appearance. They rigidly obsers’e 
distinction.s of caste. Unlike most Indian religious orders, 
they make no pretence of living on alms. The lands of 
the monastery supply grain and other food, which is 
received by the steward and distributed to the Bhakats 

* Though the general appearance of an A.ssamese .sattra is ^tii i/nurit, 
* the plan of the interior .-■eeras to be much the same as in Sikhim. 
tVaddell's diagram of a Sikhim temjile (Bntldhi^m of TUnJ. p. '291) would 
represent a Namghar it it were longer in protJortion to its breadth. 
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in monthly doles. A Bhakat may abandon the religion-' 
life and marry, but it is thou;,dit discreditable if he does 
so after the age of 50. As long as they remain in the 
sattra they are supposed to be occupied exclusively with 
their religious duties, that is to say, the services held in 
the temple anel meditation. Many of them, hinvever, are 
inclined to dabble in commercial transactions, and the 
legality of such doings is a fruitful ,s(juvce of dispute. 
The majority of Bhakats are devoted t(j the religious life 
by their parents, and enter the sattra when little children. 

The temple ritual is sulhciently lengthy to occupy the,* 
Bhakats for a great part of the* day, or at least a certain 
number of them, for they attend the services in relays. 
The interior of the building consists of a long nave divided 
by two rows of wooden pillars. Near the entrance an.* 
two large tigures of Garmla,^ with their backs turned to 
the door, and on the walls are several pictures representing 
Krishna, Rama, and .Sita, and also Durga carrying the 
infant Krishna. Half-way down the nave is seated 
during the time of service a choir of men and boy.^ 
arranged in two row.s on either side, exactly as in a 
Lamaist temple or Roman Catholic church. They sing 
sacred texts such as the Bhagavad Gita or tlie Ghosha, to 
the accompaniment of a peculiar kind of cymbal, of which 
every chorister has a pair. When heard within the 
building this music is too noisy to Ite agreeable, but from 
a distance the solemn cadence of the chant, followed hy 
the dash of cymbals at the end of every verse, is most 
impressive, and suggests the roaring f)f waves that break 
on a rocky shore. Further on, in front of the clu^ir, are 
low lecterns on which lie copies of the scriptures (such 
as the Bhagavat Gita, Bhagavata Puriina, and Ghosha) 
wrapped in cloths. The sanctuary is at the end of the 

^ They perhaps correspond to the image-, ui the kings and other 
guardian deities placed at the door of Buddhist temple,, and like them 
are of grotesque appearance. 
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buiklint;', and divided from it by a screen similar to the 
ikonostasis in a Greek church. Behind this are gilt 
shrines containing image.s of Kri.shna at various periods of 
his life. Before them stand candles and vases containing 
llowers. The whole arrangement of the Xamghar and 
its ritual ditiers strikingly from the ornaments and 
puja usually seen in a Hindu temple, but reminded me 
in many respects of Laniaistic worship as performed for 
instance in the Lama temple at Poking. On the rafters 
beneatli the ceiling were hanging a number of figures of 
horses and other theatrical properties. These are used in 
dramatic performances called Jatras ( = Yatras), in which 
various incidents of the life of Krislina, particularly his 
birtli and childhood, are represented. The performances 
are held outside the temple. They appear to be strictly 
moral, but I did not gather from the accounts given of 
them tliat they otter any striking resemblance to the 
representations of Christ’s nativity .seen in Roman Catholic 
countries, as is often stated. It was denied, for instance, 
that the .scene of Krishna’s birth resembles a stable. 

The Gosain or abbot is an elderly man of great intelli- 
gence, and aeguaiuted with Sanskrit. He has absolute 
authority in all matters affecting discipline and the 
management of the sattra property, but though he is 
treated with great respect I did not gather that he or 
his colleagues in the other monasteries are regarded as 
avataras. They wear white robes and high white turbans 
of a peculiar shape. Though very courteous they will not 
shake hands with Europeans or otherwise touch them. 
Each Gosain appoints his successor during his lifetime, 
usually soon after his own accession, so that the latter has 
time to become imbued with the traditions of his superior. 
All the Gosains informed me that the signiiicance of their 
title (Goswami in Sanskrit) is Lord of the Vedas, but the 
real meaning (as is admitted, I believe, among the Gosains 
of Muttra) appears to be possessor of cows. This word 

76 
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being applied to Krishiia in his pastcjral aspect became 
a title of honour and M'as transferred to religious teacliers. 
Others explain it as meaning lord of the senses, that is, 
self -controlled. The Gosain of Dakhinpath would not 
allow that his .sect was in any sense foundeel by Sankar 
Deb or 3Lidhab Deb. He admitted that their works (the 
Kirttans, the translation of the Bhtlgavata Purilna, book x, 
the Ghosha, and the llatnavali) are used in the temple 
worship, lint this, he said, tvas due to the excellence of 
the sentiments they contained, not to the authority of 
the writers. He stated that the Vaishnava faith repre- 
.sented the teaching of Narada, and that udieii this was 
becoming forgotten God took human form as Dattatreva. 
who made Sankaracarya of Benares his disciple. The 
Go.saiu claimed to be the thirty-fourth ^ in spiritual 
descent from this Sankaracarya, whom lie identitied M’ith 
the well-known author of the Advaita philosophy. But 
when I asked him if he accepted that philosophy he 
became confused and seemed indisposed to pur.sue the 
.subject, saying that bhakti or faith was the foundation 
of religion. 

The Dattatreya mentioned is said to have been a son 
of the ancient Rlshi. Atri. and an incarnation of Vishnu. 
The Majuli Gosains have little knowledge of Hinduism in 
other parts of India, and I do not think any importance 
can be attached to their statements, except as regards the 


' The following is the list of the teachers ot the .sect as given 
me. I preserve the orthography of the original. (1) Sankaracharjva. 
(2) Podmacharji'a, (;i) Mundanacharjya, (4) Kehalacharjyu. (.i) Sodanundo. 
(6) Xityanundo, (7) Bhohaiiundo, (S) Kaiichauanundo. (0) Brahniachari- 
nunda, (10) minsiiig, (11) Choitonya Swarujianundo, (12) Raniadutta. 
(1.5) Ximadutta, (14) Madhobacharjya, (1.5) Brahmanunda Bharoti, 
(Iti) Krishnanunda Bharoti, (17) Biswaiiatli Bharoti, (IS) Hndoyanunda 
Bharoti, (19) Bishiiu Bliaroti, (20) Sri Choitonya, (21) Damodardev, 
(22) Bolodev, (23) Bonomali Dev, (24) Ramadei-, (25) Krishnadev, 
(26) Atmadev, (27) Kamdev, (28) Sohodev, (29) Rokitidev, (3U) Bishnudev, 
(31) Bibhudev, (32) Basudev, (33) Subhodev, (34) Xarodev, the present 
Adhikar. 
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religious history of Assam from 1500 onwards, about 
which they are well informed. It will be observed that 
tlie line of teachers includes Caitaiu'a. but not ^iankar 
Deb or lladhab Deb. The twenty-tirst Gosain, Damodar 
Deb, is said to have founded the sattra of Dakhinpath,, 
and to have lived from 1510 to 1001. The twenty-fourth, 
Ramadeb, was persecuted and mutilated by Gadhadar 
Singh. 

The Gosain is occu])ied every day from about 5 a.m. 
until noon with religious observances, including the 
preparation of his food, whicli has to be done by 
himself. He stated tliat lie belonged to the same sect 
as tlio Gosains of Auniati and Goramur, as far as 
doctrine was concerned, but that each monastery had 
some peculiarities in details of ritual and discipline. The 
worship of Krislina was the essence of religion in all of 
them, but at Dakhinpath there was no objection to the 
worship of Durga and otlier tiaktis as an accessory. This 
combination of deities, though it may seem strange, is not 
alien to the spirit of modern Vaishnavism. Tulsi Das, for 
instance, enjoins the worship of Siva, not indeed as the 
supreme Being, but as a deity who is both very powerful 
and deeply devoted to Rama.^ Though the Gosain 
expressed many tolerant and unsectarian views, he spoke 
of the Mahapurushias with bitterness and of the Moamarias 
with contempt. 

In all essential points Auniati re.sembles Dakhinpath. 
both as to appearance, discipline, and doctrine. It is said 

' See especinlly his Ramriyaiia, book vi, Doha 3. and the preceding 
Chaupai (p. ti7 in Gi'owse's translation), where Riima, after moulding 
a lingam at Rame.svaram. says : “ There is none other so dear to me as 
■Siva. No man, though he call himself a votary of mine, can ever dream 
of really tinding me it he offend Siva. If he desire to serve me in 
antagonism to Si\'a his doom is hell. He is a fool of no understanding. 
They who either out of attachment to Siva dishonour me or who serve 
me but dishonour Siva shall have their abode in the deepest hell until 
the end of the world ... To all who serve me unseltishh- and without 
guile Siva will grant the boon of faith." 
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to be the largest of the sattras when it has its fall 
complement of Bhakats, but at present the numbers are 
reduced owing to an internal schism, which is giving rise 
to a lawsuit, as Indian religious disputes often do. The 
present Gosain is a young man who only recently 
succeeded to his office. When he did .so he was asked to 
designate his own succe.ssor, according to custom, and was 
apparently induced to select a Bhakat who was the head 
of a powerful faction. Subse(|uently, becoming convinced 
that this individual was untit for the office to which he 
was destined, he cancelled the nomination. His right to 
do so was challenged, and many Bhakats left the sattra. 
Appai'ently the real motive of the Gosain was to introduce 
certain reforms, such as the stoppage of trading. Others 
attributed the dissensions to the intrigues of the Maha- 
purushias, who, since they advocate democratic principles, 
find sympathizers among the Bhakats belonging to the 
lower castes. In spite of the schism the monastery is well 
kept, the onlj’ sign of trouble visible being the large 
number of empty q\iarters. It was founded about lGo5 
by the Ahom king Jayadhwaj Singh, who appointed 
Xiranjan Bapu as the first Gosain, and it was from the 
beginning under strong Brahmanic influence. The temple 
is in the .same style as that of Dakhinpath, and has a roof 
of corrugated iron. The interior is ornamented with manv 
pictures. In the shrine at the end are about five images 
of Krishna, before which puja is performed in the ordinary 
Hindu manner. But there are also choral services, and 
the whole of the Bhagavad Gita is recited twice daily. 
I saw no traces of Saktist worship, but the ceremonial came 
nearer to the ordinary Hindu type than at Dakhinpath. 
The Gosain disclaimed all knowledge of philosophical 
questions, such as Dvaita and Advaita, and said that 
simple bhakti or faith was the teaching of his sect. 

The larger sattras are very wealthy and own con- 
siderable estates which pay no taxes. Thus Auniati owns 
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2 1 ,000 acre.s and Dakinpath 10.400. Tlie Gosains, liowevei-, 
do not ahvay.s receive the rents due to them and are 
' reluctant to recover tlieir debt.s by an action at law. for 
they prefer tir reyard the payment as a religious rather 
than a legal duty. They are greatly re.spected, and are 
said to use their influence in the interests of the British 
authorities and the maintenance of law and order. They 
receive offerings as well as rents fi-om their lands. In 
CN ery village where a Gosain has a considerable number of 
adherents, he appoints a representative or Medhi who 
enjoys a position of .social importance and collects from 
each of the faithful a small annual contribution in kind 
(rice, cloth, silk, etc.) or cash, amounting only to a (juarter 
or half rupee. The offerings are remitted to a superior 
othcer or Raj-Medhi, who pays them into the treasury of 
the sattra, and the accumulated amount is considerable. 

I also vi.sited a Mahapurushia .sattra at Kamala Bari, 
not very far from Dakhiiipath. but a little di.stance inland. 
In general plan and appearance it resembled those which 
I have already described, but the interior of the temple 
offered some differences. There was no separate shrine, but 
near the end stood a high throne or gaddi on which lay 
a copy of the Xam-ghosha of IMadhab Deb. I specially 
imjuired if the work which received such marked 
reverence was not the Bhagavird Gita, but the abbot 
stated positively that it was not and that the Xam-gho.sha 
was the principal scripture of the sect. To the left of the 
tlirone stood a small image representing Krishna under the 
form of Vaikuntha-Xatha, who is the only deity acknow- 
ledged. There were no other .statues or pictures. In 
a separate shrine outside the main building were the foot- 
prints of Sankar Deb and Madhab Deb, which receive 
veneration. 

The abbot was a young man who had lately succeeded, 
* and was still in mourning for his predecessor, on which 
account he wore no turban. He is a sudra and bears the 
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title of Atta. He claims to be the twelfth ^ in spiritual 
descent from Sankar Deb, who is here recognized un- 
reservedly, although Madhab Deb shares in the honour 
accorded to him. The monasteiy was built by Bandula 
Atta, the successor of Madhab Deb. The principal 
divergences between the Mahapurushias and the Brahmanic 
Vai.shnavas appear to be the following ; Firstly, they 
acknowledge Jiankar Deb and Madhab Deb as their 
founder. These are the ilahapurushias or great men 
from whom the sect takes its name ; their footprints are 
worshipped ; their compositions are regarded as scripture 
and are treated with extreme reverence, receiving worship 
almost like images of deities. This form of bibliolatry is 
rare in India, but something like it is found among the 
Sikhs. Secondly, their Go.sains are not Brahmans and 
enjoy a less autocratic position than in tlie Brahmanic 
monasteries, since all important questions have to be settled 
not, as there, by the Go.sain alone, but by a council of 
all the Bhakats in which the Go.sain merely presides. 
Thirdl}’, they lay little stre.ss on caste, though they do not 
absolutely condemn or reject it. Foui-thly, they almost 
entirely reject idolatry, the only exception alloived being 
the small image of Vaikuntha-Natha already mentioned. 
It is probable that in these last two points the present 
practice is a moditication of a more uncompromising earlier 
rule which absolutely prohibited idolatiy and ignored caste. 
It is remarkable that many Indian sects which have begun 
by asserting the equality of all their members (e.g. the 
Lingayats and the followers of Caitanj'a) have ultimately 
conformed to what is undoubtedly the general opinion and 
practice of India and have reintroduced caste. 

The forms of ^ aishnavism described above appear to 

' The list is, in the orthographj- of the original; (1) Sankar Deb, 
(2) Madhab Deb, (3) Bandula Atta, (4) Parsu Ram Deb, (.5) KamalLochan 
Deb, (6) Xiranjan Deb, (7) Satananda Deb, (8) .Sat^va Brat Deb, (9j Rudra 
Kanta Deb, (10) Krishn Kama Deb, (11) Lakhi Kanta Deb, (1-2) Sri 
Sri Chandra Kanta Deb, the present Adhikar. 
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be practically confined to the vallej' of the Brahmaputra. 
Ill Sylhet ^ the religious establisliiuents are called akhra. 
but have not the same extent, iiifiuence, or good moral 
tone as those on the Ilajuli. In Goalpara they are 
called diiams, and are occupied onl}' b\- a few monks. 
But in all di.stricts the history of the communities 
appears to have been similar. Originally the}' were rigidly 
puritanical, rejecting idolatry and even the worship of 
incarnatioii.s, but gradually they have become brahinauized, 
though from time to time new democratic movements 
may occur. 

Thu.s the lii.stoiy of A.s.sam shows how an exten.sive 
country in which there were only .scattered traces of 
Indian religion four hundred years ago, has been brought 
almost wholly within the pale of Hindu orthodoxy, not 
always by missionaiu' enterprise but Iiy ertective methods 
of propagating the faith. First came 8aktism, an un- 
ethical .system, itself a hybrid of Hinduism and alien 
beliefs, appealing chiefiy to the passions and fears, more 
anxious to win the favour of princes than the hearts 
of the people. But though it may justly be painted in 
black colours, it can on occasion command the support of 
theology and philosophy, and it undoubtedly touches the 
higher as well a.s the lower emotions of the educated 
classes in Bengal and Assam. When Saktism had been 
to some extent accepted by the chiefs of the various 
tribes, Vaishnavism made its appearance as a missionary 
religion in the true sen.se, that is, it was preached by men 
who believed it to be the only evay to salvation, and 
wished to teach it to all. It jjractically taught that 
men are equal, ceremonies u.sele.s.s, and that God can be 
known by faith and lo^'e. This creed was not preached 

' Assam District GazAittrs. ]90,>, vol. ii, Sylhet, pp. S4-9. Strange 
sects called Sahaj Bhajan and Ratikhoa are aBo reported from Sylhet. 
They are said to take women as their religious teachers, and worship 
them as incarnations of Riidha. 
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by Brahmans at first, but as soon as its popularity Avas 
established they took it under their protection and super- 
vision. Hence \vc have three tendencies : first, popular 
Vaishnavisiii, too tveak in thought and discipline to be 
a great religious syteni, but showing its strengtii in serious 
insurrections ; secondly, Brahnianie Vaishna vism. which 
was strono- enough to force the authorities to come to 
terms, and which, while fully recognizing the tloctrine of 
salvation by faith, also made provi.sion for due respect 
to caste and Brahinanic authority ; thirdly, t';lktism, 
which remained until the last the creed of the kings 
of Assam, and ultimate]}' made a truce with the 
brahmanized forms of Vaishnavi.sm, though originally 
disposed to persecute all varieties of the sect. Such 
persecution, though often barbarous, never became so 
systematic as religious persecution in Europe, and perhaps 
exemplifies the kind of trials M’hich harassed the later 
days of Indian Buddhism. The history of Vaislniavism 
in As.sam may also illustrate uduit happened on a much 
larger scale in other parts of India. The mediaeval 
Bhagavatas u'ere a sect of dubious orthodoxy, but when 
their doctrine penetrated to the south it was taken up by 
Brahmanic champions such as Eamanuja, who associated 
it ■with the stricte.st observance of caste, and by an 
imposing array of commentaries proved it in harmony 
with the orthodox scriptures. But, as in Assam, a less 
orthodox current continued. Even in the Tengalai division 
of Ramanuja’s sect we find that Tamil works have re- 
placed the old Sanskrit scriptures, and the subsequent 
teaching of Eamananda sanctioned not only the use of 
the vernacular in relio-ion but also the ne^'lect of caste, 
thus leading directly to such admittedly unorthodox 
.sects as the Kabir-panthis and Sikhs. Yet the later 
history of these sects shows liow hard it is to withstand 
Brahmanic influence, for e%'en Sikhism appears to be in 
process of being reabsorbed into Hinduism. 
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Another interesting point is the connexion between 
Assamese Vaishnavisiu and Buddhism. The doctrine seems 
to liave a purely Hindu pedigree, but the monasticism 
and ceremonial are not of the usual Hindu type. India 
is full of institutions called maths, ■which are often 
described as monasteries : but the description is mis- 
Jeading, for a math is not essentiallv a convent but 
the residence of a teaclier. His pupils frequent the 
place and may become semi-resident : wandering- ascetics 
stop there and in old age may make it their last home, 
but its inmates are not a pernianent body under a 
particular rule and discipline. Only in the Swanii- 
ATirayana inona.stery at Ahmedabad * have I seen a Hindu 
e.stabli.sliment comparable to a Buddhist vihara, and the 
instance, I nutst admit, is important, for it is hard to 
•see how it can be due to Buddlii.st influence. But in 
the Assamese sattras we liave not only more hiei’archy 
and di.scipline than the Hindu temperament will usually 
tolerate (though even here there are no vows or monastic 
costume), but also halls for worship and choral services 
which find no eastern parallel except in Lamaism. It 
would be easy to explain resemblances to Burmese 
Buddhism, but these apparently do not exist, and we 
must look the other waj-, towards Tibet and Bhutan. 
Though recent research has thrown doubt on the ancient 
existence of Buddhism in A.s.sam, the Bhutias worship 
certain images at Hajo under the impression that they 
represent the Buddha. This idea may be erroneous, but 
the existence of the worship is at least a proof of con- 
tinuous contact between the two religions. Singri Parbat, 
not far from Tezpur, is a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists. 
Many Tibetans visit the northern districts of Assam, 
especially in winter, and I am informed that the district 
officer at Udalgiri regularly receives representatives of the 


’ There is another large one at Wartal. 
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Government of Lhasa. Similar communication probably 
existed in the past. ^Ye hear that Rudra Singh, the same 
monarch who made the Majuli the head-quarters of the 
Gosains, established an extensive trade with Tibet, ^ and it 
seems eminently probable that the early abbots of the 
sattras took some hints from the Lamas in organization 
and ritual. 


Gait, HiUory of Assam, p. 175. 
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CHINESE RIDDLES ON ANCIENT INDIAN TOPONYMY 

I. CH‘A-PO-HO-LO AND KA-Pl-LI 
By Colonel G. E. GERIXI, M.R.A.S. 

rjIHE New History of the T‘ang dynasty relates that 
in A.D. 648 the Chinese euvoj' Wang Hsiiaii-ts'e, 
having raised an army in Tibet and Nepal, advanced into 
Central India as far as the town Clro-po-Jto-lo, which 
he stormed after three days' siege. Tlie Xa-fu-ti (or 
Ti-iia-fu-ti) A-Io->ni-><hun,^ an usurper wlio liad just 
seized the throne after tlie death of King Siihrditya 
(i.e. Harsavardhana Jiiladitya of Kanauj), tliereupon fled, 
but was shorth’ afterwards taken prisoner. A band of 
his dispersed followers, however, took po.sition, barring 
the way acros.s tlie Kan-f'o-vy’i River, but were in their 
turn routed by Hsiian-ts'e's second in connnand.- 

V, A, Smith in his Earhj HAtoi’U of India '^ vaguely 
assumes " the chief city of Tirluit ” to have been the town 
attacked on that occasion, seemingly relying on Professor 
Sylvain Levi's suggestion — put forward, however, with all 
reserve — that the title Po-lo-iUeu Ti-nu-fa-ti (occurring 
in the T'ang Annals as well as in an inscription discovered 
bj’ Professor Chavannes) may be taken to mean " King 
A-lo-nii-Aiun of the Ti-ivi-fu-ti fhhidti f) State of the 
Brahmans [of India]’’.* Along with this Professor Levi 


^ Arunaiura, -Vruiiesvara. or Aruna-svamiii (?). See, however, n. 4 below. 
- See Svlvain Levi's Le.? AJi.^Mons ile tVang’ Hiuen-t?'e dans rinde” 
in Jouriia/ A.^ircfiqui . Alarch, April, lytK). pp. 306-8. 

“ O.xford, 1904. pp. 298-9. 

'* JA. , fasc. cit, , p. 300. In JA. for 1892, p, 3.37, I’rofessor Levi had 
» suggested the rendering (discarded in his later paper just cpioted) 
Sendpnti Arjuua, which V. A. Smith has nevertheless adojited in op. cit. 
It has been suggested that A-lo-)ia-t^htm mat- be .I)/iii([-ra)-n!n«], 
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?Lso proposes the alternative interpretation: “Kino- 
mx-shiin, Emperor of the Brahmans, Emperor of Xa-fi'-- ’ 
I must confess that the equivalent I'i - no -fii - ft = 
TlrabJiuldi = Tirluit is seductive, hut whether it may 
historically and topographically seem justified the reader 
is left to judo-e for himself from what follows. 

Beyond V. A. Smith’s indirect allusion referred to above 
no attempt is so far known to me of locatiiiu- that most 
puzzling- town Clra-po-ho-ln. I have endeavoured to do 
so on the basis of the indications supj^lied in Chinese 
literature, and gathered together, for the most part, by 
Professor Levi liimself in the paper already (pioted,^ to 
which therefore I refer the reader. 

In the general account of India in the Xew History of 
the Thing dynasty it is pointed out that the capital of the 
whole of Central India hears the name Cli‘o-po-li.o-lo, 
^ IS lies on the bank of tlie River Ko.-p‘i.-li. 

Ma Tuaii-lin in the chapter on India of liis encycloptedia 
states: “The capital lies close to the Heng Ho (Ganges) 
River, which is also called Ho,'’- and adds 

further on that the capital stood not far from another 
stream named Kun-t o-v:ei 

The Old Historv of the Tang dvnastv does not tell 
the name of the capital, but points out that -‘it is 70 li 
[i.e. 10 to 12 mile.s] in circuit and lies close to the River 
Shan-lien ’. 


a rendering whicli I con.~iiler unsatisfactory on phonetic grounds. 
From an historical point of view it is ahso luuilly convincing, for Aiii-iu- 
varman, the Thakuri prince of Western Nepal who was seeiningl\- 
a feudatory ot Harsavaidhaua of Kanauj and became supreme piobablv 
on the latter s death in a. D. 64S, was not iinprobablv the verv personage 
who assisted Hsuan-ts‘e with troopis against A-lu-iin-.Oiijii. 

^ JA. . fasc. cit. . p. ;I07, note. 

= The T'unfi-rhifji-hrtnij-mu (twelfth century) also states that Ka-jri-li 
's a name of the Gange.s (see Bulhtin Ecoh Frnnccii~:e ExO-iftne, (Jrintt, 
t. iv, '27-2, n. 4). In the T'^ai-jyiiig-yit-lnn cyclopiedia (pub. a. D. 983), 
Mr. Pelliot observes (op. cit.), it is wrongly spelled Pu-ka-li. We shall 
see below that it was also the name of a kingdom. 
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To sum up, then, the capital Clca-po-lto-lo stoo<l — 

1. On the bank of the Ka-p i-li, Bjl Eiver. 

2. Near the Eiver SJiau-Iien, '1®. 

9. Not far from the Eiver Kun-t o-iiri, ^ 

4. Close to tlie Ganges, here, apparently, also called then 
Ko-p' i-l i. 

Subjoined I venture to otter my identifications of these 
toponyms : — 

1. IvA-P'i-Li. which represents jihonetically some term 
like Ktlci'i'T, Kapdi,^ or even Kanverl. Knurl, Guurl 
(a name, both in tliis and in its vulgar form Gaurana, 
so freipiently occurring in the river nomenclature of 
India), liere seemingly is intended for Ki-iuri[Cd(i'] 
(Kauiyala ?), the designation apjfiied in Xepid to the 
Ghaghril Gjhurylturd) Eiver. Although in the lower 
portion of its course this stream is known either a.s 
Ghaglira, Gogra, or SarjCi (Saraiid). it is not impossible 
that at the period in ([Uestion it was commonly called 
Kaurirda. At all e\'ents, this name may have become 
familiar, in iireference to the other ones, to the Chinese 
of Hsiian-ts'Cs mission, who must have learnt it from the 
Nepalese forming part of the joint raid of 648 a.d. 

It is interesting to notice that Ghar(/hurd is likewise 
one of the many San.skrit names of the Ganges, a fact 
which would to some extent explain the Chinese state- 
ment that the Ganges was also termed Ka-pri-li 
( = Kauriala = Gharghara). 

* A Kapili Puver actual!}- exi.st's in As«ani, but is obviously out of the 
question. On the other hand, in Hindu classical literature mention is 
made of a Kapila (tributary of the Xarniada) : of KapUa-dhdra , as a name 
of the Ganges : and of a second Kavert which Professor F. Hall thought 
to be a tributary of the Xarmada (see Wilson's lYyia Purana, lS6o, 
vol. ii, pj). 148, 151). It has been shown quite recently (JRAS., April, 
1910, p. 442, and Jul}’, 1910, p. 808) that this Kaverl joins the Xarmada 
from the south about a mile above Mandhata, and that the confluence, 
called Kactrl-mnyama, was held sacred. Evidently it cannot be con- 
nected with the Ka-p'i-li of Chinese records, which is located in the 
middle and not in the west of Xorthern India. 
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2. Shan-lien represents sounds like San-ixi'a (or So- 
o'lxn), San-Jfin, or oven Scni-din. The stream here 
intended is then possilily the Sundi. Sondi, or Dalin. 
llowino- past Siwiin in tlie Saran District, where it joins 
the Gliaghrad 

One cannot help being struck hy tlie possible identity 
Shan-lien = Sdi’orn. the name of the district through 
which the Sundi River flows; and, indeed, it is not at 
all unlikeh' that formerly this, instead of Sundi, was 
commonly designated “Saran River ’ from Sdrun, a place- 
name here extant ayjparently from a remote period.- 

Here, however, a difficult}’ crops up ; for one of the 
fragments of the Chinese narrative translated by Professor 
Levi,^ after noticing that Xagarjuna Bodliisattva erected 
seven hundred stupas in the Pu-lu-nai (Benares) kingdom, 
proceeds to state : “ Owing to the legion of other saints 
who have erected stupas being numberless, upwards of 
a thousand [of such monuments] exi.st on the hanks of 


1 On Sheet 10.3 of the Indian Atlas a small watercourse, also marked 
“Soondee" (Sundi), is ^liown lower down wending it« M*ay towards 
Chhapra and Cherand. Whether it is this, rather than the other Sundi 
(i.e. the Daha) the Chinese authors had in mind, I am unable to say. 

- Cf. Cunningham's Andtnf Utografthy of Inrlin, p. 441, where the 
name Saran of the actuiil district is traced to ykr. sCirana, “refuge," 
through the legend related by Hwen Tsang that some demons converted 
here by the Buddha sought the “refuge" of the Buddhist triad. For 
this legend see also Watters' Ibrwii Chuan<j s Trnreh in India, O.T.F., 
London, 11)05, vol. ii, pp. 60-1. 

Dr. Grierson kindly informs me, however, that General Cunningham 
later on abandoned that early theory ot his on the derivation of Sdi'an, 
which has no basis in fact. 

Given that the smaller watercourse marked “ Soondee X.*’ on 
Sheet 103 of the Indian Atlas was already in existence at the period here 
treated, and that it is this the Chinese authors meant by their term 
Shan-lien, it is not impossible that the streamlet in question was then 
better known as Cherand (if not Saran) River, after Cfa-rand or Chirdnd 
(a well-known ancient town, Dr. Grierson informs me), close to which it 
joins the Ganges. If so, the term Shan-Iitn would have to be traced to 
Cherand rather than to Saran, which would not be altogether unsatis- 
factory from an etymological point of view. 

" JA., fasc. cit., pp. 323-4. 
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the SItun-lien Eiver.” It seems extraordinary that such 
a large number of stupas should grace so unimportant 
a tvatercourse as the Sundi. and this almost leads one 
to doubt that the holy Sarju {Sarayu, S(U\nija) is 
implied under the term Sliun-lien. If so, this stream 
would have to be identitied with the Ghaglira, and the 
term held to exclusivelj’ designate the Ganges. 

I prefer, however, to adhere to my initial identifications, 
namely, Kd-p'i-ll = Kaurifila = Ghaghra, and Slum -lien = 
Sarau Eiver = Sundi. As to the lai-ge number of stupas 
alleged to have been erected on the banks of the Slian- 
lien, I may point out that on Sheet 103 of the Indian 
Atlas temples are marked clo.se to the Sundi or Daha 
in two places from Siwiin downwards, while numerous 
temples existed moreover at Eevelganj on the bank of 
the Ghaghra nearest to the Sundi.^ 

* See Cuuiiingluim, op. cit., p. 44a. In conne.xion with a nver ot 
a similar name to Shan-litn. namely, the mentioned liy 

Hwen Tsang as flowing past Kusinagara and identified by IVatters 
(op. cit.. ii, dO) with the Sinitti/anili (for llirnnyamti) — the 
or Hfi-lif.n-than, # fi|. of Fa-hsien (see Legge's Kteord of 
BudrUii.-tic Kinydom-i, O.xford. ISSC, p. '23 ot Chinese te.xt) and other 
Chinese pilgrims — I would beg to point out that Shih-ia-nufa-ti is more 
probably a transcript of Siknhia {Sikmiia-van V). This is one of the names 
of the Burhi (or Chota, i.e. ‘‘Little") Gaiidak. seemingly aKo known as 
Hiranijavatl, albeit this term appears to more properly denote the Little 
Gandak. a quite distinct stream known to this day as Hiraiia (a con- 
traction of Iliranyaratl). 

Some confusion seems to have arisen regarding the correct applica- 
tion of the term Hirauynnitl ; but if. as it seems beyond question, 
the Shih-ki-nafa-ti is. conformably to our .suggestion, the Siknlua. all 
doubt would at once be removed as to the real location of Kusinagara, 
and this cit\- .should forthwith be looked for on the upper course ot the 
Burhi Ganilak. i.e. in the North Bettiii and South Lauriya territory, 
where this stream just happens to be more particularly culled Siknlna. 
The now widely accepted location of KiGinagara to the north of Lauriya 
Nandangarh receives confiiination thereby, but would far earlier have 
been inferred had the Sikrana been recognized in Hwen Tsang's Shih-la- 
nafa-ti, and no fanciful sugge.stions such as Kasia and the like would 
have been put forth. For the .same reasons I fear that V. A. Smith's 
Nepal theory (see op. cit., p. 139, n. 3, and JRAS.. January, 1902) is 
now untenable. 
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3. KaN-T‘ 0 -wei is evidentlj’ a transcript of Ganda[l-ii']ratT, 
one of the names of the Great Ganclak River, the Kondo- 
khaten of Pliny and Arrian. It maj-, hoM'ever, in the 
present instance mean the Gu}jdakl,i\. small stream flowing 
to the west of the Great Gandak and joining the Ghangri, 
which, in its turn, falls into the Ganges.^ 

We thus obtain for Ch‘a-po-hu-lo a location, referred to 
modern maps — 

1. On the bank of the KniiviCda or Ghaghril. 

2. Close to the Snndi (Siiran or Cherand ?) River. 

3. Xot far from the Great Gandak (or, ma}' be, fi’om 
its western smaller namesake the Gandaki). 

4. Close to the Ganges, here also called KaurlCda (and 
in Sanskrit Gharrihard). 

This argues, not merely a location in the Saran District 
as already noticed, but a site at or near its present 
head-quarter town Chhapra, which alone would seem to 
suit in view of both the Ganges and the Ghaghra flowing 
of old past it and effecting their junction close by. The 
smaller Sundi River (whatever its correct name and 
physical features may be) now wends its course less than 
half a mile off on the south of Chhapi-a, while the other 
one (the Sundi or Sondi proper, i.e. the Daha) flows not 
far away on the north-west. Finally, the Gandaki and 
the Great Gandak pa.ss at no great distance on the east, 
and are, except the Ghangri, the nearest streams in that 
direction. To crown the whole of these topographic 
and toponomastic coincidences, which can hardly be 
fortuitous, comes the fact of a most striking resemblance 
between the names Ch‘a-po-hodo {Ch’a-pa-ha-ra, Cli‘a-pa- 
ga-ra ?) and Chdpra or Ch‘aprd, the unknown old form 
of the latter of which may have been Chhaprdgara or 
something to that effect.- 

^ See Indian Atlas, Sheet 103. 

- In the Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. x (Oxford, 1908), pp. 174-o, 
the name is spelt Chdpra. Cf. Chdparmulch on the Kapill River, 
Assam ; a striking parallel case. 
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Unfortunately, tlii.s place never seems,, up to the present, 
to have possessed any importance, nor are ruins extant 
even in tlie immediate neii;'libourhood,^ while its name, 
GhhoprCi. is an exceedingly common one appearing almost 
everywhere on the maps of this and neighbouring di.stricts 
in the forms Cfaijirn. ChxLprn, etc. The nearest objects 
of an anticjuarian intere.st are the numerous temples, 
already referred to. extant near Revelgauj, about 5 mile.s 
to the west of Chhapra, while about 6 miles to the 
east of the latter rises, as we have pointed out, the 
ancient town of Chirand or Clit.ronxJ. As the results 
here brought forward forciblv argue in favour of a site 
at or near Chhapra, we may reasonably conclude that the 
location of CVc(!-^'o-//o-/o becomes, at any rate, fixed between 
Revelgauj and Cherruid, and must be sought for in that 
territory.- It i.s to be hoped that furtlier exploration in 
this area may di.sclose the exact site, M'hieh would be 
highly desirable, in view of tlio sidelights that the 
identification of CJfa-po-ho-lo tvould throw on that obscure 
period of the history of India which immediately followed 
the reign of Harsavardhana of Kanauj. 

1 Cl. Cunningham, op. cit.. p. 441. Duito recently im arclueological 
tour in the Saran Distiict yielded no very brilliant results p-ee JEAS. for 
Ajiril, 1910, p. o4(i). Chiijiru, the Chhapra in question, ir., however, the 
only place of a .‘-miliar name appearing in the maps appended to vol. i 
of Holwell's Iniloy/((ii, London, 1700. 

- It may be po.i.^ible to ultimately fix it at Cherand itself, and, it not. 
at Reveliranj. either of which may have of yore borne appellations 
resembling' Ch-n-jiO-ho-/o. Professor Levi has pointed out (op. cit., 
p. 307, note) tliat the lirst three syllable' of tins name recall the teim 
Ditvillxi ; but the Davaka “frontier country" conquered by Samudra 
(lupta in A.D. 34.5-SU wa.s ceitainly not in this neighbourhood (see 
JRAS., 1S97. pp. 29 and S79 ; also Y. A. Smith, op. cit.. p. 2,70), unless 
we assume the existence of a second Pavaka = Atavl, Alavi (';) in the 
Saran District, and locate liere the legend of the demons' conversion to 
Buddhism related by Hiven Tsang (see lYatters, op. cit., ii, 01). 
Ch‘a-po-ho-lo imdouhtedh’ is a rendeiing of something like Ch'a-par- 
ha-ra, Dahanjarh. or JDarurlinra, and about the oiih- approach in the 
area in question is, besides Chhapra. Dnjhv:ura (for ivinch see Cunningham, 
op. cit., p. 442). 

JRAS. 1910. 


77 
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While in favour of our proposed location of Clcu-po-ho-hi 
there stands the fact of the practical impossibility of 
finding another set of place-names in the neighbouring 
districts -which will collectively suit the Chinese topo- 
graphical data on Ch'ti-po-ho-lo, against it but negative 
arguments can be brought in the present state of our 
knowledge. These, though obviously of a doubtful value, 
ma}’ briefly be mentioned on the ground of the rather 
important side issues that some of them involve. 

To begin with, there is the fact, already adverted to, 
of extensive remains being unknown to exist in the tract 
extending from Revelganj to Cherand, such as would be 
expected in a territory where rose a city — capital of the 
whole of Central India as the Chine.se accounts assert — 
which was, according to the same accounts, 70 li, i.e. 10 to 
12 miles, in circuit. This measurement at once recalls the 
one recorded at the same period by Hwen Tsang f(ji' 
Pataliputra, “above 70 li in circuit ” ; but the coincidence 
is hardly worth insi.sting on because, fortunately, Hwen 
Tsang clearly states that Piitaliputra “ had long been 
a wilderness”,^ and that the capital of Har.<avardhana 
l5iladitya was then at Kanauj. This will at once dispose, 
it seems to me, of the suspicion that the identitv in circuit 
may arouse as to C]t‘<i-po-Jio-lo being, after all, one and 
the .same with Pataliputra, and the Slom-lien River, 
mentioned in connexion with the former, being the Son, 
flowing of old nearer the latter than is now the case. 

Xext comes the negative argument of Hwen Tsang's 
silence about Cli'a-p>o-lio-/o, which cau.ses no little surprise 
in view of the fact that the pilgrim, although he may 
not have travelled across the lower part of the Saran 
district via Revelganj, Chhapra, and Cherand, should 
ha\e heard at any rate of so important a town while 
proceeding along the Ganges from Benares to Patna in 
636 or 637 a.d. One would expect that C}i\i-po-hu-lo 
' Watters, op. cit., ii, 87, 
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liad by this time attained considerable importance, since 
it was already a city when stormed a few years later 
((348), being besides — unless it became afterwards — the 
seat of the capital. 

If ereat stress is to be laid on Hwen Tsana’s silence 
about tliis centre, tlie argument is nevertheless hardly 
.strong- enough to sweepingh' coudenin its identity with 
either Cherand, Chhapra, or Revelganj, for the omission 
may be due to otlier causes besides oversight and the 
like. Namely, the pilgrim may have passed at some 
distance olid thus ignoring the city, or this was then as 
yet a petty hamlet whicli did not rise in status till 
a few years afterwards, when A-In-nd-shun e.stablished 
there Ids head-([uarters — whether as chief of the district 
under King Harsa, or as .sovereign after the demise of 
the latter in 64(3-7. 

It is not, on the other hand, altogether unlikely that 
CJcn-po-lio-lo had not j'et come into exi.stence in Hwen 
Tsang’s time (666-7), and that it was founded, for pressing 
strategical or political reasons,- .some years afterwards, 
becoming in the course of time the cajdtal of the region. 
For the passage in the New Histor}- of the T ang dynasty, 
relative to Hstian-ts'es storming of Ch‘a-po-]io-lo, merely 
terms it “ a city ”, and at what date the .section on 
India in the same History refers its status as a capital 
of the whole of Central India is not clear. I am afraid 
that such a statement is tinged with exaggeration ; 
perhaps Ch'a-po-lio-lo was simjily the chief city of a 
district. 

If so, the question here crops up as to what district 

^ The route he followed from ilaha.sfila (Alasar ?) on to Vaisali is yet 
far from settled, but he seems on the whole to have travelled along the 
northern bank of the Ganges. 

- The position at or near the confluence of two important streams 
like the Ganges and the Ghaghra, must have been in past ages of 
considerable strategical as well as commercial importance, so as to 
justify the foundation, or spontaneous growth, of a town. 
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this was, and from tlie fact of A-lo-nn beini;’ given 
in the Chinese text (already quoted at the beginning of 
the present paper) the title Ti-na-fii-fi, or something of 
the sort, the query naturally suggots itself — Was that 
district TrroJjhuJdi ? 

If it be considered that Hwen Tsang, besides ignoring 
such a designation for Tirhfit, mentions this district 
under the name of Yaisjili Country, and that probably 
the same did not extend westwards farther than the 
Great Gandak River, it seems logical t(j answer that 
query in the negative. 

On the other hand, the pilgrim (and if not, the history 
of his life, more explicitly) states that he proceeded 
noith-east to Vaisali from the Cluni-i-lm, . country.^ 

This he had reached shortly before that by travelling 
from Benares for above 800 li (oO t(j 60 miles), following 
the course of the Ganges.- The puzzling term Ch<in- 
chu has hitherto been thought to be a translation of 
Skr. Ynddliii-piitt, Riina-pati, or .something of tlie soiti’’ 
but I Venture to suggest that it may be a rough phonetic 
rendering of Rarja, in which case it would mean the 
M'edge-shaped tract of land between the Ganges below 
Benares and the Sarju (that is, the Ghaghra), thus 
corresponding to the present Ghazipur and Ballia l)lstricts.^ 

^ oj). cit., ii, (33. 

' 11 ) 1 ( 1 ., 

Cuniiing-liaiii (up. cit,, 43S-0) identitied it (ilia/Tpur Giiicieiit 

(Tarjupur. (jarjunn-pufi'') but it seeni'^ to mo tliat i-' not tar 

enough from Buiuii'fs to Miit as a situ for tiio i-upitul of Chin-rliit. If 
this term leally he a tian>'lation of } such a name mav ''till 

survive in Jiuhlijupoor ( Yiuhlhapiir V). a place marked above Korantadili 
in the (iarha^iu/v/u/iG (Ballia district) on Sheet Ili3 of tlio Indian Atla^. 

^ And. it may be of interest to notice, to the territory of the later 
mediaeval Jaiinpur kingdom, the name of which ^variou-ly recorded in 
the forms I'linipfir, Janytupnr^ JnmfDtjiur) is notoviou'''ly (h’ 

uncertain origin, hut may have exited from a far earlier period in 
connection with the older town, which, judginrr from ancient remains, 
stood on the present site of Jaunpur, If so, Chnn-chii might refer to 
this territory, being a transcript of Juan-priti or something "of the sort. 
See, howe\er, note 3 on p. 1199 below in connexion with Chao-no-p'o. 
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It may or may not liave also included the Saran District 
on the other side of the Sarjii or Gluighra. Xom'. if the 
eijui valent Chun-chu = Yuddha-pati, Bana-pati, etc., is 
at all founded on fact, it ivould not he imjDossible for 
the term Ti-na-fii-tl to be somehow connected M'ith it, 
despite the improbability that fn-ti maj* represent p«D’, 
and fi-na bo a slip for raua or may stand for another 
term of a similar meaning. Tlmhliuldi is certainly 
a far more logical, and withal seductive, interpretation ; 
Init against it stand the rea.sons adduced above, from 
M'hich follows that Ch'n-po-ho4o not improbably stood in 
the territory styled Chnn-chn countiy by Hwen Tsang, 
although not being the chief citj' of the same, at any 
rate in Hwen Tsang’s time, for this pilgrim locates the 
Vfian-chu capital far more westwards, as we have seen. 

It may be, hoM'ever, that between Chan-cJtu and Vaisali 
there still existed another district of which HMen T.sang 
forgot to make mention, corresponding roughly to the 
present Ssiran District. This is tlie State of Ka-p‘i-li of 
earlier Chinese records, which must have been so named 
after the K((,-p‘i-U River already referred to in connexion 
ivith Ch'a-po-Jio-lo. Owing to this relation, nhether real 
or merely apparent, existing between this city and the 
Ka-p‘i-li River and State, it may not be uninteresting 
to briedy examine the information supplied on the latter 
in the Chinese records. 

The earliest mention of the Ka-p'i-li State occurs in 
the Sung Situ, or Hi.story of the first Sung dynasty 
(A.D. 420-79), where two emba.ssie.s are recorded as 
having been sent to China from Ka-jri-li, viz. in A.D. 428 
and 466.1 In connexion with the first one of these - the 

' See JA. . fuse, cit., 307, note. 

^ In the P>i-iren-yitn-fu the following account of it occurs, culled 
piesumahly from the Sttntj NAi/:— “The Indian iT'kn-i^hu'] State of 
Ka-p-i-li. Ill the 5th year of Yuan Chia [a.d. 4-28], the King sent an 
envoy with a letter and offering, of diamond finger-rings and Mo-lti 
[Marah = Marahtta, d/uralta = • Emerald '] gold rings'’ (see China 
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name of the Kn-p i-li king has also been put on recorrl in 
the form I'lcJi-iii = Moon-hL-lovfd . wliicli is not 

unlikely a loose translation of Clm ni] rd-jti I'fii , .Moon- 
proteeted. ’ '■ 

The date A.D. 428 makes it impossil)le to identify him 
with Chandragnpta II of iMagadha. who reigned in about 
875-413. or till 415 at tlie veiy latest ; it can seemingly 
thus apply only to his successor Kumaragupta I (e. 413-55 ). 
who may also have been known as Chandragupta, or styled 
Chandragnpta - Kumara. For otherwise we must admit 
either that Chandragupta II reigned till 428, or that 
the Chinese through some mistake understood so and 
ascribed to him tlie embassy which was sent instead by 
his successor. 

Where the capital was at this period is unknown. In 
the opinion of Indianists Pataliputra hail, since about 
the middle of the fourth century. “ ceased to be the 
ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns." - xVyodhya 
appears to have been at times the head ciuarters of tlie 
government of both Samudragupta [c. 32(1-75] and his 
.son [Chandraguiita II, c. 375-413]. the latter of whom 
probably had a mint for copper coins there 

Since it is impossible to admit of a separate kingdom, 
free to entertain I'elations with foreign powers, in Central 
India at this period, after the extensive and drastic- 
conquests of the Gupta kings, it follows that the Kn-j/i-Ii 
Kino'clom of the Chinese can hardlv mean anvthiim else 

O V 1. o 

than the Gupta Empire. The reason for such a curious 
designation, taken, as we have surmised, from the Kauridla 

Btviev', xiii, 339). Mas‘iidi ( a . d . 91o) states {Les Prairie-'^ d'Or, t. iii. 
p. 47, Paris, 1S64) that the ( = Sanjani and Knmhaya (Cambay) 

Districts produced a sort of emerald ( = ber\I from the -Jaipur Di>^tiTct in 
Rajputaua?). Beryls from the Hazarihagh District in Western Bengal 
are, however, presumably meant in the passage quoted above. 

^ Cf. Hwen Tsang's Yii(ih-kiinntj= Chnadraprahha (Watters, 

op. cit., i, *244), and [JJ Ch^ii-ai=Udayana (ibid., i, 368). 

" V. A, Smith, op. cit., p. 257. 
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or GliRg'In'u.^ may be explained from the fact of this 
river, the great waterway of Oudli, flowing- j)a.st Ayodhya, 
tlie possible capital at that time. 

On the other hand, if Kd-ir l-li wa.s a term applied to 
the Ganges {(t/hi lyliiinl) — presumably in that portion of 
its course where it receive.s the Gliag'hra (.Sarju) — the 
Ku-ji'i-li State may correspond to what two centuries 
later Hwen Tsaug recorded under the name C/ki n-cJi u.- 

If not, we must conclude either that the Ka-j/l-li State 
had ceased to exist by Hwen T.sang'.s time, or that, though 
it was still extant and the pilgrim not unlikely travelled 
through part of it, he forgot to enter its name in his 
narrati\'e. ' In this second hypothesis we may as.sume 

^ The- ela'-^ing of in Eitel's Hnnilhoiik o/ Buddhism 

I Hong-Kong. ISSS, p. T'O among the alternative Clnnese nauscripts of 
K"jh/ui-ii-/ii : the San-krit etjuivalent K'ljd/a adopted lor it by I’rofessor 
•Sclilt'crel in T'liiiiii/ P'to. X. Itio. and 'O forth, .are evidently absurd and, 
topogr.ipliieally, unjustirietl in so far as they are made to apply to 
Kapilavastii, a city %vhicli had long ceased to exist ; Fa-Hian in 405-11 
hmnd it ileserted. If Ki(-ji'idi is at all to be regarded as a transcript of 
the .‘s.ui'ktit teini KupU'i. it can only ap[)ly to the (-iaiiges,^ also known 
as /\(tpi/'t-dlini-u. as «e have pointed out above : and this view finds its 
contiimation in the Chinese texts, winch tell us that Ka-p-i-li was 
likeuise a name ot the (laiiges. 

“ And. tliough far less probably, to Hardwar. wliich according to 
rraditum \ias abo named Kujiiia aftei the .sage of tliac name who is said 
to liave hail his lieiiiiitage there. See. however, the note on next page 
.IS regaiils Kniuju/lu. 

- Wete we to acceiit for Ka-j/'i-li the seemingly wrong spelling 
I’-i-ku-h oci uriing in the T'ni-p-inij-yiidiuK we might locate it at 
Bikajmr. a village 1 mile to the east of Ballia, where Cunningham 
lop. cit., 4;l!l| pl.ices Hwen T'ang's Aviddliakania monastery. The 
col reel siiellinc uniiuestionably is. however, Ka-p'i-U, which occurs in all 
utlier known Chinese texts on the subject. 

■■ The Kii-ii'i-I' .State is still inentioned (retrospectively no doubt) in 
the }[diui'i-''hi'in-p'i-pi' u, a well-digested Buddhist cyclujiadia of the 
Mine- dynasty, in the following passage : " Pamj-koda [Baiigala, Bengal] 
IS in the east ot T'ltH-rJiU [X. India]; Chao-iio-jro [.Jaunpur?] in the 
middle :+ Magadlia in the south : Kn-p'idi in the west ; and Ka-she-un 
[Kasia. Kashipiir, Kusinar.a. (Xorthern) A'O'u/i-t ?] Jin the north" 
(et. .TRA.'s, for .Tulv, IMIO, p. 40G. note. I have here, however, suggested 
new identificatioas for all the above Chinese toponyms except the first 
one). It will be seen from the context that Ka-p'i-li lay to the west 
(or rather, north-west) of Magadha (i.e. Bihar), and cannot therefore 
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that Ka~p‘l-ll roughly corresponded to the present Saran 
District, and that CJra-pu-ha-lu, it tlien already existing, 

be Kapilava'^tii, noi. more ])ro]>ably. Kapiia (Harchvar). Xo lietter 
chance seem^ to be otfereil by other similaily named places le.e., the 
Old K''i^p7. the famou- stronghold on the Jamna. etc. ), 
now Kampil dong. 70’ 14' E., lat. *27'3r>'X. b the ancient 
ca]ntal of Xorthern Pahelifda, may, however, be intended after all. 
Owing to Its proximity to Kanauj the iJupta sovereigii>< may have made 
it their residence in the fifth century. Xot unlikely it is the place 
alluded to by Hwen Tsang as Kn-jti-f'o, tiitt ft!l { = ^ Knpidn, 

Kapi[t,lkiiya ? see Watters, op. cit., i, If .so, \ve would have the 

equation A''.(-^‘i-/i' = Hwen Tsang'.s = Kampd, from 

which latter the (.ianges may have lieeii termed tlie Kampd [A'n-p'A/i] 
River We prefer anyhow to adliere to tlie location of Kn-p'i-h 
proposed iibo\e, namely, between the (langes and the (Ihaghru. 

t Cf., however, n. 4, p. IIIXI. Chuo-no-p'o cannot obviously be, 
despite toponomastie resemblance. Clmiwh (the Chanuh of Babai. 
Memoirs, see JRAS., 1898, pp. 803-4). nor .S'a«dl<[-pur] (the former name 
of Multan), I would not even think of connecting it with Ptolemy '.s 
Sannaba, which, if not actually Sankisa, must have stood not far from it. 
For the locatron assigned to Chao-iio-p'o to the west of Bengal and to 
the north of ilagadha (Bihar) argues a site somewhere between Jaunpur 
and Bhfigalpnr. The Chinese eharacter.s of the original te.xt not having 
been given in the extract quoted above from the JRAS., the identification 
of the toponyras occurring therein is rendered far more difiicult than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Alter writing the above I came acro.ss a further reference to 
Chao-no-p‘o fin the form Chno-na-pru-erk) in the following passage 
translated by Dr. Rretschneider from the Mimj Shik (concluded 17’24) in 
China Revitm, iv, 388: — “ jQ ^ Jao-iui-j/u-r. This country 

lies west of Baiirj-k‘o-la (Bengal) and is also known under the name 
4* EP m Chiinij In-du (middle Hindu [ = ). In ancient 

times it was the kingdom of Buddha. This is, I think, the same as the 
Zuangpur on Fra Mauro's map (fifteenth century; see Yule's Cathni/, 
cxxxviii)." And further on (op. cit.. p. 389) : — This country 
adjoins Jao-na-pn-r [see above]. ... It .seems that Di-li denotes 
Delhi " — ill which I fully agree. 

This fixes the position of Chao-na-p'u-erh or Jau-na-pni-r (evidently the 
same as Chao-no-p'o) between Bengal and Delhi (politically the historical 
continuation of Kn-pC-li), and confirms our sugge.sted identification ot 
it with Jaunpur. As Magadha (Bihar) laj- in the south of Chao-no-p'o, 
this state evidently embraced the country to the north ot the Ganges 
between Jaunpur and Bengal. Ka-pj'i-H, adjoining Chao-no-p'o on the 
west, must then be the Ayodhya ( = Kampilla'') — later Delhi — State, as 
we have surmised. 

J “Gazna" ((Jhazni) is suggested as an equivalent in JRAS., loc. cit. 
But this relativelj' modern place, or some town in its neighbourhood, is 
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may have been its chief city ; while the capital of the 
empire, till, at any rate, the death of King Har.-avardhana 
in U47-8, was at Kanauj. 

To sum up, we have thus four solutions of the puzzle 
concerning the identity of the State, of which 

the last tliree are alternative and still rerpiire sifting — 

1. Ka-pT-LI State (fifth centuiy) = Gupta Empire ; capital 
Ayodhya (or Kampilla (). 


2. Ka-p‘i-li State 


8. IvA-ph-Li State 

4. Ka-p-i-li State 


Seventh 

century 


J 


' = Chan-cliu country : 
capital Garjapur(now 
Gliazipur) ? 

= Shran District ; capital 
CIi\i.- 2 >o-]to~lo (Che- 
rand, Chliapra ?). 

No longer existing in 
(38G-7, the date of 
Hwen Tsang’sj ourney 
V that way. 


It is now for Indianists to thrash out the matter 
thoroughly and decide, according to their own lights, 
which, if ail}’, of the solutions I have ventured to offer 
above is the most likely to prove correct. 


Note ky Dk. Gkieilson 

At Colonel Gerini’.s re(|uest I have tlie honour to submit 
the following note on certain (joints suggested by the 
preceding paper. 

p. 1190, n. 1. I know only one Sundi or Sondi River 
in the Saran District. It is the one also called Dalni. 

referred to by Hwen Tsang in the form Ho-h^i-nn, and seems too far 
away in the north-west to suit the purpo:-e. Nor would Hwen Tsung's 
Ka-shang-na (A'n'«««n = Kesh), Ku-.-ht-pii /o {.K't^npura, in the Unuo 
district?), and Kn <hi'-bi-lo-pii-!o (Kiivti/nru-piird). Appearances are 
therefore in favour — till the original Chine-e characters are placed before 
us — of either Kasia, Kashipur, Kusinara, [Northern] Kosala, as proposed 
above, or even Kesariya. 
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Dr. Hoey, loc. cit., p. 82, derives the name from surarnn- 
nadi, which, fi'om the point of view of plionetics, is not 
impossible, provided the real name is “ SOn-nadi ”. We 
.should, however, expect •mva I'na-iiaill to become “ SOn-nai” 
or something of that sort. 

p. 1190, n. 2. Cunningham’s derivation of “ .Saran ” 
from saranu cannot now be accepted. He himself must 
have abandoned his early theory, for in Arch. Surv. Ind., 
iii, 72, he locates the legend about the cannibal demons, 
upon which it depends, in the district of Sluihabad, near 
Arrah, and not in Saran. There are two contiguous 
districts, Camparan {vulgo “Champaran”) and Saran. 
The former was once part of Saran, but became a separate 
district in 186G. In the word “CampHran” the last 
two syllables represent the Sanskrit aranyu. Of this 
there is no doubt. “Camparan” is cumpaka-uranya, 
the “ Campaka Forest”. The inference is that the dran 
of “ Saran ” has the same origin. If I understand 
Dr. Hoey aright, he derives “ Saran ” from iiakra- 
aranyn (JASB., 1900, Ixix, p. 81), but the phonetics 
of Bihari render this impossible. The kr would be 
simplified to kk or k, but would not disappear. Speaking 
merely from the point of view of phonetics, “ Saran ” 
could well be derived from kiuka-aranya, “ the Forest of 
the Sakas,” but of course this is only a guess. Anyhow, 
the word can hat e nothing to do with kirann. 

p. 1192, n. 2. Wherever Ch‘a-po-ho-lo may have been 
situated, I do not think that it is possible to e(|uate the 
7ia7ne with “ Chapra ”. Xote, en that the name 

of the town is not “ Capra ” (^tf^^T) or “ Capra ” 
but “ Chapra ” (W’lTT), or, to use the same .system of 
spelling as that employed for the Chinese word, “ Ch'apra.” 
Even with this spelling I do not think that the equation 
can be supported, and see no reason for doubting the 
popular explanation of the name. This explanation is 
that the word is not a proper name at all, but is the 
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ordinary coimnon nonn chajrro, meaning a collection of 
thatched liuts It is a modern word, derived from the 
Sanskrit cJiottviini. Tlie present town has risen round 
a village of no importance, once on the bank of the Gogra 
Kiver, and subject to periodical inundation. Such a village 
is made up of wattle and daub huts, with thatched roofs, 
so as to be capable of abandonment at a moment’s notice, 
and is called a c]tapr<i. As this village has now grown 
to be the head-(iuarters of the district, it is locally known 
as ilie chapra par e.vcellemr, and this name has been 
adopted all over India by Europeans and in official 
documents. But, outside the district, natives of the 
district do not call the town “ ChaprH ", as it is here no 
longer the chapra par c.ccrlh.ncc. Outside the district 
they call it “■ Ciran-Chapra ". i.e. the chapra belonging to, 
or near, Cirand, thus clearly showing the meaning of the 
name, and illustrating the temporary and up.start nature 
of the original village which has since grown into the 
town of Cliaprii. Cin'ind or Cerand is a well-known 
ancient town, now a mere village, about U miles oast of 
the modern Chapra, It has many remains. Cf. Arch. 
Surv. Ind., xxii. 74, and Dr. Hoey's article alreadj’ referred 
to, p. 78. The latter article may lie consulted with 
advantage in connexion with this paper. I must, however, 
confess that my phonetic conscience forbids me to accept 
its learned author's derivation of Chapra from cupald or 
from cdpa-dlaya , or of Cirand from chidra-aiaja. 

G. A. G. 
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NOTE ON THE DALAI LAMA'S SEAL AND THE TIBETO- 
MONGOLIAN CHARACTEES 

L>v A. H. FRAXCKE. Muniviaii Mi'-'icnary 


r> EPIi(jr)I’CTI(jX.'S (_>! tile Dalai La nm'.s .seal are found 
^ in ^\’a(ldel^s Z/a'su iin'l it.'t M !<:■■<. j). 448, and 
in Walsh .s or Tdn't. MA.SD. vol. ii, p. Id. Xo 

attempt to read it has as yet been made, and neither of 
the reprodnetions is absolutely correct, thoneh Waddell's 
is by far the better of the two. In the accompanyino- 
plate 1 e'ive copies of both these versions, toe-ether with 
my u\\ 11 corrected \-ersion. 

The tiist column in the plate cousi.sts of three groups 
of characters. The first group is made up of a .snake- 
ornaiiieiit and a stroke called .y/«o7. The second group 
consists of a fa and a subjoined n ; it represents the 
s\-llable fa. The third group cmisists of a In. a subjoined 
<!, and an 1 vowel-sign : it has to be read bu. 

The second column is compo.sed of three groups. The 
first e-roup is formed of a b" and a lu . and ha.s to be read 
fihi. The second group consists of a mu. a .subjoined a. 
and an t vou'cl-sigu. and lias to be read Ynai. The thii’d 


group consists (probably) of a ra and a u vowel-sign, and 
has to be read /’m 

In the third colninn also we tind three gronp.s. The 
first group is formed of a tha and a ma, and has to be 
read iham. The second group consists of a ka only, and 
has to be read ka. The third group is composed of 
a prefixed r, a tja. a sutBxed y, and a final la, and has to 
be read rgyal. 
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The reading of the seal is tlierefore — 

talai blamai ru thainka rgyal. 

Translation 

“ Standard .seal of the Dalai lama, hene ! " 

The word rgunl at the end is used in a sense similar 
to the more common Icg-'i, ' good which i.s also placed at 
the end of sentences. 

My reading of the seal is based on a Tibetan one-sheet 
wood-print, discovered in Ladakh. This wood-print is 
a kind of abridged primer of this character. When trying 
my primer on Sarat Chandra Das' Yngur characters 
(see plates v, e. and vii, 1, of his article, “ The Sacred and 
Ornamental Characters of Tibet,’’ JASB, vol. Ivii, 1888, 
p. 41) I saw that the specimens given on plate v are but 
another primer of the same kind of script. Thus the first 
column, plate v, e. has to be read as follows : snake- 
ornament, shad, ka, kha, f/a, nga. ca. chu,j<i. etc. 

The specimen given as plate vii, 1, has to be read as 
follows ; — 

Fir.st column ; bkrashi. 

Second column : s abar. 

Third column : agyur. 

Fourth column ; gcig. 

bkrashis ’abar agyur gcig. 

Or in a corrected form — 

bkrashispar ’agyurcig. 

Translation 
May you be happy ! " 

In the accompanying plate I gi\e also the reading 
rJSam rgyal, in Tibeto-Mongolian characters, as it is 
found on the seal of the rXam rgyal dynasty of 
'Western Tibet. 



Xo. 1. Waddell's reading of the Dalai Lama's seal. 

Xo. 2. Walsh's reading of the Dalai Lama's seal. 

Xo. 3 . The author's corrected reading of the Dalai Lama's seal. 
Xo. 4. Seal of the rXam rgyal dj-nastj- ot Western Tibet. 
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THE TIBETO-MONGOLIAH ALPHABET 

The following notes on the Tibeto-Mongolian alphabet 
are based on the specimens published by Sarat Cliandra 
Das in the JASB, vol. Ivii (1888), p. 41 tf., on the Dalai 
Lama’s seal, and on a one-sheet wood-print, discovered by 
myself in Ladakh, which may be styled a primer of this 
kind of writing. 

This type of Tibetan writing, which runs from top to 
Vjottom, was invented by the Saskya hierarch Kun dga 
rgyal mthsan, A.D. 1182-1252, who presented it to the 
Mongolians. They were to use it for their newly started 
literature. The characters were, however, too clumsy for 
general use, and the Mongolians preferred a form of the 
Uigur alphabet which was founded on the Syriac characters 
of the Xestorians. S. Ch. Das .states that the invention of 
tlie Saskya hierarch was actually used in Mongolia for 
a certain time by the successors of Chingis Khan and 
(^ublai on golden tablet.s. In Yule’s Marco Polo, edition 
of 1903, there are reproduced two of these golden tablets 
(Pa.'iza.) which are actually in.scribed with this type of 
charactens. They exhibit the more ancient rounded form. 
The rectangular form Avas developed later on in Tibet, 
udiere it was used for seal inscriptions. 

The present article docs not deal Avith the reading of 
these characters Avhen used for Mongolian, but only Avith 
their Tibetan interpretation. 

In Tables I and II the alphabet is given in its various 
forms. The tAvo columns called Hory 'ig are from the one- 
sheet Avood-print brouglit from Ladakh ; the Khong f^eng 
and Sidntu jodpa characters in the two other columns are 
from S. Ch. Das’ tables. Tavo ditfereut forms of characters 
are found in most cases, and in seA'eral cases (see ts to zli 
of Table II) ee'en four ditierent forms can be stated. 

The script is Avritten from top to bottom. Characters 
Avhich form a syllable are joined to one another by 
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connecting lines at the middle or on the right-hand side 
of the characters ; see Table IV. In the specimens taken 
from the wood-print this connecting line is invariably 
found on the right-hand side of the consonants, while 
the specimens taken from S. Ch. Das and from the golden 
tablet have it in the middle. 

Vowel-signs 

The vowel-signs are always joined to the lower portion 
of the consonant base. The i vowel-sign is generally 
joined to the right corner of the consonant ; see Table III, 
I'i and slii. Only in one case of S. Ch. Das’ specimen of 
Yu"ur, Table III, ci, the connecting line starts from the 
middle of the lower line of the consonant base. The 
i vowel-sign seems to be mostly of the same shape, but it 
is somewhat different on the Dalai Lama’s seal : compare 
plate of the latter at p. 1207 above. 

The u vowel-sign is also fastened to the right-hand 
corner of the consonant base. The few specimens in 
Table III show no less than three different forms of it : 
see I'hiL, IciL, and gijn. 

The e vowel-sign is also joined to the right-hand corner 
of the consonant base. It con.sists generally of a single 
straight line : but in the specimen taken from S. Ch. Das’ 
Sldntu jodpu the line is angular: see Table III, gc and ke. 

The o vowel-sign is joined to the middle of the lower 
line of the consonant ba.se. There are two different forms 
of it ; see Table III, ngo, ko, and mo. 

Compound Consonants 

The specimens in Table III contain only two kinds of 
combinations ; consonants with subjoined y and those with 
subjoined r. The combination rgy is found on the Dalai 
Lama's seal and on S. Ch. Das’ specimen of Yugur. The 
subjoined y seems to be everywhere the same ; it is hardly 
different from the i vowel-sign : see Table III, kya, khya, 

78 


JKAS. 1910. 
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gya, pya. Tlie subjoined r shows two ditfereiit forms ; 
see Table III, and kro. As the two specimens of 

khra show, it can be joined to the right- as well as to the 
left-hand corner of the consonant. 

With regard to Table IV, the reading of the lirst seven 
specimens is given on the wood-print in Tibetan characters. 
The reading of the following four specimen.s (given in 
brackets) is in m3- opinion a reasonable decipheration. 
Also S. Ch. Das’ specimen of Yugui- characters had to be 
deciphered b3- m3’self. 


V 
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Comparative Tables of Tibeto-Mongolian Characters 
TABLE I 

^ Huryic. Horyii;, SiiiXTU -j, , 

Tiretay. ,, IvHO-N(, Seng. Roman. 


^ ^ Snake- 


ornament. 


zzm k 




^ =□ ] ^ nP1 

> R C I) 
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TABLE II 


Tibetas. 

n 

Hokyig, 
a Series, 

Horyig, 
h Series. 

Khoyg Sexg. 

Shin'tu 

Jodpa. 

rB.i 

Roiiay. 

b 





3^ 

in 

S 

z 


oiH 


31 

ts 

35 

L_ 

an 




thse 


1 

1= 




dz 


OlU 

ra 

fS 

li 

\v 


ra 

1 cd 


ra 

zli 

3 



3 

3 

z 

f5^ 


1 cB 


3 

a 

y 

BU 


U>l 

31 

y 

3k 

=1= 



1 

r 

0! 




rBj 

1 


LBl 


51 

3 1 

sh 





3 

s 


cLn 

BTl 


3 

h 

151 

LSU 

A 

B 

0 

3 

D 

a 
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TABLE III 


Vowel Sign's. 
Roman'. Horyig. 


Roman'. 


Vowel Sign's. 

Schmidt's 
Ltguk. 


Id 
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khu 




ng-o 


Roman. 


ki 


ku 

ke 


ko 

Rom.vn'. 


shi 


ci 


gyu 





.SiHN'Tr 

JODPA. 





Yugcr. 



s 

I 


CoMPOl'N'D ChAKACTEKS, 
Roman'. Horyig. 


kj’ii 

zjr 

dZZ 

klira 


khra 


Ro-man'. 

SHiN'xr 

JODPA. 

kya 


khya 


ova 

[zb 

i 

pya 

1 

Roman'. 

Yuguk. 

kra 

ZJT 
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TABLE IV 


Specimens of the Tibeto-Mongolian Characters 

EBOJI the W 00 D-PB.Ii^T. 



bkras 


shis 


s 

r 

(Idenl 


(Idaii ?) 


(mo) 


From S. Ch. Das’ 
A’ccur Characters. 




bkra 




shis 




S’ 




glu 

gj-ur 

rgyal 

(men ?) 




c 


s^ 


s^ 


’abar 


agyar 


7C1C 


Prom J. F. Schmidt's Tables, 


S 

J L (shog) 

S 

after Goldex 

Tablets. 


Mong 


fS 

kha 

A 

B 



% 
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THE TIBETAN ANATOMICAL SYSTEM 

By E. H. C. WALSH. 

TN the present article I give a tran.slation and description 
of the anatomical chart kept in the Temple of 
Medicine on the /Chag.s-po-ri (■•Iron Hill'’) at Lhasa- 
which, together with its connected monastery, forms the 
medical college of Tibet.^ The chart denionstrate.s the 
Tibetan science of anatomy, and every Tibetan doctor is 
taught his anatomy from it. 

The existence of the chart was discovered by Colonel 
Waddell, ■“ I.M.S., who when at Lhasa as Chief Medical 
Officer with the Tibet Mission paid a visit to the IChags- 
po-ri Monastery, together with Captain (now Majorl H. J, 
IValton, I.Hr.S., medical officer with the Mission, and other 
medical officers attached to the expedition, and Mr. D. 
Macdonald, interpreter. It was produced at Colonel 
Waddell's request, on his inquiring regarding the course 
of instruction and the methods of teaching that were 
followed. Tlie chart is painted on a scroll of canvas 
mounted on cloth, the form in which all Tibetan paintings 
other than wall-paintings ai’e made. It is 31-^ inches 
long by 2.5 1 inches broad. Recognizing the interest and 
value of the chart. Colonel Waddell tried to secure the 
Monastery copy, but the Head Lama was not willing to 
part with it. He, however, allowed Colonel Waddell to 

' Csoma de Koros was informed that there are two other medical 
colleges in Middle Tibet of some repute, called B^-ang-zur i 3C*3V), 
‘‘Analysis of a Tibetan Medical Work,*’ by M. Alexander Csoma de 
Koros, JASB.. vol. iv, Calcutta, 1838. p. ‘2. I have not heard of the 
Byaug-zur school. 

- A description of the “Temple of Medicine*’ and of Colonel Waddell’s 
visit here referred to is given on pp. 376-9 of Lhasa and its Masteries, by 
L. Austin Waddell. 
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take the chart with him to have a copy o£ it made, and 
Major W. F. O’Connor, Secretary to the Mission, arranged 
for a Tibetan Lama artist to copy it at the Lha-lu House, 
where the Mission resided wliile at Lhasa. Four copies 
were made — one for the Government, one for Colonel 
Waddell, one for Captain Walton, and the other for 
myself, which is the copy now reproduced and described. 
The copies wci'e all made from the original chart, which 
was then returned to the Head Lama. The copy made 
for Government is in the Library of the India Office, 
and Major Walton’s cop\’ of the cliart is in the Hunterian 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, to which he has 
presented it. 

In the transliteration of the chart, I have given the silent 
letters of the Tibetan words (prefixes, superscribed letters, 
and final s) which are not pronounced, in italics, and in the 
case of proper names, or other words spelt with a capital, 
the initial silent letters are given in small type, the capital 
being given to the first letter which is pronounced. 

In translating the chart I was fortunate in being able 
to get the a.ssistance of a Tibetan doctor, Am-chhi Champa 
Thin-le, from the ZChag-s-po-ri Monastery, who had come 
on a pilgrimage through Nopal, and was staying at the 
time at the Ghoom Monastery near Darjeeling. 

The chart is known as Pyang-khokLas-thig 
namely “ The chart divided by lines ”, from the fact that 
the figure is divided up into a number of squares with the 
object of locating the correct position of the arteries, 
veins, and other organs marked. 

I cannot say what the age of the chart may be. The 
chart now in use in the monastery is not the original, 
but is said to have been copied from an older chart, 
no longer in existence. The ZChag.s-po-ri Monastery and 
medical school is said to have been built by San.s-rgyas 
rGya-nrtsho, the minister of the fifth Dalai Lama, at 
the same time as the present Potala Palace was built 
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1G40-80 A.D. But the tradition is that Saiis-rgyas I’Gya- 
»itsho only added to or rebuilt a smaller monastery 
already in existence there, the foundation of which is 
attributed to Kino- Sroh-Wsan sGampo when Buddhism 
was introduced into Tibet, nameh' about 650 A.D.. 
and the monks are tauglit that the original chart was 
in existence long previous to Sah.s--;-gya.s ?’Gya-mtsho. 
Moreover, Sahs-v'gyas /’Gj-a-zatsho is also credited with 
having written the medical commentary Ba idu ryn. siion-po^ 
which is certainly mucli older, as it is in the hsTan-Agyur. 

The Am-chhi (■■ Doctor ”) informs me that this is the 
only anatomical chart used. Each student has a copy of 
the chart. He had had his own copy, but had sold it to 
another Am-chhi in Slier- Kiiong-bu (on the border of 
Xepal) when he was coming to Darjeeling. The student 
gets the copy made ])y a painter in Lhasa, and is allowed 
to take the original from the Monastery for the purpose. 
The cost of making a copy varies from 20 to 30 tanJcav, 
namely from 10 to 15 shillings. 

Preliminary instruction is also given from another chart, 
of which tlie Am - chhi made me a rough sketch, in 
which four trees are shown side by side, namely, (1) the 

healthy tree nad med sdoii-po). (2) the diseased 

tree nad kyi sdoii-po), (3) the tree under treat- 
ment hchos-pai sdoh-po), and (4) the tree 

under nourishment zas kyi sdoii-po) ; and from 

the analogy of these the benefits of treatment and suitable 
food in the case of human disease is explained.^ 

* The Am-chhi explained the use of this chart as follows. In the 
perfect tree there should he .jdO hranche.s. lu the diseased tree certain 
parts are inactive, such as dead leaves and branches ; so in the body, 
disease is shown by certain veins rtsa) being inactive, but, as the 
withered tree under care and cultivation can recover and put out fresh 
leaves, so a patient can recover and the diseased parts be restored under 
treatment. This chart is referred to in the Tibetan medical work, the 
rGt’ud-l/si. ivhich is the source of the Tibetan science of medicine. 
A translation of an analysis of the contents of this work has been given 
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The Tibetan system of anatomy and of medicine was 
derived from India. In its original form it is contained 
in a M'ork entitled (rGyud-?)si)d “ The Four 

Tantras from the four parts into which it is divided, and 
which is said to have been spoken by Buddha, although 
it is not contained in the l»Kah-/igyur, or b.^Tan-ligyur. 
Csoma de Kords has given a ti’anslation of an analysi.s 
of this work that was made for him by a Tibetan Lama.- 
The following is the account given in the rGyud-6si of 
the manner in which this treatise of medicine found its 
way into Tibet ; — In the time of Khri-srong Dehutsan 
[in the eighth or ninth century of the Christian era] 
a Tibetan interpreter Bairotsana or [Vairochaua], having 
translated it in Cashmir, with the assistance of a physician- 
pandit j-2ia . ba wNon - c/gah, pronounced 

‘ Dawa Xon-gah ’], presented it to the above-mentioned 

by Csoma de Kdros, in which the above chart is referred to as follows : 
‘‘ The theory of the human constitution is illustrated by a similitude 
taken from the Indian fig-tree »ih mya nan meii). Thus 

there are three roots, or trunk.s : theuce arise nine stems ; thence 
spread fortj’-seven boughs or branches ; thence ‘Idl leaves ; two blossoms 
and three fruits. The single root, or basis of diseases : the stems, 
branches, and leaves arising thence, taken or considered in a healthy 
or in a diseased state. Distinctions with respect to wind ; ditto with 
respect to bile ; as also to phlegm ; their respective offices, operations, 
or influences.'’ (JASB., vol. iv, Calcutta. 1838, p. 2 .) 

^ There are two block-print copies of the rGyud-Iisi in the Library of the 
India Office, marked D. 1 and D. 2 . The title is 

i^dud rtsi sniu - po yan - lag hrgyad - pa 

j/sau-ba man-hag gi rgyud), “ The treatise of the neotar-essence of the 
eight branches (lit. ‘limbs') of hidden instruction,’’ which is also given 
in Sanskrit as Amrta-hrdaya-asta-ahgaguhya-upadesa. The four parts, 
”1’ . P' , 'll' , , of the copy D. 1 consist of 8, 43, 210, and 62 folios 
respectively, and of the copy D. 2 consist of 11, 43, 220. and 62 folios 
respectively. There is also a copj' in the British iluseum in which the 
second part (p') is wanting. The other parts, 'll' , , and f , consist 

of 5, 226, and 62 folios respectively. The printing of the British 
Museum copy is the more distinct. 

- JASB., vol. iv, Calcutta, 1838, pp. 1-20. 
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Tibetan king. At that time it was received by ^Yu-Tliog-, 
a learned physician, and by several others, and afterwards 
it devolved successively to others till ^Yu-Tliog (the 
thirteenth in descent from the first), styled the New ,(/Yu- 
Tliog- to distinguish him from the former plnesician of the 
same name, who is called ‘ the ancient This physician 
much improved and propagated it : and at that time, it is 
stated, nine men became learned in medicine.” 

Be.sides the five volumes on medicine in the feTan-Zigyur 
and the instructions on medicine to be found scattered in 
the ?jKah-/(o-yur, there are several sub.sequent works on 
medicine in Tibet, the principal of which is the Baidnrya 
sNon-po (■■ The Lapis Lazuli '"), written by Saus-i’gyad 
?‘Gya-mtsho, the regent of the fifth Dalai Lama, which is 
a commentai'j’ on the rGyud-hsi.' 

The Am-chhi says that all the students at the medical 
monasteiy of /Chag.s-po-ri are taught the (■Gyud-/jsi, but 
that only the most advanced students go on to the 
Baidnrya .sNoa-po. 

The four parts of tlie ?’Gyudd<si are : (1) the 

treati.se of the ?’Tsa.s. namely, arteries, veins, nerves, and 
pulses. Csoma de Kords has translated this word as 
root ”, which is another of its meanings, and consequently 
calls the first rGyud, " The ti-eatise of the root or theory of 
medicine.” but this is not tlie meaning of the word as used 
in the anatomical sense; (2) explanation ” 

of the bod}’ and the causes of diseases ; (3) 

^ There is a block-priut coj)y of the Baklurya tNon-po in the Library 
of the India Office. The title is 

(^So - bai rig - pai botun - boos 

.iJIan./<Lai f/goiis-?-gyan Hlyud-fisii ^sal byecl-Baidura .Non-poi malli- 
ka), --The Jasmine-flower [a complimentary title given to books], 
the Baidnrya .iXon -po, a treatise on the science of healing by sMan-hLa, 
being an explanation of the ornament of thought, the Klyud-ftsi. ” The 
work is in four volumes ('ll'. p*> C”h which consist of 40, 283, 
563, and 250 folios respectively. The copy is a clearly printed one. 
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“ instruction ” as to the treatment of diseases ; and 
(4) “external” treatment, namely, manual 

operation, etc. 

The folio-wing extracts from the analysis of the rGyud- 
bsi give the principal Tibetan theories in regard to 
anatomy : — 

“There are seven supports of the body on which life 
depends : the chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and 
semen. 

“ The three generative causes of diseases ai’e : lust or 
ardent desire, passion or anger, dullness or ignorance. 
By the first is caused wind, by the second bile, by the 
last phlegm. The accessoiy causes of disease are four : 
(1) the season with respect to cold and heat, (2) any evil 
spirit, (3) wrong use of food, and (4) ill conduct of life. 

“The parts of the body commonly subject to disease 
are six : the skin, the flesh, the veins, the bones, the 
viscera, and the bowels. 

“ The proper places of the three humours are : that of 
the phlegm in the upper part of the body, as the proper 
place of dullness in the brain or skull ; that of the bile in 
the middle part of the body, which is appropriate to anger ; 
and the wind resides in the lower paid of the trunk, in the 
waist and loins, as in its proper place. 

“ There are fifteen ways or channels through Avhich 
disease spreads itself. The channels of the motion of 
wind are the bones, the ear, skin, heart, artery, and the 
guts. The blood, sweat, the eye, the liver, the bowels are 
the ways or vehicles of bile. The chyle, flesh and fat, 
marrow and semen, ordure and urine, the nose and the 
tongue, the lungs, the spleen, and the kidney.s, the stomach 
and the bladder, are the vehicles for the conveyance of the 
phlegmatic humour. 

“ With respect to the three humours this further 
distinction is made : wind is predominant in the diseases 
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of old people, bile in those of adolescents or youths, and 
phlegm in children, 

“With respect to the place (or part of the body); 
wind occui'S in the cold parts of the body, bile in the dry 
and hot parts, phlegm abides in the moist and unctuous 
part.s.” ^ 

“ The cause of the generation of the body is stated to be : 
the father’s seed, the mother’s blood, and the arising- of 
consciou.snc.s.s. If the first be predominant there will be 
boi'ii a son ; if the .second, a daughter : if both are equal, 
then a hermaphrodite. Should it happen that the blood 
be formed into two ma.s.se.s, then twins will be born. 

■' Out of the semen are formed : the bone, the brain, and 
the skeleton of the body. Out of the mother’s blood are 
generated the tiosh, blood, heart, with the other four vital 
parts (lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys), and the six vessels or 
veins. From the soul, or vital irrincijile, arises conscious- 
ness through the several organs. 

•• There are 23 sorts of bones. In the backbone 28 are 
distinguished. There are 24 ribs, 32 teeth, 360 pieces of 
bones. There are 12 large joints of limbs, small joint, s 
2.50. There are IG teiidon.s or sinews, and 900 nerves 
or tibres ; 11,000 hairs on the head; 11,000,000 pores of 
the hair on the body. There are five vital parts (or 
viscera) (as the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and the reins 
or kidneys) ; six ve.s.sels and nine openings or holes. In 
JamhiuhvTpa the measure of a man's height is 1 fathom 
or 4 cubits ; deformed bodies have only 3i cubits, 
measured by their own. 

“ With re.spect to the .second section, show'ing the state 
of the veins. There are four kinds of veins or nerv-es : 
(1) that of conception, (2) of sen.sation, (3) of connexion, 
and (4) that of vitality. 

“ The first : From the navel there arise or spread three 
veins or nerves : one of them ascends to the brain, and is 
1 JASB., vol. iv, Calcutta, 1S38, p. 3. 
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acted on by the dull part of it, generating the phlogni in 
the upper part of the body. Another nerve (or vein) 
entering into the middle forms the vital nerve, and 
depends for its existence on the vital nerve of passion and 
blood : that part of it which causes bile resides in the 
middle. The third nerve (or vein) descends to the privy 
parts, and generates de.sire both in the male and female. 
The part of it which produces wind resides in the lower 
extremity. 

“ The second : There are four kinds of nerves of 
existence or sensation. 

“ For rousing (or exciting) the organs in their proper 
place there is in the brain a principal nerve, surrounded 
by 500 other smaller ones. Another nerve for making 
clear the organ of recollection or memory resides in the 
heart, surrounded with 500 other smaller ones. 

“ The nerve which causes the increase and renovation of 
the aggregate of the body resides in the navel, surrounded 
with 500 other smaller ones. 

“ The nerve which causes the increase of children and 
descendants resides in the privy member, together with 
500 other smaller ones, and comprehends or encompasses 
the whole body. 

“ The third : The nerve of connexion consists of two 
kinds, white and black. There are twenty-four large 
veins (or nerves), which, like as so many branches 
ascending the principal stem of the vital principle, serve 
for increasing the flesh and the blood. There are eight 
large hidden veins or nerves for making the connexion of 
the diseases of the viscera and vessels. 

“There are sixteen conspicuous veins connecting the 
outward limbs, and seventy-seven others spreading from 
them, called ptar-j-tsa, bleeding veins (that may 

occasionally be opened to let out blood). 

“There are 112 hurtful or pestilential veins (or nerves), 
of a mixed nature; there are 189 others. Thence originate 
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120 in the outer, inner, and middle parts, that spread into 
360 smaller ones. Thence smaller ones encompass the 
body as M’ith a netM’ork. 

There are nineteen strong M'orking nerves, M’hich, like 
roots, descend from the brain, the ocean of nerves ; from 
among them there are thirteen that are hidden, and 
connect the intestines ; six others, connecting the outvard 
parts, are ^■i.sible ; from them spread sixteen small tendons 
or sineM's, 

There are three \ ital nerves (or veins) in a man. 
The on<‘ encompasses both the head and the body ; the 
second, associating vith respiration, moves accordingly : 
the third is the principal, and, connecting the veins or 
canals for the circulation of air and blood, is occupied with 
"•encratim'' or increasing the bodv. and being the vital 
nerve is called by M'ay of eminence tlie artery or the 
principal \ital nerve.” 

The folloM'ing is the tlieory as regards the three 
luimours — tvind, bile, and phlegm : — 

‘•(1) Of The life-keeping M'ind or air resides in 

tlie upper 2 )art of the head : that ndiicli operates up\vard 
has its place in the breast : that which pervades or encom- 
passes all resides in the heart ; that which communicates 
or convevs an e(jual heat to the body ha.s its seat in the 
stomach ; that M'hicli cleanses donniwards abides in the 
loner part of the trunk. 

(2) Of file. The digesting bile resides in the stomach, 
between the dige.sted and indige.sted part ; that ndiich 
forms the cliyle resides in tlie liver : that which prepares 
or increases, in the heart ; tliat which assists the sight (or 
causes to see), in the eye : that which gives a clear colour 
resides in the skin. 

“ (‘^) Of phbyin. The supporting phlegm resides in the 
breast ; the masticatory, in the indigested part ; the 
tasting, on the tongue ; the refreshing (or that ndiich 
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makes contented), in the head ; the conjunctive or uniting, 
resides in every juncture (or joint).” ^ 

Reference should also be made to Dr. Heinrich Laufer’s 
Treatise on Tibetan Hedicine, in which he includes the 
above analysis of the cGyud-^si and also refers to the 
contributions of subsequent European writers.- 

Description of the Chart 

The Am-chhi gave me the following information with 
reference to the chart ; — 

The central figure is, as will be seen, standing with its 
back to the observer. There is no other chart giving 
a corresponding front view of the standing figure, as the 
remaining organs viewed from in front are given in the 
two seated figures at the side on the chart. 

The Am-chhi says that the numbers given against each 
entry in the chart refer to the numbers in a medical book 
under whicli a full description of the part is given, but he 
did not remember the name of the book. 

In the spine the vertebrie numbers 1 to 5, the Am-chhi 
says, are considered to be the bones rus khog) of 

the neck (i3,lc’ci’ /(jin-pa); Xos. 6 to 20 those of the backbone 
.sgal-tshigs) ; and Nos. 1 to 3 at the base of the 
spine the continuation of the spinal marrow into the genital 
organ ; Nos. 1 and 2 are bones, and 3 is the penis. 

The Am-chhi says there are four principal ?’tsas (S), 
which term comprises arteries, veins, and pulses, namely 
^*51’ (ro-ma), JC'Sl' (?-kyang-ma), {dhu-ma), and, 

^‘^'=1' (.sdud-pa). Eo-ma is the artery to the teeth, and it 
is through this artery that man has the sense of taste. 
There are two branches of the ro-ma, one on either side of 

1 JASB., vol. iv, Calcutta, 1S3S, pp. 5-10. 

Beitriige zur Kenntnis dtr Tihtiibchtti Jledicin, by Heinrich Laufer, 
Berlin, 1900. 
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the neck (the external jno-iilar veins). The ro-ina is wliite 
in colour. 

The /'Kyany-ina also has two branches, one on eacli 
side of the neck. It is red in colour. It.s principal 
function is the contraction and relaxing- of the limbs. 
The Tibetans believe tliat this is done bv the vein.s (or 
nerves) (? ;tsal, aiid not by the muscles .saV 

The f/Bu-ma is the principal or central artery. It 
cannot be spL-n. It is -ivithin the heart, and it is by means 
of this artery that man breathes. It is elastic like a piece 
of india-rubl)er. and can stretch and contract with the 
breathing. When it breaks life at once becomes extinct. 
The breaking of the dltu-ma is the cause of death in all 
creatures. 

The sDud-pai-j’tsa is the general system of veins 
througliout the body. These veins extend to the tips of 
the third tinger. 

It is bclieN'ed that a fluid is born with its hands up to 
it.s face iji such a position that tlio two nostrils are closed 
by the two third tingei's. the two eyes by the two second 
lingers, and the mouth by the two fourth fingers, and the 
two ears are bent forward and closed by the thumbs ; in this 
way Seven of the nine openings of the body 
'/baii-po bu-ga(/gu) are clo.sed. the remaining two openings, 
the anus and the urethra, not being closed at birtli. 

The veins are like a tree. They spring from roots and 
terminate in a llower. Thus the temgue ( ^ ?che) is the 
flower of the c/bu-ma. The dbu-ma comes from the heart 
( f-' .'■niu). The eyes are tire dower of the liver artery 
; jxchhin-j't.sa), which spilngs from the liver 

nichhin-pa). The nose is the dower of the lung artery 
( S]’?' plo-i-tsa), which .springs from the lungs plo-ma). 
The ears are the dower of the kidney artery ( 
7nkhal-/’tsa), which springs from the kidney 


jR.\s. 1910. 
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7 n,khal-ma). The lips ai-e the flower o£ the spleen artery 
( ??ichher-?’tsa), which springs from the spleen 
( -;7ichher-pa). 

The seated figure on the left of the chart represents 
a man, that on the right of the chart a woman. But the 
organs are the same in the man and in tin- woman, except 
that a woman's heart is said to he in the centre of the 
body and the man's somewhat to the left. 

The fio'ure on the right shows the internal organs of 
the body. The Am-clihi says that the position of the 
internal organs has been ascertained when the dead body 
is cut up for distribution of its flesii to birds and dogs, 
which is the method of disposal after death. But mj 
dissection is followed at the fChag.s-po-ri Monastery as 
part of the training in anatomy, which is only taught from 
the chart. 

There are five elements in the body ( 

/ibyun-wa 6sii kham.s), namely, earth (?^ sa). water chhu). 
air rluh), tire me), and ether v?ikah). The 

theory of digestion is curious. The stomach is earth, the 
air blows, so that the tire burns and causes the water to 
boil, and so digests the food. 

The Tibetans believe tliat the red blood circulates on 
the right side and the yellow bile on the left side. They 
say that there are six pulses, three on the right arm and 
three on the left, and a Tibetan doctor feels the three 
pulses at the same time with three Angers. These 
pulses are said to come from ditterent organs, and from 
the condition of each pulse the doctor judges the condition 
of the organ from which it is said to come. The Tibetan 
word for pulse is (phar-7-tsa), viz. “ throbbing artery”. 

The following are the names of the six pulses : 
(inkhris-iTsa), which comes from the bile ; ( '/’luh-?Tsa) 

from the breath ; (jflo-rtsa), from the lungs ; 
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(.•.■fiin-?-tsa), from the heart; (mklial-rtsa), from the 

kidneys: and i /nchher-rtsa), from the spleen. 

The heure of tlie body is marked out in scpiares by the 
lines, in the tir,st place, to shoM' the correct positi(.)n of 
tile organs, so that they may be correctly placed in all the 
copies made of it for the students' u.se. and, .secondly, for use 
in cu})})iny and cauterizin;;;-. Cuppinp^. (me ?’^yab-pa, 

■■ applying tire"), is u.sually done by means of a small copper 
pot, in M’hich paper is lit and is then ijuickly applied to 
the adected part, and a blister is thus Imrnt. Cauterizing, 
M'hich is als(j called due /’gyab-pa ). is done by an 

iron rod called (/eliag-v-me, iron-tire "). which is 

applied through a .series of small holes in a flat iron 
disc laid over the place to lie cauterized. No cujjjiing or 
cauterizing is allowed from between the eleventh and 
twentieth joints of the spine. Each sipiare is the width 
across the knuckle wlaui the hand is closed {r^rJf No. 120). 
Having diagnosed the seat of the pain or the organ affected, 
the physician measures on the patient’s body the .same 
number of tvidths across the patient's knuckle a.s there are 
.sijuare.s to the position of the organ on the chart. This 
mea.sureinent ^'arie.s with the size of the individual j^atient, 
and so gives the correct location of the organ. The portions 
of the body M'hich can be cupped or lanced depend on the day 
of the month, because the .soul, or life (§ bla), moves about 
t(.) different jiarts of the body on different days of the month, 
and cupping or cauterizing cannot be done at the part of 
the body where the soul i.s at the time. There is a manual 
called (//La giias kyi rtsi.s, The Calculufio'ii of 

the Morement vT the Soul), which state.s in u'liat part of 
the body the soul is on each day of the month. The 
position of the soul is as follow.s ; — 

On the Ist day of the month the .soul abides in the sole 
of the right foot of a male person. It then ascends by 
the right .side. On the 2nd it abides in the upper part 
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of the right foot ; on the old in the calf of the leg ; 
on the 4th in the bach of the knee-joint ; on the 5th 
in the knee ; on the Gth in the thigh ; on the 7th in the 
hip ; on the 8th in the kidney ; on the 9th in the ribs ; 
on the 10th in the shoulder; on the 11th in the arm ; on 
the 12th in the palm of the hand ; on the 18th in the- 
neck; on the 14th in the right cheek; on the 15th it 
permeates the whole body. It then descends by the left 
side. On the IGth in the left cheek ; on the iTth in the 
neck ; on the 18th in the palm of the hand ; on the 10th 
in the arm : on the 20th in the shoulder ; on the 21st in 
the ribs ; on the 22nd in the kidney ; on the 28rd in the 
hip ; on the 24th in the thigh.s ; on the 25th in the knees ; 
on the 26th in the back of the knee-joint: on the 27th 
in the calf of the leg' ; on the 28th in the upper part of 
the foot ; on the 29th in the sole of the left foot ; and on 
the 30th it again permeates the whole body. The soul 
abides in the soul of the left leg of a female person on the 
l.st day of the month, and goes round the body to the sole 
of the right foot in the reverse of the order mentioned 
above. If the affected part is burnt, or if blofid is taken 
out of it, where the soul abides at the time in a human 
body or animal, ho will die within three years. It i^ 
therefore very necessary to ascertain the abode of the soul 
if one cut.s oneself with any weapon or hurts oneself in 
any way. 

The colouring of the chart is as follows ; The central 
figure is coloured bull. The lines forming the snuares 
are yellow. The veins on the right side of the body are 
coloured red ; those on the left side yellow. The coil on 
the sole of the right foot is red, that of the left foot 
yellow. The outer portion of each of the vertebral is pink. 
The genital organ is coloured red, j'ellow, and blue in 
twisted bands (representing blood, Idle, and the marrow of 
the spinal chord respectively). The bottom part of the 
finger and toe-nails is red, the upper part blue. 
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Tin.' stanrlino- figure represents the portions of the veins 
and arteries that are visible externally. 

The seated figure on the left, tvhich represents internal 
organs, is coloured liglit pink. Tlie spinal marrow is blue, 
and also the /'tsas leading from it to the kidneys (Xos. 107 
and lOS) and to the liver (10.)), and from tlie liver to the 
lungs. The three arteries shown connecting the heart and 
liuigs are red. The li]is and outer coi'iiers of the eyes 
are red. The kidneys are a mottled pink, darker than the 
figure. The liver and spleen are dark pink. The heart 
and lungs are shaded a darker pink on their outer edges. 

The right-hand seated figure, winch i.s a female figure, is 
ciilonred light pink, the same colour as the seated male 
figure. The four main arteries ending in a fiower and 
fi.inning a cross are blue. The circle of smaller arteries 
radiating from the centre are alternately red and blue ; of 
the others, Xo. 114 is red. 11.5 i.s yellow, llti i.s white. 
118 is red. The nails are red at the bottom and blue at 
the top. The li 2 )s and the outer corner of the right eye 
and inner corner of the left are red. 

The two hands given as measures (120 and 121) are 
light pink, the .same colour as the seated figures. 

The veins and arteries shown on the central figure are 
those that are conspicuous when the limb is warm, and are 
therefore easily seen. The vessels shown at various parts 
of the back are suggestive of .some slight knowledge of 
di"-section. The cutaneous branches of the intercostal 
\ (.s.'^els become sujiertlcial in a somewhat similar manner. 

The liver, though shown entirely on the right side, is 
correctly shown as having a large right half and a smaller 
left half. 

It is curious that the stomach (^d* pho-wa), the 
intestines (STc'tI' Ion - ka. the large intestine, 
rgyu-ma, the small intestines), and the bladder (g]C' 
r/lan) should not be shown on the chart of the internal 
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organs. The reason for their onii.ssion appears to he 
that the chart {vide serial No. Ill) is of the eight 
principal /-tsas connecting the spinal cord and the 
internal organs, and that the stomach, intestines, and 
bladder, etc., are not considered as being so connected. 

Transl.ltion of the Anatomical Chart 
At the top of the chart there are pictures of twelve 
famous physicians. They are as follows, beginning from 
the left hand ; — 

1. (mah-thos cLa-ivai dBan-poi 
mtshan). “The name of the famous ^Laivai f/Bangpo ' 
(pronounced Dawai Wanpo). 

2. (Ein-sdiii.s 6Lo-feah rGya- 

Hitshoi dpal). “The exalted bLo-(> 2 ah /’Gya-)/itsho of 
Rm-.sdih.s.” Ein-.sdih.s is a monastery near Gyantse, 
at which place this physician is said to have been born. 

3. (drah-sroii btitan-hdzm I’gyal- 

poi mtshan). “ The name of the holy hermit 
( = Sanskrit R'<i) feTan-Ztdzin rGyal-po.” 

4. (byan-nos mkha-s-dban dar- 

rgya.s sabs). “At the feet of the honourable mKhas- 
dBaii of the Xorthern desert. 

5. (nains rtogs rnnah-wa sMan 
.s'Gom-pa). “The all-knowing learned sMan .sGoin-pa" 
( = Meditator on medicine). 

6. (khra-tshang 6Lo-mchhog rDo- 
rje sabs). “ At the feet of the honourable 6Lo-7nchhog 
rDo-i’je.” 

7. I (?>stan-pai 6dag-pai Sarba Dzhah). 

Q. 

“ The master of doctrine, Sarba Dziiah.” 

8_ (mkhan-chhen Sah-kya dBah- 

phyug sabs). “ At the feet of the great abbot 
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Sahkya JBan-phyug.” Above this picture there is 
the following inscription : 

(Adi-na.s sXiii-po fcDus-pai fo-gyucl-pa). “ From here 
begin the descendants of sNiii-po 6Dus-pa,” who was 
a celebrated Lama pliysician. 

9 . (/iikhas-/)ichhog 6sbd-nams 

?’gyal-poi '/iitshan). ‘‘The name of the most learned 
/^Sud-nams rGyal-po. ’ 

10. (Rin-.sdin.s /jLofozaii 'j’Gj'a- 

/nt.shoi (?pal). “The exalted hLo-hzaii ?-Gya-?ntsho 
of Rin-.sdiiis.'’ This is the same name as X"o. 2, the 
reason being tliat the Lama now I'eferred to muis a 
reincarnation of the former Lama. 

11. (drah-sroh Lstan-/idzin ?’gyal- 

poi sabs). “ At the feet of the holy hermit hsTan- 
Adzin /'Gyal-po.” This is the .same name as No. 3, 
as this Lama physician was a reincarnation of the 
former Lama. 

12. (^Liu-.stoh 6Lo-Azah rGya- 

'/ntshoi c/pal). “The exalted hLo-hzaii rGya-'??jtsho of 
f/Lin-stoii.” 

The entry at the foot of the chart (No. 85) is as 

follows ; — 

q I I j5-{35}-qai-qSi’«^qc;-3|?4-?r^'5r3f5tT|-q*;’5’q(^=il- 
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The translation of the above is as follows ; — 

“The head, throat, heart, navel, (and) the secret parts, 
these five, each have twenty-four leaves (viz. branch 
arteries). Again, from tin.' ro-ma (artery there are) ten 
and from the )’kyan-ma (artery tliere are) ten. These 
twenty have each twenty small ones. From the dbu- 
ma (artery) there are four .separate (branches), cacli 
having twent\’-tive (liranches), and tla.-se are each sur- 
rounded by five hundred small arteries. The artery 
which produces the six kinds of pei-ception of the tive 
senses, and of the gcjoil ,s(jul. etc., is \ermilion. The 
ninety blood veins on the back, in fomt. and on the siiles 
of the illustration are also \'ermilion. And the' most 
po-werful (lit. ‘tierce') and essential arteries ro-ma and 
7’kyah-ina, (are shown) in white and ri'd crilour, running 
right and left. All the pulses (are) ijuick-moving. The 
head, neck, (and) corners of the mouth (are) carefully 
dratvn. The human body of usual power is ninety-six 

Kor-mos (measure of the width of the knuckle cd/c 

Xo. 120), as is well shown on the diagram.'’ 

The last line (X’o. SO) is as follows ; — 

“The manner of reading the chart, all the meanings, and 
measurements are given above." 

The entries on the central tigure of the chart bear serial 
numbers from 1 to 97, with the exception of certain 
numbeis mIiicIi are omitted. I have also givf.'ii numbei’s 
(99 and 100) to the two entries on the soles of the feet 
and to the entries on the two tigure.s on either side, and 
also (85 and 8G) to the entries at the foot of the chart tor 
convenience of reference. 

The following .serial numbers do not appear on the 
chart: 1, 2, o, (1. 11-14, 17, 28, 29. 59-01 , (.i5-70, 78, SO, 83, 
86, 89-96. Of these, the f<mr numbers 1. -2. 5, and 6 M'ould 
appear to have been omitted from the four entries of 
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iiiuscli'S. ■^1 '. •<<!). in tlif liead, which bear no number, in the 
''anil' line as the muscles Xos. 2() and 27. 

I’lie t'nllowiii”' numbers occur twice, beino- given in most 
ca.ses for the c irresponding entries on either side of the 
body, namely. ."13 -41. 4h. dO, do. d4. (io. and 81. 

Tile entry at tic right diand side ol tic top of the head 
of the standiic' figure (beneath tin' tigures of the ,se\'enth 
and eighth Lama phy-'ici.ins) lias, liy oversight, not been 
given a sci'ial number. It is as follows : ^ 

(tshan-pai .'dinbpa aiokrer), "the suture of Brahma and 
tic forelc.'id'' (<■;,/, serial -‘I below). 

'ric serial niimliers are as follows: — 

], 2. I’lcse numbers are not entered on the chart. As 
No. .■') oeeiirs twice, it Would appii-ai that the entry 
Xo. 3 (re-thag) is intended to be Xo. 2. 

3. (re-thag). " I’he cord of hope." This is said to 

be a cord extending from the end of the .sjiinal cord 
to the suture ( I'osterior Fi.intaiielle) on the crown of 
the head spyi-,'/lsug). It is up thi.s cord that 

the soul or life (/bii-ma) passes out of the 

bod\' through the suture at the time of death. This 
suture is called fshans-pai bu-ga, “ the 

aperture of Brahma, from the corresponding Sanskrit 
term the above belief having been taken from 

Indian medicine. As si.ion as the soul has left the 
bodv blood issues from the left nostril and mucus 
from the right. 

3.4. (/-Ita-rtsa i/fiis). 'The two occipital 

arteries." The sjielling on the chart is unusual. 
The word is generally s 2 X‘lt Utag-?’tsa), nameljp 

the artery of the occiput. 

5, G. These numbers are not entered on the chart. 

7 {.skyogs-rai tshig-uitshain.s). “ The 

tissue (or muscle) between two joints.” The muscle 
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shown here, and also the corresponding one on the 
right side shown under No. 77, is that of the shoulder 
joint, but there is a similar muscle called by the same 
name at eveiy joint. It is considered to be a vein 
or artery, rtsa. As this number corresponds to 
No. 77 on the right arm, and as Nos. 76 and 78 do 
not occur on the chart, it seems probable that this 
number should be 76 or 78, the last figure having 
been omitted. 

8. The name is not entered on the chart against this 

number. 

9, 10. (rtis lhag-pai sdiid- 

sgo dan dei //yas-^ydn). “The opening (lit. door) 
where the chief Ixines connect, and its right and left,” 
namely, the sutures where the bones of the skull join. 
These sutures are shown under No. 10 in three places 
on the head, the lower one being the counterpart on 
the left side to No. 9, and the other two on either 
side higher up. These should probably bear the 
succeeding Nos. 11 and 12, which are not noted on 
the chart. Tlie position of these sutures is not 
accurate, but they appear to represent the two lateral 
(squamous) sutures, and the two transverse (coronal 
and lambdoid) sutures. 

11-14. These numbers are not entered on the chart. 

15. (luii-Mzin khug-pa). “ The hollow of 

the joint.” The Am-chhi says that this is a I’tsa in 
the hollow between the collarbone and the sterno- 
cleido-mastoid muscle. It is therefore the subclavian 
vein. The No. 15 on the chart is evidently a clerical 
error of the copyist for 55, which is the number 
given to this entry on the other copies, and corre- 
sponds on the right side to No. 56 on the left side. 
But, as 55 is also the number given to a vein on the 
left hand, the present number should, apparently, 
be 57, which does not occur on the chart. 
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16. (pho-??(tshan /<phar-?’tsa 7’gyab). 
■‘ The back pulse of the male organ.” It ^YOuld 
appear that this Xo. 16 is a mistake for 80, which 
is the number that this vein would, from the figure, 
be expected to have. 

17. This number is not entered on the chart. 

18. (sa). “Muscle.” 

18t(. (sa). “Muscle.” I inserted this extra number 

(IHc'l against this entry on the chart by oversight, 
as I did not notice that tlie Xo. 26 on the chart 
applies to this entry. 

19. (sa). Mascle. 

20. 21. These numbers ai'e not entered on the chart. 
These numbers would probabl}' be other sas or 
muscles of the head, as they come amongst those 
entries. 

22. (sa). Muscle. 

23. (sa). Muscle. 

24. (sa). Muscle on the left, corresponding to Xo. 22 
on the right. 

25. (sa). Muscle on the left, corresponding to Xo. 23 
on the right. 

26. ■'T (sa). Muscle. 

27. ^ (sa). Muscle on the left, corresponding to Xo. 26 
on the right. 

■^8 29 These numbers are not entered on the chart. 

30 (ru-thuh). “The short horn.” The Am-chhi 
says that the word 5' has not the meaning of “horn” 
here, but is merely the name given to the vein (/’tsa), 
because it is a short one (viz. that the portion of it 
which is visible on the surface is short). He pointed 
out the posterior ulnar vein as being this iTsa. 

31 (ru-thun). The vein on the left arm corre- 
sponding to the above. 
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32. ( /ij.kliri.S'-pa ^/sali-riii). ‘ The Ions; 

pure bile.” The Ain-chhi says that although the 
bile mainly circulates on the left side and its ■■ veins " 
(rtsa) are shorvn as yellow, it also circulates, mixed 
■with blood on the right side, as here. 

33. (mkhri.s-pa r/hrli-rin). ‘-The lung- 

pure bile.” The corresponding vein " on the left 
arm to No. 32 on the right. 

34. (glo - ma tshig.s - //gram ). (The /’tsa 
of) the (left) posterior lobe of the lungs. 

35. (/ylo-ma tshig.'''-/igram ). (The /’tsa of) 
the (right) posterior lobe of the lungs, 

36. (/ylo-ma nan->’gyug). The vein circulating 
in.side the (left) posterior lobe of the lungs. 

37. (cylo-ina nah--/'gyug). The vein circulating- 
inside the (right) posterior lube of the lungs. 

38. (/)(chhin-;/(khris /(dom-)'tsa). ‘-The 
Vein cuiiiiecting the liver and the bile.” The vein is 
on the right forearm. The Am-chhi cannot explain 
M’hy this name should be given to this vein. 

89 (on the left forearm). ( //tchhin-5)ikhri.s 

/(dom-j’tsa). The corrc.sponding vein to the above on 
the left forearm. 

39 (on the right side), (//lo-ma grog-sked). 

“The ant-like waist of the posterior lobe of the 
lungs” (right side). The Am-chhi cannot explain 
M'hat is exactly meant by this term. 

40 (on the left side), (glo-ma grog-.'-ked ). 

The /’tsa coi'responding to the j/receding. on tlie 
left side. 

40 (on the right M-rist). |V'5fg' ( .skyur-goh ). “The flesh 
lump of the hollow of the hand.” namely, the ball of 
the thumb. The name given to the vein passing 
through the Avrist to the thumb ( right hand ). 
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11 (uii the left Avri'^t). (^'kyor-gon ). Ditto 

( left lumd I. 

11 loll the rjeht Mile), (r/lo-ina .sio-er-clof). 

The |)nsteriiir luhe of the lung " (right). The 
iiieaiiiii” of the word i'' not clear. The Ain-chhi 
say' it is meant for /•dur-/'je), hecause this rtsa 

ero'SH' it'elf and is like the shape of the ?’dor-/'je, 
thuiiderholt. This word is, however, spelt ditfereiitly. 

12 (on the left sidei. (i/lo-ina .sgvr-dor). “The 

posterior lohe of tlie lung" (left). 

12 (on fourth tinger of right hand). (phran-bu). 

The Vein of the “little huger ’. 

13. (phran-hu). Ditto (on the left hand). 

11. ( rgvab-rt.su drug-Adu.s). “The collection 

of si.v Veins of the back " ( viz. of the back of the 
right hand). 

lo. ( rgyab-i’tsa drug-Zidiis). Ditto. The 

^ ^ ' 'l 

corresponding wins (>n the left hand. 

1(). (si'in-lag i’gyah rtsa). "The hack vein 

of the third finger (right hand). 

17. (srin-lag rgyab-rtsa). Ditto (left hand). 

IS. (bar-/'tsa). “The middle vein'’ (right hand). 

The Am-chhi says this vein is so called hecause it 

run.s hetween the thumb and rirst ringer. 

19 (on the left hand). (bar-?-t.sa). Ditto. The 

corresponding vein on the left hand. 

19 (on the right side). (^zer-sgo). “The source 

of pain.'’ The Am-chhi says that this j’tsa and the 

corresponding one on the left side are so called 

hecause all pains of the upper part of the back arise 

from them. 

,50 (on the left side). (^zer-.sgo). The vein corre- 

sponding to the preceding, on the left side. 
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50 (on the right hand), (bar-Ksa). “Middle vein,’’ 

running between two lingers, viz. the tir.st and second 
fingers of the right liand. 

51. (bar-rtsa). “Middle vein,’’ running between 
the first and second ringers of the left hand. 

52. ^^’5” (bar-rt.sa). " Middle vein,’’ running between 
the second and third fingers of the right hand. 

53. (bar-rtsa). “ Middle vein,’’ running between 
the second and third fingers of the left hand. 

53. (lylo-bu t.-ngdn-bu). “ The blue anterior lobe 
of the lungs’’ (right). 

54. (ylo-bu .«igdn-bu). “ The blue anterior lobe 
of the lungs” (left). These numbers (53 and 54) 
given to the lobes of the lungs appear to be a 
mistake for some other serial. 

54 (on right hand), (bar-idsa). “ Middle vein,” 

running between the third and fourth fingers of the 
right hand. 

55. (bar-rt.sa). “ Middle vein,’’ running between 
the third and fourth fingei’S of the left hand. 

50 . (luug-/(dzin khug-pa). “The hollow of 

the joint.” Namely, a vein in the hollow between the 
collarbone and the sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle. This 
corresponds to No. 15 for the right collarbone, which 
number, as already noted, appears to be a mistake of 
the copjdst. 

57—61. Numbers not entered on the chart. 

62. (/jzchher-j-tsa bya-rkaii). “The bird- 
foot vein of the spleen” (left side). The Am-chhi 
says this is so called because the veins spread out like 
the foot of a bird. 

63. (mchher-rtsa bya-?’kah). “ The bird-foot 
vein of the spleen.” The corresponding vein on the 
right side. 
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63 (on the right side of the back). 

(//ikhri.^-rtsa ^ser-gyi ka-M’a). “The golden-pillar vein 
of the bile." The Am-chhi says this is so called 
becau.se it is a single straight vein like a pillar, and 
not branched like the “ bird-foot " vein above. 

64. ( /Hkliri.s-rt.sa ;/.ser-g-vi ka-wa). “The 

golden-pillar vein of the bile." The corresponding 
vein on the left side. 

65-76. Tliese numbers are not entered on the chart. 

77. pskyogs-rai tshig.s i/itshains). “ The 
tissue (or muscle) between two joints.’ This number 
on tlie right shoulder corresponds to Xo. 7 on the left 
shoulder, M’hich would therefore appear to be a 
mistake of the copyist for 78. 

78. Tliis number is not entered on the chart. 

79. (?-nag-chhen gnev- 
rin-gi //ikhri.v-/’t.sa skya-riii yhis). “ Tlio tM-o long 
grey bile veins of long twisted pus” (at the back of 
each thigh). Xo. 79 is the right vein, and Xo. 81 the 
left vein. 

80. This number is not entered on the chart. I put the 
tigure “ 80 ” on the chart by mistake, as when first 
reading the chart I mistook the word for “ 80 ”, 
for M’hich, as M'ritten on the chart, it might be taken. 
But it is evidently the entry against X"o. 16. 

81 (on the left thigh). 

(?’nag-chhen yher riii-gi-/akhri.s-)’tsa skya-riil ^his). 
The same entry as X'o. 79. As Xo. 81 occurs against 
the next entry the number 81 against the present 
entry is probably a mistake of the copyist for 80, for 
which there is no entry on the chart. 

81 (on the right loin). (dpyi-i kha- 

grzar 7 nkhal-?'tsa na-gu). “ The cord of the hip. The 
N'agu vein of the kidney ” (right side ). 
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82 (on the left loin), (^/pyi-i kha- 

^zar mkhal-rtsa na-gn). The cord of the hip. The 
Xcuju vein of the kidney.” 

83. Thi.s number is not entered on the chart. 

84 (left thigh). (}jAix\ phyi-bul 

)/ikhal-rt.sa ^-kan-ZaJegs). “ The kidney vein coming 
out of the thigh, the support of the leg.” 

85 (right thigh). (/^dai bul-mkhal 

?’kah-/<degs). “ The kidney vein coming out of the 
thigh, the .support of the leg.” 

So, 86 (at the foot of the cliart). Tliese numbers are not 
in the Tibetan. I gave them for reference against 
the entry at the foot of the chart, whicli ha.s been 
already referred to. 

87. (/u’lai phyi-zur mchher-pai 
rt.sa-nag). The black vein of the spleen on the 
outer side of the thigh ” (left thigh). 

88. (Z'Hai phyi-zur wmhher-pai 

rtsa-nag). The same as the above on the right thigh. 

89-96. Numbers not entered on the chart. 

97. (sgab-?’tsa nag-po). “ The black vein at 
the back ” (of the right knee-joint). This is the 
external saphenous vein in the popliteal space. 

98. (.sgab-J’tsa nag-po). “ The black vein at 
the back ” (of the left knee-joint). The corre- 
sponding vein to the preceding. 

99, 100. ( ?'kah-pai iiithil- 

gyi hzhag-/(dra 'iKthil-/tphrog lyhis). “ The two wheels 
resembling a coil of rope on the soles of the feet.” 
The word Zrjag, as spelt, means “ placed ”, but the 
Am-chhi says that it means a coil of rope, which is 
usually spelt (sags-pa). The Am-chhi says 

that these are the terminations on either foot of 
a ?’tsa connected with the heart. 
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TJn^ htt-hand seated iigure 

TJif title of this diag-ram (Xo. Ill) is — 

(Doii-snod nail //brel sbas-pai /■tsa-clihen t’gyad tshigs-pa 
nas //brel-pai tshul). “■ Tlie diagram showing the eigdit 
hidden chief arteries (/‘tsas) passing through the joints 
(of tlie vertebra*) and connecting the internal organs.” 
These eight rtsas connecting the internal organ.? are — 

( 1 ) The spinal chord, coloured blue, running from the 
top of the brain to the genital organ. 

(2, 3) The rtsas connecting the .spinal chord with the 
two kidneys. These are also coloured blue, the kidneys 
being coloured a mottled pink. 

(4) The /'tsa from below the eighth vertebira to the 
liver (105). Tlii.s is al.so coloured i.)lue, the li\er being 
coloured dark pink. 

(5) The rtsa from below the tenth vertebra to the 
spleen (lUti). This is coloured dark pink, the spleen 
al.so being coloured dark pink. 

(G-8) Tliree ;'tsas connecting the heart (104) and the 
Itiug.s (102 and 103). These ?’tsas are coloured red, the 
heart and lungs being coloured dark pink. 

The internal organs depicted on this figure do not bear 
any serial numbers in the Tibetan, except the bones of 
the spine, which are numbered from 1 to 20, the three 
supposed to be continued into the genital organ being 
numbered 1, 2. 3. I have given serial numbers to each 
entry for reference. This hgure is coloured pink. The 
spinal cord is ciilnured blue, as also the cords leading from 
it to the kidneys (107 and 108), and the cord shown as 
leading from the eighth vertebra to the liver (105). 

101. cj' (pha). ■■Male.” This indicates the spinal cord, 
which is supposed to pass from the genital organs to 

^ the top of the brain. 

102. 3’^' (glo-wa), ■■ The lungs." 


.JKAS. 1910 . 


80 
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103. 3'9' (.^lo-bu). “The anterior lobes of the lung's." 

104. (sTiyiii). “ Tile heart.’’ 

105. ()-,tchhiii-pa). “ The liver. 

106. (rrtchher-pa). “ The spleen. " 

107. 5Jpaj'5I’ (?rtkhal-ma,). The kidney (riglit). 

108. (aikhal-nuT). “ The kidney '( left ). 

109. (teaui-?iseu). " Seminal \ esicle." 

110. > (tigures 1, 2, and 3). Suppo>ed additional 
vertebral of the spine, continuing the spinal marrow 
into the genital organ. 

snod nah-/(brel »bas-pai itsa-clilien rgyad tslugs-pa 
nas /tbrel-pai tshul ). “ The diagram showing the eight 

hidden chief arteries (rtsas) passing through the joints 
(of the vertebrte) and connecting tlie internal organs.” 
This is the title of this diagram, which has been 
already noticed. 

T}i.e right-hand Hmtad fiij>u'e 
The title of this figure is (vidu So. 110) “ The diagram 
showing the religious wheel of the heart, in which the 
leaf-arteries collect in the centre with the five arteries 
by M'hich the consciousness of the five doors (i.e. the five 
senses) passes to the back, front, right, left.’’ 

112. 5^’ (rgyab). “The back (artery)."’ 

113. (non mohs yid-kyi j’gyu-wai 
rtsa). “ The artery through v hich tlie misery of 
mind goes.” 

114. (dbu.s yid-5zang-ma). “" The middle 
artery of the good mind.” 

115. (kun-,r/.d-i riiam-se.s rgyu- 
wai rtsa-yyas). “The right artery of the going (of 
the) consciousness of the soul,’" viz. through which 
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the consciousness of the soul passes. ( kiin-psi), 

■■ Soul or " spirit," indicates the .seat of the passions 

as o2-ipo.sed to (senis iiid), the " .sjiirit as the 

seat of rea^on. 

lid. /'nam-ses I’gyu-iva 

gydii). '■ The left artery of the going (of the) 
consciousness of the mind.' lyicT). "soul” or 

" niind, " is the flower of iiercejitiou, will, and 
imagination. 

117. y ua). The letter Taa) is M'ritten in the centi’e 
(if tile heart, as thi^ letter is the mystical symbol 
of the door of admission to all knondedge. The 
Tibetans jilace the seat of the memory in the heart, 
and not in the brain. 

US. (''go-hiai raam-ses ?’gyu-tva 

mdun). The front (artery) of the going of the 
consciousness of tire tive sense.s. 

I (srivirig - ga chhos - kyi 
Akhor-lo ?’tsa-//dab dbus-su agodngar ?’narn-se*" 
/'gvu-wai /’tsa-/nga ?’gyah-rndiirr i/i’as-f/yon-du zug- 
jrai tshul). ” The diagram shorving the religious 
wheel of the heart, itr rvhich the leaf arteries collect 
in tire centre ivitlr the tive arteries by ivhich the 
coirsciousness of tire tive doors (i.e. ‘senses’) grasses 
to the back, front, right, left.” This is the title of 
this diagram already referred to. 

120. ( elihag-garr-gi t.shad). ‘'The measure of 

the full hand.” This is a unit of rneasrrre taken across 
the second knuckles of the tingers when the hand 
i.s closed, as shown irr the illustratiorr given. The 

clJiwj-ija il consists of four -sors { 51 ^' ) or sor-mos, 
the sor-mo being the rvrdtlr of a tinger across the 
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knuckle. This is the measure of the squares on the 
chart, each being one sor, by which the pliysiciaii 
(am-chhi) is supposed to a.scertain the correct position 
of each rtsa on tlie body, so as to ascertain the 
position of the different /tsas, and whether those of 
the patient are in the normal jjosition. 

121. (/(.dzub-gan-g’i tshad). " The measure 

of the full ling'er.’’ The //dz.ub-gang is the length of 
the first finger. It is divided into six parts, of which 
each of the phalanges is .supposed to contain two. 
As the phalanges are of difiereiit lengths these sub- 
divisions are conventional. 

A Note on Tibetan Sukgical In.strument.s 

The present practice of surgery in Tibet is very simple, 
and, as already noted, consists chiefly of cupping, 
cauterizing, and bleeding. The Am-chhi informed me 
that the only instruments used are the cupping-bowl 
ine-puh, or me-biim, both meaning ‘‘fire vessor',), 

in which paper is lit and the bowl is placed while hot 
over the part to be blistered ; the sucking-horn 
/(jib-ru), by udnch cupping by vacuum is done : the 
cautery /chag.s-mc) ; the lancet (5'^’ rtsa-u), 

^ es 

for bleeding, and a golden lancet ( ^ser kyi 
rtsa-u), for operating on the eye. 

In the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta 
for 1894 three Tibetan block-prints are illustrated, which 
contain representations of a large iiundDer of surgical 
instruments, .some of them of an elaborate nature, including 
specula, saws, catheter.s, exploring iieedle.s, instruments for 
tapping hydrocele, and midwifery and other forceps. The 
block-prints were brought by Eai Sarat Candra Das 
Bahadur from Lhasa,' and a description of the figures was 

' Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol. ii, pt. iii, Calcutta 
1894, p. iii. 
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ANCIENT HISTORICAL EDICTS AT LHASA 

By L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

(Continutd from JRAS., 1909, p. 95i.) 

rpHE other and most ancient liistorical edicts discovered 
by me at Lliasa are inscidbed upon a lofty pillar of 
victory which stands at the foot of Potala Hill, under the 
castle of the ancient kings, now incorporated in the palace 
of the Talai Lamas. 

These edicts, three in number, are of the first importance, 
and two of them, dating between 730 and 7 63 a.d., are the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents hitherto discovered. 
They disclose to us much of the lost history of those 
stirring times, and throw a sidelight on the ancient history 
and geography of China. Each of the edicts, fortunately, 
deals with a different epoch in the national life, and 
furnishes us with trustworthy contemporary accounts at 
first hand of important events for which there has hitherto 
been no authentic indigenous record whatever. 

They open up to us a vivid picture of the rise of Tibet 
as a great military power. We see her engaged in carving 
out for herself an empire, traces of the northern portion of 
which have lately been unearthed by Dr. Stein in Eastern 
Turkestan. We see her, a generation later, waging 
victorious devastating wars in the heart of China, and 
actually forcing the latter to pay tribute, occupying the 
imperial capital, putting the Son of Heaven to precipitate 
flight, and threatening to annex the celestial empire itself. 
Again, two generations still later, we are shown the causes 
which led to the collapse of Tibet as a great Asiatic power, 
and to the sudden disappearance of her menace to China, 
which hitherto has been somewhat inexplicable. Now, 
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however, we see the king, a zealous patron of Buddhism 
and founder of Lamism, described as of unsound mind, and 
deposed by a family of soldier-nobles who have usurped 
the power, and who in their reactionary policy have 
restored the pre-Buddhistic native I’eligion, the Bon. 
One of the edicts is a manifesto by this party, obviously 
to justity tlieir action and allay public clamour, which 
soon, however, vented itself in internecine civil war, that 
extinguished the monarchy altogether and broke up the 
country into petty principalities. Many of these were 
permauentlj’ lost to the country for ever, and the remainder 
were only reunited under the ri.se of the priest-kings, 
several centuries later. 

Yet the native Tibetan “ histories ”, so called, with 
characteristic worthlessness in regard to the earlier 
periods, as is usual in the East generally, excepting China, 
know nothing of the great events chronicled in these 
edicts. The very names of the heroic warriors who built 
up Tibet and won renown for their fatherland have all 
been forgotten ! So too even the names of the great 
battle-tields on which China lost to her victorious neighbour 
whole provinces are nowhere mentioned, nor even the 
very name of the ancient capital of China, Tse-ngan or 
Changan, the modern Singan Fu, which was the objective 
of the Tibetan armies for several centurie.s ! 

These edicts, however, have preserved for u.s for over 
a thousand years the records of those times ; and by means 
of the facts which they provide, we are enabled to set 
aside the current fiction and conjecture of the “ native 
historians ” and to reconsti’uct the true hi.story. 

The pillar bearing these edicts is one of the landmarks 
of Lhasa. Its exact location is shown in my plan of that 
city (I\o. 87j in my Llinsu trufj it.s il/y.sfovc.s’.i Its form 
and appearance are well .seen in my photograph at p. 336 


^ p. 331. 
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of the same work. It stands on the old bank of the 
Kyid River, in the middle of the wide road to allow of 
circumambulation. Its tall needle - like shape is well 
described by its native name of “ the long stone ’’ (rdo- 
ring). It is a four-sided monolith column of dark basaltic 
stone, standing upon a broad three-stepped (and probably 
originally five-stepped) plinth of masonry, into which it is 
built. Its projecting shaft rises to a height of about 25 or 
30 feet, and is surmounted by a wide-brimmed pyramidal 
cap or finial. 

No rubbing could be taken, for political reasons, and my 
detailed photographs of it were unfortunately destroyed, 
but I secured very careful eye-copies of the inscriptions, 
taken with the aid of field-glasses, and tliese are the 
source of my translation. 

The writing engraved upon the stone is in fairly good 
preseiwation, on the whole, though some of the record is 
lost in each inscription. This has manifestly occurred less 
by weathering and scaling than by deliberate removal at 
the hands of the Chinese. For the obliteration is mainly 
confined to those portions relating to the defeats of the 
Chinese by the Tibetans. At such places whole lines are 
deliberately erased, and the marks of the obliterating 
chisel are evident. In the paragraphs describing the 
occupation of the Chinese capital and the appointment by 
the Tibetans of a new emperor the record has been so 
deeply dug out as to leave depressions like cup-markings. 
Fortunately for history, however, this obliteration has 
evidently been carried out by persons Avho either could not 
read the Tibetan text or did not trouble to remove it 
entirely. In particular, the names of the emperors remain, 
as these were too sacred to be tampered with or touched. 
Enough of the text, however, remains at most of these 
places to enable us to restore considerable portions of it. 

The Chinese manifestly recognized the great importance 
of this native memorial, for in addition to obliterating in 
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part its humiliating references to themselves they have 
erected at its side two imperial edicts as a counterblast 
These edicts are on small tablets enshrined in two miniature 
Chinese temple-like buildings, seen on the left side of m3' 
photograph above-cited. Although both of these buildings 
were locked up during our .sta}’ in Lhasa and not accessible, 
the edicts in question are known. One was erected b}' the 
Emperor K’ang-hsi in the 3'ear 1721 A.D., on his occupation 
of Lhasa and suppression of a civil war there. It is 
entitled “ The Pacitication of Tibet ”, and its text has been 
published in this Journal b3' Mr. Rockhill ^ from Chinese 
sources. The other is an edict b}- Chien-lung in the 
3'ear 1794 a.d.'-^ 

The great pillar of victory of the Tibetans is inscribed 
on three of its sides, namely, (1) that facing Lhasa city on 
the -east, which, as the most conspicuous side, bears the 
inscription for which the pillar was originall}" erected, 

(2) facing Potala on the north (or rather north-west), and 

(3) facing the old bank of the River Kyid. The west is 
devoid of inscription. 

The characters in all three are in the '• headed ” or 
U-chun form of letter, and are identical in shape with that 
in use at the pre.sent da3'. This shows how rigidl}' the 
Tibetans stereotyped the form of their letters from the 
earliest times, as one of these inscriptions dates to within 
a century of the first introduction of writing into Tibet. 

The language in all is archaic Tibetan prose of the 
pre-classical period, as regards its orthography and 
grammatical construction. That archaic element, the 
“ d-drag ” (see Part I, pp. 942, etc.) is present as a very 
frequent and conspicuous feature. It is present in the 
following words ; — 

JRAS., 1891, pp. 185-i, and p. 264, “Imperial Autograph dated 
60th year of K’ang-hsi.” 

- Ibid., p. 264, “ Imperial Autograph dated 59th year of Chien-lung 
(1794)." It is entitled ^ 
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■stsald 

’p’eld 

i/chald 

tskyuh 

?c?ard 

^.stsand 

^sold 

5skjdd 

t’ild 

rgyurd 

/jrtand 

6stand. 


Its presence, indeed, even in the last edict of the three, 
dating to about 840 A.D., that is about sixty years after 
the establishment of the classical epoch, lends support to 
iny previous suggestion (p. 944), that the remarkable 
classical purity in the Tibetan orthography of the joint 
treaty-edict of 783 a.d. was owing to its revision by the 
staff of scholarly Indian and Tibetan monks working 
under the orders of the king, K'ri Sroh-?de-?;tsan, who had 
themselves, onlj’ a short time previously, erected the new 
classical standard for their systematic translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures into Tibetan. That an edict of later 
date should retain the old popular style of orthography 
sixty years after the introduction of the classical standard 
is easily explained. For this edict is a manifesto by a 
reactionary and revolutionary party returning to the old 
religion and ways of their forefathers, and openly hostile 
to the Buddhist religion and the royal patron of those 
literarj^ monks who had erected the classical standard. 
This edict, therefore, Wiis not likely to have had the 
benefit of revision by the latter. These circumstances 
thus enable us to fix with greater precision an initial date 
for the commencement of the classical period of literary 
composition in Tibet. 

The grammatical construction, too, presents many archaic 
features which render the ti-anslation a matter of some 
difficulty at times. This arises from the somewhat con- 
densed and rudimentary form of the sentences owing to the 
absence of many of the differentiating prefixes and case 
affixes and postpositions of later times. Although in 
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these difficulties I have not enjoyed the benefit of any 
native assistance I believe that I have elicited the meaning 
in most instances correctly. When this is obviously 
doubtful I have made a note to that etfect. 

Although, like most Tibetan records, these lithic 
documents are undated, the references wliicli they 
contain to contemporary events and kings in Chinese 
and Tibetan history enable us to fix the dates Avith 
more or less precision. 

In translating and commenting on these three edicts. 
I will designate tliem Potala Pillar Inscription A, B, and 
G respectively. This will distinguish them from those of 
the Lhasa Treaty Pillar at the door of the great temple 
Avithin the city, Avhich also displays three inscriptions, 
one of AA'hich, namely, the Te Tsung joint edict. I have 
described in the first part of my article. This Avill also 
sufficiently distinguish them from the other inscriptions 
oil A'arious sites, in and around Potala, Avliich are in Chinese 
and on small gablets, not pillars. 

II. Potala Pill.ar Inscription A. clren 730 a.d. 

This inscription, the shortest and most obliterated of the 
three, is the oldest of all ; and it is the one for Avliicli the 
pillar AAms originally erected. Though its text is badly 
defaced in the portion Avliich manifestly referred to victories 
over China, it retains much that is important ; and its 
information is supjjlemented and complemented by the te.xt 
of the other inscriptions (B and C) of the same pillars. 

It is an edict by the king K'ri .'/Tsug-fde-htsan, the 
father of the king of the Te Tsung joint treaty-edict 
(pp. 924, etc.), in honour of his gi’eatest minister, named 
Je-la, Avho had guarded him since his accession to the 
throne as a child of 8, had procured him an imperial 
princess from China as consort, had Avidely extended the 
dominions of Tibet by conquest from China, and, to croAvn 
all, had with retention of these conquered provinces 
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actually extracted from the Emperor of China twenty 
years later an honourable peace. Such great achievements 
were no doubt worthy of commemoration by such a fine 
pillar of victory. 

He belonged to the ?Don tribe (pronounced Dong), so we 
are informed in Inscription B, where this tribe is given 
the epithet of hoi or ■' the parted hair This is the term 
apjilied to the mode of dressing the hair as prevalent in the 
Kham province of Eastern Tibet, where it is combed out 
and hangs down nearly to the shoulders. So it is probable 
that Je-la came from the borders of China and inherited 
a higher civilization than the generality of Tibetans, who 
doubtless wore their hair shaggy in those days. The pig- 
tail appeal’s to me probably to have been introduced only 
in the reign of tlie great-grandson of this king, namely, 
the sovereign of the edict Ji', or thereabouts, who is only 
known to Tibetans by his nickname of “ the long-locked 
or pigtailed " — Ral-pa-chan. This king is noted for having 
introduced many Chinese customs into Tibet, amongst 
othei’s, it would thus appear probable, the pigtail. 

Although in his own country the name of this great 
general is now quite forgotten and unknown in the native 
history books, Je-lii is well known to Chinese history 
under the name of Hsi-lieh (see p. 1252).- The Chinese 
chronicles of the T’ang dynasty of the eighth century A.D. 
record as follows regarding him : — - 

“In the IStli year (730 A. D.), the lOth month. Ming-Hsilieh and the 
rest arrived at the capital. The Emperor received them in the Hsiian- 
cheng palace, surrounded by his armed guards. Ming - Hsilieh was 
a scholar learned in literature ; he had been before to Ch’angan (the 
Chinese capital) to receive the Princess of Chinch’eng, and on that 
occasion all the Court talked of his ability and eloquence. On his arrival 
the Emperor invited him to a banquet in the palace, conversed with him, 
and treated him most graciously, presenting to him a purjile robe and 
gold girdle with fish-bag, as well as seasonable apparel, a silver plate 
and wine vase, and afterwards entertained him sumptuously at a separate 

' Jaeschke, Diet., p. 392. 

2 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 466. 
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hotel. Hsilieh kept the robe and girdle as well as the other presents, 
but declined the fish-bag, excusing himself thus : ‘ In our native country 
we do not wear this, and I dare not keep such a new and rare gift.' 
The Emperor approved and consented.’’ 

For the text of the edict see p. 1276. 

Translation of Edict. 

(Curved hrachttn eiicfose doiAf/ul readinr/s and restoration^! of the text, vhiht 
explanatory interpolation-'s are placed icithin sepiare brackets.) 

“ By the command [of the king] this tall [pillar] to 
{? honour the minister) rJe (Was) tvas ordered. The order 

tvas obeyed. ?’Je-felas having (^defeated the 

Chinese at . . . and extended) the dominions 

(?and made Tibet) master of [to] the river 

....... (? Tibet and China) were made equal. The 

victory was good for the dominion of the black-headed 
people [Tibetans]. It made them contented.” 

The very first word^ reveals an archaic feature in the 
presence of the drag - of the pre-classic period. 

The loftine.ss of the monolithic column is well described 
by the term which is ordinarily used to describe tall trees.^ 

The name rJe-Was is pronounced by Tibetans Je-ld. 
We never find exact literal transcriptions of foreign proper 
names into Chinese, but merely the phonetic form as the 
Chinese render it. In the Chinese records this minister is 
called Hsila^ on the occasion of his first visit to China, 
and bears the title of Shang-tsan-cho, which we shall see 
later is a royal title, which may be bestowed upon the 
highest ministers. On his subsequent visit to China he is 
called Hsilieh with the prefixed title of “iling", which 
may simply be that this Tibetan word for “ named ” has got 
joined on to it by oversight. Both of these forms are, for 
the Chinese, fairly good attempts at reproducing his proper 

^ stsald. V. p. 1250. ^ But see n. 2, p. 1277. 

Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 456. He seems to be the same person as 
‘ Je-ku " there also named. 
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name of Je-la. Some further particulars in regard to him 
are furnished by Inscriptions B and C. 

The Tibetans are here termed by their own king “ the 
olack-headed people This epithet is met with in other 
of the inscriptions, also in old ballads ; and probably may 
denote, I think, that in those days the Tibetans did not 
wear caps. Indeed, the cajis at the present day are all of 
Chinese pattern and manufactured in China. 

The date would appear to be within the period 731-5 a.d., 
and most probably the former. The text describes the 
country as being at rest after its accession of dominion, 
acquired through the achievements of Je-lii. This would 
place it .shortly after the peace treaty of 730 a.d., secured 
by this minister. For, six years later, in 736 A.D., the 
two countries were again actively at wai', and Tibet was 
wresting Baltistan, Khotan, etc., from China. Moreover, 
we do not find Je-lii mentioned after 730 in Chinese 
annals, and we are told in Inscription B that he died 
before the “ time ” of K’ri Sroh-Zde-6tsan, who was born, 
according to my calculation, in 739 a.d. As he already 
was “ the chief minister of Tibet ” when he headed the 
mission to China in 709, he may be presumed to have 
been at that time not less than 40 years of age, seeing 
that his conspicuous ability made such an impression at 
the imperial court. All this would be in keeping with 
his death occurring, at an age over sixty, before 739 a.d., 
also with 731 a.d. as the probable date of the dedication to 
him of this pillar of victory. 

III. PoTALA Pillar Inscription B, circa 764 a.d. 

This inscription ^ relates to the epoch-making events 
which happened a generation later than the era of 
Inscription A. It records a glorification of the successor 
and, as it tells us, the kinsman of Je-lii, who occupied 
a similar relation to King K’ri Sroh-?de-6tsan that Je-la 

' A preliminary note on it by me appeared in the Times of July, 1910. 
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did to his father. He was a mighty warrior as well as 
politician ; and this edict bears internal evidence of it 
having been promulgated by the king in the first flush of 
victory, after the occupation of the imperial capital of 
China, and the appointment by Tibet of a new emperor 
to the throne of China, events which happened, as we 
know from the annals of China it.seltV in 763 A.D. 

The edict occupies the next place of honour on the 
pillar to the original dedicatory one. It covers a large 
portion of the south face, towards the old bank of the 
river." It faces the direction in which people coming from 
the city must pass the pillar in going to Potala, or to the 
west gate of the city; for the Tibetans, in passing 
a monument, invariably do so in the respectful way of 
circumambulation, that is with the right hand towards 
the venerated object. 

It records the Tibetan version of the chief victories by 
Tibet over the Chinese in the eighth century, which the 
Chinese Muth admirable impartiality have chronicled 
against themselves, and so provided the only record of 
these events hitherto known. The accuracy of the Chinese 
accounts is confirmed and .supplemented to a remarkable 
extent by this Tibetan version, which throws fre.sh light 
on this invasion of China. 

The date of this edict is manife.stly 764 A.D., i.e. im- 
mediately after the occupation of the imperial capital 
and the setting up of a new emperor, as it stops short at 
the record of these events ; whereas we know from Chinese 
sources that the latter arrangement was upset six ihonths 
later by the return of the old emperor to his capital. 

The credit for the most important conquests is given not 
to the king himself but almost entirely to his minister- 
general, Lu-kon. This may be partly owing to the king’s 




( 


i 


' Bushell, loc. cit., p. 476. 

- The modern bank of the river is about a quarter of a mile further to 
the south. 
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modest}’ as authoi- of this proclamation. Hitherto this 
king, under whom Tibet reached its zenith as an Asiatic 
power, was believed to have been personally a great 
warrior, leading his troops into battle like his ancestors ; 
and the title which he assumed in his joint treaty-edict 
witli China, about twenty years after the date of the 
juesent edict, namely “the lielmeted king" (see JEAS., 
1909, p. 934), supported thi.s view. Here, however, we 
see that the two greatest of the campaigns were conducted 
bv his militant minister. Lu-koii, in person. 

For the text of this inscription see p. 1276. The 
peculiarities of the letters and the orthography have already 
been noted. 


Tiv nslafion. 

(Cnrnrl awl i<qi<ar>. hira-h./:^ oi foriiurli/.) 


“There arose [the minister] named -/■Je-ftlas^ of the 
smooth - haired /Doii tribe,- who became the intimate 
counsellor [of the king] and was looked up to by men. 
The great minister worked swiftlv and Avas at the side ® 
[of the king] in sudden emergencie.s. He extended [the 
dominions] in the time of the king’s father, K’ri-?de 

' Pronounced Jt-la. " See p. 1253. 

r/lo-hit. This term jire.scnts some difficulties, a.s it is never used in 
such a sense nowadays. r/Jo literally is the ordinary term for “the side” 
of a person or thing : but is not the respectful form of the word to be 
applied to a king, tvhich now would be a different root, e.g. ^z'ogs. It 
also means a “ cough ", rvitli reference apparently to the movement of 
one's side which a cough entails. In it.s determinative form as ylo-ha, as 
here used, it ordinarily means a congh tvith the sense of sudden move- 
ment, so that Avheu compounded with hur itself, meaning sudden, the 
word yJo-'hur means “ suddenly", though here again it may merely mean 
the .sudden “side" or aspect. I have therefore treated it as meaning 
■ ■ .side ", and it recurs very often throughout these edicts in connexion 
with advice tendered to the king or State on emergencies by an adviser 
on the spot or at the ‘ ‘ .side " or ear ot the State or king. 

j”is. 1910 “1 
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^Tsug-rtsan, until he died. He extended [it] until near 
the time of the prince K’ri Sroh-fde-6tsan. He made the 
dominion of the black-headed Tibetans to fight. 

“I-Lu-k’oh also, like [rJe-]-Wa.?, wa.s one who was 
systematically quick in sudden emergencies. [This] came 
to the ear of the prince, K’ri Sroii-Me-^hsan, that another 
smooth-haired one has arisen [who is] quick in sudden 
emergencies. This having been found to be true, he, even 
A;Lu-k’on, was sent for and taken to be the intimate 
[counsellor] at the side of [the prince]. 

“ During the reign of the king, K'ri Sron-Zde-f;t.san, 
/cLu-k’oh was the intimate [counsellor] at the .side [of the 
king] on the Tshe-ngan high road [to China]. After the 
o-reat conference ^ he became firm in mind and was 
appointed to the rank of Minister of the Interior.- He 
viewed with warm apprehension the dominion of Cliina. 

“ Ko sooner was he commanded to go in the direction of 
K’ar-chan® as commander of the leading upper division 
of the army than he set out, taking lieed of re.sourceful 
precautions like a god of war. With a force greatly more 
numerous than that assembled [iin or Zby] the z’a-za^ of 
rank in the territories of China he beat° the Chinese. 


/ 


V 


i 


' See p. 1’261. 

- Nan-Won'. This rank is mentioned in several of these edicts (^ee 
after), and is also noted in the Chinese records of the ser enth century 
as “Nanglun" (Bushell. loc. cit., p. 410) as a title of ministers of rank. 

^ The ‘‘Kachan " or “ Cachan '' of ilarco Polo, see p. 1262. 

4 za-za is evidently a Chinese word. If intended for 

z’ifW-z'irn. it might probably mean ‘‘ by each cap (or ‘ button ') of rank 


5 is not a recognized expres.sion nowadays. It literally 

means “bamboo ", “ became uppermost ; and this might mean “ made 
themselves uppermost [over the Chinese] by beating [the latter] ". 

Probably the first component of the phrase should be spo, which 


means “overthrow”, and the sentence then would read ‘‘overthrew 
[the Chinese] and became uppermost ’. It is noteworthy that the latter 
word is the same root which is used as the ordinary designation of 
the Emperor of China, namely, ‘‘ The Supreme One ' — Gon-nia. Another 
possible though less probable form might be “to smack” or “lick’’. 
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Of those who took the part of China at Byar-mo-t’ah ^ 


. . . . some [escaped] towcirds T’ong-k’a .... also during 

the rising- of the night to neiglibouring The 

[new] boundary was laid out. /i-Lu[-k’oh] .... of the 
war bv tlie great dominion .... A great 

I/O o 


conference was requested . . [?by the Chinese. He] 
having become [again] confidential counsellor at the side 
[of the king] he was a continual pattern to the State .... 
by what [he] did. 

“ The king . . [K'ri Sron]-Zde-6tsan with profound 
prudence of mind trea.sured up with full pi-ecautions what 
dominions [he conquered]. Being ever experienced by 
practice he conquered a great many countries of rank and 
forts in the teiTitorie.s of China, and joined them together. 

“ The lord of China [the emperor] Heu-'di "Wang-te - 
[and] the lord’s minister, being terrified, offered tribute 
for ever of fifty thousand pieces of silk cloth a year. 
The Chinese were made to pay the tribute. 

“ After this, the lord of China, Yaug^ Heu-’di Wang-te, 
having died,-^ the son of the lord of China, Wang Teng 
Wang,“ became king. He was unable'' to pay the tribute 
to Tibet. On this account A’Lu-k’oii begged the Tibetan 
king, who was heartsick of the accursed road [to Tshe- 
ngan], that Tibet issue a war-order for a great army to 
march straight to the Keng-shi palace of the lord of China. 
To be the great commanders of the army [marching] 

^ Pronounced *• Char-mot’ang It i-i possible that the word here maj- 
be 3^'®'* i.e. bi/ar-o, pron. ‘‘char-o’’, instead of 3^"*l‘ hym--mo as 

transcribed in my eye - copy, especially as a Chinese town named 
“Chao-yi’’ exists in this neighbourhood at the present day, see 
p. 1263. 

’ The Emperor Su Tsung, whose regal title in 756-8 was Cht-Tili. 

’’ Yamj here may not be part of the proper name, but merely the 
conjunction meaning “ or ". 

Su Tsung died in 763 (Mayer’s Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 382). 

Kwang Teh, the reigning title of Tai Tsung, who succeeded to the 
throne in this year 763. 

® groii-ste. 
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straight for Keng-shi were appointed Z'ang /rfCli'inisd 
prince'” of the royal race of Shu-teng, and the minister 
sTag-sgra /cLu-k'oii, and they both [proceeded] straight to 
Keng-shi. 

“A great battle was fought on the bank of the ford of 
Chifi-clii.-'* China and all its great households ^ were 
defeated. Tibet made the enemy dee from battle. Many 
Chinese were struck down.-^ The lord of China, [the 
emperor] Kwang-t’eng Wang,*' also having come forth 
from the fort of Keng-shi tied to Sheng-chiu. 

“ Keng-shi having been brought down, the inner mini.ster 
of the lord of China . -bycu . -keng cowered and ceased 
[digging] entrenchments and of the Tibetan king. 


Whatsoever Tibet . [? demanded] in 

Keng-shi causing di.sturbances minister 


. [?Tibet set up as Chinese emperor] the king Che-chung’ 
. . [? to hold] the dominion for the future. 

“ /tLu-k’oh having done . . [this] became [again] 
counsellor at the side [of the king]. [? His soundne.ss] 
of judgment has caused happiness for the dominion.” 

One of the most striking facts revealed by this edict 
is the vast distance eastwards to which the Tibetans had 
overrun China at this time, in the middle of the eio-hth 
century A.D. They had extended their dominion half-wav 
across the continent of China to the great bend of the 
Yellow River, and beyond the imperial capital itself, so 
as to outflank it. 

The eastern limit of the boundary of Tibet in 755 as 

' mCh'ims is a small principality or district near Saniyiis, south of 
Lhasa, a princess of which was married to King Khi Sroh-/de-ttsan, so 
that this commander was probably the utidt of the king, and thus was 
entitled Z’ang, which literall 3 - means “maternal uncle" (.Jaeschke, Diet 
171), though it also is the name of a district of Western Tibet to the 
north of Shigatse. 

^ rgyal. ^ The modern Chou-chih. see p. T26.5. 

■* cf. .Jaeschke, Diet. , p. 2So. 

® The Emperor Kwang Teh. See p. T2C0. 
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inherited by K’ri Sroh-?de- 6 tsan from his father is un- 
certain, especially as the name of the frontier river has 
been erased in his father’s edict, as we have seen. But 
it must have been to the east of Koko Xor and have 
included a con.siderable jDortiou of Kansu, as the Chinese 
records show incessant Tibetan agression in Kansu in his 
father's reign. ^ 

In Too, the very first year of the .son’s reign, the whole 
of Kansu up to the Lung Mountains, which separate that 
province from Shensi on the cast, were annexed by Tibet. 
In the following year, 756, this loss of territory appears 
to have been accepted by the Chinese at a sworn treaty 
held at the imperial cajhtal, Ch’angan.- This is manifestlj’ 

the great conference ” of this edict, which the militant 
Tibetan minister Lu-koh attended, and at which he formed 
the resolve, as the edict tells us, to carry the campaign of 
conquest further, desjiite the formal treaty. For there is 
no other Chinese record of any conference or peace- 
meeting of these two powers between the yeai's 756 and 
762, whilst the first of the two great conquests by Lukoh 
is chronicled by the Chinese to have been made in 75S. 

In that 3 ’ear the Chine.so record ^ that the^* lost to the 
Tibetans the key to Central China, namely, the famous 
pass of T’ung-kwan, together with the important districts 
which it commanded to the east, to wit, the Ho and Lo 
Kiver tracts and bej ond. B 3 ' this lo.ss the Chinese .state 
the}" were completely cut off from all communication with 
Western Asia and with the remains of their possessions in 
Turkestan, which they now completely lost. 

The contemporary Chinese chronicle in the TUing-shu 
records — 

“When the T'ung-kwan [pass] was lost and Ho and Lo cut off by 
troops, all the soldiers stationed in Ho, Lung, and Sofang were recalled 
to settle the difficulties of the State, to accompany the Emperor in his 
flight. Thus, at this time, all the old camps and border cities were left 


' Bushell, loc. cit., p. 439. 


- Ibid., p. 47o. 


^ Ibid., p. 475. 
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uno-arrisoned, and from Die period Chien - yuan (758-9) the T'u-Tan 
[Tibetans], taking advantage of our difficulties, daily encroached on the 
borders, and the citizens rvere either carried off and massacred or 
wandered about to die in ditches, till after the lapse of some years all 
the countrj' west of Feng shiang and to the north of Pinchou belonged 
to the Fan barbarians, and several tens of c7(o».'i [priiieijialities] 
were lost.'"' 

T’ung-kwan tvas, moreover, the recognized key to Central 
China, as it existed in ancient and even mediaeval times. 
The vital importance of this pass, .strategically, to China is 
owing to its closing the pas.sage between the Yellow River 
and the mountains. Its fortress was, says Yule,^ “ con- 
stantly the turning point of the Mongol campaigns against 
that dynasty (the Kin), and held a prominent place in the 
dying instructions of Chinghiz for the prosecution of the 
conquest of Cathay [China].” 

The possession of T’ung-kwau at a point commanding 
the River Wei, on which higher up and only a few days’ 
march distant stood the imperial capital of Ch’angan, 
placed the latter completely at the mercy of the Tibetans, 
who it appears from the edict were paid an annual subsidy 
to leave the capital unmolested. And it was the stoppage 
of this annual “ tribute ” some years later which the edict 
tells us was the cause of the Tibetan sack of the imperial 
capital in 763 a.d. 

The capture of the T’ung-kwan was manifestly the tir.st 
great campaign of Lu-koh referred to in the edict as the 
expedition to K’ar-chan. This latter is clearly the Caelum 
of Marco Polo, which he places as the chief city and fortress 
in this locality, though the name apparentl}’ cannot be 
traced in the native Chinese account.- It is therefore 
interesting to recover the name through the Tibetan. 

Kachan, “ the noble city of Cachan-fu of Marco Polo, 
was found by the Yenetian traveller in the latter end of 
the thirteenth century, i.e. five centuries after our edict, 
to be “ a city of great trade and of work in gold tissues of 

' Marco Polo, by H. Yule, 1st ed., ii, p. 16. ^ Ibid., p, 16. 
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many sorts’’.^ It is identified by Colonel Yule, following 
^ Klaproth, as P’uchau-fu, close to the great elbow of the 

► Yellow River.- But this is on the eastern bank of the 
great river, whereas Polo places its city and fortress two 
daj’s’ march to the west of the river, and after crossing 
the latter in his journey westwards to Ch’angan. Here in 
the exact position indicated by Polo, and only eight days’ 
journey from Ch'angan, as stated by him, is the fu or 
capital city of Tung-chow, on the mouth of the Lo River 
" and on the high road from Mongolia to Ch’angan. This, 

then, I would tentatively identify with Kachan, the 
Karchan of the edict. 

The battle-field here is called in the edict Byar-mo-tah, 
or “the Meadow of Char-mo”, or Chur-o^ as it is pro- 
nounced. At the junction of the Ho or Lo here, a few 
miles to the east of Tungchow ( = ? Karchan) and above 
the Pass of T’ung-kwan, is a site named in the modern 
maps “ Chaoyi ”, which possibly preserves the name of 
this ancient battle-ground. The Tong-k’a to which some 
fugitives escaped is probably the T'ung-kwan Pass. 

The army which Lu-koii collected to compass this 
conquest would appear from the edict to have been 
assisted bj’ mei-cenary troops ; and we find in the Chinese 
account of the campaign of a few years later against 
Ch’angan that the Tibetans were actually assisted by 
great hordes of the Turkish tribes of Tu’kuhun {Drugu) 
and Uighur (Hkiho), as well as mercenary Chinese, who 
\ are stigmatized as “ rebels ” and “ traitors 

The occupation and sack of the imperial capital in 
763 A.D. was the greatest of all the Tibetan military 
achievements, as recorded in the edict. 

Ch’angan, the modern Singan or Sian-fu, was the 
metropolis of China since 220 B.c. for over a thousand 
years, and it still is the second capital of China on 


^ Yule, op. cit. , p. 13. 
® See p. T259, n. 1. 


- Ibid., p. 15. 

^ Bushell, loc. cit., p. 479. 
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emergencies. It wa.s to it that the late Emperor and the 
Empress-Dowager fled in 1900 during the Bo.Ner rising. 
As Yule truly says,i it was probably the most celebrated 
city in Chinese history and the capital of several of the 
most potent dynasties.” It was the metropolis of Shi 
Hoang-ti of the Tsin dynasty (which gave the country 
the name of China),- the great emperor whose conquests 
almost intersected with those of his contemporary Ptolemy 
Euergetes. It was certainlj- the Kluirndii n of the early 
Mohammedans, and the site of flouri.shing Christian 
churches in the seventh century, as well as of the 
remarkable monument-' of these Xestorian Christian 
missionaries, the discovery of which a thousand years 
later disclosed their forgotten existence. KiiKj-clnio-fii 
formerly was the name the city bore when the 3Iongol 
invasion brought China into communication with the west, 
and Klaproth supposes that this was modified by the 
Mongols into Kenjan-fii (the name used by Marco Polo). 
The same name is traceable in the Kansan of [friar] 
Odoric, which he called “ the second best province in the 
world and the be.st populated ”. 

It stands on the south or right bank of the Wei 
River, and is glowingly de.scribed by the mediaeval 
traveller Martini.^ He speaks of the splendour of the 
city as regards both its public edifices and its site, sloping 
gradually up from the banks of the River Wei .so as to 
exhibit its walls and palaces at one view like the interior 
of an amphitheatre. West of the city was a sort of water 
park, enclosed by a wall 30 (= about 6 miles) in 

circumference, full of lakes, tanks, and canals from the 
Wei, with which were seven fine palaces and a variety 
of theatres and other places for public diversion. To the 


' Yule, op. cit. , ii, p. 16. - As is usually stated. 

® A aide in Chinese, reproduced by Yule, op. cit., li, p. 17 ^nd trans- 
lated by others. 

■* Yule, op. cit., ii, p. 16. 
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south-east of the city tvas an artificial lake with palaces, 
gardens, park, etc., originally formed by the Emperor 
Hiaowu (b.C. 100), and to the south of the city was another 
considerable lake called Etni (= ? Tibetan). It was visited 
and described during the pre.sent t'ear by Dr. G. E. 
Morrison. 

The Tibetan form of the name in the eighth century was 
Tse-ngan, which shows a .softening almost identical witli 
the modern name Singan. The second syllable of the 
name means in Tibetan “ accursed ”, and it shows the 
bitter temper of the Tibetans as well as a .sense of punning 
that in two out of the three instances in the edicts in 
which this place is mentioned in the text, the first .syllable is 
dropped, so that '■ the Ch’angan road ” reads “ the accursed 
road ”. After tlie hardships they must have sutfered on 
it, tlie toll of thousands of lives whicli it had cost them, 
and the weary miles of it (neaily a thousand miles from 
Lhasa) which nearly every able-bodied Tibetan must for 
several generations have trodden, they were doubtless 
as heartilj’ sick of it, as the edict tells us, their king 
actually was. 

The KeiKj-shi of the edict is perhaps the King-chao, 
which Klaproth has shown was the name of this /« or 
capital, and which Polo calls Keujan in his quaint 
description of Ch’angan. “ A very great and line city it 
is, and the capital of the Kingdom of Kenjan-fu which in 
old times was a noble, rich, and powerful realm, and had 
many great and wealthy and puissant kings.” ^ In the 
edict, however, Keng-shi seems more particularly to be 
used as the title of the palace of the emperor. 

Chia-chi, where the great battle was fought, “on the 
bank of the ford,” is clearly Chou-chih,- that very ancient 
town on the south bank of the Wei River, about 40 miles 
to the Mmst of Ch’angan, on the high road to Tibet. 

' Yule, op. cit. , ii, p. IT. 

- Or Chen-rhe{t) Professor Parker tells me it is called. 
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Professor E. H. Parker informs me that the Tang-sliu 
records that Chou-chih was taken bi' the Tibetans in 
this invasion of 763, and that a general Lu Jili-tsiang 
was defeated there. 

Sheng-chiii, to which the emperor fled, is certainly 
Shang - chon, one hundred miles to the south-east of 
Ch’angan, on the only road of retreat open to him. The 
Chinese annals themselves record that it was to this place 
the Son of Heaven fled. 

The Chinese chronicles of this invasion state ^ — 

“ In the 1st year of Kuangte (703), the 'Jth month, tlie T'ufan 
(Tibetans) attacked and took Chingchou, the governor of which. Kao 
Hiii, surrendered to tliem. In the lOth month they invaded Piiichon 
and took Fengt’ienhuen [or Fengt'ien and Wu-knng].- Kuo Tzuyi 
was sent to the west to oppose the T ufan, but an army of over 
200,000 T'ukuhun and Tanghsiang h.ad ]5enetrated from Lungkuang 
to the east, and Kuo Tzuyi led back his troops. The imperial chariot 
was driven to Shangchou, and the capital was left unguarded. The 
traitor general Kao Hui led the T'ufan into the imperial capital, and in 
concert with the T'ufan generalissimo Machungying set up the son 
of the late Prince of Pin, Chenghung, the Prince of Kuangwu, as Emperor, 
who chose Tashe as the title of his reign, and appointed the various 
officers of state. The T'ufan after occupying the city fifteen da\s 
retired. ” 

With this account the Tibetan version in the edict is 
in remarkable agreement. 

Kuxmg T'eng Wang is the Emperor Kwang Teh, who 
had only ascended the throne that year, whilst H<ni-di 
Wung-te, who paid the tribute in 7.57, is obviously 
intended for Che-Teh, the reigning title of Su Tsung in 
756-8. The new emperor .set up by the Tibetans, given 
as Che-chung in the edict, is the Clieng-liumi of the 
Celestial version. The Chine.se name for the Tibetan 
general, namely Machungying, cannot be reconciled to 
either Lu-koh or his as.sistant-general, foi' whose surname 
of 7uChims it is not likely to be intended. [More probably 

' Bushell, loc. cit., p. 476. 

- Professor Parker, who has kindly referred again to the Ta mj-sliu, 
writes to me that “ Bushell's ‘ Feng-t'ien-huen ' ought to be ‘ Feno-.t'ien 
and Wu-king ’, I think 
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it is a corruption of the word for the title of “junior 
general ” or “ Mag-chung 

In the light of this edict we now see that the joint 
treaty-edict with the Emperor Te-Tsung twentj^ years 
later in fixing the eastern boundaiy of Tibet must have 
specified a line about GOO miles to the west of Koko Nor, 
and that the mutilated Avord there in question cannot be 
restored as “ the Great Lake 

lY. PoTALA Pillar Inscriptiox C, circa 842 a.d. 

This proclamation, two generations later, reveals the 
enormous change that had OA'ertaken Tibet in the interval 
of about eighty years Avhich has elapsed betAveen this edict 
and the previous one (Inscription B) on this pillar. 

In that one, the king AA’as in the height of his poAver and 
A\"as spoken of Avith respect, as AA'as only proper in his oaa'u 
proclamation in Avhich he recorded the proAvess of Tibetan 
arms under his great general, Lu-koh, while China AA'as 
still prostrate at his feet. 

Noav, hoAvevcr, all that is changed. In this edict, the 
last of the series on the Potala jAillar, the monarchy has 
evidently been OA*erthroAvn by a revolution. We find the 
king apparently deposed and the rule in the hands of the 
de.scendants of the militant Lu-kon. The Avhole family, 
en bloc, seems to ha\'e usurped the poAver, and is ruling 
by a sort of confederate dictatorship, and the edict is 
a manifesto of this revolutionary party. 

The epoch of this edict appears to fall at the beginning 
of the civil Avar, Avhich Ave knoAV from the Chinese records 
and the indigenous history ensued on the doAvnfall and 
extinction of the dynasty in the person of Darma, a 
grandson of K’ri Sroh-?de-6tsan. A few particulars in 
regard to this eA'ent are mentioned in the contemporary 
Chinese history, Avhich enables us to fix the date Avith 
certainty at 842 a.d.^ 

^ Bushell, loc. cit., p. 439. 
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This revolution in the later Tibetan histories, compiled 
by Buddhist priests in relatively modern times, is ascribed 
to the feud between the rival religions. The adherents of 
the old Bon religion, we are there told, revolted against the 
Buddhist faith which had been actively patronized by 
the kings for two generations, and especially so by Eal- 
pa-chan, a grandson of K'ri Sroh-?de-6tsan. Ral-pa-chan 
was assassinated by his brother Darma, who embraced the 
Bon faith, but he too in his turn was soon assassinated by 
the Buddhists, and with him the dynasty became extinct 
and civil war ensued. 

The edict seems to be a manifesto of this period. It is 
issued by the family of de.scendants of the minister 
Lu-koh, after they have usurped the power, and it 
evidentl}^ is intended to appease the people and to justify 
their own high-handed action in monopolizing the control 
of the government and in helping themselves to the 
property of the State. In it they pose as patriots of 
their country, and recite in rhapsody fashion the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, on which they base their claims 
to the government. 

Its references to the kings are disrespectful. King K’ri 
Sroh-kle-?^tsan is stigmatized as being of unsound mind — 
a condition regarding which there never has been the 
slightest hint in the national histories — and the rule of 
the kings generally is declared to have caused a cycle of 
misfortunes to the country. Even the spelling of the word 
for “king” appears to be intentionally disrespectful. Instead 
of the form gyul-po or “ the potent one ”, we find here 
usually gyal-pj’o or “ the powerful father ”, in which the 
element po is the common generic word for father as 
applied to the lower animals as well as human beings, 
and never found in polite language with regard to persons 
even in those early days. It is possible, no doubt, that 
this may have been the primitive form of the title of the 
tribal chief in the patriarchal stage of society, and that 
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it may have been reintroduced by tlie reactionary 
revolutionary party. 

Its text indicates a period of internal disorder and 
dissension in which the ex-minister nobles are helping 
themselves to large e.states and royal honours and titles. 
It is quite in keeping' with the contemporary Chinese 
liistoi'}', which in 83-5 a.d. recorded that in the reign of 
Ral-pa-chan “ the government [of Tibet] M’as in the hands 
of the chief ministers ”, and it is added, with a feeling of 
evident relief and sati.sfaction. “ con.sequently they [the 
Tibetans] were unable to rival China, and the frontier 
guards were left in peace.” ' 

The language is Tibetan of the pre-cla.ssic period, although 
it dated from about sixty years after the initiation of the 
classical period. This apparent anomaly is to my mind 
easily explained, however, by the fact that the text was 
composed by the reactionary patriotic pai'ty, who were 
reverting to the ancient customs of their country and 
who were openly hostile to the Buddhist partj* who had 
originated the classical standard of Tibetan literature. 

The style of its coinpo.sition is verbo.se and somewhat 
conversational, and it wants the stately dignity of the earlier 
records by the kings. Its translation presents many 
difficulties from its elementary construction. 

For the text of this inscription see p. 1280. 

Translation. 

{Cunecl and square hraclcets as formerly.) 

“ the minister sTag-sgra-A'Lu-k’on 

[Hionour be] given. 

“ The king’s father’s - father, K’ri Sron-?de-fetsan of old, 

^ Bushell, loc. cit., p. 522. 

- Instead of the usual title of king, 6tsan-po, we find here 

itsan-p’o or “the mighty father’’, and this word recurs in 
line 12 of text. Although q* p’o is not nowadays a respectful form of 
name but merely the generic term for “father”, applicable even to the 
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was sick [with his] head, and the family descendants ^ of 
.sTag-sgra-/cLu-k’oh directed . . . [the government]. On 
them ^ shall be bestowed a large silver title ® to command 
under the Sacred Cross [of the Bon],^ the enjoyment [of 
which distinction] to descend hereditarily. 

“Moreover, the king’s*' grandson having died,® to the 
family descendants of Zla-gon, as a moderate reminder for 
their collective work in sitting above the inner circle 
[?of the government], there shall be bestowed Tshal-Z’ar' 
as a residence for ever. 

“ Amongst all the capable descendants of Zla-goii, who 
so capable, fearless, and esteemed as '(■Je-Ma-s [= Je-la\ ? 
Let him he praised ! May the descendants of Zla-goii 
[exhibit] a mighty spirit as of old.* If [they are] not 
suddenly uprising in emergencies what other eyes can see 
to faults properly ? Their name will descend as long as 
the dominion lasts ! ® In the knotty points of quarrels 
and orders to whom more than to these descendants 

lower animals, yet in ancient times, in the primitive social state when 
the king was regarded as a patriarch, it was probably, I think, used to 
denote also the king himselt, as we find it .surviving in the word for the 
king's palace, namely, p'o-hran, literally “ the father's residence”. 

^ Literally “ the increa.sed line of the family ”, 

2 I have treated as standing for the family collectively. The 

word which follows if correctly transcribed may be a proper 

name, but I hare read the second element in its usual sense, 
literally “ a letter”, also a symbol and document. 

See p. \'ito for expltination. 

® Here again 6tsan-p’o, as in n. 2, p. 1269. 

® Literally “the life having sunk'’ My transcription ha.s 

~£ tso, which is manifestly a mistake for * tshe, probably in copying. 

’’ These are two districts to the wmst of Lhasa. 

® Or may read “with the king's disposition as of old may they [be 
present]”, with 11. 60-1. 

® Literally “ throughout the life of the dominion '’. 

“ Literally the “ knots of strings ”. 

“ Or possibly “conferences” if the second element in 

may have been copied in mistake for , W'hich is unlikely. 
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[can we go] ? In quarrels and orders, after having been 
reviled, they eflect a settlement. If there be any break 
or curtailment in the line of the sons of Zla-goh, land or 
wealth cannot be again offered. Endowments therefore 
are bestowed on the elder and younger brothers and [all] 
male relatives whatsoever, on the condition that if one of 
the i-ace of the minister sTag-sgi-a-/tLu-k’oh be taken 
holding a letter of the rebel king ^ in his hand, he shall be 
bound and chastised and the succession be broken and no 
silver title [-banner ?] be offered again. 

“ Unto the descendants of the minister sTag-sgra-/i;Lu-kon 
and Zla-goh, whatever the I'elationship, unto each is 
bestowed a large silver title [i -banner], to command unto 
the Sacred Cross [of the Bon]. 

“ Unto all the descendants of Zla-goh, the father of the 
minister sTag-sgra-ALu-k’oh, whatever their relationship, 
is be.stowed the title of ‘ Uncle-minister ’ (Z’’Hh-Wo7i) - and 
‘ The Withstander and Turner aside of Three Armies ’.® 

“ As commander of the thousand men of the P’an 
country of the Secret Presence ° [of the Bon deity], who 
else amongst men could be appointed more [fitly] than 
a descendant of the glorious ancestors® of the minister 
*’Tag-.sgra-/i.-Lu-k’oh ? What one as leader of the populace ' 
is so capable ? Let [him] be appointed to command under 
the Sacred Cross * as commander of the thousand men of 

' Or “ intriguing king ", *^3*'§^* 

- On this title see p. 1'274. 

^ The text here is not quite clear as to the title ; it may read “ to the 
descendants of the withstander and turner aside of three armies is given 
the title ", etc. 

^ A district to the north of Lhasa now spelt ’P'an ; it contains 
a celebrated shrine of the Bon deity. 

^ This obviously refers to the Bon deity, and cannot be intended 
merely for ‘ ‘ guardian of the king's body ”, as the final s in Sruhs recurs 
each time this word is met with in the text. 

® Or literally the ‘ ‘ ancestors who have attained brightness ”, which 
possibly may be a euphemism for “ died ”. 

' The word used means ordinarily “the mob”. 

* See p. 1275. 
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the P’an country of the Secret Presence ! Let the 
succeeding appointments to the Secret Presence be from 
amongst the steadfast ^ class of the descendants of The 
clearer of the road to [Tse] mjan - Let the title ^ of 
“ Lifter of Misery from the Tents ” ^ be given, [and] may 
it never be changed ! 

“ Rather than the descendants of Zla-goii be uprooted 
from residence “ at Ts'al may all the power be united in 
their hands ! No one else shall take it back or reduce it. 
The helmet-cre.st ’ of the.se honourable ones, who bring 
happiness near and far and are impartial, shall not be 
taken away ! 

“ If anyone bear the descendants of Zla-goh any grudge 
in hand, as to state busine.ss or do dishonour to them, let 
the highest power [in the land] compel their obedience ! 
If the descendants of Zla-gon are not suddenly uprising in 
emergencies let no one seek to blame them or listen to 
slander, [or they] will be punished ! If the de.scendants of 
[this] family be inside [the government], then let troubles ® 
come what may ! 

“ With the king’s mental disposition, as of old, in further 
uprisings and emergencies what happiness can there be ? 
What a cycle of misfortunes ! What painful quarrels 
and disorder 1 By the instruction of [these] elder and 
younger brothers and fathers men become wise in the 
business of life and of the State. May [they] descend more 
abundantlj*. 


* Literally “.stamped"’, in sense of stereotyped, undeviatinj^, unvary ino- 

- The capital of China (see note, p. 1265). “ ^’cB* 

implies a widespread nomadic habit. 

^ The construction is intricate. 

is a form of Cf. Jaeschke, Diet., pp. 142 , 460. 

* Literally “discord”, 
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“ In short, may the descendants of Zla-goh, the father 
of the minister sTag-sgra il-Lu-k’oh increase and live in 
happiness . . [like] the most exalted one [i.e. ? the 
emperor of China] , 

The date of this inscription is fixed conclusively by its 
reference, in line 5, to the “ king’s father ” or “ father’s 
father ” as being K’ri Sroh-Zde-itsan ; and by its reference, 
in line 12, to “the king’s grandson having died”, coming 
immediately after the reference to K’ri Sroh-Zde-&tsan. 
Eal-pa-chan, the grandson of this latter king, died, 
according to the trustworthy Chinese accounts,^ in 838 A.D., 
and his younger brother Darma, who assassinated him, was 
in his turn assassinated in 842 a.d.,- when civil war, we 
are told by both Chinese history and native tradition, 
ensued.® Of Ral-pa-chan the Chinese clu-onicles record * — 
“ The tsan-pu [i.e. the king] during his reign of about 
thirty years was sick and unable to attend to business, 
and the government was in the hands of the chief 
ministers. . . . After his death, his younger brother 
Tamo succeeded to the throne. Tamo was fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, 
cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious, so that the troubles of 
the State increased. ... In the 2nd year of Hiuch’ang 
(842) the taanp’u [Darma] died. . . . He had no sons, 
and Ch’iliku, a son of Shangyenli, the elder brother of his 
wife, whose name was Lin, was made tsanpiu . . . Within 
three years the people, in consequence of the illegal election 
of the tsajip’u, ivere in a state of revolt.” “ 

This clearly was the epoch of the present proclamation, 
which thus would date to 842-4 a.d. The people are 
addressed in it as if they were without a king, the 

* Bushell, loc. cit., p. 439. 

- Ibid., pp. 439, 523. 

" M 3 ' Buddhism of Tibet, p. 34. 

^ Bushell, loc. eit., p. 522. 

^ Ibid., p. 523. 
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advantages of being without a king are insisted on, and 
the reference in line 32 to a “ rebel ” king is probably 
to a royalist claimant of collateral descent. The dis- 
respectful word which is generalh' used here for “ king 
has already been remarked upon. The proper and usual 
term for “king” occurs onh* twice, namely, in reference 
to the “rebel” above mentioned, and in line 61 when 
disparaging the kings as being the cause of the nation’s 
misfortune. 

The family of mini.sters who have usurped the govern- 
ment seek by this proclamation to justify their action in 
keeping the government in their own liands and within 
their own family as a despotic nepotism. They base their 
claims on the patriotic achievements and services rendered 
to the State not only by Lu-koh but also by his brother, 
thus showing that some of the party were descendants on 
the brother’s side. No personal names are mentioned here, 
but the native histories give the name of .sBas-stag-ina as 
that of the minister who assisted Darma in his support of 
the old Bon religion against the Buddhists.^ 

The title of d’aii-hlon (pronounced zhang -Ion) or 
“Uncle-minister”, a sort of privy councillor, to whicli 
they freelj" helped themselves, had previously been borne 
apparently only by the highest ministers, some or most 
of whom were of the blood-royal. And in the con- 
cluding word of the text which is decipherable, they 
appear to have arrogated to themselves the titular privileges 
of “ emperor ” by using the same word which designates 
the Emperor of China, namely, “ The most high ” or “ The 
most exalted one”. 

Their active patronage of the ancient pagan religion of 
Tibet, the Bon, is evidenced throughout the edict, and 
is in keeping with Tibetan tradition, wliieh records the 
ascendancy of the Bon over the Buddhist religion at this 


Jly Buddhism of Tibet, p. 34. 
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period.^ The frequently recurring expression “ according 
to the mystic cross ” (the reversed sicaatika, T. yuh-drun) - 
is the epithet usually employed to denote the Bon religion 
and customs at the present day. And whilst there is no 
reference to anything Buddhistic, the guardianship of one 
of the most sacred places of the Bon deities is expressly 
provided for, and is called “ the place of The Secret 
Presence ”, 

Linguistically, beyond the light .shed on many other- 
points these edicts yield us indisputably conclusive 
material for fixing within relatively precise limits an 
initial date for the origin of the classic period of literature. 
In the Inscription B of K'ri Sroh - (de - (^tsan of the 
year 764 a.d. circa we find the archaic pre-classic style, 
whilst in the inscription of the same king for the 
year 783 a.d. (see Part I of my article, pp. 944, etc.) we 
find the fully - fiedged classic style. This manifestly 
fixes the origin of the classic period at a date between 
764 and 783 a.d. 

The remaining inscriptions on the Lhasa treaty-pillar 
will be described in a subsequent article. 

^ My Buddhiiin of Tih/J, pp. 34, etc. EockhiU's Life of Buddha, 
p. '22ii. 

- Yuh-druh 'h'yil, or “the twisted cros,^ ". has been used as an equivalent 
of “kingts palace ". 
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Text of the Potala Pillar Edicts 

Note . — In this copy the distinction between the long and short i has 
not been recorded. The length of the line is as in the original. The 
number of the line is prefi.'ced by me for reference. 

Inscripi’ion a (East) 

1 . • 

2 . ■ • ■ ' ' 

•>a 

3. I I l-g?!’ ■ • ' 

4 

o. V 

6 . 

7. W 

8 . § 

9. 

10. «3f3iqi-srQ:'|=C • • • • 

11 . nj-ctaj-cj-qq]?! | 

12. sjqi'gN'Sr I( 

Inscription B (South) 

1, 


3. 

5. 

6 . 1 

7. I 


' There may have been one line above this ^^hich has been erased 
° This phrase recurs in 1. '28 of Inscription B. 
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8 . 

9. 

1 1 . 

12. \ 

Ns ^ 

13. 

14. I g-pc-Sj^' • (? i-)aH 

NS 

15. ( l^q-^wqq^-qi^aj- 

16. 35=il?< II sr^^*5j?l-p-^C' 

17. ^•«Jerai-5-^3j-^-rTi?rQi«^-3i?i I 

18. ay«iai'*^C*0JC-a-q*^C?J- 

19. 

20. ^5f^^l*tSl’pc#^’fS('|| 

21. "NS. I =f5rai-£fg-§c-^-«lf^'0'?C* 

22. 0J’5'C«'ai?J-a'pc’g^q'9'ai’ 

■V ^ 

23. 

24. • • 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 5=!5rsip?»’(3j’0^'0«’?5c’^' 

30. 

31^ • • •si^?i*3*q5r?ic;5i'cjaj- 

^ Or possibly ^'. 

- This phrase is similar to that in 1. 1 of Inscription A ; but here 
I translate as the adverb “like”. 
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33. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


• • • 

• • • • I a' 

N9 

■ • • • • ■ • 

N» 



^•g-J-S-q^J-aSq-gt^-sriC' 

I 3’‘^3'=\’^saj-y 

I i 

gc-ygcN-^I ig-i’fjsi-gfqc-gc- 

goj-q^-^q|5I'^5} I ^‘^•aj’t^gq^-q^EOj- 

I 1 C-q^-S 

q^-qq’^-f3c-S!?t j g-tqiq-g'lajs^-j- 
1,5;-^-3c->Tjr -.^^s I ■q‘^-§N-‘^5iq|-5:;- 

1 This pos.sibly might read K*. 

“ Or possiblj- iqp'. 

3 Possibly qf or q^- 


i 


i 

1 
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55. [ 

56. I 

57. (^c;’si5?j?i'jf=4’2Ri'a^5j’.^|'qc’‘^c; [ 

61 . ! I g- 5 )c:-£rij^c?i-cjfj I g-|' 

62. I 

63. 

64. m' • ■ 1^' • ■ 

65. 


66 . sj^^’qp,' 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

NS 

70 . 

71 . 

72 . 

73. S'^l’si’F’a' 

NS 

74. «7'5’qc-Sq'§‘^'(?Bi) • • • • 

75. 

^ Probably 


- Alight also read 
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Inscription C (North) 

K 

« 

1. 



2. 




3. 

4. 



5. 



6. 


> 

7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 


/ 

13. 

q-^C-tMC'|’3fc-Si’g'rg'5'C 


14. 



15. 



16. 

Sc;-agq-3s,-CT''7'«5?J’SIV 


17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 

Ns 


22. 

q-^s; I I ^C5r 



1 Possibly SIK\’ or a5*C. 

k 4 


2 Or d'. 
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23. I |qi' 

- 24. | «I'Tiq,-g'ii-5' 

* 

27 . I |• 5 fc•qi• 3 •ag•q^qqY'''J^ 

29. g-pi-igai-z^C I 

30. I 

31. =J^-^^c-rii 

32. f 

33. 

34. | | SSOJ’S’tV’T 

35. 

/ 36. ’\z\ |•3F•Sj•e•ag•3Y«It•9•q'5lSa]• 

>9 

38. cj^-g^c-ri 

39. g's«’|'5fc-Si'g'^g'0t^-q^^ai5;-§-^5IN’ 

41. g^C'c' [f [ s-gc5i'a^qs-^q-qq;' 

Ns ■>» 

42. | 

* 43. 

45. «^5Jc:?l-(^5C-q-‘?13qi I Sl’gc^’qr 

>9 

46. 5g«J-£i'^-^c;'‘^%g5gc:”5q-5-^Y 

47. ci^'ga;c;-c'[ Ca^*aj?l'=i]?i5|-gjq5|- 


This is evidently a mistake in copying for 


“ See note 1. 
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48. I 

49. ^C^I-g-^riajfn-ow I 

Na ' Na 

Ns 

53 . 

Na 

N» 

58. 3i?l-s!^«^-ci^-n]3it;-c' I l-Sfc-Si-g-^* 

Sa 

60. ^^•'Tl-|’SI^«lf-Jr3^-ci5.-n]a5c;-ri 

61. 3'^S-c\^i-4t^’3-3ic;'ai-5iq-n}-'^ar| | q^d^-cr 

63. ^3Tg‘i'g^I 

Na 

65. ■^n 

66 . -^I 

67. ■ ' • • «^c;-q|«^-q^-qv:i(^=fI9r 

^ Na 

68 . Sfc'Ji II 


^ Or ^OJ*. 
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THE “ UNKNOWN LANGUAGES” OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN 

By a. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 

TN the July number of this Journal, p. 836, I promised 
to publish the text of the Apuriraitdyuh Sidra. As 
I have not j’et received the Cambridge manuscripts of 
that Sutra, I must defer the fulfilment of my promise 
to a later issue of the Journal. In the meantime I have 
compared the Sanskrit text of the Vaji’accliedUM, in ilax 
Muller’s edition, ■with the “ unknown hvnvuag'e ” text in 
Dr. Stein’s manuscript ; and I may now present two 
extended “ bilingual ” extracts from the two texts. So far 
as I am able to judge at present, the East-Turkestani text 
does not appear to be a translation, throughout, of the 
Sanskrit text, as published by Max iliiller. It is so, how- 
ever, quite clearly in certain portions ; and it is some of 
these portions that I am now presenting as a preliminary 
contribution. I may add that I have compared the East- 
Turkestani text of Dr. Stein’s manuscript also with the 
Sanskrit text preserved in the manuscript of Dr. Stein’s 
first collection (1900-1), of which I gave a short notice 
in this Journal for 1903, p. 36J. That manuscript is 
incomplete, and the second extract, given below, is not 
found in it, having stood on its fob 12, now missing. 
A portion of the iirst extract occurs in it, but its Sanskrit 
text is rather shorter than the Sanskrit text printed in 
Max Midler’s edition, and, to that extent, differs also 
from the East-Turkestani text. 

I take this opportunity also to reprint corrected versions 
of the extracts from the Vujrafcliedikd and the Apari- 
mitdyuh Sutra, given on pp. 837—8 of my previous com- 
munication. Xot having had the originals to refer to 
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when I wrote from Wiesbaden, certain letters had been 
wrongly transcribed. 

The Sanskrit text is printed in italics, interlinearly and 
verbatim, under the lines (in roman) of the “ unknown 
language ” text. In either case the words of the text 
are printed in the exact .sequence (with two or three 
exceptions, duly indicated by numerals) of the originals. 
Where the Ea.st-Turkestani text ditfer.s, or is not intelligible, 
the syllables (ahmyxi) are printed discretely. 


V.AJRACCHEDIK.A : FiR.ST EXTRACT. 

Stein MS., fol. .3/y“ = 3I.M. eel, p. 9, § 1. 

Nta-nta ^ maiiima pyusta se snye (se snye -) ta gyastanii 

Evam mayd srutcun I ekasmin samaijc 

gyasta-‘'bay.sa® Sravasta-ksira asta-vya‘‘ Jivarispurabasa 
bhagavcin Srdvastijdm viharati-sma Jetavane 
Ana[4a']thapincli-haru samkhyerma mistana ® bil-sagana ® 
Anatliajnndasya drenne mahatd hhiksu-scuiighena 

hamtsa | d\-asi-pamj.sa "sau asiryaujsa 

sdrclham ardha-trayodambhir bhikm -sataih samba 

nti — — gj^astana 

hulais ca bodhisattvuir mahusattvaih I atha khalu 

gyasta-baysa bru-hadana ' vaysye "'pantara- 

bhagavdn purv-dhna -kdla-samayc nivasya pdtra- 
civara pananati Srav’asta mista-kitha pinila traihda 
cli'aram adaya Srdvastlm mahd-nagarlm pinddya prdi-ik‘iat\ 

^ Lit. Skt. team ttad ; see fol. la'". 

- Wrongly repeated ; se is loc. sg. of sau = Skt. tka ; see fol. oh". 

" See Remark 11. below. 

■* Apparently lit. Skt, viJiaran ahhnt ; see vya in fol. 33f!“. 

® Cf. Skt. niahi'ifha = mista, of which mistana is the instr. ease. 

® Saga = Skt. satiiyha with disa.spirated yh, as m darma = Skt. 
dharma. 

’’ Hadana, loc. sg. of hada, Skt. ahan : see below, in Remarks 7 
and 13. 
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‘'nti gyastji-haysa (nti gyasta-baysa ku Sravasta 

atlia khahi hhagavan Srdvastim 

masta-kitha pinda [di*'] vatsuta-hainye - ta kii 

maliu-nagarhh pinddya caritvd — — 

khaysta-kira-j’udii - yude hvada khaysfi^ ku “sceta- 
2 1 

bhakta krta - krtyah pascad bhakta- — pnidaputa 

paryeta-hamye - pantara - civara pajsi bjd-paha * 
pratikrdntah pdtra - ctcaram pratimmya pddau 

ysnata ‘"pranav3’i — aysarii vira nasfca® basta 

prakfuhja nyafidat prajnapta eva dsane 
palaihgci (ra-sta nfca ram da ‘'ra na vi sna ta 

paryamkam {dhh-tijya rju kdijam pranidhaya 

pyaiii tsfi ntti sa nte tii bj’a ta jit va e vyeta |)® 
pmtmukhhk smrtini upasthdpya I) ® 

Nti tii [o'd] pharaka ajirya " kaiiima halai 

Atha khahi sambahtild bhik^avo yena 

gyastanii gyastit-baysii vyeta hiibta tsuaih“da ku 

hhayavdn (tena) upasahikraman — 

vara-haiuya gyastana gyasta-baysa pa ntirajsa 

(upasamkramya)^ bhagavatah pddau sirobhir 

namasya''‘dii gyastii-baysa drai tcira-hvaram^°-cai-iia- 
abhivandya bhagavantam trix pradakwil - krtya 
tvanii tsuamdit u sau-ha‘'laimi nasta | 

- ek - ante nyafidan 1 1 

' The bracketed phrase is wrong-ly repeated. 

- Apparently lit. Skt. caran hhutvd, pralikrthnaii hhilfni. 

^ Probably wrong for khaysta. 

■* Apparently Skt. drau pddau. 

Nastii = Skt. nyafidat is transplaced ; see fols. oa", h'. 

® Apparently in the bracketed portion the two texts diti'er. 

^ Apparently agiri sg., asirya pi. = Skt. Miki.uk, bhiksavah. 

* Apparently vyeta = Skt. ahhut or some similar word ; cf. fol. 4?)‘' ; 
ante foot-note 4, infra foot-note 22. 

** The bracketed equations are doubtful. 

Hvaraih = Skt. daksiuaiii ; cf. fol. ob". 
u Repeated from above. 

Halaiini, loc. .=g. of kdla, “locality” = Skt. anta = sthdna ; cf. fol. oa', 
halai. 
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Xtye (scera va-tca)’ 


Subhuta vara - 

Tena (Jihalu punnhj^ samcnjena dijusiiidn Suhhdtis 

ntina parsafia harirgri vyita" pasta 

tasijdm parsadi suninipatito 'hliiit — .sa>iuuyiuitalj : 

nti .Subhuta aysaiii napatata *'.hiu - sve 

atha khnlii dtjiipndn Sahhiitir dMHdcl /itthdi/n ek - d)ni,uiii 

civani praliausti’’ livaraih dai ysaihnu 

utturusanijcnii Irtvd (hik.pmon — jdnii-inundalain 

sadya p<irau“‘uti kaiiiiua halai '' gya.sta-baysa 

prthivijdm pmtdthdjjja yi'iui hhujitvdn 

asta” liaha ajaiitla*= dasta ‘'yudai'’ n gyasta-baysa 
— (tena) amjalith prananiija ~ hhaijavantuin 

nta hve sa ^'^-duskara luidaihiia gyasta-baysa [6c'‘] 

etad avocatl — dicanjam hluijacaii 

cu ntira gvastilna gvastfi- 


(param-dicanjan Sugata)" ydvad era 

baysana ntaliiraulivaiiakaiui (pa-jsa-"inaiia a sa nna ra- 

tathdgutena (arhatd aaniijak- 

sta bi-sii ha la hi ysa dii a hu jsa)^- bau'"dhisatva 
suiitbuddhena) '• bodhiaattvu 


' The two texts differ ; the E. Turk, iiiuy mean .Skt, puiPrqxVma 
cnritra ■. cf. fols. la'', h'-, 

- See fol. o«“, vaia-haniya ; Sanskrit equivalent unknown. 

Apparently tyita = ^'yeta. fol. oa , toot-note 1.1. 

■* Here, and elsewhere, u = .Skt. ra, resolving Skt. coiij. participles into 
finite verb.s. 

“ Probably sau-sve civara praluiusti lit. = Skt. tkuih-^ilc ciraram cipnnti/a, 
having withdrawn the robe troni one shoulder. 

^ Halaimi, loe. sg. ot hO/a, '■ locality '’ = Skt. r.tnta = UliCiiiu : cl. fol. 5a , 
halai. 

" Perhaps Skt. ahliiit or Cult ; cf. asta-vya, fol. 36", and asta, 
fol. 3-2«". 

® Probably wrong for aiiijala. 

“ Apparently lit. Skt. ImyCuijalhii krtra- cf. yuda-yiuje, tol. 16', and 
dasta = hasta. Regarding the whole irassage, see Professor Leumaim's 
remarks m JGOS., Ixii. p. 107. 

Perhaps sa = Skt. parama. 

“ Bracketed phrase omitted in E. Turk. text. 

The equivalence of the two bracketed texts is not intelligible. 
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mista-baysuiii navuysa^ hamdadana bisapirma‘' ntamye - 

malul - sattvd aniicjrhttdh paramena 

liaiiidanijsa cu ntarii gya.sta-bays;ina 

unugrahena \ Ciicanjam bhagavan ijdvad era 

iitaharatsukana [Ob'] (tkbai si naih nii sa narii nii tvi sa 

tatlidgatena ( a rh a fd 

ya lux-kti-na sa iniia bi-saiii na Iii ram na 'K'a ma sa- 

sa mga k - sa I 'nhuddhena ) ® 

ka-na u liu jsa)'^ baiidliisatva mi.sta-baysurii iiavuysa ^ 

bodhisattvdi maha - sattvdh 

ysi"‘nij’alxau(]i bisapirmantamye - y.siniyahauraihmejsa 

IMrJndituh paramand parJndanayd I 

nta kliu*''va micbxiiina gyasta-ba}'s<i baysu fiavuj'saiiia ^ 

tat katham bhagavan 

baudhisatva-yaiiiiia- [7(('] liaiiijsadaina mara^ 

bodhisuttva - ijdna- sampmsthitenn kulaputrena vd 

maluiyamfia vistaiia u klivai 

kuladuhitru vd sthdtavyam katham pratipattavyam - katham 
aysmu ba 3 ’sainjaihna 
cittaih pragrahitavyam II 

''Ntx'e hvaj’-e-hvaiiai gyastanix gjmsta-baj’sa asiii 
Evarn iikte bhagavan dyupnantam 


' Here mista-baysum = Skt. mahd-Mttnl, but the two texts really 
do not agree. In tlie Sanskrit text mahiUiitfrd/i goes with hodhii-aftvah . 
both being nom. plur. , but in the E. Turk, text mistii-baysum 
liavuysa seems to .stand by itself, for .some of the parallel passages 
have ouh' baysuiii liavuysa (fols. lifi", Tu", Sa‘, though 

what the word liavuysa may exacth' mean is not clear. See Professor 
Leumann's remarks in JOOS., Ixii, p. 109, with which, howev'er, I do 
not agree. 

" Mye, or ma, is an inflectional suffix, like mi in hiilaimi, fol. 5a". 

^ The equivalence of the two bracketed texts is not intelligible. 

^ Probably wrong for baysuih. 

Apparently mara corresponds to the technical term jura, Skt. yfivaf 
of Jaina texts, used to indicate omitted standing formula;, such as 
kulaputrena, etc. It means also Skt. iha, fols. 9a“, 311)'. 
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Subhuta “‘nta hve sii’ji sira Subhuta nta nta si-hara ^ 

Suhhutim etad avocat sctdhu sadhii Siibhilte evam etad 

Subhuta haiiidada *' gyasta-baysana 

Subhrde evam etad yatha vadasi | aniujrhltds tathCigatena 

baudhisatva baj’.suih fiavuysaina ' 

bodhisattvd malidiattvdh 

bisapirmantamye ® [<^'] haindai-ajsa 
par a me net unugra hen a 

* cu ntirii gyasta- 
baysana ntahirautsukana tsai si narii na sa narti nii tvi 
sa ya na-kii na sa inna ba-saih na lii ram “'na va nia 
sa-ka-na u hu jsa baudhisatva mist<i-baysum fiavuysai 
''na ysiniyahauda bisapirmantamye ysiniyahaurammejsa 
[8c('] nta khuva inidarhna gyastii-baysa baysu fiavuysaina 
baudhisatva-yiiih ’'ha-haihjsadaina mara inahayamna vistaiia 
u khuai aysmu na'‘'sana ^ ntye hvaye-hvafiai gyasta-baysa 
a^iri Subhuta nta hve '' sirii sirii Subhuta nta nta si-hira 
Subhuta hamdada baysana® bau[86']dhisatva bisapir- 
inantamil harhdarajsa 

ysinihauda® gyasta-baysitna bau''dliisatva 

parhiditds tathdgatena bodhisattvd mahdsattvdlf 
bisapirmantama ysinihauraihmejsa ta ntina Subhuta pyu 
paraimyd parlndanaya hi tena Subhiite srnu 

“'siri — subiji — aysmayayaih asye hvafii mii khu 
sadhii ca susthuca manasi kuni \ bhd^isye ahaih yatha 
baysu ^ navu'''ysaina baudhisatva-yamna-hadaina 
bodhisattva-ydna-samprasthitena 

' Apparently si-hara = Skt. tasya, gen. of si or sa, Skt. sa/i, demon- 
strative pron. , corresponding to ci-hara = Skt. Icasya, interrog. pron. , 
tols. 10a", h', 316", 32a“, S7a" ; the rel. pron. is cu = Skt. yak, nom. sg., 
fols. 96', “, 32a", 6“, 33a', ". 

- See n. 1, p. 1287. 

^ Mye, or ma, is an inflectional suffix, like ml in halaimi, fol. 5a". 

■* Apparently by the copyist’s carelessness this paragraph has been 
repeated from fol. 6a‘, the only point of difference being nasanii = 
Skt. prayrakitauyajh for baysamjamna, introduced from fol. 9a'. 

^ Read gyasta-baysana, as above, fol. 7a". 

" Apparently wrong for ysiniyahauda ; see fol. 66'“. 

’’ Probably wrong for baysuiii. 
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mara^ mahayaiiina vistaiia u khui [9a'] mara^ 

s that avy aril yatha pratipattavyahi — yathd 
aysmu nasana nta nta sira^ gyasta-baj^sa — 

cittar'n pray rah itav yarn] evam bhagavan iti 

ntunajsada asi'‘ri Subhuta gyasta-baysana pyuste 

dyupnan Suhhiitir bhagavatah pratyasraufit II 

Gyasta-baysi nta live mara ‘"Subhuta baysu ■* 

Bhajavdn etad avocat I iha SubhiVe 

navuysaina " baudhisatva-yamna-haihjsamdai''na nta 

bodhisattva-ydna-samprasthitena evam 

(nta ®) aysmu upevaiiihii cu-buni satva 

— cittam utpadayitavyam ydvantah Subhute sattvdli sattva- 

satvarii-nasamejsa haiii[9h']khisaysaya ' u Fihya- 

dhatau sattva-samgrahena sam grhlta - ancja- 

j’sata wa punxiiina-ysata cu ganista-ysa''ta — uv’ava 

jd Vil Jaruyic-jd vd saihsucda-ju vdi upajKldukd 

cu * liamtsa-ruvina ® (rCivana'*) — anau-ruvana “ cu ® 

vd rupino vd a-riipino vd 

haiii'"t.sa-syamejsa cu ® anau-syamejsa cu-va * nti satva cu 

2 

scniijhino vd tusainjhino vd eva 

ni harii‘''tsa-syainejsa — anau-syamijsa — ku-bui-a 

1 

na sainjnino na asamjnino vd ydvan-kascit 

satva-diita-pranavana [lOo'j ma-ta-ha-pi-ya nti — 
sattva-dhdtu-prajnapyamdnah prajhapyatc tc ca 

satva niuhujsa harbisa aliarina nirvana 

mayd sarve aniipadhise^e nirvdna-dhdtau 

‘ See n. 5, p. 1'2S7. 

^ Mara, if it is = Jura = yuvat, seems to be here superfluous. 

^ The Sanskrit equivalent of the E. Turk, text would be tram etad 
sftdhn. 

Probably wrong for baysurii. ° See n. 1, p. 1287. 

® Apparently nta has been wrongly repeated. 

’’ Reading doubtful, folio damaged. 

* The Sanskrit text has rd, but the E. Turk, cu would rather be = 
Skt. yah, rel. pron. 

® Lit. Skt. sardhaiii-rupmah. Wrongly repeated. 

Lit. Skt. vina-rupinah. 


JKAS. 1910. 
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pa“ranirvana | dadira avamata satva ku 

parinirvdpayitavyah I evam aparimdnan satvan api 

parinirvaye “‘liamati ^ ( na hadi ^ kamuja sai sau ® satva 

parinirvdpya iia kascit sattvah 

paranirvaye hama | nta ci-hara kidna — ci Subhuta 
parinirvdpito bhavati 1 tat kasya hetoh \ sa cet Subhiite 

baudhisatv'a saiima [106‘] hamata ni sa 

bodhisattvasya sattva-samjnd pravarteta na sa 

baudhisatva — hvanai nta ci-hara kidna | ni si Subhuta 
bodhisatva iti vaktavyahl tat kasya hetoh I iia sa Subhtlte 
bau“dhisatva hvanai ci satva-vira-samfia hamata 

bodhisattvo vaktavyo yasya sattva samjnd pravarteta 

wa jvaka ^-vira-‘'‘saihna wa pudgala-vira-sariina — 

jlva samjnd vd pudcjala samjnd vd 

hame 
pravarteta \ 

Here four folios are missing, Nos. 11-14. 

Second Extract. 

Stein MS., fob Slct"' = M.M. ed., p. 35, 1. 18, § 17. 

Nti va asiri Subhuta gya''sta-baysa nta live 
Atha khalu dyupndn Subhiitir bhacjavantam etad avocat i 
khuva midaihna gyasta - baysa baudhisatva - yaiiini 

katharh bhagavan bodhisattva-ydna 

mara® [31 mahayana® 

samprasthitena sthdtavyam katham pratipattavyam 

aysmu biysamjaihna gyasta-baysi nta hve 

katham cittam pragrahltavyam I bhagavan aha \ 

^ The two texts seem to differ in this passagd ; dadira is hardlv = 
Skt. emm, which is nta, and ku parinirvaye hamati would mean Skt. kah 
(ov kalham) parinirrfipitak jn-ararteta ; see fols. 10a'“, h'-, 3-2a'>. 

- The colophon of the MS. has ha^ = Skt. (irya, fol. 441>'. 

Lit. kamuja sai sau = Skt. kascit sa ekah. 

■* Perhaps a mere clerical blunder for jiva ; see fol. 32a'. 

® See n. 5, p. 1287. 

Read mahayariifia ; cf. fol. 7a'. 
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mara Subhtita baudhisa"tva masta- 

^ iha Subhfite bodhisattva-yana-samprasthitena 

* baysum navuysaina ^ nta-nta aysmu upevana bisa 

evam cittam utpadaijitavyam sarve 

satva ahari‘“na paranirvayariina | 

sattvd mayd anupadhise^e nirvana-dhataii parinirvdpayitavyab 1 

— — ni hadi^ kamuja satva 

evam ca sattvan parinirvaptja na kascit sattvab 

paranirvana ^ *'hama | iita ci-hai-a kina | — ci Subhuta 
parinirvdpito bhavati | tat kasya lietok I sa cet Subhilte 

baudhisatva satva-samna hamati [32a*] ni sa 

bodhisattvasya sattva-samjnd imivarteta na sa 

baudhisatva — hvanai \va atma-saiiifia \va va jiva- 

bodhisattva iti vaktavyalj \ [ret dtma-samjnd^] vd — jlva- 

saiiiiia \va pudgala-samfia — “hamati ni si 

2 1 

samjnd ydvat vd p’^^^^dlO'Samjnd vd pravarteta na sa \ 

baudhisatva — hvanai nta ci-hiira kina ni-sta 

* bodhisattva iti vaktavyah I tat kasya lictoh \ ndsti Sublmte j 

si dharma “‘kamuja — baudhisatva-j'amna-hamjsedai aya | | 

''21 . . , I I 

sadharmab kascit yo bodhisattva-ydna-samprasthitondma\\ -j 

— _ astii nai si Subhuta i 

Tat km nianasye Subhilte asti - — sa kascid ; 

‘'dharma cu * gyasta-baysana Dipainkarii gyasta-baysa 
dharnio yas tathdgatena Dipaihkarasya tathdgatasya • 

inaka bisapirmantama [326‘] baysu-sta j 

antikdd anuttarctm samyak- sambodhim [ 

! 

T* busta aya ntye hvaye-hvanai asiri j 

sambuddhah \ [iidnia] evam ukte dyupndn j 

Subhuta gyasta-baysa “nta hve : 

Subhiitir bhagavantajh etad avocat I yathdham J 

‘ Here the two texts do not quite agree : see fols. 66''^, etc. f 

" The colophon of the MS. has haji = Skt. arya, fol. 446 '. ; 

** Read parauirvaye, as in fol. 10a“‘ ; for paranirvana = Skt, parinirva- i 

* • payitarya see fol. lOa'". : 

^ See n. 1, p. 1288. ! 

For the Sanskrit version see foot-note 1 on p. 21 of M.M. edition. j 
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sa ni-sta 

bhagavan bhagavato bhdxitasya artham djandmi — ndsti 
madariina — gyasta-baysa kaihmuja sa dharma cu ^ 

sa bhagavan hascid — dharmo yas 

gyaata-baysa‘"na ( 

tathdgatena (Blpamkarasya tatlidgatasya arhatak 

samyak - sambuddhasya antikdd amittardvi 

bisapirmantama“-baysu-sta busta aya)® ntye livaye-hvanai 
samyak-sambodhim sa7nbuddhab\)^ evani ukic 
gyasta-ba''ysa asiri Subhuta nta live nta nta 

bhagavan dyus7)uintam Subhiitim etad avocat I evam etad 
si-harii ' Subhuta ni-stii karamuja si 

2 1 3 1 

Subhute evam etad SubkiUe ndsti kascid sa 

dharma cu ^ [33a*] gyasta-baysna Dipamkara 

dharmo yas tathdgatena Blpamkarasya 

gyasta-baysana * { 

tathdgatasya (arhatab samyak- sambuddhasya 

baysu-sta busta aya) ® — 

antikdd afiuttardm samyak-sambodhim sambuddhah ® sa 

ci : Subhuta "kamuja si ^ dharma vya cu “ 

cet punah Subhiite kascid — dharmas — 

gyasta-baysana baysustabusta vya ni muhu 

tathdgatena abhisaihbuddho abhavipjat na mark 

“vyirasa hamathu manava 

Blpamkaras tathdgato vydkarisyat bhavisyasi tvahi nwiavdn 

* See n. 1, p. 1288. 

2 This represents here Skt. samyak, and in fols. 6a“*, h'", 7a", 86', 
Skt. paramena or paramaya ; and bisa by itself represents Skt. sarvs 
(properly visvcih) in fob 316" ; hence bisa-pirmantama perhaps lit. = 
Skt. sarva-prahdrena, or some similar phrase. 

® In the bracketed portion the two texts do not agree. 

■* Perhaps wrong for gyasta-baysa, for the form ending in na usually 
stands for the instrumental case. 

® Vya cu = Skt. abhamyad yah, missing in the Sanskrit text. 
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ustamajsi bada ^akya-muna nama gya*'sta-baysa | 

agate adhvani Sdkya-munir nama tathdgato 

0 

ai'han samyak-sambuddha itiW 

The continuation does not seem to agree in the two 
texts. 

Aparimitayuh Sutra, fob lb. 

Saddham nta nta muhuiiijsa pyusta sina^ beda 

^ Siddham I evam — 'mayd srutam ( ekasmin samaye 

gyasta-baysa Sravasta asta-vye Jivarispurabasa 

bhagavdn Srdvastydrii viharati-snm Jetavane 

Anatha“pindi-haru samkhyerma 

Andthapindasya drdnie mahatd bhikHU-samghena 

dvasse-pariijsa sau asiryaujsa u 

2 

sdrdham ardha-trayodasabhir bhikxu - sataib ca 

pharakyau baudhisatvau mistyau-baysu navu“‘ysyaujsa^ 
1 

» sambahulais bodJiisattvair mahd-sattvaili 

liatsa ® I Ntina ^ bedami gyasta-baysa Maiiiju^ri 

Tatra khalu bhagavdn Marhjusriyam 

eysaxaih ^-gurste untaipastisa asca® Maihjusryu 

kumdra-bhfitam dmantrayate-snia I asti Mamjusrih 

’'sarbariida-halai guna ^ Aparaminta-saiiicaya nariima 

uparistdydm aparimita-gima-samcayo nama 

lova-davara ® 
loka-dhdtuh 

T* ' Loc. sg. of sau = Skt. eha. 

' - Cf. navuysaina in Vajracchedikd, fol. 31ft" ; i.e. navuysai with 

instrumental suffix na or jsa. 

Hatsa = Skt. sdrdham, placed earlier after saihghena. 

■* Loc. sg. of nta = Skt. tat. 

" The consonant (x) of the final syllable is broken off. 

® Perhaps an error for asta ; see fol. 32a". 

' Gima is placed differently in the two texts. 

* Davara may be a clerical error for datara, for v and t are not 
unfrequently confounded, and data = Skt. dhdtu, see fol. 9ft"'; datara 
would seem to be the plural of data ; see my “ Report ”, JASB., 1901, 
Extra No. 1, p. 34. 
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Remarks. 

1. The term “ E. Turk.”, occasionally used in this paper, 
is not to be taken to prejudge the question of the identity 
of the “ unknown language ”, but is simply a convenient 
way of indicating the language as coming to us from 
Eastern Turkestan. 

2. A peculiar diacritical mark occurs in the original 
manuscript under certain syllables (akmra). It resembles 
a rough semicircle, opening upwards (see Plate, fol. 3, 1. 4, 
in baysa and basa, and in fol. 32, 1. 1, sa and 1. 2, si). In 
the transcript it is indicated similarly. The syllables, with 
which, so far, I have found it, are na (in nasta), (in l^ysa), 
sa (e.g. in parsa), ha (e.g. in hadaina, fol. 86"), and once pa, 
fol. 5ci“ ; again, si, fols. 32a'‘, 6", and |i (e.g. in asiri). It 
will be seen that it usually occurs in syllables containing a 
short vowel, which, as a rule, is a, though it may be i. The 
single case of a long vowel is pa. The signilicance of the 
mark has, so far as I know, not yet been discovered ; nor 
whether it is concerned with the consonant or the vowel 
of the syllable. I may, however, draw attention to the 
curious circumstance attending the spelling of the word 
which I have transcribed teysa, as possibly throwing light 
on the phonetic value of the mark. The circumstance 
I refer to is detailed below in No. 11. 

3. Another peculiar diacritical mark, now well known, 
is the double dot over a syllable containincr the short 
(“ inherent ”) vowel a. I have never found it with any 
other vowel, save an exceptional a. Its significance is 
not exactly known, but it appears to indicate an indistinct 
or “ neutral ”, vowel ; for some words are found spelled 
indifierently with d or i, e.g., mista or masta, hamati or 
hamata, hira or hara, si or sa ; similarly, muna for Skt. 
muni, ruvina or ruvana for Skt. ruphiaJi. The exceptions 
of d are hamati or hamata, fol. 106“, and hamdarajsa, fol. 7b', 
or hamdarajsa, fol. 86\ It may be observed that in both 
these cases the usual d occurs also in the adjoining syllable. 
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4. There occur two peculiar consonantal signs. One 
appears in wa=:Skt. vd, fols. 96^ 10Z)V‘, 32a‘ : the other, 
as a conjunct, in drai = Skt. tri, and, as a non-conjunct, in 
rasta = Skt. dbhujya, fol. 46“‘, etc. The latter I take to 
represent the cerebral consonant r (as in Hindi). Its form 
may be seen in ri, in the accompanying Plate, fol. 3, 1. 4, 
aksara 7 from the right.^ The other was identified by 
Drs. Sieg and Siegling in Sitztmgaherichte, K. Pretiss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, No. xxix of 1908, p. 918, 
where its form is shown in facsimile. Its form may also 
be seen in the accompanying Plate, fol. 32, 1. 1.- 

5. Other peculiarities are an occasional disaspiration in 
Sanskritic words, such as data for Skt. dhatu, fol. 9b''', 
and saga for Skt. samgha, fol. 4a‘ ; and an occasional 
suppression of the vowel o, as in teysna (Skt. sattvena) 
for ^ysana or teysana, fol. 33a' ; perhaps also in harbi^a, 
fol. 10a\ for hara-bisa, for bisa by itself means Skt. sarva 
(properly viava), fol. 316'*; and in bilsagana, fol. la", for 
bila-sagana, Skt. bhiksu-samghena. 

6. Mere scribal errors are the repetition of snye, 
fol. 36"', of nti gyasta-teysa, fol. 4a‘'’, of ruvana, fol. 96", 
of the long paragraph on fol. 76, and probably of nta, 
fol. 9a‘'' ; so also probably the misspellings ajamla for 
amjala, fol. 56'", ysinihauda for ysiniyahauda, fol. 86' ; 
and perhaps also jvaka for jiva, fol. 106'( 

7. Regarding the inflection of nouns : na or jsa indicate 
the instrumental case, e.g., gyasta-^ysana = Skt. bhagavatd 
(or tathdgatena), by the Blessed; mistana bilsagana, Skt. 
mahatd bhiksu-samghena, by a great congregation of friars; 
bru-hadana = Skt. purvdhna, by (or in) the forenoon. 

' See also No. iv, 1. 4, i-ii (formerly read by me ca) of pi. iv in my 
“ Report on Three Further Collections ” in the JASB., vol. Ixvi, 
p. 234, 1897. 

^ See also fig. 4, 1. 3, wa (formerly read by me first as kha, afterwards 
as na), of pi. iii in my “Report on the Weber MSS.” in the JASB., 
vol. Ixii, p. 35, 1893, also in the same Journal, vol. Ixx, Extra No. 1, 
Appendix, pp. 1, 15, leaf 336'", 1902. 
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Again, e.g., sg., muhujsa = Skt. maya, by me, nasamejsa = 
Skt. sarrigrahena, by the complex, hamdarajsa = Skt. 
anugrahena, by the grace ; or pL, asiryaujsa = Skt. 
bhiksuhhih, by the friars, ntirajsa, Skt. sirobhih, with the 
heads. Na indicates also the genitive, in sg. gyasta- 
baysana = Skt. bhagavatah, of the Blessed, and in pi. 
gyastana = Skt. devdiiam, of the gods. The suffixes 
mye, or mi, or ma, or ma indicate indifferently the locative 
or instrumental case ; e.g., sau-halaimi = Skt. ekdnte, in 
a solitary place, and bisa-pirmantamye = Skt. iKiramena 
(lit. sarva-pralcdrena), in every way, thoroughly. Kara 
(or hira) or hard seem to indicate the genitive, as in 
cihara = Skt. kasya, of which, Anathapindiharu = Skt. 
Andthapindasya, of Anathapinda. 

8. Regarding the inflection of verbs : we have 3rd sg. 
pres, ind., hama=Skt. bhavati, he is, fob 10«‘' ; 3rd sg. 
pres, subj., hamati or hame = Skt. pravarteta (or bhavet), 
fols. 316''', 106"' ; 2nd sg. fut. (or perhaps rather the 2nd 
sg. pres.), hamathu=:Skt. bhavisyasi, fob 33a'‘b To the 
same series apparently belongs hamye, fob 46‘, To 
another auxiliary verb seems to point vya = Skt. abhavi^yat, 
fob 32(1"' ; in fob 36''’ it seems simply to mark past time, 
being attached to the part, asta, he was staying (see 
below) ; it would seem to be an abbreviation of vyeta or 
vyita = Skt. abhiit, fols. 46*'’, 56'. Again, another is asta = 
Skt. asti, fob 32c(''', ni-^ta = Skt. ndsti, fob 32o(" The 
suffix of the part. fut. pass, is na, or nai ; e.g., upevamna 
= Skt. utpadayitavya, fob 9a'''; nasana = Skt. i^ragra- 
hitavya, fob 9a‘ ; paranirvana = Skt. parinirvapayitavya, 
fob lOa" ; biysamjamna = Skt. pragraMtavya, fob 316' ; 
mahayariina = Skt. sthdtavya, fob 7a' ; vistana = Skt. 
pratipattavya, fob 86‘'' ; hvanai = Skt. vaktavya, fob 106b 
To the last-mentioned verb belong the 3rd sg. past, hve = 
Skt. avocat or aha, fols. 56''’, 316', the 1st sg. fut., hvam = 
Skt. bhdspye, fob 86'*', and the part, past, hvane-hvanai 
= Skt. ukte, fob 7a'b Forms of the participle, or of the 
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imperfect, in ta (ta) or da, seem to be nasta = Skt. ni^amia 
or nyasidat, fols. 5a*'', b' ; paryeta = Skt. pratihrdnta, 
fol. 46‘* ; asta = Skt. viharan {dsan), fol. 56*'' ; vatsuta = Skt. 
caran, walking, fol. 45* ; namasyada = Skt. abhivandya 
(lit. namaskrtya); tsuamda = Skt. upasamkraman or 
upasamkraonya, fol. 5a‘, *’t 

9. Regarding pronouns, we have the personal, 1st nom. 
sg., ma = Skt. aham, fol. 85'** ; acc. sg., muhu = Skt. mam, 
fol. 33a** ; instr. sg., maihma, fol. 35***, or muhujsa, fol. 10a* 
= Skt. mayd. Again, the demonstrative, nom. sg. masc., 
sa or si = Skr. sah, fol. 105‘, or sai, fol. lOa**', and neut., 
nta = Skt. tat, or etut, fols. 31a‘‘‘, b" ; instr. sg., ntye, 
fol. Sa"', or ntina, fol. 85*' = Skt. tena ; gen. sg., si-hara 
( = Skt. tasya), fol. Ta*'*; loc. sg. fem., ntina, Skt. tasydm, 
fol. 5a*'’, and Ap., fol. 75'**; nom. pi. masc., nti = Skt. fe, 
fol. lOa*. Again, the relative, nom. sg. masc., cu = Skt. 
2 /a^,'fols. 32a''’, 5**; instr. sg., kaiiima = Skt. yena, fol. 5a*; 
gen. sg., ci (perhaps wrong for ci-hara) = Skt. yasya, 
fol, 105“, and quantitati\'ely, nom. pi. masc., cu-bura = 
Skt. ydvantah, fol. 9a‘'’. Again, the interrogative, gen. 
sg., ci-hara = Skt. kasya, fol. 10a*'’, or adverbially, khuva 
(kuva ?) = Skt. katham, fol. 65"'. Again, the indefinite, 
nom. sg. masc., kamuja = Skt. kascit, fol, 10a**‘, or quanti- 
tatively, ku-bura = Skt. ydvan kakit, fol. 95*'’. That both 
the relative and interrogative pronouns equally show forms 
with initial c and k appears noteworthy. 

10. Of numerals we have sau = Skt. eka, one, fols. 4a**, 
5a''', 5'*; loc. sg., se or sina = Skt. rA-cf.S7?im; and dvasiparirjsa, 
fol. 4a*, which corresponds to Skt. ardha-trayodasabhiJi , 
“ with half-thirteen,” but which literally seems to mean 
“ with twelve and half ” (Skt. dvadasa-ardhaih)} 

11. The word ^ysa has hitherto been transcribed as balsa 
by myself, as well as by Dr. Sten Konow in a dissertation 

* See my “Report” in JASB., Ixx, ExtraNo. 1, pp. 34 ff. In Documents, 
1, 4, p. 38, occurs trai-se path-aaya, i.e. three hundred (and) half-hundred 
(350) ; also 1. 5, suh, one ; and in Document 8, 1. 3, parfi-hsaro, half- 
thousand (500). In the list on p. 34, “ 500 ” should be “50 ”. 
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and transcript of some manuscript fragments in the 
“unknown language” supplied to me by him in 1906 
(see JGOS., vol. Ixii, p. 92, foot-note), and as balysa by 
Professor Leumann (see ibid., p. 107). The fact is that 
the word is written in two different ways in different 
texts. In the two texts of the Vajraccheclikd and A 2 )ari- 
mitdyuh Sutra its first syllable ^ is written with the 
semicircular mark under it, and its second syllable ysa 
is written with exactly the same conjunct sign as ysa in 
the word navuj\saina. On the other hand, in other texts 
its first syllable is written ba, without the subscribed 
semicircle, and its second syllable is written with a con- 
junct sign which suggests the presence of some ^-consonant, 
and which has been variously read as Isa or lysa. These 
two signs, Isa (lysa) and ysa, may be seen, in juxtaposition, 
in the second line of the obv. fol. 8 (D. iii, 1) in plate cx 
of Dr. Stein’s Ancient Khotan, vol. ii, in the phrase 
mastabalysii navuysai, as transcribed by Professor Leumann 
(see JGOS., vol. Ixii, p. 107). Exactly the same phrase 
occurs in our Vajracchedika text, fol. 316“, 1. 2 in the 
accompanying Plate, mastatoysuin navuysaina, as tran- 
scribed by me in the second extract ; but here the identical 
conjunct sign ys is found in both words ^ysurii and 
navuysaina. This state of things seems to suggest some 
connexion between the semicircular mark and the Z-sound. 
Might the mark not signify the cerebral consonant I when 
it occurs as the second, or lower, part of a conjunct 
consonant, so that we should have to read the word in 
question as blaysa ? The existence, in these “ unknown 
languages ” of Eastern Turkestan, of the cerebral I, as 
a conscmant, was first discovered by Professor Leumann ; 
see his paper, “ Ueber eine von den Unbekannten Literatur- 
sprachen Mittelasiens,” in the Transactions of the Russian 
Imperial Academy, vol. iv. No. 8 (1900), p. 10. Its form, 
as non-conjunct, may be seen very clearly, e.g., in suksmel 
(formerly read by me wrongly suksmeu), fig. 5, line 2, of 
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plate iii in my “ Report on the Weber MSS.” in the JASB., 
vol. Ixii, p. 36, 1893. It resembles closely enough the form 
of the semicircular mark. Indeed, if it were not for the 
fact that the mark is occasionally found with syllables 
containing the vowel i, it might be suggested that it 
simply indicates the cerebral I as a vowel. 

12. As regards the word gyasta, its correspondence to 
the Skt. deva was first pointed out by Dr. Sten Konow, 
in the dissertation above referred to, from its occurrence 
in the standing phrase gyasta-naga-aysura, etc. = Skt. 
deva-ndga-asura, etc. But though thus its positional 
parity is assured, it is not necessarily so with its 
connotional equivalence. In that respect gyasta might 
still be = Skt. bhagavat, the well-known Indian epithet of 
the Divine being. Similarly, it remains to discover the 
connotional equivalent of asiri, which takes the place of 
both Skt. hhildiu and dguwiat. 

13. So far as I can judge at present, the language seems, 
in the main, to be identical with the language of the “Brahmi 
Documents”, published by me, in 1902, in my “ Report on 
the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia ”, 
in the JASB., Extra No. 1 to vol. Ixx, pp. 30 ft'. For 
example, both have hadd, day, hdvid, he is, hamtsa, with, 
parii, half (see foot-note to No. 10), -phardka, many, si, that, 
IV, and, ciburd, as many, beda, time. On this point I am now 
disposed to agree with Drs. Sieg and Siegling (see their paper 
“ Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskython,” in Sitz. Ber., 
K. Preuss. Akad. der irias., xxxix, pp. 915 If., 1908), and 
Professor Leumann, who has fully gone into the question 
in his paper on the “ Arische Textsprache” (JGOS., vol. Ixii, 
pp. 83-110, 1908). To the latter scholar, who has been 
working for some time wdth great acuteness and success, 
notwithstanding the absence, hitherto, of any bilingual 
text, on fragments of “ unknown language ” texts from 
my own collection as well as from that of Dr. Stein’s 
first tour of exploration (1900—1), we may look for the 
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elucidation of those phrases and passages which, even with 
the now available Sanskrit version, remain obscure or 
unintelligible. In my “Report”, p. 33, I connected the 
lanoTiase with “the so-called Ghalchah dialects of the 
Pamir”. As a fact, the people who, spoke it appear to 
have lived (speaking roughly) in the south of Eastern 
Turkestan, while the people living in the north spoke the 
other “ unknown language ”, which Drs. Sieg and Siegling, 
following herein Dr. F. W. K. Muller {Sitz. Ber. P. Ah. IF., 
liii, p. 960, 1907), call Tokhari (“Tocharisch,” l.c., p. 916). 
The character, common to it and the Ghalchah dialects, 
appears to be that, while being Indo-European, there is no 
direct affinity with either the Iranian or the Indo-Aryan 
class of languages. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


The Last Words of Asoka 
I have been, after Professor Biihler, the most strenuous 
upholder of the view that the number 256 in the final 
clause of the inscription which we have in various 
versions at Rupnath, Sahasram, Brahmagiri, and other 
places,^ denotes years : and I have maintained, with him, 
that the context marks them as the years elapsed from 
the death of Buddha to the time when Asoka made the 
pronouncement which was published in this record. It 
would, then, be only proper, in the event of its ever being 
proved that that view is in any wiiy wrong, that I should 
be one of the first to admit the fact. And it is with 
pleasure that I compliment Dr. F. W. Thomas on having 
settled otherwise, in his article “ Les Vivasah d’Asoka ” 
published in the Journal Asiatique, May-June, 1910, 
pp. 507-22, the real literal meaning of a passage which 
has been a subject of so much dispute for more than 
thirty years.^ He has shown, fi’om the Sahasram text, 
that the passage in question does not mention the death 
of Buddha, and that it speaks, not of years, but of “ 256 
nights ”, dtive sapamna-ldti-sata, i.e., as he has told us, 
dve shatpanchdse rdtri-Sate, during which Asoka was 
away from his home. To this explanation I gladly 
subscribe. And, while we might imagine circumstances 
in which the meaning would be 256 nights and only 
nights, still, with Dr. Thomas, I cannot doubt that what 
was really intended here is “ 256 nights and days ” : 

^ Among the Mj'sore texts, the important one is that on the Brahmagiri 
hill ; not that at ‘ Sicldapur i.e. Siddapura, which has suffered much 
damage. 

^ As regards an appearance of delay on my part, I may say that I first 
heard of Dr. Thomas’ article on the 3rd September, and saw it a few 
days later. 
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as he has said, in the determination of absence from 
home ‘it is the night that counts.’ 

Dr. Thomas’ case, however, has not stopped there. 
On that basis, coupled with the point that in a passage 
near the beginning of the same record mention is made, 
not of a period of ‘ six years and somewhat more ’, but 
of ‘ one year and somewhat more ’, he has adopted the 
view that tlie record is one of the earliest (instead of being, 
as I have claimed, the very latest) of the pronouncements 
of Asoka. And he has ended his article by saying ; — ‘ It 
is almost superfluous to remark that all the chronological 
constructions which have been founded on the supposition 
that the number 256 contains the indication of a date are 
without substance and without support.’ 

Now, on the two points together, Dr. Thomas’ results 
do upset three of the details in the chronology from 
B.C. 235 onwards, the 30th year after the anointment 
of Asoka to the sovereignty, which I laid out in this 
Journal, 1909. 28 : I no longer hold that it was in the 
30th year that Aloka was converted to Buddhism, and 
that it was in the 33rd year that he formally joined the 
Buddhist Sariigha, and that the pronouncement in which 
we are interested was made by him after spending about 
a year in religious retirement. But they do not affect in 
any way the rest of my chronology, which is based on the 
distinct statements of the Dipavamsa, more accredited now 
than ever, that Asoka was anointed to the sovereigntj" 
218 years after the death of Buddha and reigned for 
37 years. And, while I am now inclined to think, subject 
to full consideration, that the opening clauses of our record 
which refer to the time at which Asoka became a Buddhist 
may allude, and can be translated so as to allude, to an event 
which occurred at an early period in his career, it is still 
certain that the record itself does not belong to that period 
My case still is (and I hope to make the soundness 
of it clear now to everyone) that, after his reio-n of 
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thirty-sev^en years, A^oka abdicated, and went to spend 
his remaining days in religious retirement on the hill 
Suvarnagiri (Sonagiri in the Patna District, Behar) ; ^ and 
that this record contains his latest pronouncement, his 
last formal statement if not actually his dying woi’ds, — 
uttered there in his retreat 256 years after the death of 
Buddha, and reduced to writing and published by the 
high officers of the province which included the hill, — 
in which he applied himself to expanding the topic of the 
last words of Buddha : ® “ Work out your salvation by 
diligence ! ” And I will develop my case as follows ; — 

The 256 days® during which Asoka was away from his 
home cannot be taken as the sum of detached absences of 
a day, a few days, or more, at a time : they can only 
denote a continuous absence of that duration. And 
I think that I am right in saying that Dr. Thomas 
himself, whose article now under consideration contains 
his second treatment of this detail, has still, as on the first 
occasion, viewed this point in this light ; his position 
being that Asoka issued this proclamation while he was 
on a religious tour, as opposed to the hunting-expeditions 
of his predecessors. 

That Asoka was away from his home for these 256 days 
is stated in the record by derivatives from the verb vivas, 
which has been defined by Dr. Thomas, from instances of 
its use adduced by him, as meaning ‘ to go away from 
one’s home, to live or dwell somewhere else or apart, to 
live a retired life or in solitude but has been applied by 

* For my identification of this hill, and regarding its position, see this 
Journal, 1909. 998. We can perhajjs jxjint to the actual abode, sub- 
sequently appropriated by the Jains as a cave-temple, in which Asflka 
ended his days : see this .Journal, 1908. 498. 

- See this Journal, 1909. 101 j f. 

® I use the word ‘ day ’ in its customary sense of the civil day, the 
entire day composed of the daytime and the night. 

* S’en aller de chez soi, loc. cit., p. 516. line 16; vivre autre part, 
ibid., line 4 from the bottom: vivre dans I’isolement, ibid., last line : 
demeurer autre part, p. 517, line 14. 
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him in this case as meaning ‘ to be travelling, to make 
a tour But, even if we should grant that anything in 
the shape of a royal tour could be continued in India for 
so long a time as eight and a half months (which is 
practically impossible),- is it the case that the verb vivas 
could have the meaning in vvhich he has applied it ? 
I think not. The instances adduced by Dr. Thomas to 
illustrate its actual use distinctly involve the idea, not of 
moving from place to place, but, in amplification of the 
meaning of the simple verb vas, ‘ to dwell of dwelling 
away from home at a particular place or in a certain 
condition. They connote no idea of motion at all ; except, 
of course, in so far as that, in order to dwell away from 
home, a man niu.st first go away from home. And it is 
only in contravention of the rule which he has laid down ® 
that Dr. Thomas has “ taken ” for vivas, though he has 
not “ found ” it, the meaning ‘ to travel, to go on tour 
I reject that meaning, and claim that the derivatives from 
vivas used in this record show' that Asoka had been 
dwelling away from home for 256 days always, after the 
journey by which he reached it, in some particular place. 

The record does not tell us, in so many words, where 
Asoka was residing during these 256 days. But the 
Brahmagiri and Siddapura texts have a preamble which 
introduces Asoka’s address in these terms : — “ From 
Suvannagiri, in the name of the Prince and the High 
Ministers,^ the High Ministers at Isila are to be asked 
whether they are in good health, and are to be thus 

' Eire en voyage ; s’en aller faire un tour ; p. 518, lines 1 2. 

- See this Journal, 1908. 819. A continuous period of eio-ht and 
a half months must include either the hot weather or the rains, or parts 
of both of them. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 515;— ‘In the present state of our Sanskrit and Pali 
studies, it seems no longer sufficient to “take” a word in such or 
such a meaning : what is wanted is to Jind them used in those 
meanings. ’ 

* On the expression vachajtena, ‘ by a speech of, by the words of, in 
the name of (so-and-so) ’, see, fully, this Journal, 1909. 996. 
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informed : ‘ Devanaiiipiya issues an injunction.’ ” This 
preamble shows, as Dr. Thomas has observed,^ that Asoka’s 
pr<jnouncement, contained in this record, was not pirblished 
from his capital (Pataliputra, Patna). It shows that it was 
sent out from the hill Suvarnagiri. And this indicates, 
with sufficient clearness, that that is where Asoka was in 
residence when he made the pronouncement, and had been 
residing up to that time. The preamble further shows 
that the record was framed, as well as published, by the 
high officers of the province which included Suvarnagiri. 
And they or their secretary added the final clause, which 
says in the Sahasram text ; — “ And this address (teas 
composed or delivered)'^ by him (Devanaiiipiya) dwelling 
apart two hundred and fifty -six nights after going apart ; 
{in figures) 200 {and) 50 {and) 6.”® 

Also, the record does not tell us, in so many words, 
what Asoka had been doing during his residence of 
256 days at the hill Suvarnagiri. Xor, while it represents 
him as issuing an injunction to other people that they, 
likewise, should dwell apart anywhere within the limits 
of their districts, does it explain to them, in so many 
words, how they, too, were to occupy themselves in such 
a life. Something has plainly to be supplied, to supple- 
ment the use of vivas here. The Buddhist books, 
however (and it is alwaj-s to be borne in mind that this 
is a Buddhist record), give ample information as to what 
was to be done by people who, as they put it, had passed 
from the house-life into the houseless state and were 
dwelling apart in that state. And, supplying from those 

' Loc. cit. , pp. ol7-8. 

- The Rupnath text has kafe, ‘ made ' : the Brahmagiri text has 
ani-[d]lp[i]^e, ‘caused to be heard'. The Sahasram text omits one or the 
other of these words. 

•* The question whether this clause was uttered b\' Asoka or was added 
by the officials, is not of any vital importance. But the absence here 
and in the other texts of the word maya, ‘ by me ', points strongly in the 
direction that the clause is not a part of Asoka's address. 

JRAS. 1910. 


84 
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sources a term which is found used with vivas in one of 
the first instances adduced by Dr. Thomas, I venture to 
claim that the verb, as employed in any such record as 
this one, was understood at once, even without having 
any specific term attached to it, as meaning that the 
persons in connexion with wliom it was used either were 
to adopt, or had already adopted, the condition of hrahma- 
cliarya, dwelling away from home and engaged solely in 
the obser\ance of a religious life.^ 

So far, then, we have arrived at the point that Asoka, 
when he made the pronouncement published in this record, 
had been residing for 256 days at the hill Suvarnagiri, 
engaged solely in leading a religious life. But what 
ancient Indian king could adopt such a course as that, 
and either keep or recover his sovereignty ? Alongside 
of all this, however, we have the well-established fact, 
that it was a not infrequent custom of ancient Indian 
rulers to end their careers by abdicating and withdrawing 

' We are perhaps accustomed to associate the idea of brahmacharya 
specially with Brahmati boys or youths, living in the house of a religious 
teacher, studying the scriptures, and observing chastity. But the 
Buddhists recognized a brahmacharya, practised in solitude, of adult 
members of their order. The terra i.s found freely in at any rate the 
Suttanipata, where Professor Fausboll has translated it sometimes by 
“juvenile chastity ”, sometimes by “ chastity, a chaste life ”, but usually 
by “a religious life”. And for a very clear definition of the sense in 
which it was used bj' the Buddhists, showing exactly what it connoted 
to them, I may cite a passage at the end (text, p. 15) of another division 
of the same work, the Kasibharadvajasutta, quoting the words of 

Professor Fausboirs translation in SBE, 10. 14 f. : “Then the 

Brahmana Kasibharadvaja [a new convert just made by Buddha] 
received the pabbajja from Bhagavat, and he received also the 
upasampada ; and the venerable Bharadvaja having lately received the 
upasampada, leading a solitary^ retired, strenuous, ardent, energetic 
life, lived after having in a short time in this existence by his own 
understanding ascertained and possessed himself of that highest 
perfection of a religious life [brahmachariya-pariyosdnam] for the sake 
of which men of good family rightly wander away from their houses 
to a houseless state. ‘ Birth had been destroyed, a religious life had 
been led {vimtani brahmachariyajii], what was to be done had been done 
there was nothing else (to be done) for this existence,’ so he perceived] 
and the venerable Bharadvaja became one of the arahats (saints).” 
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to spend their remaining days in religious retirement : see, 
for instance, this Journal, 1909. 983 f., where I have cited 
the historical case of the great Western Gaiiga prince 
Nolambantaka-Marasimha, and the traditional literary 
instance of Milinda, Menander.^ And we have also the 
indication which is given by the existence of the preamble 
to the Mysore texts of our record. As I have said before 
now, why do we find tliis preamble attached to those 
texts, and not to the texts which we have from Xorthern 
India ? : and why does it run in the name, not of Asoka, 
but of the officials at Suvarnagiri ? Because, in com- 
municating the pronouncement to a foreign power, a 
formality had to be observed which was not necessary 
in publishing it in the Maurya territory ; and because 
Asoka was not the reigning king at the time. In all the 
circumstances, it is surely clear that Asoka ended his 
career by abdicating and passing into religious retirement, 
and that he was in seclusion, if not already dead, when 
this address was published. 

Finally : — Why was Asoka’s address delivered on a 
particular night, the 256th ? The answer is plain. He was 
anointed to the sovereignty about seven months after the 
end of the year 218 after the death of Buddha.'^ He 
reigned for 37 years. That takes us on to about seven 
months after the end of the year 255. Then, apparently 
having installed and anointed his grandson Dasaratha 
in his place,^ he abdicated and passed into religious retire- 
ment. And the 256 days during which he lived in 

^ For another literary instance, that of the kings of Allakappa and 
Vethadipa, see Buddhaghosha in the place mentioned by me in this 
Journal, 1906. 899, note 2. So also Bhaddiya, a king of the Sakyas in 
the time of Buddha, renounced the world : Vinayapitaka, Chullavagga, 
7. 1. 3, 4. From Jain literature we may note the statements about 
Samjaya and various other rulers : SBE, 43. 83-7. The literary instances 
are, no doubt, in many cases imaginative : but they help to prove the 
prevalence of the custom. 

^ See my table in this Journal, 1909. 27. 

® See this Journal, 1908. 483, 497. 
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retirement carry us well on to after the end of the 
year 256. The agreement in the figures is no accidental 
coincidence. It is one the possibility of which was fore- 
seen from not long before the time when it might 
happen, but which could onlj'^ occur in a certain happy 
contingency. And we can well realize the eagerness 
and anxiet}’ with which the ev'ent was awaited as the 
days passed, the time for it drew nigh, and the prospect 
of its happening increased. The address was delivered 
by the royal recluse to members of the Order gathered 
round him in quiet on the 256th night of his withdrawal 
from the M^orld, because, by living through that night, he 
was completing in his retirement one day for each 
complete year that had elapsed since the death of the 
founder of the faith the permanence of which he sought 
to ensure. 

In short, so far from the position being that the number 
256 does not contain even the indication of a date, it 
expressly dates the record in a most interesting and 
ingenious manner. My point still stands : practically, 
thouo-h not in actual words, the record is dated 256 years 
after the death of Buddha. And my case, stated on 
pp. 1302-3 above, is made good. 

J. F. Fleet. 


A Third Note on the Kupnath Edict 

The Journal Asiatique for May-June, 1910, contains 
an article by Dr. Thomas, on the date portion of the 
Rupnath and cognate edicts of Asoka (pp. 507—22), which 
solves in a very ingenious and convincing manner the 
much-debated question of the enigmatical number “ 256 ”. 
None of the scholars who hitherto dealt with this problem 
had recognized, as Dr. Thomas has done now, that the 
key is supplied by the Sahasram text. In the expression 
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duve saparhnalatisata used there, he has detected the 
word Idti = Sanskrit rdtri, ‘ a night He has thus 
established the point that the Ktipnath and similar edicts 
are dated ,?56 niglds — or, which comes practically to the 
same thing, 256 days — after an event in Asoka’s own 
career. 

There are two minor points in which I am tempted to 
ditfer from Dr. Thomas. If the words vivum and viviithd 
at the end of the Rupnath and Sahasram texts, respectively, 
are taken as nominatives plural, the word ICdi would be 
redundant and tautological, and it seems preferable to 
explain them as ablatives singular, and to translate : 
“ after leaving home,” and “ after (the king) had left 
home”. Secondly, the verb jxd'a.mati and its derivatives 
cannot have in the Rupnath edict the sense of ‘ travelling’. 
This can be proved by reductio ad uhaiirdum ; for, in 
that case, line 2 f. would mean : “ Even a lowly person 
may attain heaven in travelling.” We must therefore 
follow Dr. Fleet (this Journal, 1909, p. 993), and consider 
pakamati as a synonym of the palakamati, ‘ to exert 
oneself, to be zealous’, which was used as its equivalent 
in the Sahasram text. 

There are a few details in the Rupnath text which 
deserve to be noted in passing. At the end of 1. 2 
Senart and Biihler have added the two syllables hi Im: 
I believe these are in reality meaningless scratches, beyond 
the proper area of the inscription. Dr. Fleet (loc. cit., 
p. 1001 f.) justly cautions editors of inscriptions against 
making unnecessary corrections. Still, instead of admitting 
the occurrence of a very unusual verbal derivative, I would 
rather correct Idhhdpetavaya (1. 5) into lekhdpetaviye, 
which is required by the context, and assume that the 
horizontal line of let is misplaced, and that the i of vi is 
omitted. The Rupnath text certainly exhibits two other 
mistakes of the first kind, viz. pdkd for hakaiii, 1. 1, and 
drodheve for drddhe\ta*~\ve, 1. 3, and three of the second. 
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viz., vayajana for viyarajana, 1. 5, and liadha for liidha 
and vadhisata for vadhwti, 1. 4. Similarly, in.stead of 
vivdsetavdya, as Dr. Fleet's tramscript i-eads (p. 1014), 
the engraver probably wanted to write virdsetaviye ; 
compare pi (1. 3) and the first sihl (1. 5), which look 
exactly like pd and respectively. 

I subjoin a revi.sed translation of the Rupnath text, with 
the hope that no serious modifications of it may be found 
necessary in the future. 


Translation 

Devanarhpiya speaks thus — 

“ Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since I am a disciple (srdvaka) : ^ but I was not 
very zealous [the Mysore texts add for one year]. But 
a year and somewhat more (has passed) since I have 
joined the Order {Samjha) and have been very zealous. 
Those [the Mysore texts insert men] who at that time 
were (considered by me) the true gods of Jambudvipa,^ are 
now considered false (by me). For this is the fruit of 
zeal. And this is not to be reached by (persons of) high 
rank [the other texts add alone]. Even a lowly person 
may attain even the great heaven if he is zealous. And 
for the following object (this) addre.ss (srdvana) is com- 
posed, (viz.) that both the lowly and the exalted shall be 
zealous. And let even (my) neighbours * know (it). Why 
this same zeal ? In order that (this address) shall be 


^ Instead of sa[i'n[]i[e] the other texts have updsalce, ‘a lay-worshipper’. 

^ See my Second Note, above, p. 145 f. 

^ Viz. , as shown by M. Senart, the “ terrestrial gods ” (hhudeva) or 
Brahmanas. 

■* According to the thirteenth rock-edict these neighbours (antd) would 
be the Seleucidan king of Syria and other Greek kings in the west, 
and the Chodas and Pandyas in the south. In connexion with this 
I may note that the word Tarhbapaihnl in the second and thirteenth rock- 
edicts seems to refer to the river Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly District, 
and not to Ceylon : compare Mr. V. A. Smith, ZDMG., vol. 63, p. 211. 
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of long dm-ation. For this matter^ will grow and grow, 
and will grow considerably ; it will grow to at least one 
and a half. And tlris matter is to be caused to be 
engraved" on rocks. It is to be caused to be engraved 
on stone pillars (wherever) there is a stone pillar, else- 
where and here. And with this document (?) " (you) have 
to go abroad ^ everywhere, as far as your district 
(extends).” 

(This) address was composed by (the king) away from 
home, 256 [f/(e Sahusrum text inserts nights]® after 
leaving home. 

E. Hultzsch. 


Vaslska, the Kusaxa 

An inscription recently discovered at Isapur opposite 
Mathura has established a new fact in the Scythian period 
of Indian history. It proves that Kaniska, the great 
ruler of the Kusana house, was not immediately succeeded 
by Huviska, but that between these two kings there 
reigned a sovereign of the name of Vasiska. 

The discovery of this important inscription is due to 
Pandit Kadha Krishna of 31athura, who in the course 
of the last three years has done so much to enrich the 
local museum to which he is attached in an honorary 
capacity. The place Isapur, where the new record has 
come to light, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Jamna opposite the Visrant Ghat of Mathura City. 
It was named after ilirza Isa Tarkhan, Governor of 
Mathura in the beginning of Shah-Jahan’s reign. The 

^ i.e. the subject-matter or contents of Asoka’s address. 

" Read perhaps lekhdpe(a[i'e*] withBiihler, Inrl. Ant., vol. 22, p. 305. 

■' For vyanjana see Dr. Thomas, Itvl. Ant., vol. 37 (1908), p. 22. 

■* Dr. Vogel (Ep. Ind., vol. 8, p. 171) has shown that rirdseti has the 
meaning of the simple verb, while the causative is vivdsCipeti. 

® On the (redundant) word aata see Dr. Thomas, loc. cit. , p. 521. 
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alternative appellation of Hans Ganj, by which the village 
is usually indicated, is of still more modern origin, for, 
according to Mr. Growse, it received this name from 
Hansiya, a Rani of Suraj Mall of Bharatpur : the latter 
died at Delhi in 1746. “The village,” Mr. Growse says, 
“ is now that most melancholy of all spectacles, a modern 
ruin ; though it comprises some spacious walled gardens 
crowded with magnificent trees.” The same author notes 
in tins locality a higli mound of artificial formation 
known as the Duvasa Tila, with some modern buildings 
on its summit, enclosed within a bastioned wall, part of 
which has been restored. “ A small nude statue of 
a female figure was found here, and there are also the 
remains of a hauli constructed of large blocks of red 
sandstone fitted together without cement and therefore 
probably of early date.” ^ 

The inscription is cut on a pillar, apparently of red 
sandstone, which, according to the record, has served 
the purpose of a siicrificial post (Skt. yilpa). Pandit 
Radha Krishna informs me that it measures 19' 7" in 
height, 1' 2' in widtli, and 1' in tliickness. The lower 
portion is square in section up to a height of 8' 7", where 
the inscription is found, whilst the upper part is octagonal. 
It is decorated with what appears to be a festoon. The 
pillar is slightly broken at lx)th ends, but is for the 
rest well preserved. » 

The latter is also the case with the inscription, which 
consists of seven lines of writing. At the ends of these 
lines a few letters are damaged or lost, apparently not 
more than one in each case. Otherwise its preservation 
leaves little to be desired. The akmra.s measure from 
f to inch. Apart from its historical importance noted 
above, the epigraph is interesting in that it is Brahmanical 
and composed in Sanskrit. 

1 F. S. Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir, 3rd ed., Allahabad, 1883, 
pp. 6, 121, 175, 307. 
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Transcript ' 

1 Siddharii || Maharajasya r[a*]jatirajasya deva[pu-] 

2 trasya Shixher = Y vasiskasya rajya-saiiivatsare [ea-] 

3 turviiiise XX IV gr[i]sina-iiiase caturtthe lY diva[se] 

4 tririise XXX asyaiii purvvayarii Eudiila-puttrena 

Drona- 

5 lena brahmanena Bliaradvaja-sagottrena ma-^ 

6 na(?)cchandogena istva sattrena dvadasar[a]ttrena 

7 yupah pratisthapitah Priyantam:agnaya[h II] 

Translation 

Success ! In the I’eigu of the King, the King of kings. 
His Majesty, Shahi Yixsiska, in the twenty-foui’th (24th) 
year, in the fourth (4tli) mouth of summer, on the 
thirtieth (30th) day, — on this date Dronala, the son of 
Rudrila, a Brahman belonging to the ijotra of Bliaradvaja 
and a . . . . chanter of holy hymns, wliile performing 
a sacrifice in a [solemn] session of twelve days (lit. nights), 
has set up this sacrificial post. May the [three] fires he 
propitious.” 

It will be seen that the date of the inscription, expressed 
both in words and figures, is the year 24. The latest 
known record dated in the reign of Kaniska is found 
on the .sculptured slab in the British Museum edited by 
Professor Liiders:® it bears the year 10. I am aware 
that the Manikyala inscription of the year 18 contains 
the name of Kaniska, but if we adopt the latest reading 
of this difficult document by Professor Lliders,^ it would 
not bear out that it belongs to the reign of that king. 

^ The transcript is mainly the work of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, 
Assistant Superintendent Arehseological Survey. 

- Possibly an aksara is lost after nut. 

^ Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 240. In this inscription we find a similar 
closing formula as in the present. Cf. also the Chargaon Naga 
inscription of the year 40 in the reign of Huviska, noticed Proyrtss 
Report Supt. Arckieol. Survey, Xorthern Circle, 1907-8, p. 38. 

^ .IRAS, 1909, p. 645 ff. 
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The earliest certain record of Huviska is inscribed on 
a Buddhist image from the Chaubara Mound near Mathura, 
now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, and is dated in 
the year 33. 

We are now in a position to .say with certainty that 
in the year 24 there reigned a king of the name of 
Yasiska, whose authority was acknowledged at Matliura 
and perhaps at Safichi also. For I feel inclined to read 
the name Yasiska also in the Safichi inscription edited 
by Btililer, and to adopt Dr. Fleet’s first reading of its 
date as the year 28.' If these readings are correct, we 
.should be justified in restoring the name Yasiska also in 
the fragmentary Mathura in.scription from the Jamalpur 
(or Jail) Mound, now in the Mathura Museum, dated 
in the year 28, in which only the last two syllables 
of the king’s name (in the genitive case) have been 
preserved as ^kasya. On the fragment the lower portion 
of the preceding akmra is still extant, and led Professor 
Liiders to restore the word as Hxnikafiya. But in the 
published facsimile it can be seen that the preserved 
portion of the aksara in question may quite well have 
belonged to an s, so that we are allowed to restoi’e the 
word as Vdsiskasya. 

The two doubtful in.scriptions of the year 29 I must 
leave out of discussion. Likewise I do not attempt to 
explain the difficulty offered by the Kharosthi inscription 
from Ara, which is dated in the year 41 and in the reign 
of one Kaniska, the son of Yasispa.^ We may confidently 
hope that further epigraphical discoveries at Mathura will 
enable us to settle other problems connected with the dark 
period of Indian history — that of the Kusana kings. 

J. Ph. Yogel. 

^ Ep. hid., vol. ii, p. .SeQ, plate; and JRAS, 1905, p. 357 f. 

- Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 58 f., plate i. 
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Remarks ox Dk. Vogel’s Note 

The detail now established is not exactly a “ new fact 
I pointed out in this Journal, 1903. 325 ff., that between 
Kanishka and Huvishka there wan a king-, unrecoonized 
up to that time, whose name was Vasashka, Vasishka, or 
Vaseshka.^ But I could not actually prove the point : 
because (1) in the Sanchi inscription, which gives a date 
for him in the year 28, the first numerical s3’mbol is not 
verj^ clear in the published lithograph, and no ink- 
impression or estampage M’as available for giving a better 
reproduction ; and (2) in the Mathura inscription from the 
Jamalpur or Jail Mound, which gives a second date in 
the same year, the es.sential part of the king’s name is 
illegible, except that, if anything in the waj- of a ‘ straight- 
edge ’ is laid so as to cover the upper part of the record 
down to almost the lower line of writing, the lower part 
of an s is distinctly recognizable before the shkasya. To 
Pandit Radha Krishna is due the credit of furnishing the 
desiderated proof by discovering this new inscription, 
— unmistakably a record of the Kanishka series,- — which 
gives the king’s name as Vasishka, with a date for him in 
the year 24 (b.c. 34-33),* which is happily stated in words 
as well as in numerical symbols. 

A remark may be made about the manner in which the 
3-ear is stated. According to literal translation the record 
saj-s “ in the twenty-fourth, 20 (and) 4, 3-ear-of-reign of 
Vasishka This, however, does not mean that Vasishka 
had been reigning for 24 years : it means “ in the reign 
of Vasishka, and in the 3-ear 24 of the era (which was 
used) ”. Compare, for instance, in another inscription at 


^ There was a doubt regarding the vowel of the second syllable. 

- In addition to Dr. Vogel’s remarks, I have before me an ink- 
impression of the record, which he kindly sent, made J think) by Pandit 
Radha Krishna. 

“ With the Karttikadi e.vpired year, the details, falling in the hot 
season, place the record in B.c. 33. 
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Mathura : ^ — Huvishkasya rajya-sarii - 50 ; “ in the year- 
of -reign 50 of Huvishka”. Compare, still more pointedly, 
in the inscription at Bilsad : ® — Kumaraguptasy = abhi- 
varddhamana-vijaya-rajj'a-sariivatsare shan-navate ; “in 
the 96th augmenting- victory-and-reign-year of Kumara- 
gupta This somewhat slack method of stating dates was 
quite habitual. I have given a comment on it in my Oupta 
Inscriptions, p, 38, note 5, and have there observed that 
the text might always be set right if we should alter 
° raj ya-smhvat sure into °rdjye saihvatsare. The phrase 
may have had its origin in an erroneous but easily 
intelligible substitution of rdjyct for rdjye : or it may be 
due to a thoughtless carrying on of the expression rdjya- 
sariivatsare used, properly enough, in the case of that 
king whose regnal years were the opening years of any 
particular era ; e.g., in another Mathura inscription : * — 
Kanishkasya rajya-saihvatsare navame. 

A particularly interesting feature in this inscription is 
that its language is entirely Sanskrit, instead of being the 
mixed dialect which is so familiar to us from the other 
records of the Kushan kings, and that it gives the earliest 
known instance of an epigraphic recoi’d written wholly in 
Sanskrit. The reason is found in the point that the record 
is Brahmanical, not Buddhist or Jain. 

In his allusions to the Manikiala and Ara inscriptions. 
Dr. Vogel seems to foreshadow some observations that 
I shall make when I am able to finish a long-contemplated 
note on the relative order of Kanishka and the Kadphises 
kings. 


' Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Ep. Ind., vol. 10, appendix. 
No. 51. 

^ For rctjya-sarfi, = rajya-mnivatsare. I follow Professor Liiders in 
reading sarii, on the assumption that he has an impression or estampage 
which shows it : but the published lithograph gives sa ; and an omission 
of the amtsvdra would be quite natural. 

® Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 43, line 6. 

^ Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 22. 
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It was decided, by a constant opponent of my results, 
that there could not be a king Yasishka (unless he should 
be placed after Huvishka and be identified with Yasudeva), 
because “ it is inconceivable either that he should not have 
struck coins, or that coins struck by him should not have 
been found and recognized.” That decision is disposed of 
by this newly-discovered inscription. For the rest, it may 
be the case that, for some reason not yet apparent, 
Yasishka did not issue any coins. But we may at least 
consider now, in earnest, whether his coins cannot be 
traced. As I have said on a previous occasion, I suspect 
that some of them may be found in coins, at present 
attributed to Huvishka, showing more or less illeg-ible or 
imperfect legends in which a cursive lunar aiijinu, standing 
next before the eta, has been misread as omih'on. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Peculiarities ix the Use of Iti 
The discussion of iti as possibly having the sense 
“ et cetera ” must be considered as having been finally 
decided against Buhler ^ by the investigations of Knauer - 
and Bohtlingk.^ There remains, however, a point which 
seems to be hardly satisfactorily dealt with by Bbhtlingk. 

In his note in the Berichte der idiil.-hist. Classe der 
Konigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft d^r Wissenschaften^ on the 
use of the particle in the Dharmasutras, Bohtliiigk lays 
down that in Baudhdyuna, ii, 10, 17, 37, there must be 
read kamandaluh in place of the accusative in the 
sentence: yastayah sikyain jalapavitram kamandalum 
2 Mtrain ity etat samdddya. He notes that Govindasvamin, 
the commentator, takes the word yastayah as accusative 
(dvitlyarthe prathamd), but this fact he attributes to his 

1 VOJ., i, 16. 

” Festgruss an Otto i-on BohtUngk, pp. 62-7. 

^ ZDMG., xxxix, 484 ; xl, 145 ; xli, 516 seq. 

■* 1892, pp. 195-8. 
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ignorance of the rule that, where the pronoun is used, 
the words specified by the iti always stand in the 
nominative, despite the case of the pronoun. 

Xow the correction is an ea.sy one, and one does not 
care to lay much stress on the change of an Anusvara to 
Visarga. Yet it is just a little remarkable that the 
text should have kept hu'iimndalum when ya-duyah so 
strongly points to a nominative, and I do not think that 
Govindasvamin’s view that the words are all accusativ’e is 
unnatural. Parallels to ya»tayah are of course scattered 
throughout the literature from the Rgveda^ down to the 
Epic," and it is quite impo.ssible to deny that ya-dayah 
may be an accusative. 

Most of the passages available no doubt show the 
nominative, obviously always possible, or are ambiguous, 
like Gautama, ix, 44, or Aitareya Aranyalca, v, 1, 3: 
sthune rajjn vivadha ity etat prakmlya, where, however, 
the accusati\'e would seem more natural. But pretty closely 
to the point is ibid., iii, 2, 1 : tasyaitasya trayasydsthndm 
majyddm yartanam iti, which is repeated in iii, 2, 2. 
Again, in the parallel pas.sage, Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka, 
viii, 2, the MSS. read only; tasyaitasydsthndm majjntim 
parvandm iti, which gives a still closer parallel, if we do not 
insert, as I suggested in my version,® the missing trayasya. 

In view of this parallel and of the rule that iti can 
sum up other cases than the nominative * (a new and good 
example is Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka, ii, 1 ; prajayaiva tat 
pasubhih prei^yair annddyenety dtmdnam upasrjate), it 
seems to me pedantic to insist on the correction kamandaluh 
in Baudhdyana, l.c. I think the idea is merely due to 
the imperfect recognition extended by the lexicons and 
grammars to the use of iti as enumerating, when it quite 

* Lanman, Nmin Inflection in the Veda, pp. 385, 394, 410. 

2 Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 264, note ; Michelson, JAOS. , xxv, 105. 

® Safikhayana Aranyalca, p. 51, n. 6. 

See e.g. Bbhtlingk, XacAs. Ber., 1892, p. 196 ; Ohrestomathie-, p. 356 ; 
Delbriick, Synt. Forsch., v, 533. 
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naturally has the case of the sentence and not the 
nominative, though the use of iti in quotation helped the 
nominative to predominate. The addition of the pronoun 
can hardly he deemed a substantial ground for further 
distinction. 

In this connexion I may imitate Bdhtlingk by discussing 
the use of yathci and iti in such cases as Maitrdyani Sam- 
hitd, ii, 2, 7 ; sa rtdm ahravid ydthd sdrvdsv evd samavud 
vdsaniti. Bdhtlingk holds that in such cases the yatkd is 
adverbial, and he therefore insists on omitting the accent 
on vdsdni. In the parallel pa.s.sage, Taittiriya Samhitd, 
ii, 3, 5, 1, so' ’hravid rtdm amisva ydthd samdvaccha 
upaisytimy dtha te punar ddsydmtti, he explains the 
accent as due to the fact that upaisydmi in eftect stands 
to ddsyami as protasis to apodosis.’ This may be correct, 
but surely it is simpler in the first case to think that we 
have, as Delbruck- thought, a mixture of two constructions, 
the one dependent with yathd, the other with iti. Later, 
of course, such a use is clearly a mixture (e.g. Rdmdyanci, 
ii, 59, 3 : dsayd yadi mam Edmah pxmah sabdapayed 
iti), and there is the natural objection that we would 
expect tathd, not the relative.^ There is also the analogy 
of the Greek usage, e.g. Xenophon, Anabasis, v, 4, 10 : 
elirov oTi iKavo'i ecrfier, which gives a precise parallel for the 
Taittiriya passage, and relieves us from the difficulties felt 
by Bdhtlingk as to the omission of iti after upaisydmi. 
His suggestion is that it was felt awkward to insert 
another iti before the end of the speech attributed to 
Prajapati, but this explanation is not very cogent. 

Moreover, in other cases the explanation of yathd as 
adverbial is still more unnatural. For example, in 
Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 3, 2, a passage of no great 

^ Delbriick (op. cit., v, 213, note) is uneasy as to this passage, and 
hints at emendation. In the Kdthaka Samhitd, xi, 3, there is no yathd. 

- Ibid., p. 533. 

® Of. a similar argument in Monro, Homeric Grammar-, p. 239. 
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antiquity, occurring in a quasi-sutra passage, there is : 
athaitam preiikha/ni jmitijanmrn avubadhnanti yatha 
sanisitdram hhakmyis^yantaiiinopahani^yasiti. One feels 
here that nojjuhanl^yati^ was natural, but it has been 
conv^erted into the direct form. The only alternative is 
to assume that the actual words of the address to the 
swing are repeated, but there is no trace of the words 
as a Mantra in the Sdnkhdyana texts; the form (na 
with future) would be strange, and in Bloomfield’s 
Vedic Concordance no note is taken of such a Mantra. 
But there is, if possible, a more convincing case in 
the Maitrdycml Samhitdi, iv, 1, 9: te vdi clevtts idm 
ndvindan ydsmin yajnd^^ya krdrdm mdrkxydmuha iti, 
where no effort of imagination can transfer ydsmin into 
a demonstrative, and where the accentuation again shows 
the dependence of the verb. Such cases with relatives 
and real dependent clauses are not rare, cf. e.g. Aitareya, 
Aranyaka, ii, 4, 2, dyatanam nah prajdnihi yasmin 
pratisthitd annam addmeti^ and the use of a particle 
rather than a pronominal form makes no difference in 
principle. 

At the same time it seems worth notino- that there 
are traces of the development with iti into a dependent 
clause proper. There are only traces, for this construction 
was unluckily not destined to develop. These are Maitrd- 
yanl Samhitd, ii, 1, 11 : dyneydm astdkapalam nirvaped 
yo rd-^tre spdrdheta yd vd Icdmayetannaddh sydd iti, where 
von Schroeder suggests sydm iti, and Sdnkhdyaim 
Aranyaka, viii, 11 : yo tra vicikitset sanakdram era 
hriiydd rte nakdrani iti, where the parallel passage, 
Aitareya Aranyaka, iii, 2, 6, has hravdni. In the latter 
case I doubt if we can fairly alter the text. The former 
passage seems to have escaped Delbriick’s notice ; possibly 


1 Cf. Delbriick, op. cit., p. 596, for fut. with yatha. 
Here the iti is that following the whole sentence. 
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he regarded the correction as certain, and the lack of 
accent may possibly be considered to favour this view. 
On the other hand there are quasi-parallels in the use of 
the conditional as a past form of the future in oratio 
obliqua. We may compare also such a passage as Brhadci- 
ranyaha Ujxinimd, i, 4, 8 : sa yo ’nyam dtmanah priyam 
hrvjvdnam hruydt priyam rotsyatltisvaro ha tathaiva 
sydt, which Hopkins ^ renders, probably correctly, as “ he 
may be sure of it who says ‘ he will lose what is dear ’ 
to one who declares another than the self (to be) dear ”, 
for in such cases the second person is overwhelmingly 
more common; see e.g. Aitareya Aranyaka, hi, 1, 3 ; 4; 
Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka, vii, 8-10. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Archaisms in the Ramayana 

In his interesting and valuable paper on Linguistic 
Archaisms of the Ramayana ^ Dr. Michelson disputes 
the view of Bdlitlingk and Jacobi, wliich has won general 
acceptance, that the Ramayana, like the Mahdbhdrata, 
contains no genuine archaisms.® The subject is of 
importance, and worth a little consideration of the evidence 
in favour of his view adduced by Dr. Michelson. 

The following, in his opinion, are true Yedic archaisms 
found in both Epics; (1) double Sandhi, very frequent in 
the Kashmere recension of the Athai'vaveda and in the 
Kausika Sfitra ; (2) nom. pi. neut. of the a declension 


^ JAOS., xxviii, 404. If the sense is “says of one ”, the construction 
is regular, but the probabilities are strongly in favour of Hopkins’ version. 
In some cases, however, “say of” is certain, e.g. Hatapatha Brdhmana, 
xii, 4, 3, 8. Cf. also my Sanhhdyana Aranyaka, p. xv. 

^ JAOS., XXV, 89 seq. 

® See e.g. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., i, p. xliii, n. 2; Macdonell, 
Sanskrit Literature,, p. 310. 

JRAS. 1910. 


85 
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in d which is found a few times in Mbh. and once or 
possibly twice in R. ; (3) imperative in tat, found once 
each in Mbh. and R. ; (4) md with augmented tenses ; 

(5) sporadic absence of reduplication in the perfect ; 

(6) perfect middle participle found once in R. and in 
Mbh. To these he adds a number of verbal forms found 
in Vedic but not in clas.sieal Sanskrit. 

In discussing this list there is a certain difficulty in 
undei'standing precisely what Dr. Michelson means by 
a true Vedic archaism, but presumably by that phrase 
it is intended to denote that the use in question is an 
inheritance from the Vedic period, and stands in contrast 
with the normal usage of the Epic as old and obsolescent. 
This description — and the phrase has on any other theory 
of its significance very little, if any, meaning — will hardly 
suit, we think, any of the classes of facts to which it is 
applied by Dr. Michelson. (1) Double Sandhi is by no 
means merely Vedic. It grows in importance in the Vedic 
period, and is parallel with the increasing tendency in that 
period to avoid hiatus, and its frequent occurrence in all 
classes of literature save the strictly classical shows that 
it was (as might be expected) a popular — not an archaic — 
feature.^ It is significant that it is especially frequent with 
iti following, which reminds us of Pali, and condemns the 
commentator’s view of iJidralapa as arm. Similarly, in 
antardadhe ’tmdnam, R., vi, 73, 26, the simple explanation 
is not a reference to the Vedic tman,- but a reference to 
the Pali shortening of vowels before a double consonant, 
a tendency the effect of which may be illustrated from the 
Kathdsaritsdgara, in which, as Speijer ^ has recently 
shown, Somadeva regularly omits the augment in verbs 
beginning with a and two consonants. Again, in saraslva, 
R., vi, 97, 1, the commentator is not, I think, right in 

' Cf. Wackernagel, op. cit., pp. 315 seq. 

“ JAOS., XXV, 100. 

^ Studies about the Kathdsaritsagara^ p. 90 . 
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remarking that the Sandhi is Vedic, when we remember 
the Pali va.^ 

(2) L/The acc. pi. neut. in d would be an archaism of 
a pronounced type, but it is excessively improbable that 
the only case alleged by Dr. Michelson is a genuine 
instance. It occurs in R., vi, 79, 26, Icrtapratikrtdn- 
yonyam, and while the metre shows it is sound, for 
the obvious variant Icrtapmkrtdny anyonyam is an 
improbable line, yet it is quite unnecessary either to 
a.ssume it as an archaism or as an attempt at the 
avoidance of an unusual repetition of similar syllables, 
as in iradhyai, RV., i, 134, 2. It is simply a piece of 
grammatical absurdity for the sake of metre : the writer 
had to get in anyonyam (cf. Pada one of the verse, 
viddham anyonyagdtrepi), and his regard for form was 
no greater than that of the writer of iii, 47, 11, who 
has varmni ganyate for metrical effect, or the creator of 
the future imperatives like gamipjadhvam or indicatives 
like raki^ye or future desideratives like didhak»ydmi, 
which I agree with Dr. Michelson in considering not at 
all impossible in the Rdnidyanor These are popular, 
not archaic, forms, and it is very significant that the use 
of the pi. neut. in d in the Mbh. is confined to the phrase 
bhuvandni visvd found in the curious hymn to the 
Asvins (i, 3, 57) and also in the pseudo-Epic,® not an 
archaism in the true sense, but a mere appropriation of 
a phrase from the sacred writings.* 

(3) The imperative in tat is no evidence either way. 

* Cf. Wackernagel, p. 317. It is quite probable that in the Rgveda 
such cases are real contractions (Oldenberg, ZDMG., Ixi, 830 seq.), but 
that does not affect the cause of their use in the Epic. 

- JAOS., xx\', 142. On the other hand, a and sy are constantly 
interchanged in MSS. ; cf. my. Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 245, 246 ; JAOS., 
xxvii, 430. 

^ xiii, 102, 55, and vii, 201, 77, cited in JAOS., xxv, 104, and see 
Hopkins, JAOS., xvii, 25, note. 

* A similar “archaism” is the Mbh. Indnli'isnu, a mere repeated 
phrase. 
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It occurs only once in either Epic, in the K. its use is 
only in a variant half-line, and in both cases it may be 
a precursor of the frequent use of tat in later books. 
In both cases its use is optative, not imperative.^ 

(4) The use of ma with augmented tenses is not early 
Vedic, the oveiuvhelming use being with unaugmented 
tenses, but it is a sign of the confusion of augmented and 
unaugmented tenses which grew throughout the language, 

I and which shows itself in the frequent use of augmented 
tenses with 'ina in Pali, to which Dr. Michelson himself 
refers.^ This ease therefore tells directly against the 
theory. 

(5) Sporadic absence of reduplication in the perfect 
is no true archaism ; it is merely the Epic carelessness of 
diction, all the more natural in that the most common 
perfect vid had no reduplication. 

(6) The solitary samparijmpluvanam of R., vi, 73, 3, 
with the possible didvi%ma of the Mbh., is too isolated to 
help any conclusion. Probably it is an incorrect reading. 

As regards the verb lists, nothing need be said. Classical 
Sanskrit probably contains in its less explored works 
many, if not all, those cited as specially Epic, but even 
if not, there is nothing to mark the form cited as archaic. 
If dmh is a common classical verb, can it seriously be 
argued that the occurrence of the aorist adruham in the 
Epic is archaic ? Or that sphotati is archaic ? 

Other “ archaisms ” are referred to by Dr. Michelson as 
peculiar to one or other of the Epics, but they are still less 
important. The acc. pi. vrstyas is merely a transfer to the 
i declension with the common irregular accusative, which' 
is not by any means archaic ; jayydt is a monstrosity found 

1 For a possible meaning of the grammarian’s rule as to the use of 
°tat, which is questioned by Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 214, see 
my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 275. 

JAOS. , XXV, 125. I am (juite at a loss to understand, lio'w this of 
all usages is treated as an archaism. It is a neoterism of the most 
pronounced description. 
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only in the late and badly preserved Jaiminlya Upanisad 
Brdhmana in Yedic times unless, indeed, we are to find it 
in SdiikJiCiyana Aranyaka, xii, 11 ; the nom. pi. fem. of 
derivative i stems in ds is merelj^ the careless mixing of 
accusati\ e and nominative which is characteristic of all save 
rigid classical Sanskrit, and is popular. Other instances 
are merely bad readings like prahhavlmvo in E., vii, 5, 14/ 
or ahahltramat in R., i, 43, 9 (Bombay ed.). The latter 
absurdity is removed by the ahihlnximut of Peterson’s ed. 
i, 44, 12, and no sane criticism can cling to ahahhramat 
in the face of this fact. But even if we do cling to it, 
the explanation is not a unique pluperfect, but a piece of 
bad Sanskrit, and the Sanskrit of the Rdmdyana is, 
unhappily, at times pretty bad (e.g. kurmi, bibhyase, 
allanat, dadmi, etc.). 

Another archaism - is the use of the “ improper sub- 
junctive ” in i, 9, 6, tasyaivam vartamunasya kdlah 
samabhivartata, where the commentator blandly says 
bhavipjati lail adabharas cdrmh. The comparison with 
the RY., i, 32, 1, vocam, is quite impossible. Either 
the use is a mere sign that the tenses Avere losing all 
definite sen^ (just as the moods® were being confused), or 
it is a false reading, and the texts of Schlegel, Gorresio, 
and Peterson have in point of fact at i, 8, 10, samabhi- 
vartsycdi, which points to samuhhivartatc, a prophetic^ 
present, Avhich is, I think, almost certainly the correct 
reading.® 

' Read with Bohtlingk. 

- JAOS., xxv’, 'l23, 124. 

® e.g. optatiA'e for indicative, and vice rer6a. Cf. Hojrkins, Great Epic 
of India, p. 264. 

■“ For this use of the present cf. Goodwin. Greelc Hoods and Tenses, 
p. 11 ; Whitne 3 -, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 278 ; Spev’er, Vedische und 
Sanskrit Syntax, p. 51. There are manj- instructive variants in parallel 
passages in Vedic texts, cf. e.g. Atharrareda, viii, 21, with Sdnkhayana 
Aranyaka, xii, 12, and see Bloomfield, JAOS., xxix, 294, 295. 

° The ordinarj’ unaugmented tenses used in a past sense are not 
specially Vedic. Thej- occur throughout ail but veiy correct Sanskrit, 
and are found in Pali and Prakrit (Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, p. 360). 
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The commentator again finds a Vedic usage in v, 67, 13, 
where we have 

sa tvam pradiptam ciks^epa darbham tarn vayasam prati \ 
Professor Hopkins^ suggests here a Pali parallel in habhuve, 
papace = bahhuvas and respectively. This is 

possible, but more probable perhaps is that for once sa 
exercises its 3rd person effect and takes a 3rd person, just 
as inversely bkavant now and then has a 2nd person. In 
any case, as Dr. Michelson recognizes, the use is in no 
sense Vedic. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


A Note on Narayana-Parivrat 

1. A work known as the Tirumudi-adaivu or 
Hierarchic Pedigree of the ^rl-Vctisnavas, South India, 
makes mention of a 6riman Narayana-Jiyar. Leaving out 
the honorific ^rlman, and translating Jlyar by the word 
parivrat, we get Narayana-Parivrat. 

2. From the same work a table may be constructed 
thus : — 

(1) Nalur Accan PiJJai 

I 

I T I 

(2) Tirunarayana-purattu Ayi | | 

I' (6) Kesavacarya (7) Garudacarya 

(3) Manavaja-ma-muni - (1370 a.c.) ! 

(4) Ramanuja- Ayyan (8) Srinivasacarya (9) Adi-van Sathagopa Svamin 

I I 

(5) Jiyar-Nayanar (10) Narayana-Parivrat alias 

Sriman Narayana-Jiyar. 


Narayana-Parivrat may thus be assigned to the fifteenth 
century or thereabouts. 

> JAOS. , XXV-, 123. Cf. also bhaveh cited in Great Epic of India, p. 473. 

2 See No. 39 in the Hierarchic Table in our Lives of Azhvdrs or the 
Drdvida Saints, and No. 20 in the Succession List in our Life of 
Sdmdnuja. Our thanks are due to our confrere M. T. Narasiihhacarya 
for helping us in constructing this tree. 
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3. The same work (named above) gives the following 
particulars about him : — 

(1) The Acarya of Narayana-Jiyar is (Adi-)van Satha- 
gopa-Jiyar. 

(2) His house- worship deity wasAzhasingar ( = Xrsimha). 

(3) The works composed by him are Ndrdyana-caritu, 
Puru.^drtha-sudhanidhi, Sasti - prabandha, Raliasya- 
jivdtu, Sanskrit Tattva-traya, Sanskrit Mahasya-traya, 
Commentary to Yamunacarya’s (=Alavandar) Stotra- 
ratna, Smrti-ratndkara, and {Nityci or) Tiruvdradhana- 
krama (or Mode of Worship). 

4. In a commentary on Sandhyd and on Gdyatri (the 
Prayers of the Hindus, morn, noon, and eve), by a Narayana, 
the invocatory verse runs thus : — 

Sayi-prahandha-niTvaSita, SathagOpa-muuisituh I 
DasO Narayana-munih nitya-mantnai iidancayat|| 

from which it is clear that the Narayana of the commentary 
on the Sandhyd is the same as the author of the works 
enumerated in par. 3 (3), as two of these works, viz. 
Sasti-prabandlui and Nitya, are mentioned in the verse, 
and he is said therein also to be the disciple of Sathagopa- 
muni, i.e. (Adi-van) Sathagopa Svamin, No. 9 of Table, 
par. 2 {supra). 

5. The enumeration, therefore, in par. 3 (3) is incomplete, 
because it omits the Sandhyd commentary ; and inasmuch 
as Narayana is the author of the Sanskrit versions of 
Lokacarya’s two works, Tattva-traya and Rahasya-traya, 
mentioned in the enumeration, and inasmuch as the list 
of Tirumudi-adaivu does not profess to be exhaustive, 
the authorship of the Sanskrit of Artha-pancaha may be 
fairly assigned to this Narayana. This position, however, 
is tentative till fresh light may come and displace it. 

6. The said work gives the invocation for this sage as — 

Sathagopa-munmdra-’nghri- saranam karun^layam | 
Srlman-Ndrdi/ana-Muniiii srimantam saranam bhaje || 

A. Govindacaeya Svamin. 
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Suggestions regarding Rig- Veda, X, 102 

This hymn is a very difficult one, and has been dis- 
cussed by not a few Vedic scholars, and in particular 
by Professor Bloomfield in the ZDMG., vol. xlviii, p. 541.’ 
It is not my intention to venture on any criticism of 
what those scholars have written, but, as Professor 
Bloomfield has remarked (loc. cit., p. 563) — “ We may 
safely assert that this hymn will figure in the final 
irre.solvable remnant of the Veda, unless a new accession 
of materials should enrich our present apparatus for its 
reconstruction,” I venture to bring forward certain new 
information which is contained in the Puranas, which 
certainly appears to throw fresh light on the hymn and 
which may therefore be of some service to Vedic scholars. 
I shall confine myself to setting out the new matter and 
ofiering some remarks and suggestions based on it. 

The hymn is attributed to Mudgala Bharmya^va, that 
is, Bhrmyasva’s son.^ Bhrinyasva and Mudgala were two 
kings of the North Pancala dynasty according to the 
genealogy of that dynasty, and the genealogy contains 
particulars which supply points of connexion with the 
hymn. Mudgala is mentioned in the hymn (vv. 5 and 9), 
but not his patronymic ; that is supplied only by the 
commentators.® In it is also mentioned Mudr/alani 
(vv. 2 and 6), and two words occur in it which receiv^e 
elucidation from the genealogy, namely, Indvasena (v. 2) 
and vadhri (v. 12). 

In order to show what new light the genealogy throws 
on these words, it will be convenient to set out that part 
of it which deals with persons of these names, as stated 

^ Previous discussions are cited there. I have to thank Professor 
Macdonell for the references. Mr. Keith notices them in JRAS., 1909, 
p. 207. 

® Ninilcta, ix, 3, 2-3 ; Sarranuhramani • Sayana gives Bharmyasva. 
See p. 28 ante. 

® See note 2 above. 
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by the Puranas which giv'e itP These authorities are 
not equally full, yet it is quite easy to combine them, 
and the correct genealogy stands thus — 

Bhrmyaiva - 


Aludgala^ Srfljaya^ Vrhadisu Yavinara'’ Kampil3Ta^ 
1 or Brhadisu * 

Brahmistha =f= Indrasena ® 

Vadhrj’asva =f= Menaka ** 

Divodasa 

Mudgala and his four brothers were called the Pahcalas, 
which name originated in consequence of their father’s 
jocular boast as mentioned briefly in p. 48 ante. The 
name adhered to them, and was continued to their 

' Aijni, 277, 19-22 ; Bhayamta, ix, 21, 31-1, and 22, 3 ; Brahma, 13, 
93-7 ; Oarwla, i, I 4 O, 17-20: Mat^ya, 50, 1-7 ; Vay}i (Calc. ed.). ii, 37, 
189-96 ; (Anandusr. ed.), 09, 196-200 ; Vhnu, iv, 19, 15-16 ; and 
Harivajluia, 32, 1777-84. 

^ All confuse this name. The Bhdyar. reads Bharnn-asva and shortly 
Bharmj’a ; Matsya, Bhadrasva ; Brahma, B5hya.4va ; Ayni and Hariv., 
Vahj-asva ; and Garwja and rif»K, Harj’asva. The Vdyu omits. The 
correct form is certainlj’ Bhrmyasva. 

^ So all, except the Ayni and Gariifja, which read ilukula. 

So all, except that the Bhdyav. reads Sanjaya and Matsya Jaj'a. 

^ So all, except the Garuda, which reads Vrhadbhanu. 

® So all, except that the Matsya reads Javinara ; Vdyii, Yavlyat ; and 
I'i’sH!;, Pravlra. 

~ So the Bhdyav., Vdyu (Anand. ed.), and Visnu ; but the Vdyu (Calc, 
ed.) reads Kampiljm; Garmla, Kampilla; Matsya, Kapila ; Ayni, Krmila ; 
and Brahma and Hariv., Krmilasva. 

* So the Matsya and Vdyu. The Brahma and Hariv. read the patro- 
nj’mic Maudgaha, and the latter gives to Maudgalj’a a son Brahmarsi 
who married Indrasena. The Ayni, Bhdyav., and Garmla omit. 

® So the Brahma, Vdyu, and Hariv. The Matsya gives to Brahmi.stha 
a son named Indrasena instead, who was father of Vadhrj'a.sva. The 
others omit. 

All confuse this name. The Hariv. reads Vadhrasva ; Brahma, 
Yadhrj^a ; Vdyu, Badhr-asva ; Vismi, Vrddhasva ; Matsya, Vindhyasva ; 
and Ayni, Cancasva. The others omit. The correct form is clearty 
Yadhrjasva. 

So the Matsya, Vdyu, and Hariv. The others omit. 

So all, except the Brahma, which omits. 
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descendants. Mudgala’s sons and descendants were the 
Maudgalyas, and were or became brahmans, as stated 
expressly in the Agni, Bhdgavata, Matsya, Vdyu, and 
Vianu Puranas and in the Harivarhsa} 

It is clear from a comparison of these passages that the 
Vdyu has the right reading, except that KantJta should 
be Kanva. Its first three lines are corroborated by the 
Matsya, and receive support from the Agni, BJidgavata, 
and Visnu. The Brahma omits the first two of these lines 
about the Maudgalyas and confines itself to the last two 
lines of the passages, reading, how^ever, Maudgalya instead 
of Brahmistha. The Hurivamki begins the passage like 
the Brahma in the first line, and then diverges to complete 
its account by following the version which the Vdyio and 
Matsya give, but in doing so has blundered. This is 

' Agni, 277, 21— 

Mukulasya tu Maukulyah ksetropeta dvijatayah, 
where read Mudgala-r/a, MauclgalyCih, and ksatropttd. 

Bhdgav., ix, 21, 33 — 

Mudgalad brahma-nirvrttam gotram Maudgalya-sanjnitam. 

Matsya, 50, 5-6 — 

Madgalasy5pi Maudgalyah ksatropeta dvijatayah 
Ete hy Ahgirasah paksam sariisritah Kanva-AIudgalah 
Mudgalasya suto jajne Brahmi.sthah su-maha-yaiiah 
Indrasenah sutas tasya Vindhj'asvas tasya catmajah. 

Yayu (Caic. ed.), ii, 37, 193-5 ; (Anandasr. ed.), 99, 198-200— 
Mudgalasyapi Maudgalyah ksa(a)tropeta-dvijatayah 
Ete hy Aiigirasah pakse sariisritah Kanth{i’)a-Mudgalah 
Mudgalasya suto jyestho Brahmisthah su-maha-yasah 
Indrasena yato garbham Badhyasvam pratyapadyata. 

Vifnu, iv, 19, 16, in prose — 

Mudgalac ca Maudgalyah ksatropeta dvijatayo babhuvuh. 

Hariv., 32, 1781-3— 

Mudgalasya tu dayado Maudgalyah su-maha-yasah 
Sarva ete mahatmanah ksatropeta dvijatayah 
Ete hy Angirasah paksarii sariisritah Kanva-Mudgalah 
Maudgalyasya suto jyestho Brahmarsih su-maha-yasah 
Indrasena yato garbhaih Vadhrasvam pratyapadyata. 

To which may be added here the Brahma, 13, 97 — 

Mudgalasya tu dayado ilaudgalyah su-maha-yasah 
Indrasena yato garbhaih Vadhryarii ca pratyapadyata. 

For VaAhryarfi ca one MS. reads Vadhrasram. 
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proved by the words sarva ete maliatmanali, which plainly 
suppose that the word Maudgalydh should occur in the 
first line instead of Maxidgalyali. In its following lines 
it has evidently become confused about Maudgalya and 
Brahmistha, and solves the difficulty by treating these two 
names as distinct instead of identical, so that it makes 
Maudgalya father of Brahmarsi (that is, Brahmistha). 
The errors of the Harivaniki thei’efore support the version 
of the Vciyib and Matsya. With regard to the last line, 
the Vdyii, Brahma, and Harivarhm agree, and their 
reading is right for two reasons — (1) their testimony 
preponderates, and (2) queens are seldom mentioned by 
name in the genealogies, so that the tendency, if a text 
becomes modified, would be to change a woman’s name 
into a man’s name. Indrasena therefore was Brahmistha’s 
wife, and Indrasena is probably a corruption. 

Mudgala was a raja of the North Pancala dynasty, and 
yet might also be regarded as a rishi (which is what the 
Nirukta and Sayana style him), because he was the 
reputed author of this hymn, and because he was the father 
of a family of brahmans. The Maudgalyas, in fact, com- 
bined the positions of both ksatriyas and bi-ahmans, for 
they bore arms and were military brahmans, as stated 
expressly in the passages cited. 

Miidgalani is not mentioned in the genealogy, but was 
obviously Mudgala’s wife, as is generally agreed. 

As regards Indrasena, which Sayana does not treat as 
a proper name, the genealogy states that Mudgala’s 
daughter-in-law was Indrasena. There is no good reason 
to doubt its genuineness. It was an ordinary feminine 
name. If Sayana had taken it so, one might suspect that 
it had been inserted in the genealogy to accord with the 
traditional interpretation of the hymn, but the hymn and 
the genealogy had become so absolutely sundered that 
(1) only one Purana, the Bhdgavata, has preserved Bhrm- 
yasva’s name with any approach to accuracy ; (2) the 
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interpreters of the hymn had no idea that Mudgala was 
a raja, the NiruJda and Sayana styling him a rishi ; 

(3) the genealogy makes no mention of Mudgalani ; and 

(4) the interpreters knew nothing of Indrasena, who was 
herself a rajni. The genealogy and the interpreters have 
nothing therefore in common except the name Mudgala, 
and that was an ordinary name,^ which suggested no 
relation between them. As far as I know, the hymn and 
the genealogy have not been connected before. Indrasena, 
moreover, is not the only queen mentioned in the genealogy; 
it also gives the name of her son Yadhryasva’s wife 
Menaka. He and his son Divodasa are mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda, but not this queen Menaka. Her name 
therefore was not inserted to serve any ulterior purpose. 

The word vadhrina in v. 12 seems significant when it 
is noted that Indrasena’s son was named Vadhryasva. 
Sayana does not take the words vadhrina yuja as 
agreeing with each other, but may they not be so taken ? 
If so, they would form a play on the name Vadhryasva, 
and such plays are common in the hymns. 

Some remarks may be offered about the word Kesl 
(v. 6) in the light of the foregoing suggestions. Sayana 
explains it as an epithet. Mudgalani Avas a rajfii, and it 
is not probable she Avould have driven the chariot (or cart, 
as Sayana explains).- The raja Mudgala would naturally 
have had a chariot and a charioteer, and the charioteer 
would naturally have driven the chariot. Surely he was 
Kesin ? Kesin was the sdrathi. Mudgalani is called the 

^ There -was another Mudgala, a son (or descendant) of Visvamitra, 
MBh., xiii, 4, 250 ; Brahma, 10, 59 ; Harir., ,17, 1462 (Maudgalya in 32, 
1769) ; unless his name is an echo of the confusion which derived the 
Kanyakubja dynasty from Ajamidha ; see p. 22 ante. 

It does not necessarily follow that the vehicle was a cart because 
a bull was yoked to it. Chariots were sometimes drawn by other 
animals, as was Ghatotkaca's chariot, which was drawn neither by horses 
nor by elephants, but by elephant-like beasts, probably huge buffaloes 
(MBh., vii, 156, 6785-7). If Mudgala’s horses had been carried off, he 
would naturally have yoked a powerful bull. 
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rathi (v. 2). Surely these two words need not necessarily 
mean the same thing here. May it not be that Kesin 
drove the chariot, and Mudgalani simply rode with 
Mudgala in it ? She was no longer a young woman, for 
she had a daughter-in-law and also (if the suggestion 
about the word vaclhrind be just) a grandson ; and as 
a middle-aged woman she would have had considerable 
freedom, and might naturally have taken an eager part 
in the occurrence, leaning well forward over the front of 
the chariot (see v. 6). Indfasena, on the other hand, as 
a young woman would have been less prominent, and 
may have viewed the scene from a distance (v. 2). 

If these suggestions may be accepted, an explanation 
may be offered of the woi’d jJdrivrJctd in v. 11, supposing 
this word to have a personal application. It is generally 
applied to Mudgalani ; but is there anything in the hymn 
(apart from this word) to suggest that Mudgala was 
estranged from Mudgalani ? May it not rather refer to 
Indrasena ? According to my suggestions Mudgala, 
Mudgalani, Indrasena, and Vadhryasva would be all 
mentioned or alluded to, and the only person in the 
family who is omitted is Indrasena’s husband. Mudgala’s 
sons were or became brahmans, and her husband’s name, 
Brahmistha (or Brahmarsi), suggests that he adopted 
brahmanhood. May he not have quitted her in order to 
follow out the observances of brahmanhood ? Do not the 
terms used apply to a young woman such as Indrasena, 
was, rather than to a middle-aged woman like Mudgalani ? 

If these suggestions are reasonable, the hymn and the 
genealogy fit each other, and that result would show that 
the commentators are right in ascribing the hymn to the 
Mudgala who was Bhrmyasva’s son. And further, on 
this conclusion, would not Mudgala’s bombast in this 
hymn be quite in keeping with his father’s braggadocio 
which has been mentioned above, and is it not easy to 
understand the preservation of the hymn ? Mudgala’s 
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descendants, the Maudgalyas, would, as a warlike family, 
have been proud of it, since it describes a successful 
contest, and their influence as brahmans would have 
secured its admission into the Rig-Veda. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


Abhinava-gupta in Modern Kashmir 

Dr. Barnett’s article on the Paramarthasdra of Abhinava- 
gupta {ante, pp.^707 ff.) reminds me that the old Saiva 
teacher, although belonging to the eleventh century, is 
still a name to conjure with in Kashmir. In order to 
show this, I here give an exti’act from the Siva-parinaya 
of Krsna Razdan, who is still alive. It is interesting as 
containing a legend about Abhinava-gupta, and also as an 
example of Kashmiri poetry, written in the kd,vya style 
by a Hindu of the present day. 

Soriy heth nim sarva-wopakbri 
Abinawaguptatebri zan II 1 II 
Bab sheth bata beth sub bala-brabmabbri 
Sbriy betb gauv sbiwa-ltikas I 
Yiti dib betb gauv kus dibadbn 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 2 II 
Bakt^ cybn^ kati mabakalan mbri 
Lagayo pbri Shiwa-rtipas I 
Palana karawani kala-sambbri 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 3 II 
Harmbkha drasti ase sarva-paph hbri 
Yan ay Nunaraki nbri-kin^ I 
Sendi-shrana Shiwa-dyana sbapb newbri 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 4 II 
Bamaradana kbat^ Barata<bala sbii 
Bala bey siity gay pbri-zan I 
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Barane-bala mufearith prayema-barane tori 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 5 II 
Nadabenda-hamsanada chukb bowapbri 
Nbdifeakra-stity gaye brahmazan I 
Brabmasara sara gokh tar^ Hamsa-dwbri 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 6 II 
Sokha-mokha prayemuk’^ osh’^ gauv jybri 
Netbanani sani-wbgani wani tati akb I 
Sbiwa-lola Kolasara sarva-papb bbri 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 7 II 
Kopbura-ranga cbukb fe^b Gangadbri 
Ase-petb Ganga-jata jbri trav I 
Bakt* nana ada bana sarvadikbri 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 8 II 
Bairawanatha pata pata Ibr'-lbriy 
Biru-peth nim Lbriy-kin' I 
Gbpbi-manz amreth dim dbri-dbriy 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 9 II 
Guj^ me durgath fetij* me khbri 
Luj" me wath ThajVbri-kin^ I 
Gopbi-manz gaj^-gab karay jatadbri 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 10 II 
Jai jai chuy fee jai Shiwa omkbri 
Yita darsbun dita nita Krusbnas I 
Trawanbwitb sarva-sainkalpa-bbri 
Abinawaguptafebri zan II 11 II 

Translation. 

1. 0 6iva, who art kindly disposed to all, take me to 
Thyself with all (those who are mine), like Abhinava- 
gupta, the Acaiya. 

2. He was a Brahmacarin from his youth, and took 
with him twelve hundred disciples. He took all with him 
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to the Siva-loka.^ What living man has ever gone thither 
in this world’s body, like Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya I 
3. When were those devoted to Thee ever smitten by 
Yama ! I olfer myself as a sacrifice before (this) form of 
t Siva, the Protector, the Destroyer of Death, like Abhinava- 
gupta, the Acarya. 

\j4<. By the sight of (the mountain of) Haramukha” all our 
sins are taken away, directly we arrive at the stream of 
Nunar. By bathing in the River Sindhu and by medita- 
tion upon Siva, all curses are warded off, as in the case of 
Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

V 5. Near Ramaradan we all ascended the hill of Baruth. 
0 Kindly One, by Thee atone do we gain complete know- 
ledge. At Barafie-bal did we open the bolts of the door of 
Thy love, like Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya.® 

6. Thou art surrounded on all four sides by the mystic 
circle and the dot, and by the mystic hanisa-c&ll. By 

^ The legend runs that Abhinava-gupta took twelve hundred disciples 
into a cave, and ascended with them thence, in his own bodily form, to 
Siva-lska. The cave is still shown near Biru, the ancient Bahurupa, 
about 13 miles to the south-west of Srinagar. 

- Here, and in the following verses, there is an elaborate series of 
i double meanings. Harmdkh (Hararaukha) is a well-known mountain in 
■ Kashmir, sacred to Siva, and the goal of a famous pilgrimage. The word 
^ also means “the totality of all things”. Nunar is a village on the 
pilgrim route to Haramukha, and also means “the carotid artery” 
(susumna-nCull), through which the soul passes on its exit at the time of 
death. The Sindhu is a large river of Kashmir, which has to be crossed 
en route to Haramukha. Hence the alternative rendering is “ The sight 
of (Siva, who is) the totality of all things, takes away sin when a man is 
at the point of death, even while he is yet alive ; and meditation on Him, 
like bathing in the Sindhu, wards off the effects of every curse ”. 

At the village of Ramaradan (Ramaradhana) pilgrims commence the 
\ ascent of Haramukha, going over the spur of Baruth (Bharatagiri). See 
Stein, Edjataranginl, Trans, i, 114, and ii, 408. At Baruth the ascent 
first begins to be trying, and here pilgrims sometimes fall sick, owing 
to the rarified atmosphere or to exhaustion, see H. Knowles, Dictionary 
of Kashmiri Proverbs, 233. Barane-bal is the name of some bathing- 
place on the route, which I have not identified. The verse also means, 
“ Having worshipped Rama and Bharata, knowledge of whom is obtained 
through Thee, we opened the bolts, consisting of the manipiira (haraM-hal), 
or mystic circle round the navel, of the door of thy love. ” 
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practising the nadl-cahro- yoga exercise, we have attained 
to knowledge of Brahma. At Brahmasar Thou becaniest 
comprehended, and we descended by the Haihsadwar 
mountain, like Abhinava-gupta, the Acaiya,^ 

7. An involuntary tear of love pours (from our eyes). 

0 Thou Xaked One (Digambara), in (telling of) the hills 
and valleys, it is Thou who hast been described. In the 
Kolasar - lake of tfiva’s love are all our sins taken away, 
like Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

V 8. O Thou who bearest the Ganges on Thine head. Thy 
body is white (with ashes, as though) with camphor. 
Pour Thou forth the Ganges of Thy matted locks upon us. 

1 will proclaim nu'self as Thy devoted one, and then will 
I become possessed of all power, like Abhinava-gupta, the 
Acarya. 

9. 0 Bhairavanatha, lead Thou me, ever running after 
Thee, to Biru, at the entrance of Lar.® In the cave give 
Thou me the water of life in streams and streams, as Thou 
didst to Abhina\'a-gupta, the Acarya. 

10. My wretched plight is melted away, departed are 
my troubles. I have found the path of Thaj‘w6r“.^ 


^ The Kadaheiid {nada-hindii) is the mystic form of Siva indicated by 
the half-circle and dot of the sign ayiuiidsika, and represented by the 
anuswdra of the syllable Om. The hawsa-iuida, or soul-cry, is another name 
for the ajnpd, or voiceless, mantra. The nddi-cakra is one of the mystic 
yoga symbols. The curious in such matters will find full particulars 
regarding it on p. 28i?5 of the Vdca»pati/a. We should expect these 
words to signify also certain localities on the pilgrim route, but I have 
not succeeded in identifying them. Brahmasar is a lake and Haiiisadwar 
a spur passed on the same route. Brahmasar also means the brahma- 
randhra, or suture in the crown of the head, through which the soul 
escapes at death. With this interpretation hariisa'dwdr would mean the 
doorway of the soul. 

- Evidently the name of one of the many' sacred lakes passed on the 
pilgrim route. 

r The name of the pargana in which the Biru cave is situated. 

W 4 Thaj'wor'*, a site passed on the pilgrimage, is the ancient Thalyoraka 
(cf. Stein, op. cit., ii, 54, n., who doubtfully', and apparently incorrectly, 
identifies it with the modern Thyur). The word also means “ the 
highest place” [paramapada), i.e. Siva’s heaven. 

jK.ts. 1910. 


86 
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0 Thou with matted locks, I Aidll fan ^ Thee in the cave, 
like Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

11. Victory, victory, to Thee, O ISiva, incarnate as the 
syllable orh ' Come Thou, reveal Thyself, and take Thou 
Krsna (the author of the poem) to Thyself, when Thou 
hast released him from the burden of his volitions, like 
Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

G. A. Grierson. 

C.IJIEERLEY. 

July 20, 1910. 


Exegetic.\l Notes on the Paramarthasara 

Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar has kindly sent me some 
remarks on the edition and translation of the Para- 
mdrthasara published at p. 707 ff. above, from which 
I extract the following. 

“ V. 3. AdJidrakdrikdli : the book referred to is the 
Spanda-Kdrikdh, composed by Vasugupta, the founder of 
the Kashmir 6aiva school, or his immediate disciple, Bhatta 
Kallata. 

“ V. 10. Karana is not ‘ organism ’, but kriyd-kikti, 
the power of action. 

“ V. 17. Anor antarangam means the essential nature 
of the aim. 

“ V. 19. This Sloka names the following tattvas : 
(1) the three Gunas, (2) Prakrti, (3) Buddhi, (4) Manas, 
(5) Ahamkara. I would translate it as follows : ‘ (The 
three Gums) consisting purely of pleasure, pain, and 
ignorance, and of certain knowledge, change of cognition, 
and egoism ; prakrti ; then the inner organ, in the order 
of htiddhi, manas, and ahamkrti’ Niscaya, etc., belong 
as much to the inner organ as to its parent, the traigunya. 

Gaj-gdh, in Hindi, is a tasselled string made up of the tail-hairs of 
the Bos grunniem, and suspended from an elephant’s neck. Here yaj‘gdh 
is used for the cdmara, or fly-whisk, made of the same materials, the 
employment of which indicates worship. 
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“ V. 32. The introduction to the Siva-suf7xi-bhd.^ya 
refers to the Carvakas, Yaidikas, Yogacaras, and Madhya- 
mikas as teaching the identity of the dtmd with deJia, 
•prana, buddhi, and sCaiya respectively. 

“v. 44. SaJditrisrda : I think this means the ‘trident’ 
of Icclia, Jnana, and Kriya Saktis, described in the previous 
verse. 

“ V. 73, second half. I think this consists of two 
■sentences ; ‘ will he rejoice in praise and the like ? hence 
he is said to be called,’ etc. 

“ V. 78. The kitndalinl is of the shape of a serpent, 
extending from the kanda to below the pudendum, 
i.e. the perineum. The kanda is like a tuber behind the 
navel. Snsnmnd is a tube through which the prana 
circulates. The hrahnui-randhra is at the top of the 
head, where the anterior fontanelle is in the child ; through 
thil the soul enters. What is between the brows is the 
djfid-cakra, which is the sixth of the stations of the 
awakened kundulini. The brahma- randhra is the seventh. 

“ vv. 79-80. The khatvdnya is a tiny drum. 6iva 
stands in the ‘ graveyard ’ with this in one hand and 
a skullful of liquor in the other. To the Yogi the universe 
is the graveyard, his body is the drum, the skull is finite 
cognition, and the essence of the universe, i.e. the light of 
Para Sakti, is the liquor.” 

L. D. Barnett. 


'The Cilician Citie.s of Anchiale and Illubri 

In the newly discovered account of Sennacherib’s 
campaigns, published by Mr. L. W^. King, about which 
Dr. Pinches has contributed an interesting article to the 
Journal of this Society (April, 1910), the Assyi-ian king 
states that Kirua, the governor of Illubri, had raised 
a revolt against his authority in Cilicia and induced “ the 
inhabitants of the cities of Ingira and Tarzi ” to join him. 
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They seized the militaiy road which ran along the coast 
through the land of Que and so “ blocked ” the way to 
the Assyrians. Sennacherib thereupon sent an army 
acfainst the rebels, who were soon overthrown. Inyira 
and Tarzi were captui'ed, and Illubri, which is called 
“ the city of Khilakki ” or Cilicia, was taken by storm. 
Kirua and hi.s followers were carried to Nineveh, where 
the leader of the rebellion Wiis flayed alive. Illubri was 
then rebuilt and colonized with captives from other lands, 
and the spear of Assur was set up in it, together with 
a slab of alabaster on which Sennacherib recorded his 
name and victories. 

Tarzi, first mentioned by Shalmaneser II on the Black 
Obelisk, is Tarsus. Now we learn from a fragment of 
Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb., Armen. Chr., xlii) that 
Sennacherib, on hearing that “ the Greeks had made 
a hostile descent upon Cilicia, marched against them ^nd 
fought with them a pitched battle, in which, though he 
himself suffered great loss, he defeated them, and erected 
on the spot a statue of him.self as a monument of his 
victory, and ordered his victory to be recorded upon it 
in the Chaldman characters, so that the memory of it 
might be handed down to posterity. He then rebuilt the 
city of Tarsus, after the likeness of Babylon 

Ingira, which is coupled with Tarzi by Sennacherib, 
must consequently be the Anchiale of the Greek writer. 
And, in fact, the two names are phonetically one and the 
same. The Greek I takes the place of the Cilician r, as 
in Olba for Urwa, which, as Sir W. M. Ramsay has shown, 
was the native name of the town that stood westward of 
Tarsus. Assimilation to d 7 yta\o 9 has effected the rest 
of the change from Ingila to Anchiale, where the Ionic 4 
represents, as usual, an earlier d. 

Stephanus of Byzantium {s.v.) represents Anchiale as 
on the sea-coast between Tarsus and Zephyrion, and states 
on the authority of Athenodorus that it was founded by 
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Anchiale, the daughter of the Cilician god lapetos, on the 
banks of the River Anchialeus. Anchiale, it was further 
alleged, was the mother of Kydnus, the ri\ er on which 
Tarsus stood, and the name of which, according to 
Solinus (xlix), signified “fair”. Kydnus, again, had a son 
Parthenius, from whom Tarsus derived its original name 
of Parthenia. The usual account, however, was that both 
Anchiale and Tarsus had been built by the Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus in a day, and that a statue of Sardanapalus 
stood at Anchiale representing the monarch snapping his 
fingers, while on the slab below him was the famous 
inscription in “Assyrian letters”: “Eat, drink, and be 
merry : all the rest is worth nothing.” At the beginning 
of the inscription Sardanapalus was said to have described 
himself as “ son of Anakyndaraxes ”, which is also given 
as Kyndaraxes and Anabaxares (Strabo, p. 072 : Athemeus, 
xii, p. 529). 

The attitude ascribed to the figure is clearly that of 
adoration, as represented on several Assyrian monuments 
as well as in the Cilician rock-sculptures at Ivriz.* Oppert 
conjectured that the name of the king's father was 
a corruption of the Assyrian anaku sar Assuri, “I am 
the king of Assyria ” ; but it would more probably be 
the beginning of an Ai-amaic text: ana {Tur)kundaixms 
Kdsi (“I am Tarkundaraus the Kasian ”), or something 
similar. The Greek settlers at Tarsus made Perseus the 
founder of that city, and saw in the Aleian plain the place 
where he fell to the earth from the back of Pegasus 
(II., vi, 200-2). Solinus, however, who tells us that 
Tarsus was “ the mother of cities ”, ascribes its foundation 
to Kilix, who sprang from the earth long before Zeus 
existed (De Mir. Muncli, xlix). 

The local legends recorded by the Cilician writer 
Athenodorus indicate that Tarsus was really a colony of 

* Arrian, hmrever, says that the hands were pressed together (Exped. 
Ahx., ii, 5, p. 91). 
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Anchiale ; hence, possibly, the reason why Sennacherib 
names the latter first. The position of “ city of Cilicia ”, 
assigned by Sennacherib to Illubri, is transferred by 
Solinus to Tarsus, probably because Tarsus had superseded 
Illubri in the Greek era. lapetos, the Biblical Japhet, 
was one of the seven Cilieian gods — Adanos, Ostasos, 
Andes (for Sandes), Kronos, Rhea (probably Rho), lapetos, 
and Olymbros — who were all children of the primeval 
Hittite deities, the Earth (Amma) and the Sky (Steph. 
Byz., s.v. ''A^ava). As the city — or rather the State — 
was deified amonof the Hittites, the earth whereon it stood 
being divine, the fact that Adanos (Adana), Ostasos, and 
Olymbros were gods is easily intelligible. 

Olymbros is evidently the Illubri of Sennacherib. As 
it is associated with lapetos, the father of Anchiale, it must 
have been near that city, while .since it comes last in the 
list which begins with Adanos we must conclude that it 
was situated to the west of that city. Here, then, between 
Adana on the east and Olymbros or Illubri on the west 
will have been the Khilakku of the Assyrians, the original 
land of Cilicia.^ Eastward of it was the Alasiya of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, the Elishah of Gen. x, 4. The 
name survived in the “ Aleian ” plain of the Greeks, since 
the Ionic 'AXrjia presupposes an original 'A\aai/ia. Here 
Bellerophon was thrown to the ground by the winged horse 


^ In the time of Shalmaneser II, however, Tarzi formed part of the 
domains of Kate, king of Que (Black Ohelink, 132-40). Kirrl, the 
brother of Kate, seems to have the same name as Kirua, king of Illubri. 
To the east of Tarzi, according to Shalmaneser, were the towns of 
Lamena or Lawena and Tanakun. The name of Tanakun i.s evidently 
connected with that of Thanake, the wife of Sandakos who came from 
Syria to Cilicia and there founded the city of Kelenderis (Apollod. iii, 
14, 3, 1). She was the mother of Kinyras and daughter of King 
Megessaros. Que is written Qaue b 3 ' Shalmaneser ; hence we maj^ 
connect the name with that of Ikonion which appears as Kaoario 
{i.e. Kau-van-ya) in a Phrygian inscription discovered by Sir W. M. 
Ramsaj^ in the Castle-mound at Konia. Professor W. Max Muller has 
pointed out that the name of the Que survived in that of the fortress 
Kyinda described by Strabo as being “ above Anchiale ”. 
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Pegasos. The winged horse is pictured on a Hittite seal 
(Messerschmidt, Corpus Inscript. Hettiticarum, ii, pi. xliii, 
8), and the story claims relationship to the Babylonian 
legends of Etana and Gilgamos, who were similarly thrown 
to the ground from the back of the eagle whereon they 
were endeavouring to mount to heaven. In the Assyrian 
period Alasiya was known as Que. 

As Tarsus was founded by the grandson, Kydnus, or 
the great-grandson, Parthenius, of lapetos, so, according 
to Gen. X, 4, Tarshish was the grandson of Japliet and 
the brother of Elishah, as well as of Kittim or Cyprus 
and Rodanim or Rhodes. His father Yavan, “ the Ionian,” 
bears an Asianic name with the distinctively Anatolian 
suffix van, and it is therefore interesting to learn that 
the city on whose site Antioch was built had been called 
lone, and that the name of Ionia had once been given to 
the Cilician coast.^ Ion, the Ionian Greek, moreover, was 
not the brother, but the nephew, of Dorus and .^olus. 
Like AchsBus, the Achaean, his father was Xuthus, the 
“ tawnj'’-skinned ” Syrian, who was thus distinguished 
from the Leuco-Syri or “ White-skinned Syrians ” of 
Cappadocia. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Aetstin of Bordeaux 

Having now completed a translation of Heinrich von 
Poser’s book, to which I originally called the attention 
of Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Foster {Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, January, 1910, p. 96, and this Journal for 1910, 
p. 494), I put on record here all that the traveller says 
about Austin of Bordeaux. Von Poser reached Agra from 
Labor on December 22, 1621. On the morning of the 
25th he received a visit from “ Mr. Augustinus Hiriart 
from Bordeaux in Gascony, engineer to the Great Mogul, 

' The Periplus Maritimus places Ionia at the mouth of the Pyramus. 
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and he offered me an opportunity of seeing the King 
[Jahangir]”. On the 28th Von Poser began his journey 
with Mr. Augustin, their first night’s halt being at 
Sikandrah. Having passed Sirhind, they turned off the 
road to Labor, and on January 13, 1622, joined the 
emperor’s army, putting up in the camp of Asaf Khan. 
On the loth Von Po-ser saw Jahangir at a small window, 
and on the 16th Augustin took him to visit Mir Miran 
(son of Mir Kkalilullah, Yazdi, and married to Asaf Khan’s 
daughter), and on the same day they visited Asaf Khan. 
On the 18th there was a march to Nurpur. 

In the evening of January 19 they went to Court on 
an elephant. Prince Shahryar spoke to them on the 
way. As soon as they sent in their names the doors 
were opened to them. “ At once there appeared a royal 
servant who conducted us to the king, whom we found 
at that moment in the barber’s hands. He inspected the 
throne, made of gold and about a foot high, constructed 
after Mr. Augustin’s designs; and through Issuph Chan 
[Asaf Khan] asked what countryman I was, and why 
I had come there, what I had learnt, and whether I had 
with me anything rare and special in the nature of 
firearms. The king gave us this interview in his inmost 
chamber, from which he could pass direct into the 
apartments of his wives. This fact I inferred from the 
women’s music, which I listened to with (^reat delio-ht. 
The king lay on a handsome bedstead made from mother- 
of-pearl.” Other details follow. Having decided to go 
on to Labor, Von Poser left the camp and reached that 
city on January 25, 1622, Augustin being apparently still 
in his company. Finally, our traveller writes : “ On the 
28th May [1622] I said goodbye to Labor and the quasi- 
patemal house of my Mr. Augustin, including therewith all 
my good friends. O Lord ! Give to my benefactor and 
his dearest ones a sign, that it may be well with them in 
this world and to all eternity.” Excepting a mention of 
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writing to him on June 3, 1622, this is all that Von Poser 
tells us of Augustin Hiriart of Bordeaux. 

I have tried without success to verify from Portuguese 
sources Tavernier’s .statement (Ball’s ed., i, 108) that 
Shahjahan sent Augustin to Goa as a negotiator, and that 
he was poisoned at Cochin by the Portuguese. 

William Irvixe. 


September 21, 1910. 
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Taxtrakhyayika. Die alteste Fassung des Pancatantra 
aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt mit Einleitung und 
Aiimerkungen, von Johaxxes Hertel. Erster Teil : 
Einleitung, pp. viii + [2], 159. Zweiter Teil : Uber- 
SETZUNG und Anmerkuxgen, pp. [ii], 159 + [1]. 
Leipzig und Berlin : Druck und Verlag von B. G. 
Teubnor, 1909. M. 12 (bound M. 16). 
Taxtrakhyayika. Die alteste Fassung des Pancatantra. 
Nach den Handschriften beider Rezensionen zum 
ersten Male hei’ausgegeben, von Johannes Hertel. 
Mit einer Tafel in Lichtdruck. pp. xxvii, 186. 
Berlin: Weidmannsclie Buchhandlung, 1910. M. 24. 

(Abhandlungen der koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse. Xeue Folge, Band XII, Nro. 2.) 

[Continued from p. 976.) 

To begin ah ovo, I must profess myself still unconvinced 
that the word tantra is in itself an equivalent of nlti 
{Hertel, introd. to trans., pp. 6-8 and reff.). I have 
previously pointed out (JRAS., 1907, xxxix, p. 732) that 
the word is applied to the authoritative book in any 
science, for example in logic. That in a suitable 
context tantra can be employed fter ellipsin in the 
sense of nJtisdstra, is therefore quite natural ;. and the 
title Tantrdhliydyika will accordingly have been rightly 
interpreted by Dr. Hertel as nltim-'itra-dkhydyikd. It 
seems also to have been clearly made out that tantra 
may have the somewhat different meaning of rdntracintd, 
i.e. the art or business of government, and that this 
meaning appears in the word tantraclhdra, “ chief 
minister” (introd. to trans., pp. 6-7 and reff). Perhaps 
both senses are to be found in Canakya’s Arthamstra. 
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For the last chapter of that treatise is devoted to 
a definition of a number of terms, such as adhikarana, 
padartha, atideki, upamdna, vdkyaJem, with examples 
taken from the treatise itself. Now the.se terms are given 
as names of the yiddis of the tuikasdstra, and the chapter 
itself is named Tantruyukti, which accordingly must mean 
“ definition of the literary expedients employed in [as 
distinguished from the .subject-matter of] the Sastra ”, 
these literary expedients being, in fact, common to all 
sastras. Here tantra cannot denote anything but the 
science itself in book foi’m. On the other hand, we have 
in the same chapter the following passage : — 

xnftrarnfr ^jw^rr 

“ Vydkhydna is exposition of superlativeness, as in viii, 3 
(p. 328, 11. 13-15), ‘ and especially in associations and royal 
families, which have the character of associations, division 
arises from gaming, and, as a result of that, destruction, 
and so encouragement of the bad, the most baneful of vices 
through the consequent weakness of administration.’ ” 

Here (and again in the same chapter viii, 3, p. 327,1. 19) the 
word certainly seems to mean “administration”, rd,stracintd. 
Accordingly we may understand tantra to denote either 
the science or the art of government ; and, when we fin d 
the chapters in the Tantrdkhydyika called tantras, we 
may interpret the word as denoting a branch either of the 
science or of the art. Dr. Hertel’s interpretation amounts 
to much the same, but the rendering “ Klugheitsfall ” gives 
to the word a turn which we do not find acceptable. 

Text. 

Page 3, line 10. ; similarly Buddhist sutras 

begin irt , and the Harsacarita With 

reference to the variant we may compare 

Milindapahha 
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p. 4, II. 11-12 (v. 4). 1^5^: misprint for 

^ 5^ I. 

p. 11, 1. 7 (v. 29). ^ ff THPri: the reading 

X;5?I«fT, “take pleasure in,” seems superior in authority 
and sense. 

p. 13, 1. 4 (v. 41). : the metre seems 

to demand 

p. 25, 1. 6. ■ "’liy liot retain the TIT 

of a/3? 

p. 49, 11. 12-13. HT ^ but 

gives a poor sense, if any, whereas 
“ let no one o^ye money,” agrees excellently Y'ith what 
follows. 

p. 59, 1. 13 (v. 172). read 

p. 61, 1. 14 (v. 177). error for WlfTTi:, as 

is read in this verse SubJiCintavali 3468 ? Or is 
a stronger equivalent ? 

p. 68, 1. 2. : against the proposal to read 

we may quote Harsacarita (Bombay, 1892), p. 153, 

1 . 1 , 

p. 69, 11. 21-2. We .seem to have the remains of a 
faulty doka — 

and possibly an Arya verse followed. 

p. 70, 11. 4-5 (v. 25). The verse u'ould give better- 
sense if it read — 

MT^fhsi II 

“ Even Y'ith an enemy he should ally himself, even 
in intimate alliance. Water, though heated, puts 
out tire.” 

The heated water is the angry person with whom the 
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agreement is made, extinguishing the flame of war. The 
long W in 'WtfH explains the reading students 

of Brahmi writing will recognize. As regards the senti- 
ment, we may compare Arthamstra, vii, 2 (p. 267, 11. 5-6), 

p. 71, 1. 22 (v. 36). I find it hard to doubt that the 
author wrote ^ II, as some MSS. of the 

Southern Pancatantra (ii, 26) read. 

p. 73, 11. 4 seq. (vv. 39-42). Here we have eight lines 
of the narrative in slolcas. This is a noticeable fact, 
suggesting that the whole (of this narrative) had a 
versified original. 

p. 84, 1. 9 (v. 74). /3 seems prefer- 
able, because (1) is a rather strained 

construction, and (2) a of a can scarcely be 
said to be A thing is when it is beyond 

its own control. 

p. 84, 1. 16 (v. 76). ®firf3TT: should this be ? 

Bhartrhari, iii, 22, and Sbhv. 3196 read 

p. 88, 1. 21 (v. 100). ^ : read with SP. ii, 62 ? 
p. 89, 1. 7 (v. 103). : what is the objection to 

oxmwr; a/3 = ? 

p. 98, 1. 14 (v. 143). ^ fWWrf% : in the Mahd- 

hharata, where the verse occurs (iii, 2815 = iii, 72. 8), the 
reading is 

p. 99, 1. 5 (v. 146). read 

p. 105 (v. 164). Why not keep the old readino- 
{Das Sudliche Pancatantra, ii, 81), which 
is so common a truism in Indian writing ? 
p. 107, margin. PS : read SP. 

p. 116, 11. 5-6. : does this form (for ®^) exist? 

p. 117, 1. 9. : the usual form is 

p. 123,1. 11 (v. 62). ®^WI;read ®^IT5r^: violating 
ahimsa s. 
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p. 129,1. 12. read 

p. 145, 1. 4 (v. 138). : read 

= “wrfM ? See apparatus criticus. 
p. 149, 1. 28 (v. 5). : read with 

SP. iv, 2 ? 

p. 150, 1. 4. ■• lead ? 

p. 150, 1. 20 (y. 10). ofT ; this Arya line is 

imperfect. Read with Shhv. 2893 ? 

p. 153, 11. 10-11. Read oWTTttHTSrsn® ? 
p. 157, 1. 10. : why not retain (causative) ? 

p. 161, 1. 14. : the imperative with the 

termination is very I’emarkable. Usually we find 

only the indicative (3rd pers. sing.). 

Translatiox. 

p, 23, 11. 7-8 (text, p. 23, 11. 13-14). Gerade daher, 
U'oher Gefalir droid : hut ^tft • • would 

more exactly mean “ whence danger is (proverbially) said 
to come ”. 

p. 23, 1. 26 (text, p. 24, 1. 7). Getotet hat dieser Boseivicht 
mit List diese Fische: read “through their 

want of sense ” ? See the following words. 

p. 31, 1. 23 (text, p. 23, 1. 10). Diese Worte: rather, “his 
words,” 

p. 42, 11. 13-14 (text, p. 46, 11. 2-3). Gelancjte {tvieder) 
in das Geivdsser: rather, “went to another pond,” '^•*1 

p. 67, V. 33 (text, p. 71). Durch Vereinigung gleicher 
Interessen [“ Interessengemeinscha ft ”] : but B. & R. trans- 
late by “je nach den Umstanden” (iftil'lff^ = 

“ in virtue of ”), and it might mean “ according to their 
powers or suitability ”. The phrase occurs in the 
Arthasdstra, i, 8, p. 20, 1. 15. 

p. 68, 11. -14-15 (text, p. 72, 11. 14-15). In einer 
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Liehe, ivie sie in der Welt [soiisf] nicht zu finden ist : 
but means merely “ miraculous ”, “ marvellous • 

p. 69, 1. 4 (text, p. 73, 1. 7). Die mit ihr, ihrer 
grossten Feindin. Freundschaft geschlossen hutte : does 
not *1^^ = “ Iniving the same enemies 

and friends as he ” ? 

p. 69, 1. 19 (text, p. 73, 1. 14). Geu-olmlicher Uhedegung 
folgend: perhaps means, rather, “through 

seeing only the genus (crow) and not making out the 
individual.” 

p. 76, V. 61 and ii. 5 (text, p. 81). In this interesting 
passage concerning the form of the letter h, we should 
note the play on the word , “ spirant.” The verse 

recurs with variants in Bhurtrliuri (supp. 5). 

p. 77, V. 66 (text, p. 82). Die Enifernung des 
Entsagung . . . die Wiederholung des Sterhens : rather, 

“ an acceptance of Renunciation (cf. 

... a paraphrase (tl^'ni) of dying.” 
p. 77, V. 67 (text, p. 82). Sinlct er von seinem Glanze 
[aus seiner gliinsenden Stellung] . . . so tvird er verachtet : 
but = “ spirit ”, “ fire ”, rather than “ brilliance ”, and 
is more than “contempt”, namely “ill-usage”, 
p. 78, V. 69 (text, p. 83). Von Hilfe enfbldsst : but 
= “ devoid of courte.sy ”, and it agrees 
syntactically -with See B. and R., s.vv. 

and WT -f ) also Ind. Spriiche -, 5950, eiyien groben 
Geizhals . . . angeht. 

p. 79, 11. 17-18 (text, p. 85, 1. 3). Ein Znfall fugte: 
qra'Jrffr rather = “ how I cannot tell ”, laying stress not so 
much on the accidental character, as on the difficulty, of 
the escape. 

p. 79, 1. 22 (text, p. 85, 1. 4). Selhst \eenn sie schlafen : 
even seen in a dream ”. 

p. 80, V. 86 (text, p. 86). Eine hervorragende Stellung ; 
but is the opposite of this. 
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p. 82, vv'. 100-1 (text, p. 88). With these two verses 
compare Harmcarita, vii, ad init. (Bombay, 1892, p. 226). 

p. 83, n. 4 (text, p. 89). These verses occur in the 
Mahdhhdruta as follows: 104 = Mhh. iii, 33. 29 ; 105 = 
Mhh. xii, 224. 7 ; 106 = xii, 181. 16, 322. 16 ; xiii, 7. 22. 

p. 84, V. Ill (text, p. 89). Dr. Hertel’s citation of Sic 
VOS non vohis is most apt. 

p. 87, n. 3. This argument would make the Harsa- 
carita also a Kashmirian production. The twilight is 
distinguished from nightfall even in Hindustan, 

pp. 88-9, V. 129 and n. 1 (text, p. 95). Gesellt sich als 
vierter nicht dev Triig : does not '■•ig'ipf mean 

“ there is no fourth kind of deception to compare with 
these three ” ? The is surely either = 
of ArthaSdstra, p. 12, 11. 1 and 3, i.e. the six faults, 
desire, etc. ; cf. B. and R., s.v. or, more probably, 

= the five senses + manas: see B. and R., loc. cit. 

I p. 89, V. 130 and n. 4 (text, p. 95). This verse is quoted 

(with variants and ^) from Mahahhdmta, 

V, 1014 ( = V, 33. 44). Compare also Buddhacarita, 
ii, V. 41 — 

trWTW 115 I 

jjTn 

^ II 

p. 90, V. 140 (text, p. 96). Einige freilich ziehen das 
i Almosen vor : or does mean “ only some 

(few) understand giving ” ? The meaning “ prefer ” seems 
not evidenced in connexion with vijnd. 

p. 92, 1. 5 (text, p. 98, 1. 5). Vom Schichsal zum TJnver- 
stand getriehen : = “ mishap being 

suggested by the occurrence (or by an omen)”. 

p. 92, 11. 37-8 (text, p. 99, 1. 1). Dein Auge ist die 
Weisheit: perhaps rather “you have the eye of Wisdom”, 
p. 93, V. 147 (text, p. 99). Gerdt auf abwege {Wdrtlich 


Tp. mm 
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ist krummgdngig'] : “ go bowed down,” like a fettered 
prisoner. 

p. 93, 1. 27 (text, p. 99, 11. 21-2). Die Atigen langsam 
offne : is, however, “ I close my eyes ” 

(resignedly, giving up such preferences). Cf. B. and R., 
S.V. and Harsacurita (Bombay, 1892), p. 286, 

11. 5-6, 

p. 96, V. 154 (text, p. 103). Kein besseres Samenkoi'n 
unci keinen besseren Diinger : but in connexion with 
*T*3Wr we must assign to and (^^TTW) 

their technical senses. 

p. 97, V. 156 (text, p. 104). Dem nicht: why not 
translate as an interrogative, being the 

predicate ? 

p. 98, V. 164 and n. 2 (text, p. 105). This verse is 
from the Makdbhdrata, xi, 2. 3; xii, 27. 31, 330. 20; 
xiv, 44. 19. 

p. 102, 11. 4 seq. (text, p. 109, 11. 2 seq.). These officials 
are named in the same order in the Arthamstra, i, 8 
(p. 20, 11. 12-14) : the functions of the “revenue- 

officer,” are described in ii, 23, pp. 57 seq., and those of the 
“officer of works,” in ii, 24, pp. 59 seq. The 
who was in charge of the guard of the royal 
apartments, is mentioned p. 41, 1. 7, and p. 252, 1. 7. 

p. 105, V. 13 and n. 1 (text, p. 111). Wer durch seine 
Siege vereinsamt ist ( = Wer Pyrrhussiege erfochten hat) : 
■?f Tt^BrfTfTT ’IWT = the victor in a contest which has 
been doubtful and might have inclined to either side 

p. 108, 11. 35-36 (text, p. 115, 1. 19). Besitzest geistliches 
und weltliches Wissen : or is = “ knowledge and 

science ” ? 

p. 109, 11. 21-2 (text, p. 116, 1. 9). Da sein Leben aus- 
ihm gezogen war : = “ straining his powers to 

the utmost ” ? 
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p. 109, 1. 28 (text, p. 116, 1. 13). Ganz deutlich merlcte: 

^rnilf^WT = “ clearh^ (or cleverly) inferred ” ? 
p. 110, V. 50 (text, p. 117). Durch den Vorivand des 
Kaninchens : rather, “des Mondes,” 

p. 115, 11 . 7 (text, p. 123). 11’ ■ir By’ahmanen : but ye 
yajdmahe (an oft-quoted phrase) means the yajamdna and 
his friends. 

p. 136, V. 134 (text, p. 144). Viele Erhehungen zunickte 
gemacht hat : in regard to the Pisdcl (properly = “ will 
o’ the wisp”, “ Irilieht ”), will mean 

“ taking various tall shapes ”. 

p. 137, V. 139 (text, p. 145). Verstellung und Wilrde 
trdgt : =“ depth ”, “concealment of thoughts”. 

The word refers very possibly to the jaws of death, 

often represented with open jaws and large teeth (like Kali). 

p. 140, 11. 7-8 (text, p. 148, 1. 4). Valivadanaica 
[“ Faltengesicht ”] : with this very apt name compare 
Juvenal, x, 193-5, riigas quales ... in vetula scalpit 
iam mater shnia hucca. 

p. 148, 1. 14 (text, p. 156, 1. 8). Hocherfreut : more 
exactly, “with great desire”; cf. text, 68, 1. 14, where 
Dr. Hertel translates, “ ersehne ich innigst [wortlich : “ mit 
vielen Wtinschen],” and 152, 1. 7. 

p. 149, 11. 4-5 (text, p. 157, 1. 4). War bei Tag[esanbruch] 
atis dem Schlafe ertvacht : but read = 

in one w'ord, “ awoke from a siesta ” (or “ nap ”). 

Glossary. 

(P- 109. 1- 13); cf- (text, p. 11, 1. 6, 

and Harsacarita, p. 152, 1. 4). 

(p. 150, 1. 11), “schadlich.” Rather, “useless,” 
“ purposeless ” (B. and R., “ sinnlos ”). So Harsacarita 
(Bombay, 1892), p. 268, 1. 1. 

(pp. 109, 11. 1 and 5, 110, 1. 4, 115, 1. 7), 
“ Gefahr fiir das Bestehen des Reiches,” and adj. It seems 
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unnecessary to lay stress upon the idea of danger ; the 
sense of “ urgent ” (B. and R. “ dringend ”) is sufficient. 
B. and R.’s “ wobei jyericuliim in mora est ” is explanation, 
and for pericidum we might substitute incommoduin. 
The word occurs in the Sohgaura Plate inscription 
(JRAS., 1907, pp. 509 sqq.) and in the ArthaJdstra, 
p. 29, 1. 12, a passage which the Tantriikhydyika (p. 109, 
11. 1 and 5-6) has in view. 

(p. 7, 1. 15), “.sich anschliessend, nachgehend.” 
So also B. and R., but I venture to suggest that the 
meaning intended is accidental concomitance or consecution, 
i.e. coincidence. Cf. Harmearita, p. 31, 1. 6, 

(p. 7, 1. 1) occurs several times in the Artha- 
sdstra as denoting a division of an army, e.g. pp. 277, 1. 14, 
283, 1. 11, 362, 1. 18, 368, 11. 11-12 (uwreiT), 404, 1. 1 
(filTWTT:: ^t). 405, 1. 2. 

(p. 109, 1. 16), “ plotzlich.” Read TJcPI^ ? 

WrTtj (p. 152, 1. 6), “ Unternehmen.” Or has the word 
here only the same sense as in , etc. ? 

(p. 109, 1. 3), “ Reichsbaumeister ” ? Cf. B. 
and R., s.v. , and Arthasdshxi, -ill , 

title of a chapter (i, 30). 

(hi, V. 7) occurs also in the Balaramdyana 
(see the smaller St. Petersburg lexicon) and the Har^a- 
carita, p. 208, 1. 4. 

(p. 162, 1. 5), “Fussboden.” But is not 
= “ at his feet ” ? 

(p. 7, 1. 1). For other instances see the 
Arthasastra, pp. 272, 1. 1, 299, title of c. 117 

(pp. 299-303) ; cf. p. 281, 1. 11. 

(P- 131, 1. 18), “ den frtlheren Zustand besitzend.” 
But the text is 

and (p. 1 23. 1. 2), “ eine Observanz.” But the 
corrupt passage contains, no doubt, the word 

which is known from other sources. 
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(p. 20, 1. 16), “den Augenschein liefernd.” 
But is not the word a Bahuvrihi ? 

(p. 109, 1. 2), “Anweiser.” The word occurs 
Arthasdstra, p. 20, 1. 12, in the same connexion. 

(ii, V. 125), “Herr Fiirst.” Is not the meaning 
merely “ great man ? 

(ii, V. 18), “ Befreiung von den Pflichten,” 
“ Unabhangigkeit.” But cf. (Harm- 

carita, p. 135, 11. 1 and 20), and B. and R., s.v. 

(ii, V. 129) = -^TlfiGr. Is it not rather = 
or ? Sec my note supra. 

(p. 109, 1. 2). See my note supra. 

(p. 6, 1. 13). In the Artliasdstru, p. 46, 1. 3, the 
neuter is explained as the head-quarters of a district 

of 800 villages. 

Add 6, 1. 16 occurs in ii, v. 124). 

Peatikas. 

I append a list of the verses which with the aid of 
Aufrecht’s indices I have traced in other works. A large 
proportion of them recur in the Mahdhhdrata, and these 
will have an interest for the history of that work, as well 
as for that of the Tantrdkhydyika. One verse seems to 
be found in the Rdmdyana. The remaining citations, 
from anthologies, etc., of later date than the Tantrakhyd- 
yika, may be helpful in connexion with textual questions. 

Among the abbreviations the following may need 
explanation : — 

Skm. = Sacluktikarndmrta (Aufrecht MS.) : 

Shhv. = Suhhdsiidvall ; 

&p. = Sariigadharapaddhati ; 

S.-Muktdv.^Suhhdsita-miiJddvali (Aufrecht MS.) ; 

S.-Samcaya = Subkd-sita-saaiicaya (Aufrecht MS.). 

I have marked with * works quoted from MSS., and 
with f the citations already supplied by Professor Franke 
and Professor Lanman (Hertel, trans., pp. 146-7). 
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arthena hi vihinasya, ii, 53 = Rdmay. vi, 83. 33. 
arthehhyo hi pravrcidhehhyas,Anh.i,57 = iJdiTidy.vi, 83.32. 
atyucchrite mantrini parthive, i, Qi = Muchuy^dkmm, 91. 
anagatavidhata ca, i, 128 = il/5/i. xii, 137. 1 and 20. 
apy unmattat pralapato, ii, l-i-i = Mbh. v, 34. 32. 
avyavasayinam alasam, ii, 97 =Shhv. 2848. 
ahitahitavicarastmyahuddhes, i, 12 = Sbhv. 3444. 
fatmanas capalo nasti, ii, 18 = Mbh. xii, 138. 149-50. 
aradhyamano bahubhih pra'’, i, 98 = Sbhv. 426, 3231. 
asam kalavatim kuryat, ii, 128 = Mbh. i, 140. 88, xii, 
140. 32. 

asannam eva nrpatir bha°, i, 18 = /S' 2 :». 1381, *S.-Muktdv. 
xxi, 14, Vetdlap. (Uhle), p. 132. 

isto va sukrtasatopalalito, ii, 27 =Sbhv. 437. 
uttistha ksanam ekam, ii, 60 = v, 236, Sbhv. 3195. 

utsaha.sampannam adirgha®, ii, 9Q = Sbhv. 315, *S.- 
Samcaya. xv, 1. 

udirito ’rthali pasunapi, i, 16 = 8^. 200, *S.-Muktdv. 
ix, 15, Vetdlap. (Uhle), p. 8, Sinihasanad. (Weber), p. 395. 
rnasesam agnisesam, iii, 114! = Mbh. xii, 140. 58. 
ekam banyan na va hanyad, iii, 123. Cf. Mbh. v, 33. 43. 
ekaya dve vinirjitya, ii, 180 = Mbh. v, 33. 44. 
ekasya duhkhasya na yavad, ii, 100 = MahCmataka, 
iv, 40 (210). 

ekakini vanavasiny, i, 4 = Sbhv. 594. 
kadarthitasyapi hi dhairyavrtter, i, Zl=Bhartr. ii, 75, 
Sbhv. 316. 528, % 227. 

kanakabhusanasamgrahanocito, i, 8Q = *Skm. iv, 76, 
Sbhv. 898. 

kalpayati yena vrttim, i, 24 = Sbhv. 2892. 
krtasatam asatsu nastam, iv, 17 = Sbhv. 340. 
ko ’rthan prapya na garvito, i, 90 = *Skm. v, 176, Sbhv. 
3470, 8p. 1534. 

ko ’ham kau desakalau, iii, 121 =Sp. 1404. 
guna gunajnesu gunibhavanti, i, 100 = Sbhv. 260, Sj). 
295, Ganar. 
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guror apy avaliptasya, i, 121 = Mhh. i, 140. 54, v, 178. 48, 
xii, 57. 7, 140. 48, RCundy. ii, 21. 13. 

jivitam ca sariram ca, ii, \0b — Mhh. xii, 224. 7, cf. xii, 
174. 22. 

tanindriyany avikalani, ii, 61 = Bhartr. Suppl. 5, 
Bhoja pra ban dh a . 

trnani nonmiilayati pra°, i, 52 = Sbhv. 261. 
tyajanti mitiani dhanair vihinam, ii, 54i = *S.-Muktdv. 
iv, 13. 

tyajed ekam kulasyiirthe, i, 118 = ii, 62. 11, v, 37. 17, 
128. 49. 

dattva yacanti purusa, ii, 91 iv, 20. 6. 

danad damo visisto vai, ii, liO^Mhh. xiii, 75. 15. 
danena tulyo vidhir, ii, l-il = *S.-2IuJddv. ix, 49. 
dina dinamukhair yadi, ii, ‘IQ = Bhartr. iii, 22, Sbhv. 3196. 
dtirad ucchritapanir ardra°,i,108 = *Skm.v, 177 , Sbhv. 34:2. 
desam balara kalam upayam, iii, 25 = Sbhv. 2913, 
*S.-2Iuktdv. iv, 1. 

dvipad anya.smad api, ii, 139 = Ratndvali, 7, quoted 
Dhvunydl, p. 114, Dasariipa. i, 24, iii, 3, Sp. 441, etc. 
fdharma eva hato hanti, iii, 60 = 2Ibh. iii, 313. 128. 
na gopradanam na mahipradanam, i, ll7 = Fetdiap. 
(Uhle), p. 51. 

na mantrabalaviryena, ii, 119 = il/Wi. xii, 226. 20. 
nastani apatre danam, i, 104 = /86/ii'. 341. 
fnasti jatya ripur nama, ii, 33 = 2Ibh. xii, 138. 139, 
140. 51. 

niinittam uddisya hi yah, i, 94 = Ghatakarpara Nitisdra, 
10, Sbhv. 230, Sp. 360. 

nirdravyo hriyam eti, ii, 67 = Alamkdratilaka, p. 25. 
nrpah kamasakto ganayati, i, 83 = Sp. 1390. 
naivakrtih phalati naiva, ii, 115 = Bhartr. ii, 94, Sbhv. 
3100, *S.-Mii,ktdv. viii, 24. 

prayeneha kulanvitam, i, 177 =Sbhv. 3468. 
phalany amrtakalpani, Anh. i\', 19 (only so far) = 
Rdmdy. iii, 73. 6 and 10. 
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priyam bruyad akrpanas, ii, 128 = Mbh. xii, 70, 4. 
balopapanno ’pi hi buddhi°, iii, 67 = Sbhv. 2924. 
bahavah panditali ksudras, i, IIQ = Mbh. xii, 111. 63. 
fbadhyante na by avdsvasta, ii, 3i = Mb]i. xii, 138. 197. 
mantramiilain hi vijayam, iii, 36 = Rdmdy. vi, 6. 5. 
mitram va bandhum va, iv, 10 = Sblii'. 2893. 
yaj jivyate ksanam api, i, 10 = Bp. 1481. 
yatnad api kali pasyec, i, 159 = Sbhv. 964, Bp. 873. 
yatha dhenusahasresu, ii, 100 = Mbh. xii, 151. 16, 322. 16, 
xiii, 7. 22. 

yathodayagirer dravyam, ii, 153 = Mbh. xii, 293. 4. 
yad akaryam akaryam eva, i, 180 = Bbhv. 2903. 
yayor eva samam vittam, iii, 87 = Mbh. i, 131. 10. 
yasmac ca yena ca yada ca, ii, 5 = *B.-MuJctdv. viii, 29. 
yasyarthas tasya mitrani, ii, 52 = Mbh. xii, 8. 19, Rdmdy. 
\d, 83. 35. 

fyadr^ais sannivasate, ii,151 = Mbh. v, 36. 13, xii, 299. 32. 
yo na dadati na bbuhkte, ii, 110 = )^^. 387. 
raja ghrni brahmanas, i, 183 = <S^. 1541. 
ramapravrajanam baler, iii, 130 = Bhqjapr. 23. 
rogi cirapravasi paranna°, ii, 72 = Bbhv. 3184, 4p. 404. 
labdhavyany eva labhate, ii, 120 = Mbh. xii, 226. 22. 
lavanajalanta nadyas, i, 109 = Bhartr. ii, 71. 
lahvulacalanam adhas, i, 8 = Bbhv. 641. 
varam yuktam maunam, ii, 70= Padyasamgraha, 10. 
varam ahimukhe krodhaviste, ii, 68 = Bbhv. 456, &p. 255. 
vinapy arthair prajnas, ii, 99 = Bbhv. 535. 
vimanana duscai-itanukirtanam, ii, 44 = )S6/ir. 2922. 
vyomaikantaracarino, ii, 9 = *Bhn. v. 356, *B.-Bamcaya, 
iv, 2, Vetdlap. (Uhle), p. 59, Astaratna, 2, etc. 

sasidivakarayor grahapidanam, ii, 8 = Bbhv. 3125, 
*B.-Ba'mcaya, ii, 5, Barasvatik. v, etc. 

sunyam aputrasya grham, ii, 59 = Mrcehakatikd, p. 2. 
srutena buddhir vyasanena, iii, 1‘10 = Kdvyaprakdsa ad 
vii, 9, *B.-Bamcaya, xv, 4. 

samgrame praharanasamkate, ii, 134 = (S6/i,ii. 3129. 
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sruyate hi kapotena, iii, *I% = Rdmdy. vi, 18. 24. 
satain matam atikramya, i, 73 = MblL. v, 124. 26. 
samtapo na khalu narena, ii, 131 =Sbhv. 3128. 
sarv’atha dharmamulo ’rtho, ii, 1041 = Sbhv. 2813. 
sarvas sarvam na janati, ii, 143 = il/Wi. iii, 72. 8. 
sarve ksayanta nicayali, ii, 165 = Mbh. xi, 2. 3, xii, 27. 31, 
330. 20, xiv, 44. 19, Rdmdy. ii, 105. 16, vii, 52. 11. 
sahayabandhana hy arthas, iii, 24 = Mbh. v, 37. 38. 
supuspitas syad aphalah, ii, 127 = Mbh. i, 140. 68, v, 34 24, 
xii, 140. 31. 

supura vai kunadika, i, 11 =Mbh. v, 133, 9. 
suhrd ayam iti durjane ’sti, ii, 26 = Sbhv. 3066. 
suhrdam upakarakaranad, i, 6 = Sbhv. 2898. 
suhrdi nirantaraeitte, ii, 15S = *S.-Miiktdv. ix, 13, 
Vetdlap. (Uhle), p. 20. 

svalpam snayuvasavasekamalinam, i, 7 = Bhartr. ii, 23. 
huta^aj valabhe sthitavati, i, 110 = iv, 247, Sbhv. 

1917. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Der altere Vedanta : Geschichte, Kritik und Lehre. 
Von Max Walleser. Heidelberg, 1910. Carl 
W inter’s U ni versitatsbuchhandlung. 

In his previous work. Die 2 yhiloso 2 )hische Grundlage 
des dlteren Buddhismus, Dr. Walleser has shown that 
he possesses a scholarly knowledge both of modem 
philosophy and of ancient Hindu thought, and that he 
can apply the former to the analysis of the latter with 
skill and judgment. The present book is distinguished 
by the same qualities. It is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the Vedanta, and will doubtless be indis- 
pensable for the critical study of Vedantic theories. 

By the term “der altere Vedanta” Dr. Walleser 
designates the teachings of the Karika ascribed to 
Gaudapada upon the Mandukya Upanisad, which he 
expounds in the light of the commentary of Sankara 
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and the gloss of AnandajMna. At the outset he denies 
the identity of this Gaudapada with the writer of the 
same name to whom is ascribed the Samkhya-karika. 
He believes that the name Gmidapada is a figment, made 
up from the title of the book Gcmclapdcliya-JcdriJcd, 

“ summary-verses consisting in of the Gauda 

school” (pp. 1, 6, 11). This is of course possible, but 
the evidence adduced is very inconclusive. Prima facie 
the name Gaudajidda is exactly parallel to Dramidd- 
cdrya ; and the word pdda, properly an honorific ending, 
is often applied to form titles of individuals, e.g. Pujyapada. 
This seems to us to be the natural explanation of the 
name ; and the quotations adduced by Dr. Walleser do 
not prove his case. 

Dr. Walleser’s chief conclusions on the text itself are 
as follows. The Mandukya Upanisad itself is but little, 
if at all, older than the Karika or Gaudapadiya attached 
to it, which was existent as early as c. 550 a.d., the 
period to which we may ascribe the beginning of the 
Vedantic philosophy ; “ man darf also wohl annehmen. 
dasz die Zusammengehdrigkeit von Upanisad und Kom- 
mentar von vornherein bestand ” (pp. 5, 19). The 
Gaudapadiya is the only survdving text of the older 
Vedanta ; no other is mentioned in the earlier Buddhist 
literature, and everything suggests that the Vedanta was 
scholastically formulated in it soon after the composition 
of the specifically Vedantic Upanisads, e.g. the Mundaka, 
Mandukya, and Svetasvatara ; the Sutras are later. The 
Gaudapadiya, the anonymous handbook of the schoolmen 
of Gaur, is in spirit closely connected with the great 
bhdsya of Sankara, which is probably the reason for the 
traditional association of the latter with “ Gaudapada ” as 
his spiritual grandson (pp. 22-3).^ 

These conclusions, if true, are of far-reaching importance, 

1 Dr. Walleser, however, doubts the identity of this Sankara with the 
author of the commentary on the Gaudapadiya (p. 55, note). 
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and we must admire the learning and ingenuity with 
which they are propounded. But “ Bedenken ” suggest 
themselves at once. If “ A^edanta ” means only the 
schools of the Gaudapadiya and Sankara, it is doubtless 
right to say that the Karika is the sole monument of the 
“ earlier A’’edanta ”. But what if, as we believe, it means 
much more? “ A’’edanta” is synonj^mous with “Upanisad”; 
each school believed that its doctrine was the natural 
interpretation of the Upanisads. The Vaisnavas and 
Saivas in particular are entitled to protest against this 
arbitrary restriction of the term, and to demand that the 
study of “ the earlier A’’edanta ” shall take account of their 
origins. The Svetasvatara is not a “ A^edantic ” Upanisad 
in Dr. AA^alleser’s sense ; it is a forerunner of the Saiva 
schools, who are also Vedantic. And, lastly, the conclusion 
that the Mandukya Upanisad is hardly, if at all, older than 
its Karika lacks real evidence : more than one Sanskrit 
text has been incorporated in accretions of much later age. 

However, we may provisionally agree to accept 
Dr. AA^alleser’s restriction of the term “ A^'edanta ” ; we 
have now to see how he accounts for the rise of this 
particular school. His explanation is as follows. The 
“Vedanta” is based upon a doctrine of illusion and 
negativism, which is summed up in its theory of “ Maya 
Now the latter is quite foreign to older Upanisads, and 
appears to be derived from Buddhist sources. Notably 
the fourth book of the Gaudapadiya attacks the realistic 
doctrines of both the Samkhyas and the Vaisesikas, and 
asserts its doctrines of monism, illusion, and negativism in 
language strongly reminiscent of the Buddhist schools 
(p. 24). In the age of Nagarjuna (the second-third 
centuries) Indian logic was still in a rudimentary state. 
Nagarjuna developed the dialectical method of prasanga 
for establishing negation, which led in the hands of his 
school to absolute negativism. This method was followed 
by Brahman controversialists, the more readily since in 
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their effort to work out their monistic theory into a con- 
sistent system the doctors of the Upanisads had long 
admitted the unreality of the phenomenal world. Hence 
the Vedanta in its oldest form is an organic combination, 
in which one side of later Buddhism, its negativistic theory 
of cognition and logic in general, is assimilated with the 
traditional Upanisadic monism, the doctrine that all is 
One, Self, Brahma ; and this union of ideas first appears 
in the Gaudapadiya (p. 33). 

In this theory of the origin of the Vedanta there is 
much that commends itself to consideration. Yet we 
must confess to doubts on some points. Is the doctrine 
of Maya “ durchaus fremd ” to the older Upanisads ? 
True, they have not worked it out in the sense of the 
“ Vedanta ”, and they do not use the word mdya before 
the ^vetaivatara. Yet it is quite possible that from their 
loose idealistic language some thinkers drew “ illusionistic- 
negativistic ” conclusions before the Buddhists appeared. 
We are still of opinion that the Maya-theory was derived 
from the teaching of an Upanisadic school, though perhaps 
this school was not the truest to orthodox tradition. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt, especially after 
Dr. Walleser’s studies, that the later representatives of 
this school were strongly influenced in the negative side 
of their doctrine by the absolute negativism of Buddhism, 
while preserving the positive side of their tradition, the 
belief in the reality of the transcendental subject. 

In the second half of his book Dr. Walleser enters upon 
less debatable ground. Here he analyses and elucidates 
with great ability the teachings of the second book of the 
Gaudapadiya on the cardinal subjects of Vedanta, such as 
the unreality of phenomenal experience in waking and 
sleeping, Vedantic epistemology, the Self or absolute 
Ego in its relation as substrate and cause of phenomenal 
consciousness, etc. It must suffice here to say that his 
exposition is sound and scholarly, and his criticism just. 
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While he shows with perfect fairness the real achievements 
of the Vedanta, he equally reveals its weakness from the 
standpoint of modern idealism and its necessary ultimate 
degeneration into indifferentism. 

Among the somewhat numerous printer’s errors two 
especially call for notice. On p. 34, 1. 6, v. Chr. should be 
corrected to n. Chr., and on p. 53, 1. 20, parimdna should 
be 'parindma. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Introduction a l’Histoire des Mongols de Fade 
Allah Rashid ed-Din. Par E. Blochet. Leyden, 
E. J. Brill ; London, Luzac & Co. 

This book is the twelfth volume published in the 
E. J. W. Gibb’s Memorial Series. It consists of a number 
of papers which the student of Chinese, Persian, or Mongol 
history will find interesting. As the title indicates, it is 
intended to be introductory to the History of the Mongols 
by Rashid ed-Din, a most valuable and important authority, 
one of the most noteworthy of the Persian historians. 
These historians at Tabriz, under the Mongol princes, have 
given us in their writings accounts of the China of that 
period, the time of the Yuan, or Mongol, Dynasty. 
Rashid ed-Din is one of the mediaeval writers who 
mentions Zaitiin, or Zayton, the port near Amoy, over 
which discussion has been rife as to whether it was 
Chwanchow or Changchow. 

The translation of the Persian text of this historiographer 
having already either partly appeared or being about to 
appear, the present work has taken up that portion which 
has never been edited, viz., the history of the Mongols in 
both China and Persia for a period commencing after the 
death of Chinghis Khan. 

The readers of tliis book will find many accounts of 
histories and Persian works of various kinds — prose and 
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poetical — belonging to the literary cycle of the Jami et- 
Tawarikh of Rashid. A roll of all the writers referred 
to would make a long chronicle. It is a storehouse of 
information on works connected with the period, or 
bearing any relation to Rashid’s labours ; for this erudite 
work is full of information on this epoch and subsequent 
ones, and replete with critical notes and statements, all 
bearing more or less on the labours and the monumental 
work of Rashid, and the periods of which he writes. 
Numerous extracts are given in the notes from Persian 
sources, accompanied by translations, and every now and 
then excerpts from Chinese works for the elucidation of 
some point or other, such as the Yuan Shi and other 
histories. 

By this translation the locked -up treasures of the 
Persian originals are now thrown open to the student of 
Mongol events whose knowledge hitherto did not extend 
further than the Chinese histories. The Persian and the 
Chinese historians are complementary, the one to the 
other ; the former note the events taking place in Mongolia 
and amongst the Turks, whilst the latter touch on subjects 
unknown or but imperfectly known to the Persian, such 
as the relations of China with the cluster of countries to 
the south-east. The indebtedness of the Persian to the 
Chinese historians as well as to other sources is shown. 
The celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, spent some 
months in Persia, and there are several passages in 
Rashid ed-Din’s histories, as well as Wassaf’s, which there 
is but little doubt were derived from information supplied 
by him. 

The Persian chroniclers are not always reliable. One 
of their own historians says of them that they have no 
notion of what passed in China after Timur’s reicm ; and 
their ignorance was shared pretty well by the people. 
To this day it appears that not only amongst the mass 
but even amongst well-educated Persians the idea is 
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prevalent that descendants of Jenghiz Khan are still 
occupants of the Chinese throne, so wide-spread across 
Asia was the power of that great Mongol potentate. 
M. Blochet exposes the pretensions of some of these 
Persian, or Mongol, historians, who desire in their 
accounts to gain credit for some clan as beino- near akin 
to the emperors of the might}' empire of China. 

Most obscure is the early history of the Mongols. These 
nomad tribes of Central Asia rise out of the almost 
unknown. Legend is busy, of course, M'ith their origin. 
The early progenitors of the Mongols, it is said, were 
a grizzly wolf, or a blue wolf Ssanang Ssetzen says, 
and whitish bitch. Anyhow, the wolfish nature of the 
remote ancestor showed itself in the ferociousness of 
his descendants in their early days. 

M. Blochet tells us that it was not the lust of conquest 
so much that impelled the hordes of Asiatic nomads on 
the rich countries of Europe and China, as the fixed idea 
that, as there was but one God in Heaven, so there was 
but one sovereign on earth to whom all should submit 
and acknowledge as suzerain. This principle animated 
Batu and his successors when they put Russia to fire and 
sword. 

The author has found some further information con- 
cerning the life of Rashid ed-Din which was unknown 
to the indefatigable and learned Quatremere, and which 
is contained in a Persian work. He also touches on 
certain points which he believes will help to elucidate the 
evolution of the Mongol Empire, and to explain its rapid 
decay in China, for, as is well known, the emperors of 
the Yuan Dynasty only sat eighty-nine years on the 
Dragon Throne. The story is told of a series of intrigues 
which resulted eventually in the downfall and death of 
Rashid. 

The argument that Rashid was at least of Jewish 
descent is stated, the general opinion in Persia being that 
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he was a Hebrew, hence the son of Timur had his bones 
transferred to a Jewish cemetery. This view, however, 
is quite opposed to the opinion of Quatremere. M. Blochet 
says : “ C’est la une question a peu pres insoluble et pour 
laquel il est facile de trouver des arguments serieux dans 
les deux sens.” 

The author devotes some space to proving that Rashid 
was a plagiarist, and the sources of the Jami et-Tawarikh 
are traced. He sums up as follows : “ En resume, on 
voit maintenaut que la Djami el tevarikh, la ‘ Somme des 
Chroniques’, se compose de quatre ouvrages historiques.” 

“ II n’y a gueres a douter qu’Abd Allah el-Kashani fht 
. . . le veritable auteur.” In this connection M. Blochet 
naturally expresses surprise how one man could have the 
time to acquire such an amount of varied science and find 
time to write the thousands of pages in folio which his 
works contain, whether historical, religious, or philo- 
sophical, as well as attend to all his duties. 

M. Blochet says, “ six princes mongol ont porte le titre 
imperial apres Timour,” but this statement leaves out of 
count Yu Chi (Achakpa), Ming Tsung (Hosila), and Ning 
Tsung (He Chepe). This is scarcely “ parfaitment exact ”. 
Four of the nine issued no coins, to be sure, but all nine 
had the nien hao, or titles of reign, assigned to them. 
Doubtless the three omitted have been considered by the 
Persians as negligible quantities, for Yu Chi and Ning 
Tsung were but boys. Only a year each is given to them 
in the Chinese dynastic tables, and Ming Tsung died in 
a month’s time. 

M. Blochet enlarges upon the diplomatic relations that 
existed between the extremes of the Mongol Empire in 
Eastern and Western Asia. Kublai Khan was the suzerain 
lord, and a Persian monarch waited for his confirmation 
before assuming the full regal position. From Houlagu 
to Arghun-Khan all Persian rulers were in the position 
of the great Khan’s Lieutenant-Governors. Down to the 
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last hour the Mongol emperors of China looked upon 
Persia as a part of their immense dominions. The Ming 
emperor, even in the time of Shah Rukh, considered 
himself as the suzerain lord of these distant parts of the 
world. 

Constant ambassages travelled between China and 
Persia, and this accounts for the Chinese influence 
exercised on Persian paintings (and doubtless also, ■we 
should think, on Persian ceramics), but the Persian 
historians with one exception have ignored the dispatch 
of their tribute-bearers to the Son of Heaven — naturally 
enough, as the humiliation of it was great. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Description of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. 
Being a translation of the T‘ao SJmo. With intro- 
duction, notes, and bibliography. By Stephen W. 
Bcshell. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1910. 

The late Dr. Bushell was an authority on Chinese art, 
curios, coins, and porcelain. Stationed for many years, 
some thirty, at the British Legation in Peking, he made 
a good use of the opportunities which presented themselves 
for acquiring an extensive knowledge on these interesting 
subjects. 

It is much to be regretted that he never published 
a work on Chinese numismatics, though short articles, 
notes, or answers to queries on the subject by him may be 
found scattered through the pages of the China Revieiv 
and other magazines, etc. 

It was otherwise with porcelain. A good use was made 
of his acquaintance with Chinese ceramics in different 
articles and books written by him. We may mention 
amongst them an article on “ Chinese Porcelain before the 
Present Dynasty ”, also the chapter on “ Pottery and 
Porcelain ” in the two volume book entitled Chinese Art, 


JKAS. 1910. 
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which is freely illustrated with examples from the South 
Kensington Museum, while another noteworthy production 
is the letterpress in a volume on Oriental Ceramic Art. 
This last was produced in America at a cost of £50,000, 
it is said : the price was £100 a copy, and the edition was 
limited to 500 copies. It took about seven years to 
produce, and some of the plates which illustrated it passed 
forty-four times through the press. 

The present work is a translation of a Chinese book, 
considered by Chinese connoi-sseurs to be the chief authority 
on Chinese ceramics. This work, originally published in 
A.D. 1774, filled a gap in Chinese literature, as it was the 
first special book written on the subject. The author was 
an official who carried on a personal investigation of the 
processes employed in the manufacture of porcelain at the 
famous Imperial factories at Ching-te chen, as well as at 
the other private potteries there, making up the number 
of the “ three thousand furnaces ” which the poet tells us 

glow 

Incessantly, and fill the air 

With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre. 

And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jets and flashes of red fire ”. 

The Chinese author’s book consists of a running com- 
mentary on a series of extracts made from other books. 
Some idea of his diligence in thus culling excerpts may be 
gathered from the number of volumes that have been 
referi-ed to by him ; for Dr. Bushell has given a biblio- 
graphical list which contains 105 of them, but is limited 
to the principal ones only. The introduction prepared by 
the English translator adds much to the interest of the 
book, as also do the two long valuable letters by the 
Jesuit missionary, Pere d’Entrecolles, written in 1712 
and 1722. These dissipated the absurd notion prevalent 
in Europe as to the process employed in the manufacture 
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of porcelain, for they contained detailed accounts of it 
in the K‘ang-hsi period at Ching-te chen, which place 
the worthy father often visited. There are no Chinese 
characters given in the English translation, which is 
rather a drawback, though, of course, printed in England 
the inclusion of these would have added seriously to the 
eost of publication. 

The want of an index to the book, though to be 
regretted, is perhaps of less moment as the Chinese work 
is divided into books and .sections. The first book, 
“ Description of Modern Ware,” is almost entirely taken 
up with a de.scription of the illustrations ; these un- 
fortunately do not appear in the English translation. 
This drawback is remedied to a certain extent in a note 
referring readers to other books on Chinese porcelain 
containing illustrations similar in style. The second book 
is entitled “ Description of Ancient Ware ”, the third 
Description of Ming Ware ”, while the remaining three 
books are headed “ De.scription of Specimens ”. 

Chinese authors are strong on prefaces, and the present 
volume has no less than four, each, more Sinico, written 
by a different hand. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the Chinese were 
the inventors of porcelain. No one disputes this, though 
some other inventions, at one time accredited to them, 
have been proved to have had other sources of origin. 

The Chinese have never been above taking from other 
nations things that were indubitably of utility to them, 
and thus we find that a few of the designs used in the 
decoration of porcelain in China M'ere deriv^ed from the 
West, and the Chinese were indebted to the Arabs for 
cobalt blue. They repaid any slight borrowings of the 
sort with interest, as their beautiful ware has been wide- 
spread not only in the modern world but also in mediaeval 
times. It went to India, Persia, and other countries on 
the south-west of Asia, Egypt, and the east of Africa. 
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It was from Egypt that Chinese porcelain seems to have 
reached Europe. Marco Polo said of it that it was 
“ exported all over the world 

The bronze age, if one may so style it, of Chinese 
decorative art has supplied many of the beautiful and 
unique forms and shapes now seen in Chinese porcelain, 
and “ porcelain enamelled in colours was painted in 
imitation of brocaded silks”. 

The invention of pottery, according to the Chinese, 
was in the time of Hwang-ti (b.c. 2698), or, perhaps 
with more certainty, in the third millennium B.c. The 
imperceptible gradation of Chinese pottery or faience 
into porcelain renders it difficult to determine with 
certainty, the date of the invention of the last. The first 
mention of it in Chinese official records is in A.D. 621. 
Dr. Bushell also gives an earlier date, that of 583. 
Julien’s placing of it “entre les annees 185 avant et 
87 apres J.C.” is a mistake due to Hsin-p‘ing being 
mentioned in a Chinese work as the place of its invention. 
There were two places bearing the same name, hence the 
error. 

The definition of what is porcelain is different in China 
from what it is in England. “ A clear resonant note on 
percussion ” is the practical test in the land of its origin. 
Dr. Bushell was of opinion that there was transparent 
porcelain as early as the T‘ang dynasty (a.d. 618-905), 
though some European writers doubt it. He is confirmed 
in this by the accounts of an Arab traveller in the ninth 
century. 

Another error of Julien’s requires correction, and that 
is his rendering of the Chinese word ch‘ing by blue in 
order to be consistent. Anyone familiar with Chinese 
is aware that this people apply the word to the colour 
of nature as seen in the green of the foliage and grass 
on the earth’s surface, or blue as visible in the depths 
of the sky, and when applied to ceramics it covers more 
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than one shade of colour. It then represents “ all shades 
of clear greens and blues from the olive-green and grass- 
green of ancient Lung-ch‘uan ware to the sapphire blue 
of more modern monochromes, and the brilliant blue of 
the blue and white of the hawthorn vases of the reign 
of K‘ang-hsi What seems like a curious mistake in the 
book under review, due to a misapprehension of the tones, 
is on p. 115, where the Chinese for “frogs” is given as 
“ sky chickens It should be “ field chickens 

The Chinese are nothingr if not religious, and each trade 
and calling, sooner or later, has set up a god or a saint 
for its craft or profession. “ The Genius of Fire and 
Blast ” is the god of the potters. The baking of lai’ge 
dragon fish-bowls having failed year after year, the 
eunuchs in charge inflicted most severe punishments. 
Doubtless brooding over this trouble the future god leaped 
into the burning furnace with, of course, the result that 
the dragon-bowls came out quite perfect. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

IXVEXTAIRE DeSCRIPTIF DE.S MoXUMEXTS CaM.S DE 
l’Axxam. Par H. Parmextier. Paris : Ernest 
Leroux, 1909. 

The above-mentioned book fittingly continues the series 
of excellent publications issued under the auspices of the 
Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient. It comprises two large 
octavo volumes, the first containing the text and smaller 
illustrations, the second being a case for the numerous 
plans and larger illustrations of the architectural monu- 
ments described in the first. Taken together they form 
a very complete record of Cham architecture and sculpture. 
M. Parmentier has done his work in a most conscientious 
and minute manner, and with a thorough appreciation of 
the nature of his task. 

The book is really one for experts rather than the 
general reader, though the latter will find much in it to 
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interest him. Cham art, as depicted in these pages, is 
typically Indian in its sources, but has been considerably 
affected by local conditions, and has developed peculiar 
characteristics of its own. Its subjects are mainly 
Sivaite, but local kings and queens, and probabh^ also 
local divinities, more or less definitely grafted on to the 
Hindu pantheon, play a considerable part in it. The 
sculpture, though not as a rule in the first rank of artistic 
excellence, is often executed with much spirit and deserves 
more detailed study than I am in a position to give it. 
The architecture, though inferior to that of Camboja, has 
a certain solid and rather gloomy magnificence of its own. 
Both are curious as modifications of Indian types. They 
have also a .somewhat pathetic interest as belonging 
entirely to a dead past. For an alien race and a different 
form of civilization now occupy the land, and Cham art 
has neither a present nor a future. It is only represented 
by ruins or (worse still) bj’ buildings that have passed 
into the hands of strangers and have been adapted by 
them to foreign uses. 

But for the researches of French scholars the Cham race 
would have disappeared at no distant date without leaving 
any substantial trace of its former grandeur. The civilized 
world owes a great debt to the painstaking explorers and 
students who ha\'e succeeded, often amidst great difficulties, 
in rescuing for posterity the relics that remain to remind 
us of the great past of this interesting people. It would 
be the height of rashness to attempt to anticipate the 
verdict of the historical philosopher who, taking the whole 
world for his province, may some day endeavour to weigh 
rival civilizations in his balance and estimate their 
respective values in the development of the human race. 
Yet to such a synthetic student, if ever he appears (and 
reads, as he certainly should do, the back numbers of this 
Journal), I venture to recommend the study of the Cham 
people as a leading case of one form of civilization 
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prevailing over another. Their country was formerly, so 
far as its culture was concerned, a part of India ; it is 
now, from the same point of view, a part of China. 

I do not venture to draw any conclusions from this 
great fact, nor am I competent to enter into a technical 
criticism of the specimens of art described and illustrated 
in these pages. I can only recommend the book to all 
students of Indian art and archasology. They will find 
mail}’' things in it that wilt interest them. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The English F.^ctories in India, 1630 - 1633. By 
William Fo.ster. Clarendon Press, 1910. 

In the volume before us Mr. William Foster carries one 
stage farther the valuable series of early records on which 
he has been so long engaged. It presents all the well- 
known merits of its predecessors ; Mr. Foster’s great care 
and his knowledge of the period make him an editor whom 
it would be hard to equal and impossible to surpass. 

The English continue to find themselves threatened at 
sea by the Portuguese, whose redoubtable admiral, Buy 
Freire de Andrada, is still to the fore. On land, however, 
a sharp lesson was taught by the English to these haughty 
rivals. On October 14, 1630, a small body of English 
sailors drove a superior number of Portuguese into the sea 
at Surat, and slaughtered many of them without losing 
more than one man, and he died from heat apoplexy. 

The volume contains much interesting matter on the 
course of trade, the nature and prices of the goods exported, 
with their curious, uncouth names, and the various inland 
marts to which the agents were sent, extending as far as 
Patna in one direction and Samana (in the Punjab) in the 
other. The trade on the Coromandel coast began to prosper 
through careful nursing at Armagon and Masulipatam. In 
1633 initial efforts were made to open up the Bengal trade 
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by way of Balasore, but at this stage it was far from 
promising to assume the preponderance it afterwards 
attained. As usual, the Company was troubled by the 
dissensions of its own servants ; while its unceasing efforts 
to suppress private trading were crowned with little success. 
Unkindest cut of all, their monopoly was threatened by 
an interloper sailing under King Charles’ auspices. The 
manners and customs of the Company’s servants at Surat 
have a lurid light thrown on them by the protest of 
a certain Richard Boothby, but it may be permitted us to 
take cttm grano the angry comments of a malcontent. In 
those early days the Mogul governors of Surat and their 
subordinates were a constant source of trouble, and as we 
know, this evil continued until the day when, as much 
from this cause as any other, the trade of Surat was killed, 
and Bombay rose upon its ruins. It was during these 
years that the East India Company’s servants at Surat 
altered their style from “ Agents ” to that of “ President 
in Council ”. 

As was the case in previous volumes, many valuable 
sidelights are thrown on the general history of the 
country. The new emperor (i.e. Shahjahan, s. 1627) had 
“ cut off all the blood royall ” to secure himself, and had 
begun to depress and keep in order the great nobles. We 
have glimpses of Shahjahan’s campaign in the Dakhin, of 
which the objects were solidifying his conquest of the 
Ahmadnagar State and obtaining cessions from Gulkanda 
and Bijapur. There is a graphic reference on p. 159 to 
the heroic death of Khan Jahan, Lodi, after his rebellion 
and flight. Prominent above everything else are the 
references to the famine, which recur again and again ; 
the distress seems to have been very severe, lasting for 
three years, and extending across India from Ahmadabad 
to Masulipatam. 

A few miscellaneous observations may be added in 
conclusion. I should like to know more of the Mir Jumlah 
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mentioned under the year 1633 (p. xxxv). I presume he 
is not identical with the Mir Jumlah who in 1657 deserted 
the Gulkanda service and went over to the Moguls. I fancy 
the Antonio de Andrade, provincial of the Goa Jesuits in 
1631 (pp. viii and xxxvi), must he the Jesuit of the same 
name who went to Tibet twice, first in 1624 and again in 
1625, and was thus one of the earliest missionaries in that 
country. On pp. 87 and 92 instead of “ Khwajah Ali 
Razzaq ” I am inclined to read “Khojah” (eunuch) “Ali 
i Riza ”. “ Razzaq ” seems to require “ ‘Abd-ul ” and not 

“ Ali ”. You have as proper names either “ ‘Ali Riza ” or 
“ ‘Abd-ul-razzaq”. As for “Rizack”, the original spelling, 
that need be no obstacle, as I have found, for instance, 
Rajah constantly spelt Rajach. There was a eunuch at 
the Gulkanda Court called Riza Quii, who conquered for 
that State part of the Karnatik in 1662, and ruled there 
until his death in April, 1672, when he was about 76 years 
^ of age. Perhaps this “ Ali Rizack ” is the same man. 
I see that Mr. Foster favours the spelling “Daman” for the 
Portuguese town north of Bombay, but from my inquiries 
I came to the conclusion that the second a is short, and 
that we ought to write “Daman”. The nasalized n at the 
end is of Portuguese inti’oduction. 

IViLLiAM Irvine. 


Le T‘ai Chan : Essay de Monographie d’un Culte 
Chinois. Par E. Chavannes. Paris : E. Leroux. 

* There are many Chinese books devoted to an account 

of the sacred mountain, T‘ai Shan, but the only one in 
a European language is in German, Der T‘ai Schan 
und seine Kulstalten, by Tschepe, and it does not quite 
fill the position which the present exhaustive monograph 
does. M. Chavannes has the reputation of being a sound 
! sinologue and one of the most industrious. This volume 
is only another instance of the two qualities which he 
possesses in such an eminent degree. 
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The mountain of which the book under review is a study 
is the most celebrated of the five especiallj' sacred mountains 
of the Chinese. Tlie part whic-h mountains play in their 
religion, the role assigned to thi.s particular one, the reason 
for its veneration, and why it occupies .such a pre-eminent 
position, both in nature-worship and in history — all these 
aspects of the subject are entered into at great length, 
and the evolutionary process shown by which the worship 
has developed from high anti({uity. 

Not only do their solitudes offer suitable retreats for 
Taoist hermits, their romantic glens present delightful sites 
for temples and monasteries beside their purling streams, 
their rugged heights furnish fitting abodes for genii and 
gods, but the mountains themselves are divine in China. 

e are indebted to M. Chavannes foi’ putting clearly 
before us the part which the mountain is believed by the 
Chinese to play in the economy of the world and its 
supernatural character. Dominating the plains by their 
majestic grandeur, the everla.sting hills seem emblematic 
of stability. 

Reasoning thus from their massive shape on the earth, 
they have attributed to them the power of ensuring 
firmness, preventing earthquakes and floods and the over- 
flowing of rivers. The clouds which gather round the 
mountain-top are supposed to be under the command of 
the deity of the mountain, and he has thus in his power 
the hastening of the harve.st. Prayers to this divinit}^ 
therefore naturally divide themselves under the two 
headings for security from earthquake and flood and the 
securing of an early and pro.sperous harvest. Thanks- 
givings and petitions are presented for transmission to the 
Supreme Deity through the agency of the god of the 
mountain as an intermediary between man and high 
Heaven. 

The East is the source of life, and so Tai Shan, the 
easternmost of the five sacred heights, presides in the 
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east over life. Life is again supposed to be rendered up 
in the same place, so here the souls of men have their 
rendezvous when they cast off their mortal coil. The 
yang principle in the dualistic philosophy of the Chinese, 
which takes within its range almost everything that can 
be thought of, is believed to he concentrated on this sacred 
height. 

A curious custom is practised among some Buddhists of 
gilding the bodies of certain deceased monks after applying 
a coat of lacquer, and thus preserving them for future 
worship or reverence. Some fifteen cases have been 
discovered lately by a naval medical officer in China. If 
our memory serves us right, Sven Hedin mentions it as 
occurring in Tibet in his last book on that country. 
A similar practice is in vogue in Siam, though there it is 
employed simply for a temporary preservation of the 
corpse till preparations have been made, lasting perhaps 
a year, for the eventual cremation of the body. 

The present writer heard of an instance in the south of 
China where it was proposed that the body of a deceased 
Taoist should be preserved for worship by the country 
people, as he was looked on as almost a saint who had 
ascended to Heaven, but prudential motives prevented the 
carrying out of the plan. 

M. Chavannes mentions an instance that he came across 
on T‘ai Shan, where, according to the accounts given to 
him, nature acted as a preservative at first, after which 
the marvel was preserved in a somewhat similar manner 
to those described above. What makes it interesting is 
that this monk was a Taoist, not a Buddhist. One could 
wish that we had a fuller account of the affair, and that 
our author had investigated the whole subject as fully as 
possible. What does he mean by saying “ ses tibias et 
ses mains ” ? Has he trusted to his memory in writing 
this account, and should he have said “ bras ” instead of 
tibias ” ? 
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The author, with the caution which an intimate know- 
ledge of China and the Chinese entails, speaks of the stones 
inscribed with the magic formula in w^hich the name T‘ai 
Shan appears, as often seen by the traveller in North 
China ; but such stones are to be seen constantly, let into 
the walls in the streets, in South China as well. Again, 
in speaking of dendrolatry the same caution is observed 
in instancing its occurrence in the north. Doubtless both 
are widespread through all parts of China, though with 
regard to tree-worship the form it assumes is somew'hat 
different in the south of China as the present writer has 
seen it. As regards the stones, other sources for this 
charm, this demon - frightening inscription, have been 
assigned, though we believe the potency of T‘ai Shan is 
the real origin. At the same time it does not mean that 
the stone itself has come from the celebrated mountain, 
which one naturally would think was the inference to be 
drawn from the inscription itself. 

It is difficult to render happily titles' from a language 
like Chinese, and perhaps improvement might be made in 
some that are given. The inscription over the chief of the 
Taoist gods under the trinity of the Three Pure Ones is 
translated as “ Image du grand dieu sovereign de jade, 
Empereur d’en haut ”. The word “image” does not appear 
in the Chinese. The application of the epithet t‘ien tsun 
to Taoist deities is only another of the numerous cases, we 
believe, of imitation of Buddhism by Taoists. It is applied 
by Buddhists in China to the twenty-four Deva Aryas, and 
has been well rendered as Heaven’s Revered. There is the 
analogous title of shih tsun, which means the World’s 
Honoured or Revered, so this might be put as the 
Heaven’s Honoured or Revered, instead of ta t‘ien tsun 
being translated as “ grand dieu ”, which is not a translation 
at all. 

In one of the numerous temples on T‘ai Shan the sage 
Confucius is represented by an image instead of the usual 
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tablet. This is uncommon at the present day, though not 
so at one time. We ourselves have seen one or two 
instances of it in the Canton province. 

A complete topographical guide to T‘ai Shan is an 
interesting part of the book. 

Texts are given (and their tran.slations) which refer to 
the sacrifices by the Emperors of China on this mountain 
during the Han, T‘ang, and Sung dynasties. Would not 
one translation of the fony and chan ceremonies have 
been enough, after which any little additions or changes 
in subsequent celebrations could have been noticed and 
commented on 1 An interesting episode is that of an 
Empress asking to be allowed to make the offerings to the 
female deities and to the earth. This was conceded in 
A.D. 666 and carried on for some time, for even in China 
woman will ' at times assert her rights. Eventually, 
however, the irregularity, as it was considered, was 
rectified. The praj^ers specially prepared for the worship, 
and the most celebrated or the most characteristic in- 
scriptions on T‘ai Shan, are translated. 

An Appendix gives us an account of the God of the 
Earth in ancient China, who is the original of the present 
T‘u-ti kung whose image is to be seen at every street 
corner in the towns and villages. One could have wished 
that the modern popular ideas of this god had been more 
fully entered into, for there is but a passing allusion to 
him in this aspect, and that the goddess, his wife, who sits 
beside him, had her origin given as well. 

The book is illustrated with sixty-one photographs, 
besides being well provided with an Index and List of 
Errata ; a few mistakes occur which are not noticed. The 
book is nicely got up typographically, but the binding in 
paper is evidently only meant to be a temporary one. 

J. Dyer Ball. 
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The Seal-Ctlinders of Western Asia. By William 
Haases Ward. Published by the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, 1910. London: Quaritch. 

Of all the artistic remains of the nations of antiquity 
in Western Asia, there are probably none which are of 
oreater interest, and which give us more information, 
than the engraved stone cylinder-seals and gems which 
their artists, from about 4000 years B.C., produced. In 
addition to the many public collections of these objects, 
in London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Constantinople, etc., 
the subject has attracted such private collectors as the 
late M. Louis de Clercq, the late Earl of Southesk, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. W. Harding Smith, and others, 
whilst a few are to be found in the collection of the late 
Lord Amherst of Hackney, and many are scattered in 
private hands throughout Europe. 

For many years the study of cylinder - seals has 
formed Dr. Hayes Ward’s speciality, and he amassed 
a goodly number of these little monuments, which he has 
described as being embryo rotary presses, himself. It is 
probably in this that the collector finds a special charm, 
as their cylindrical form furnishes him with the greatest 
amount of material in the smallest space. 

The present work is one of considerable extent, running, 
as it does, to more than 400 quarto pages, with no less 
than seventy -one chapters, and 1315 figures. And this 
is only a series of selections of typical subjects. It will 
easily be understood that this wealth of illustration gives 
the book special value, though most will admit that good 
half-tone blocks would have been more satisfactory than 
the hand-drawn pictures of which the illustrations consist. 
Most of these objects lend themselves excellently to repro- 
duction by such means, for the subjects engraved upon 
them do not need to be pieced together like the impressions 
found on clay tablets, which seldom occur in their entirety. 
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Perhaps, if a second edition be issued, this improvement 
could be introduced. 

The thoroughness of the descriptive work, however, as 
well as the selection of the subjects to illustrate it, are 
beyond all praise. It is, in fact, a book that will be daily 
consulted by those interesting themselves in the subject 
of ancient Oriental intaglio engraving. Xo fewer than 
twentj'-tive roj’al cj-linders, or cylinders of royal scribes, 
are described and tigui-ed, and to these must be added 
fourteen reproductions of cylinders impressed on clay 
tablets, and bearing the name.s of kings and their scribes 
or agents. All thi.s will be useful for reference, notwith- 
standing that additions thereto will have to be made, 
probably in the near future.^ 

How far these objects go back is at present a matter 
of conjecture, but 4000 years B.c. is probably a moderate 
estimate. It would be interesting to know to whom, and 
in what way, the idea of these primitive “ rotaiy presses ” 
first occurred. Was it that some prehistoric seal-engraver 
chanced to cover a pebble or an artificially rounded stone 
with designs, and then, in a moment of relaxation, amused 
himself by making continuous impressions in clay, without 
at first realizing the value of his invention ? This we 
shall probably never know, and everyone will have his 
own opinion as to the origin of these objects. 

And very wonderful are these memorials of the dead 

^ It is interesting to note that Dr. Hayes Ward’s No. II on p. 27, 
from a tablet in his own possession, has the same cylinder-seal as in 
AmTierd Tablets, vol. i, pp. 7f)-8. In Dr. Ward's specimen the design 
(the ordinary one of the owner of the cylinder led into the presence of 
his god) is the more perfect, but apparently the inscription of the 
Amherst e.Kample is the better preserved. The text reads: “Dungi, 
the mighty man, king of Ur, king of the four regions, En-sinibzu, his 
servant.” Another, on tablet No. 61 of the Hoffman Collection, referred 
to in Radau’s Early Babylonian History, p. 2dl, has likewise the design 
of the owner led into the presence of his god, and the bird with outspread 
wings in the field above. The inscription, which may be completed from 
other tablets, is as follows : “Dungi, the mighty man, king of Ur, king 
of the four regions, Sur-Lama, the judge, his servant.” 
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civilizations of Western Asia. From the early period 
of the two seated deities drinking through tubes, and 
looking somewhat like Orientals smoking strange-shaped 
nargilehs, to the beautiful specimen of the priest before 
Istar (the Assyrian cylinder figured on p. 248), we have 
a wealth of material upon the art, manners, customs, 
religion, rites, and ceremonies of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, with their neighbours — the nations which came 
under their influence. We have all our old friends over 
again, and many new ones. The naked man and the 
bull-man struggling with lions and bulls — an exceedingly 
ancient design — and its variant, the ringletted man, tight- 
clad, kneeling on one knee, and holding a lion by its mane 
and tail above his head ; Etanna and the Eagle, with the 
landscape visible to that hero when mounted on the bird’s 
back; and many others. One of the most interesting 
subjects treated by Dr. Hayes Ward, and regarded by 
him as illustrating this myth, shows a man drawing water 
by means of the shadouf (p. 147), indicating that this 
apparatus was known to the Babylonians 2000 years B.C. 
If the Babylonians knew of it, then the Assyrians must 
have been accustomed to the use of it too, and Sennacherib 
can hardly be regarded as the one who introduced this 
means of raising water ^ — which, in fact, he does not 
claim. Referring to the Kassite cylinders in Babylonia, 
one of these, the author points out, shows figures holding 
musical instruments — a lute and a cithern. Many of the 
cylinders of this period have a representation of a cross, 
which is stated, with great probability, to be a modification 
of the pictures of the sun’s disc. Much might be said with 
regard to this, as it would then not only be the emblem of 
Samas and Merodach, but also connected with the winoed 
disc emblematic of Assur — a common emblem on Assyrian 
monuments of later days. With regard to the “ Syro- 
Hittite deity in a Chariot ” (ch. liii) — a four-horsed 
* See JRA8. for April, 1910, p. 403. 
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and four-wheeled vehicle — it is noteworthy that this is 
shown on a Cappadocian case-tablet of about 2000 B.c., 
belonging to the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. The 
literature of this district (Kaisarieh in Asia Minor) seems 
to have been produced by an Assyrian colony. 

For the monumental work noticed here, Dr. Hayes 
Ward will have the thanks of all interested in these 
specimens of ancient and often exceedingly primitive art, 
which he has discussed with such rare knowledge and 
acumen. It is a book which no writer upon the art and 
the mythology of the ancient nations of the neai'er East 
can afford to neglect. T. G. Pinches. 

Cylinders and other ancient Oriental Seals in the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Catalogued by 
William Hayes Ward. New York : privately 
printed, mcmix. 

From a description of the seal-cylinders of Western 
Asia as a whole, we come to a detailed catalogue of a very 
interesting collection, this time illustrated by photographic 
reproductions of plaster impressions of the objects. These 
range from the archaic to the Sassanian period, and 
including the cones and seals, number 323 specimens. 
Among the most interesting may be mentioned the seal 
with the lion-headed eagle of Lagas, with outspread wings, 
supporting itself on the rumps of two ibexes back to back, 
and bending the fore-knee, possibly in adoration before 
the divine names in the inscription, which informs us that 
it belonged to Lugal-Gusilim, scribe and sabru (seer or 
the like) of some personage whose name seems to be Lu- 
dingira (No. 13). Another noteworthy design is a very 
early representation of a four-wheeled chariot, drawn by 
a single horse (or ass) (No. 14). The royal cylinder of 
Ibe-Sin (about 2750 b.c.), with the inscription, “Ibe-Sin, 
the mighty king, king of Ur, (S)ur-Sakkut and seed, his 
servant” (No. 61), is also of interest. It has the usual 
JRAS. 1910. 89 
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design of the owner being led into the presence of his god. 
Yet another cylinder shows a seated deity, and two figures 
introduced by the “ bifrons The first of the two figures 
carries, suspended behind from a crooked stick, a bunch 
of dates, and the other bears similarly the “ bird-man ”, 
hanging head downwards from a kind of mace on his 
shoulder (No. 60). In the section dealing with the pictures 
of the Tree of Life, Dr. Hayes Ward says that it “ is 
guarded by a beneficent winged genius who plucks oft’ the 
fruit and gathers it in a basket to bestow on the possessor 
of the seal ”. In confirmation of this he refers to No. 160, 
where an eagle-headed figure is represented in the act of 
plucking the fruit. This is a very noteworthy specimen, as 
is also No. 165, which shows winged figures, human and 
animal, hovering over a tree, and a dove perched on the top. 

A more natural representation of a tree — whether sacred 
or not may be questioned — is No. 280. It has a rounded 
leafy top, and a wavy trunk, and making obeisance to it 
(simply leaping, according to the author) is a spotted stag. 
This is one of the prettiest and best designs figured. 

Though much smaller than the Seal-cylinders, noticed 
above, this is a very important volume, whose value is 
enhanced by the many photographic reproductions. Both 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and the author are to be congratulated 
on the excellence and value of the work. 

T. G. Pinches. 


A History of Sumer and Akkad : An Account of the 
Early Eaces of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times 
TO THE Foundation of the Babylonian Monarchy. 
By Leonard W. King, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. With map, plans, and illustrations. 
London : Chatto & Windus, 1910. 

In this work of 380 boldly printed pages we have 
a conspectus of the history of a very important — perhaps 
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the most important — nation of the ancient East during 
the fourth and third millenniums before Christ. We all 
know the prominent place assigned in the Old Testament 
to “ the land of Shinar ”, and the renown attained among 
the nations of antiquity by the wonders of its later capital, 
Babylon ; and it may justly be said that we do not know, 
ev^en now, how far we are indebted to them for many an 
archaic myth or legend, and possibly, also, for some of the 
requirements of every-day life, passed on to us either 
through one of the ancient Semitic nations or b}^ the 
intermediary of Greece and Rome. 

Notwithstanding all that has been discovered concerning 
this ancient tract, we are even now in doubt as to the 
date of the entry of the non-Semitic and the Semitic 
inhabitants respectively into the country. Apparently 
from the earliest period of which we have any documents, 
tliey inhabited the land side by side, as is shown by the 
Semitic words borrowed by the Sumerians and used in 
their inscriptions. To all appearance, however, it was the 
Sumerians who, by their superior civilization, were the 
masters of the country ; and it is they who ruled in 
the earliest period of its history. That there were two 
races, and that their types were distinct, is not only clear 
from the early sculptures, but also by the fact that the 
Sumerians shaved the head as well as the beard, whilst 
the Semites allowed both to grow. That their deities are 
represented with hair and long beards is probably due to 
Semitic influence upon the Sumerian religion, which was 
possibly, in its origin, purely animistic, whilst the Semites 
regarded the powers of nature — the sun, moon, wind, etc. — 
as real deities. But the influence of the Sumerians over 
the Semites was much greater than that of the Semites 
over the Sumerians, as is testified by the fact that the 
kings of the Semitic state of Agade or Akkad constantly 
used Sumerian phrases, introduced, seemingly, when their 
system was adapted to the writing of Semitic Babylonian. 
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Though this was the earliest Semitic state, it is probable 
that it was of Sumerian origin, and began its political 
existence under Sumerian rulers, becoming gradually- 
subjected to the growing Semitic influence. In any case, 
the other states of Babylonia show a slow transformation 
of this kind, if we may argue from the names of the 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. Thus the first two, Sur- 
Engur and his son Dungi both have Sumerian names, 
but those of the remaining kings of the dynasty, Bur-Sin, 
Gimil-Sin, and Ibe-Sin, are all Semitic. Another example 
is that of the Elamite kings of Larsa, in which a change 
from Elamite to Sumerian and Semitic may be traced. 
Semitization, therefore, would seem not to have been 
caused by a conflict or revolution, but by a gradual change, 
due to the peaceable nature of the people, who were 
indifferent as to who ruled them as long as their rulers 
satisfied them. 

In Mr. King’s book the above questions are treated from 
a different point of view, but the conclusions are practically 
the same. A good account of the early cities of Babylonia 
is likewise given, beginning with Lagas, that wonderful 
state of primitive times with a really chequered history. 
Among these cities Abu-Shahrain, the site of Eridu, the 
renowned home of Ea or Enki, father of Merodach, king 
of the gods, is of special interest.^ The other sites treated 
of are J6kha ; Fara (the home of Ut-napistim, the Baby- 
lonian Noah) ; Abu-hatab ; Warka (Erech) ; and Muqayyar 
(Ur of the Chaldees). One would have liked, however, 
to see something more about Bismaya (Adab), where an 
exceedingly interesting crematorium was found Sinkara, 
the Biblical Ellasar, and other sites. It is needless to say, 
however, that there were many more important cities in 
ancient Babylonia than these, and the inscriptions furnish 

' It is noteworthy that Nabonidns is sometimes called “ King of Eridu 

® This seems to prove the burning of the dead in that state, in which 
case the statement on p. 21 would need modification. 
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US wit nundred Babylonian place-names, all 

which, ,• tO be hoped, will ultimately be explored £ ' , 
identihe It is gratifying to note that the first desci 
tions of VO of the primitive cities of Babylonia — Mugheir 
or Muq yar and Abu-Shahrain — were published in the 
Journal of this Society, and still retain their original 
value. With regard to Tel Ibrahim, there is no doubt 
that th’" marks the site of Cuthah ; tablets found by 
Rassam iu the ruins seem to place this beyond a doubt. 

With respect to the racial type of the Sumerians, the 
author ’•e ;arls that as not proven. Probably none will 
find fau. with him for this, but those who put forward 
their M( jolirn origin wull object to the statement that 
the idea ras first suggested by “ the obliquely set eyes 
of the fig ares in the earlier reliefs, due mainly to an 
ignoranc'^ of perspective characteristic of all primitive 
art ”. Th i Mongolian theory I, too, hold as possible, but 
I did not base riy opinion upon these reliefs, though 
I regarded one, and one only, as supporting it. Most, 
too, will obably deny that the comparison of certain 
Sumerian ords with Turkish is unworthy of being con- 
sidered — '• maj' well be fortuitous.” Concerning the entry 
of the Semites into the country, there is every possibility 
that the av hor may be right when he imagines it to have 
been from he north-west, “after traversing the Syrian 
coast-lands”. They not only settled in Babylonia, but 
also founded “ the independent principalities of Lulubu 
and Gutiu . Other Semitic states mentioned in connexion 
with Lul *■- are Simuru«", and we also meet with the 
apparently Semitic names Sasru™ and Urbillun®, as well 
as Harsi am Humurti, cited along with Kimas, w^hilst yet 
another similar name is Simalu™. All these occur in the 
date-lists cf the dynasty of Ur, about 2800 B.C., and others 
are to be found in the texts of the tablets of this period. 
Yet others are Karsu™ in South Babylonia, and Sabu™, 
a doubtful district. In all probability the predominance 
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Sumerian names for the cities of Bav in early 

* cimes is a sufficient proof that the Sumemtek^ were the 
first inhabitants of the country ; about 30 per cent, only 
are to all appearance Semitic, indicating either later 
(Semitic) foundations or Sumerian cities to whirfii Semitic 
names^were afterwards given. How far back the founda- 
tion of the Sumerian settlements went is uncertain, but 
the date of their civilization would he about 3400 B.c., 
but not earlier, in the opinion of Mr. King. 

From the chapter on the wars of the city-states and 
the fall of Lagas we gather that the early Sumerians had 
already elaborated all the needful machinery of govern- 
ment, even at the beginning of the third millennium B.c. 
The author quotes in full Thureau-Dangin’s translation of 
the remarkable record of the misfortunes of Lagas, and 
points out the cumulative effect of its oft-i-epeated phrases ; 
and to this may be added the force of its final words : 
“ The power that is come unto them, from them shall it 
be taken away. Of sin on the part of Uru-ka-gina, king 
of Girsu, there is none ; but as for Lugal-zaggi-si, issar/ 
of Umma, may his goddess Nidaba bear this sin upon 
her head.” 

Discussions of the cultural influence of the Sumerians 
and an account of the recent explorations in Turkestan, 
though they lead to no definite conclusions, add to the 
value of the volume. 

T. G. Pinches. 

HeRM. M0LLER. InDOEUBOPJEISK - SEMITl|k SaMMEN- 
LIGNENDE Glossarium. Copenhagen, 1909. 

This is a continuation of Professor M0ller’s well-known 
researches upon the subject of the connexion of the Indo- 
Germanic and the Semitic languages with each other, and, 
notwithstanding the abbreviated way in which the work 
is presented, will be found of considerable interest. The 
book shows much and extended research, and the number 
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of comparisons which are registered therein is enormous, 
when the limited extent of the work (152 pages) is 
considered. The roots are arranged alphabetically from 
the Indo-Germanic standpoint, and the sounds are classified 
systematically. It is difficult to choose any special entry 
as being more interesting than others, but that under ad, 
the preposition, might be chosen, in which the Latin ad, 
Ags. cef, Phoen. yad, Aram, yad, Assyrian adi, etc., are 
compared. An index, especially for the Semitic word.s 
quoted, would be a help to the study of the work. 

T. G. PiXCHES. 


The Babvloxi.\n Expeditiox of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Series D : Researches and Treatises. 
Vol. V, Fasciculus 1 : The Earliest Version of the 
Babylonian Deluge-story, and The Temple Library 
of Nippur. By H. V. Hilprecht. pp. x, 65, and 
2 plates. Philadelphia : published by the University 
of Penn.sylvania. 1910. 

Der neue Fund zur Sintflutgeschichte aus der 
Tempelbibliothek von Nippur. Von H. V- 
Hilprecht. Mit 6 Abbildungen. pp. 64 and 
2 plates. Leipzig : H. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1910. 

The importance for Biblical history of the Babylonian 
story of the Flood accounts, doubtless, for the great 
amount of interest that has been aroused by these publica- 
tions, though not for the severe criticism to which the 
first has been subjected. As the title indicates, this new 
fragment comes from the Temple Library of Nippur, 
which is identified with the Calneh of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. This, according to the Biblical record and the 
tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, was one of the oldest 
cities of Babylonia, and anything coming from the site, if 
written in archaic script, would naturally have authority 
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as being either an original or a copy of the oldest possible 
period. Whatever be the date of the fragment, it is 
probably a copy of an earlier original, but how it compares 
in the matter of antiquity with the other versions known 
must be left to future research to determine. 

The fragment which forms the subject of these two 
modest publications is small, measuring only 2| by 2| 
inches. The obverse is entii-ely broken away, except for 
the ends of three lines visible on the right-hand edge. 
The text preserved consists, therefore, of the remains of 
fourteen lines of the right-hand column of the reverse, 
and where it first becomes legible the Creator seems to be 
speaking. He announces that he will loosen [the confines 
of heaven and earth, and make a deluge], which shall 
sweep away all men together ; but the Chaldean Noah is 
to [seek lifje before the deluge cometh forth, for [over all 
things], as many as there were, he was going to bring 
overthrow, destruction, and annihilation. The person 
spoken to is directed to build a great ship, the dimensions 
of which were given, though they are unfortunately broken 
away on the fragment. It was to be “ a house-boat ”, 
carrying what had been saved of life, and was to be 
covered with a strong deck. Into it were to be taken the 
beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, [and the creeping 
things, two of everything], instead of a number, according 
to the author’s restoration of this line. The patriarch’s 
family is then referred to, and at this point the text 
unfortunately breaks off 

There is no doubt that we have here an exceedingly 
interesting and important addition to our knowledge of 
the Babylonian deluge-legend, in this case with noteworthy 
variations, bringing it apparently more into accord with 
the Biblical version. It would take up too much space 
here, however, to make all the comparisons with the 
account in Genesis which Professor Hilprecht suggests, 
but the “ loosening of the bonds ”, etc., is compared with 
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the loosening of the fountains of the great deep in 
Gen. vii, 11 ; the sweeping away of all men finds its 
parallel in Gen. vi, 11, where the destruction of all men 
along with the earth is referred to. The destruction and 
annihilation of all things is compared with the destruction 
of all flesh in Gen. vi, 17. It is to be remarked that in the 
directions to take the living things into the ark the birds 
of heaven are referred to as in Gen. vi, 20, etc. (this is 
absent in George Smith’s Nineveh version). The description 
of the vessel as a 7na-gurgtirru'>»', which the author trans- 
lates as “ house-boat ”, is noteworthy. It apparently refers, 
as he explains, to its being covered in (as the Nineveh 
version has it), “like the abyss,” by the crust of the 
earth — domed, seemingly, as the second Daily Telegraph 
fragment implies, “ like the vault of heaven.” 

Naturally, in such a small fragment, there is much that 
is doubtful, but aU unprejudiced readers will probably 
admit that Professor Hilprecht has done his best with the 
meagre amount of material at his disposal. Whether the 
line containing the characters ku-um mi-ni is to be 
translated and completed “ [two of everything] instead of 
a number”, and the translation of the corresponding phrase 
in Hebrew, is to be modified in accordance there- 

with, as he contends, may be left to future discoveries to 
settle — in any case, it is worthy of careful consideration, 
and may be substantially correct. 

Concerning the date of the fragment, there has been 
much discussion, as it has been contended in America that 
it belongs to the Kassite period (1700-1300 B.c.). This, 
however, would seem to be against the indications of the 
explorers, as it came, according to the statements published 
by Professor Hilprecht, from “ Tablet Hill ”, a part of the 
ruins of NifFer which, among the 2200 fragments or there- 
abouts found there, has produced none of a later date 
than Eim-Sin, the contemporary of Hammurabi and king 
of Larsa. This statement, which is supported by the 
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evidence of Dr. J. P. Peters, the first explorer of the site 
since the days of Layard, and the first leader and director 
of the American explorations on the site, would seem to 
be conclusive, and in that case would overrule any 
palieographic indications that the fragment belonged to 
a lower date. When my attention was called to the matter 
I was inclined for the later (early Kassite) period, but 
frankly stated that I had not had an opportunity of 
examining many tablets of that period at first hand. 
Moreover, it may be argued that no hard and fast line 
with regard to the date of the script can be drawn. 
I therefore refrain from further committing myself in the 
matter. Professor Hilprecht’s estimate of the date of the 
fragment is probably correct, and in any case, he, having 
seen the tablets of the site where it was found, both those 
of the Kassite and the earlier periods, has had better 
opportunities of- estimating the date of the fragment than 
I have. 

A great many interesting questions are touched upon 
by the author of this important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Flood, among them being the chronology of 
the second portion of the Dynasty of Isin, the order of 
whose rulers he gives as follows : — 

Ur-KIN-IB, Bur-Sin II, Iter-pi-sa, Uru-imitti, Sin- 

iqi&m, Enlil-bani, Zambia, Sin (Nannar ?)-ellu, 

Sin-magir, and Damiq-ili-su. 

The tablets containing these names, the author says, 
show a mingling of the older and younger forms of writing, 
the scribes of Iter-pi-& and Enlil-bani preferring the older, 
and those of Zambia and Damiq-ili-su the later forms of 
the Babylonian characters. 

An interesting point for the present writer is Professor 
Hilprecht’s note upon the name of Iter-pi-&. According 
to him, the character represented by pt is that quoted in 
the Journal of this Society for 1909, p. 1155. This 
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confirms my reading of Pi-Sa-Isi-Dagan in the Amherst 
Tablets, vol. i, pp. xv, xvi, 52, 54, etc., the first component 
of which is expressed by the sign in question. 

Both works are worthy of the reputation of the author, 
to whom Amei-ican A.ssyriology is greatly indebted. 

T. G. PiXCHES. 


La DECOUVEETE DE LA Loi SOUS LE Roi JOSIAS. UXE 
IXTEEPEETATION EgYPTIEXXE D’UX TeXTE BiBLIQUE. 
Par Edouaed N.wille, Membre de I’Institut. Extrait 
des Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Tome XXXV, 2® Partie. Paris : Librairie 
Klincksieck. MDCCCCX. 

Many years ago I suggested that the single language of 
the world as known to the Hebrews, abolished by the 
Creator on the occasion of the building of the Tower of 
Babel, was the Assyro-Babylonian lingua franca, which, 
as the Tel el Amarna tablets prove, was used from the 
Babylonian plain to the Mediterranean, and also, it would 
seem, in Persia and Elam. Professor Sayce, in the 
Expository Times, has gone farther than this, and shows 
that in the second chapter of the Book of Genesis a number 
of the verses are simply reproductions of a Babylonian 
original text. Professor Naville, however, in the opusculuni 
before us, makes a good attempt to prove that the whole 
of the Pentateuch was written in cuneiform, and that 
Deuteronomy, hidden in the foundations of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, was lost and forgotten until the time of 
Josiah, when it was discovered by the High Priest Hilkiah. 
Being unable to understand the script in which it was 
written, he handed it to Shaphan the scribe, whom Naville 
supposes to have been learned in that script. The result 
of this was that the king regarded it as being of such 
importance that it was read before the people, and 
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restored to its place in the sacred canon. The Egyptians 
were accustomed to inscribe chapters of the Book of the 
Dead on stone, which were sometimes hidden under a 
divine statue, and the writing is described as having been 
of a special and mysterious nature. It was, moreover, the 
custom of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians to place 
records in the foundations of their great buildings, and 
to this custom we are indebted for a not inconsiderable 
amount of the Assyro-Babylonian literature which has 
come down to us. The placing of the book in the 
foundations, however, was really due to the influence 
over the Hebrews of the Egyptian custom referred to, 
of which Professor Naville gives numerous interesting 
examples. 

The great literary man of the Hebrews was Solomon, 
who had close relations with Hiram of Tyre. It was 
probably owing to this great king that the Phoenician 
script replaced the complicated cuneiform among the 
Hebrews, and afterwards penetrated to the other nations 
of Western Asia, being used even in Babylonia and Assyria, 
the strongholds of the wedge-written records, though to 
a rather limited extent. 

Such is the theme of Professor Naville’s interesting 
paper, which is worked out in detail, and contains many 
noteworthy arguments. Naturally it lacks the advantage 
of absolute proof, but this is a defect from which all 
theories, even the most probable, suffer. Should it turn 
out to be correct, however, the higher critics will have to 
reconsider their position, and all conceptions concerning 
the earlier books of the Old Testament will probably need 
modification. 

Naturally such a book as the Book of Deuteronomy 
would have been written on skin or some similar flexible 
substance, and special precautions must have been taken 
to preserve it against decay. Clay tablets, however, are 
not altogether excluded, though necessarily bulky ; indeed. 
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they would need quite a considerable recess for their 
accommodation. 

Professor Naville may be congratulated on having 
brought forward a most attractive theory for all except 
the higher critics, and it is to be hoped that he may be 
able to elaborate it. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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TRAis^SLlTE RATION 

OF THE 

SANSKEIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatig Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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Alphabets, 164. 

Revised Buddhist Era in 

Burma, 474. 

Note on the Inscriptions of 

the Myazedi Pagoda, 797-812. 

Blunt, E. A. H., The Tomb of 
John Mildenhall, 495. 

Bol-Chamaraja, Mysore ruler, 436. 

Bower MS., The Bheda Samhita 
in, 830-3. 

Brahma, Mahabhaktas, 98. 

Brahmagupta and Hindu mathe- 
matics, 755 seqq. 

Brahmaur, the ancient Po-lo-hih- 
mo-pu-lo, 489. 

Brahmins of Malabar, 625-39 ; 
\-illage system, 627 seq. ; customs 
and observances, 632 ; their 
literature, 634. 

Buddhism, its influenceon Vedantic 
illusion, 129. 

Buddhism introduced into Tibet, 
1217. 

Buddhist notes : Vedanta and 
Buddhism, 129 seqq. ; the “Five 
Points” of Mahadeva and the 
Katthavathu, 413-23. 

Buddhist (revised) era in Burma, 

474-6. 

Burma Society, 172. 

Burmese (revised) Buddhist era, 
474-6. 

C 

Caitanya, doctrines of, 1168. 

Cakra, Sakti ceremony, 1166. 

Candrahasa, Beloved of the Ador- 
able, 292 ; parallels to legend, 449. 

Cedi, founder of Caidya kings, 11. 

fChags-po-ri Monastery, Lhasa, 
1215 ; anatomical chart from, 
1215-45 ; founded 1640-80, 1216. 
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Chamaraja, Mysore ruler, 435. 

Chan-chu country, 1196 ; possibly 
Sarju, 1196. 

Channamamba, queen of Soma- 
fekhara, 149, 489. 

Cb‘a-po-ho-lo and Ka-p‘i-li, 1187- 
1203 ; as capital of Central 
India, 1188 ; situation, 1189-92, 
1202. 

Chhapra, 1192-3. 

Chia-ch’ing, Chinese emperor, 69 ; 
edict of 1808, 69 seqq. 

Chinese imperial edict of 1808 in 
the origin and transmigrations 
of the Grand Lamas of Tibet, 
69 seqq. 

Chinese riddles on ancient Indian 
toponymy, 1187-1203. 

Cilician cities of Anchiale and 
Illubri, 1339-43. 

Citraketu, Beloved of the Adorable, 
298. 

Cotton - growing in Assyrian in- 
scription, 403. 


D 

Daha, another name for the Sundi, 

1201. 

Dakhinpath monastery, 1172, 
1174-9. 

Dalai Lama’s seal and the Tibeto- 
Mongolian characters, 1205-14. 

Dhrstabuddhi, 293. 

DhruvainVedic calendar, 461 seqq. 

Dhruva, Beloved of the Adorable, 
280. 

Dhvanikarikas, who is the author ? 
164. 

Diste, 25. 

Diwan of Abu Dahbal al-Gumahi, 
1017-68. 

Dragon-myth, 485. 

Draupadi, Beloved of the Adorable, 
304. 

Dream of one hundred suns and 
the sibyl, 609-23. 

Dynasties of Bengal and Nepal, 
150. 


E 

Eighteen points of doctrinal differ- 
ences between the Tengalais and 
the Vadagalais of the Visista- 
dvaita Vaisnava school, 1103-12. 

Elephant statues at Delhi, 490. 

Eliot, Sir C. N. E., Hinduism in 
Assam, 1155-86. 

Ereyappa, inscription of, 434. 

F 

Fakhr-ud-Din, Muhammad, joint 
founder of the Khargird Ma- 
drasa, 1149. 

Faighana, Babar-nama descrip- 
tion, 111 seqq. 

Farjexel, F., Une Inscription du 
Yunnan (Mission d’OlIone) 
traduite par M. Chavannes, 
1069-1102. 

Firdawsi, lived in Tus, 1116 ; in 
village of Paz, 1117 ; fled to 
Tabaristan, 1117 ;tomb, 1119-20. 

Five points of Mahadeva and the 
Kathavatthu, 413-23. 

Fleet, J. F., Besnagar Inscription 
A, 141. 

Note on Rupnath Edict, 146. 

Mahishamandala and Mahish- 

mati, 425-47. 

Revised Buddhist Era in 

Burma, 476. 

Besnagar Inscription, 815-17. 

Saka Era, 818-24. 

Hathigumpha Inscription, 

824-8. 

The Last Words of Asoka, 

1300-8. 

Vasiska theKusana, 1315-17. 

Forty-two Beloved of the Adorable, 
269 seqq. 

Foster, W., Austin of Bordeaux, 
494. 

Fb.ancke, a. H., Note on Po-lo- 
hUi-mo-pu-lo and Su-fa-la-na- 
chu-ta-lo, 489. 

Dalai Lama’s Seal and the 

Tibeto - Mongolian Characters, 
1205-14. 
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G 

Gadadhar Singh, patron of 

Saktism, 1162 ; oppressed 

Hinduism, 1172. 

Galland’s version of Ali Baba com- 
pared with Arabic Bodleian MS. , 
327-32. 

Gangava(p country, 434. 

Ganges termed Ka-p‘i-li byChinese, 
1189. 

Garuda, Beloved of the Adorable, 

271. 

Gasteb, M., Parallels to the 
Legends of Candrahasa, 449. 

The Sibyl and the Dream 

of One Hundred Suns, 609-23. 
Gaudapada, influenced b3' Bud- 
dhism, 134. 

Gaudapadakarikas, Buddhist cha- 
racter, 134. 

Gauhar Shad mosque at Meshed, 
1150. 

■Genitive - accusative construction 
in Marathi, 481. 

Gerixi, Col. G. E., Chinese Riddles 
on Ancient Indian Toponymy, 
1187-1203. 

Ghaghra River, 1189 ; identified 
with Shan-lien, 1191. 

Gleanings from the Bhakta-mala, 
87-109, 269-306. 

Govlsdacarya, a.. The Artha- 
Pancaka of PiUai Lokacarya, 
565-607. 

The Astadasa-Bhedas, or the 

Eighteen Points of Doctrinal 
Differences between the Tehga- 
lais and Vadagalais of the 
Visistadvaita Vaisnava School, 
1103-12. 

Narayana Parivrat, 1326-7. 

Greek Astronomy received by 
Hindus, a.d. 400, 821. 

Gbiekson, G. a.. Gleanings from 
theBhakta-mala, 87-109,269-306. 

Translation of the term 

“ Bhagavat ”, 159. 

Modern Indo - Arj-an Polite 

Imperative, 162. 


Gbiersox, G. a., Vasudeva of 
Panini IV, iii, 98, 171. 

Artha-Pancaka, Introduction, 

565 ; Text, 598. 

Abhinava-gupta in Modern 

Kashmir, 1334-8. 

Gupta-Valabhl era supplants Saka, 
824. 

H 

Ha Darwesh, 115. 

Hanumat, Beloved of the Adorable, 
271. 

al-Harith b. Halid al-Mahzumi, 
poet, 1017. 

Harivallabhas, the forty-two, 269- 
306. 

Hathigumpha inscription, 824-8. 
Haiti, Sennacherib’s campaign 
against, 388. 

^^iliakku revolts against Senna- 
cherib, 389-91 ; apparently 
Cilicia, 391. 

Hindu mathematics, source of, 
749-59. 

Hinduism in Assam, 1155-86. 
Hire-Bettada-Chamaraja, 435. 
Hoerxle, a. F. R., The Bheda 
Samhita in the Bower MS. ,830-3. 

The Unknown Languages of 

Eastern Turkestan, 834-8, 1283- 
1300. 

Hcltzsch, E., Second Note on 
Rupnath Edict, 142. 

Third Note on the Rupnath 

Ediet, 1308-11. 

I 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, editor of 
Omar’s Instructions to the 
Kadi, 307 seqq. 

Ibn al-Kalbi, his account of Abu 
Dahbal, 1021. 

Ibn Hajar, 782. 

Ibn Khaldun, editor of Omar’s In- 
structions to the Kadi, 307 seqq. 
Ibn Kutaibah, editor of Omar's 
Instructions to the Kadi, 307 seqq. ; 
translation of his text, 311. 
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Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat, poet, 1017. 

Ibn Zabr, 783. 

Ibrahim b. Adham, 167. 

Illubri, 1339 seqq. ; the same as 
Olymbros, 134:2. 

Illubru, residence of governor of 
Que, 390-1. 

Indian genealogies and chronology, 
1-56. 

Indian toponymy, Chinese riddles 
on, 1187-1203. 

Indonesian alphabets, 164. 

Ingira, 1340 ; captured by Sen- 
nacherib, 390-1. 

Inscription at Isapur, 1311. 

Inscription du Yunnan (Mission 
d’Ollone), 1077-1102. 

Inscriptions, Besnagar A, 141 ; 
newly discovered cylinder of 
Sennacherib, 387-411 ; Nandi- 
gunda, 1021 a.d., 431 ; Kuppe- 
haju, 432, 435 ; of Sripurusha 
Muttarasa, 434 ; of Ereyappa, 
434; Myazedi Pagoda, further note 
on, 797-812 ; two at Besnagar, 
813-17 ; Badami, 818 ; DeOgadh, 
818; Hathigumpha, 824. 

Irvine, W., Austin of Bordeaux, 
1343-5. 

Isapur inscription, 1311. 

Isila, town of Vanaviisi, 4.30; not 
in Mysore, 431 : received Asoka’s 
last edict, 431. 

Iti, peculiarities in the use of, 
1317-21. 

J 

Jacobi, H., Antiquity of Tedic 
Culture, 456. 

Jahiz, editor of Omar's Instructions 
to the Kadi, 307 seqq. 

Jamhavat, Beloved of the Adorable, 
272. 

Janaka, Mahabhakta, 102. 

Jatayu, Beloved of the Adorable, 
279. 

Jauza Masjid at Ush, 113. 

Jayadhwaj Singh, Ahom king, 
1171 ; and Hinduism, 1171. 

JRAS. 1910. 


Je-la, Tibetan minister, 1252 ; 
introduced pig-tail into Tibet, 
1253 ; known in China as Hsi- 
lieh, 1253. 

Jo-k’an temple at Lhasa, 69. 

K 

Kadi, the office of, in Mawardi’s 
treatise, 763 seqq. ; jurisdiction 
in Egypt, 791. 

Kalat-i-Nadiri fortress, 1151 ; 
inscription of Arghun at. 1151. 

Kalinda of Candanavati, 294. 

Kaliyuga era, 821. 

Kamakhya, temple of, 1163-5. 

Kamala Bari monastery, 1181. 

Kamala, Beloved of the Adorable, 
270. 

Kanauri vocabulary, English- 
Kanauri, 659-705, 

Kand-badam, dependency of 
Khujend, 115. 

Kanishka, 1315. 

Kapila, Mahabhakta, 99. 

Ka-p‘i-li, identified as Kauriala, 
1189 ; Chinese name for Ganges, 
1189 ; earliest mention of, 1197 ; 
must mean Gupta empire, 1198. 

Ka-p‘i-li River, 1188 ; term applied 
to the Ganges, 1199. 

Kartavirya, reigned at Mahishmati, 
442. 

Kasan township, 116. 

Kassites and Yasubi-galleans, 
Sennacherib’s campaign against, 
388. 

Kasi line, genealogy, 24. 

Kathavatthu and the Five Points 
of Mahadeva, 413-23. 

Kay Khusraw of the Kayani 
dynasty, 1114. 

Kate, G. R. , Source of Hindu 
Mathematics, 749-59. 

Keith, A. B. , BhTi with the Accusa- 
tive, 151. 

Antiquity of Vedio Culture, 

464. 

Apastamba M antra Brahmana, 

ii, 8, 4, 466. 


91 
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Keith, A. B., Grammatical Notes : 
Personal Pronouns, 468. 

Peculiarities in the Use of iti, 

1317-21. 

'» Archaisms in the Ramayana, 

/ 1321-6. 

Kekayas, 24. 

Keladi Rajas of Ikkeki and Bednur, 
149, 487. 

Kharavela, 828. 

Khargird, the iladrasa at, 1148; 
date of erection, 1149; identi- 
fication of foundei'S, 1149. 

Khujend, 114. 

Khurasan, historical notes on, 
1113-54 ; .stricken by the 
Mongols, 1131. 

Khwaia Rabi, shrine near Meshed, 
1120-9. 

Kirua, governor of Illubri, 1339. 

Kirua, governor of Illubru, revolts 
against Sennacherib, 389-91 ; 
slain, 390-1. 

Kitab al-Agani, 1017. 

Kiwam-ud-Din, architect of Gauhar 
Shad mosque at Meshed, 1150. 

Koch kings as patrons of Hinduism, 
1164. 

Kolar, Gauga capital, 434. 

Krexkow, F., The Diwan of Abu 
Dahbal al-6umahi, 1017-68. 

K’ri^Tsug-Me-itsan, edict by, 1252 ; 
date of edict, 1255. 

Krsna Razdan, 1334. 

Krishnaram Bhattacarya, Saktist 
Brahman, 1163. 

Krttakas in Vedic calendar, 46.3-5. 

Kunti, Beloved of the Adorable, 
303. 

Kuppehalu inscription, 432-5. 

Kusanas, discovery of new King 
Vasiska, 1311-17. 

L 

Lamas (Grand) of Tibet, Chinese 
imperial edict of 1808 a.d. on 
origin and transmigration, 69 
seqq. ; dual hierarchy, 70. 

Latacharya, 819, 822. 


Lesnv, V., The Construction of 
Genitive-Accusative in Marathi, 

481. 

Lhasa, anatomical chart discovered 
at, 1215-45; ancient historical 
edicts at, 1247-82. 

Lu-koh, Tibetan minister, 1256 ; 
hero of Potala Pillar Edict B, 
1258. 

Lunar race, list of, 20. 

M 

Macdonald, D. B., “Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves” in Arabic 
from a Bodleian MS., 327-86. 

Macdonell, a. a.. Max Muller 
Memorial Sanskrit MSS. , 829-30. 

Madhab Deb, apostle of Vaish- 
navism in Assam, 1170. 

Mahabbaktas, the twelve, 97 ; list 
of, 98-105. 

Mahadeva, the Five Points and the 
Kathavatthu, 413-23 ; tenets of, 
415; visits Mahishamandala, 425. 

Mahasaipghikas, origin, 413 ; 
schism, 414. 

Mahi.shamandala wrongly identified 
as Mysore, 429 seqq. ; located as 
border-land of Buddhist Middle 
Country, 447. 

Mahisham.andala and Mahishmati, 
425-47 ; visited by Mahadeva, 
425. 

Mahishmati, capital of Mahisha- 
maiulala, 441 ; mentioned by 
Panini, 441 ; mentioned in 
Mahjibharata, 441; mentioned in 
Harivarii.sa, 442 ; identity with 
Mysore disproved, 442 ; identity 
with Maheshwar disproved, 443; 
identified as Mandhata, 445. 

Maitreya, Beloved of the Adorable, 
.302. 

Majuli Island, head-quarters of 
Faishnava Gosains, 1173. 

Malabar, the Brahmins of, 625-39 ; 
village system, 627 seqq. ; 
customs and observ^ances, 632 ; 
their literature, 634. 
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Mandhata, island-village in the 
Narbada identified as Mahish- 
mati, 445. 

Mann, ilahabhakta, 101. 

^Marathi, construction of genitive- 
accusative, 481. 

Marghinan, 114. 

MARGOLiorTH, D. S., Omar’s In- 
structions to the Kadi, 307-26. 

Mathematics, .source of Hindu, 
749-59. 

.Maurya era, 825 seqq. 

Mawardi, editor of Omar’s In- 
structions to the Kadi, .307 seqq. ; 
on the office of I^dl, 763 seqq. 

Max Muller ilemorial Sanskrit 
MSS., 829-30. 

Maya-dootrine not Vedic, 131 ; 
Buddhism in disguise, 131. 

Maysunnad, territorial division of 
Mysore, 431. 

MAZriiD.iK, B. C., Va.sudeva of 
Panini IV, iii, 98, 170. 

Merodach - baladan, Sennacherib’s 
campaign against, 388. 

Me.shed, legendary history, 1130; 
mosque of Amir Fa’ik Amid-ud- 
Dawlah, 1130 ; burial-place of 
Harun-ar-Rashid, 1130; of Imam 
Riza, 1130; visited by Clavijo, 
1131 ; beautified by Sefavi 
dynasty, 1132; great shrine 
described, 11.32 - 48; Gauhar 
Shad mosque, 1150. 

Mildenhall, the tomb of, 495. 

Milus, L., Ahuna Vairya from 
YasnaXXVII, 13, with itsPahlavi 
and Sanski'it Translations, 57-68, 
641-57. 

Mitannian gods, 457. 

Moamaria sect, 1169-70; rebellion, 

1173. 

Moggaliputta’s missions, 425 seqq. 

Mu'awiya Caliph and Abu Dahbal, 
1019-22. 

Mubarrad, editor of Omar’s In- 
structions to the Kadi, 307 seqq. 

Muchukunda, reputed founder of 
Mahishmati, 442. 


Musallii. near Meshed, 1152; in- 
scription at, 115.3. 

Myazedi inscription as evidence of 
Buddliist era devised in Burma, 
474-80. 

Myazedi pagoda, inscriptions of, 
797-812 ; Burmese text, 797. 

Mvingaba pagoda inscriptions, 797. 

Mysore as village existed in tenth 
century, 433 ; as appellation of 
territory not earlier than A.D. 
1600, 437 ; origin of name, 

438-40. 

N 

Na Gosains. 1 163. 

Nabha's list of au.spicious marks on 
feet of Riima, 88 seqq. 

Na-fu-ti A-lo-na-shun usurps throne 
of Siluditya, 1187. 

Nahajxina, founder of Saka era, 
820; ovei thrown. 82J. 

Nambutiris, 626 ; structure of their 
caste, 626 ; customs and ob- 
servances, 632 ; their literature, 
634. 

Nandigunda inscription, a.d. 1021, 
431. 

Naonhaithya = Vedic Nasatyas, 
457 ; controverted, 458. 

Narada, Mahiibhakta, 98. 

Nariiyana Parivriit, 1.326-7. 

Navanit.aka, 8.30 seqq. 

Neryosangh, 63. 

Nineveh, described in newly dis- 
covered inscription, 396-411 ; 
rebuilt by Sennacherib, 396-411 ; 
size of, 410. 

Nisthas, the Bhagavata, 94. 

Notices of Books — 

‘Abdu’l - Muqtadir, Mawlawt, 
Catalogue of the Persian and 
Arabic MSS. of the Oriental 
Public Library of Bankipore : 
Persian Poets, 207. 

Becker, C. H. , Der Islam, 959. 
Benfey, M., Theodor Benfey, 
9.30. 
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Bloohet, B. , Introduction a 
I’Histoire des Mongols de 
Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, 1 365. 

Bode, M. H. , The Pali Literature 
of Burma, 525. 

Brandstetter, R., Wurzel und 
Wort den Indonesischen 
Sprachen, 905. 

Bray, D. de S. , Brahui Language, 
pt. i, 908. 

Brockhaus, Albert, Netzuke, 188. 

Buahell, S. W., Description of 
Chine.se Pottery and Porcelain, 
1369. 

Caetani, Leone, Annali dell’ 
Islam, vol. ii, 229. 

Caland, W. , Das Vaitanasutra 
des Atharveda, 931. 

Chavannes, E., Le T‘ai Chan, 
1377. 

Clay, A. T. , Amurru, 939. 

Crooke, W. , A New Account 
of East India and Persia by 
John Fryer, \'ol. i, 515. 

Davids, Mrs. Rhys, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists. I. Psalms 
of the Sisters, 536. 

Poster, W., English Factories in 
India (1630-3), 1375. 

Ceil, AV. E. , Great Wall of China, 
977. 

Oeldner, Karl F., Der Rig\ eda 
in Auswahl, 921. 

Gerini, Col. G. E. , Researches 

. on Ptolemy’s Geography, 899. 

Giles, L. , Sun Tzu on the Art of 
War, 961. 

Gollancz, H., Translations from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic, 501. 

Hale, A., The Adventures of 
John Smith in Mala 3 -a, 1600-5, 
18.5. 

Hertel, J., Tantrakhr-ayika Text, 
966, 1347 ; Tantrakhj’fyika 
ubersetzt, 966, 1347. 

Hilprecht, H. V. , Earliest Version 
of the Babj’lonian Deluge- 
storj’’, 1391 ; Neue Fund zur 
Sintfiutgeschichte, 1391. 


Hultzsch,E. ,Prakritarupavatara, 

220 . 

India, Archeological Survej- of, 
Annual Report for 1905-6, 240 ; 
for 1906-7, 545. 

Irv'ine, W., Storia do Mogor, 
or Mogul India. 1653-1708 
(bj- Niccolao Manucci), 186. 

Iyer, L. K., Ananta Krishna, 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, 918. 

Kawaguchi, Shramana Ekai, 
Three Years in Tibet, 234. 

Keith, A. Berriedale, Aitarej'a 
Aranyaka, 892 ; SaukhajAna 
Aranj'aka, 892. 

King, L. AV., Historj- of Sumer 
and Akkad, 1,386. 

Kohler, J. & A. Ungnad, Hammu- 
rabi's Gesetz, Bande ii, iii, 
.506. 

Macauliffe, M. A., Sikh Religion, 
209. 

Margoliouth, D. S., Irshad al- 
’Arlb ila ma‘rifat al-Adib, 885. 

Marsden, E., History of India 
for Senior Classes, pt. i, 175. 

de la Mazeliere, Marquis, Le 
Japon, 956. 

Mersier, Albert, Conversations 
en Langue Malaise. 197 ; Cin- 
quante Histoires d’E.xtreme- 
Orient, 199. 

Millot, Stanislas, Dictionnaire 
des Formes Cursives des 
Caracteres chinois, 176. 

Meller, H., Indoeuropwisk- 
Semitisk Sammenlignende 
Glossarium, 1390. 

Moszkowski, Alax, Auf neuen 
AA'egen durch Sumatra, 540. 

Naville, E., Decouverte de la 
Loi .sous le Roi Josias, 1395. 

Oldenberg, H., Rgveda : Text- 
kritische und exegetische 
Noten, 224 ; Aus dem Alien 
Indien, 932. 

Oltramare, Paul, La formule 
bouddhique des douze causes 

201 . 
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Parker, H. , Ancient Ceylon, 499. 

Parmentier, H., Inventaire De- 
scriptif des monuments Cams 
de I'Annam, 1373. 

Pinches, T. G., The Amherst 
Tablets, pt, i, 246. 

Poussin, L. de la Vallee, Boud- 
dhisme. Opinions sur I'Histoire 
de la dogmatique, 194. 

Rogers, Alexander, Shahnama of 
Firdusi, 179. 

(trans. ) & H. Beveridge (ed. ), 

Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 947. 

Rogers, R. W. , Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, 529. 

Ross, E. Denison, Hi.story of 
Guiarat, by Mir Abu Turab 
Vali, 511. 

Sainsbury, Ethel B. , Calendar 
of Court Minutes, etc., of the 
East India Company (1640-3), 
503. 

Schirmeisen, K., Die Arischen 
Gottergestalten, 217. 

von Schroeder, L. , Kathaka 
Saifihita, Books i, ii, 517. 

Sen, R. R., Triumph of Valmiki, 
206. 

Thurston, E., Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India, 914. 

Walleser, M. , Deraltere Vedanta, 
1.361. 

Ward. AV. H., Cylinders and 
Seals of J. P. Morgan, 1385. 

Seal-C 3 ’linders of Western 

Asia, 1382. 

Warren, W. F., Earliest Cos- 
mologies, 532. 

Watson, H. D., Gazetteer of the 
Hazara District (1907), 183. 

Wenckstern, F. von, Biblio- 
graphj- of the J apanese Empire, 
913. 

Windisch, E., Buddha's Geburt 
und die Lehre von den Seelen- 
wanderung, 213. 

Zeitlin, M. , Le St\le Adminis- 
tratif chez les Assj riens, 944. 


Nukan, position of, 1116 ; now 
Noghiin, 1116. 

O 

Oeituarv Notices — 

Ahlwardt, W., 553. 

Cust, R. N., 255. 

Robinson, W. H., 557. 

Office of Kadi in the Ahkam Sult.a- 
nhwa of Miiwardi, 761-96. 

Olj-mbros, 1342. 

Omar’s instructions to the Kadi. 
307-26. 

P 

Phgan inscriptions of Myazedi 
pagoda. 797-812; Burmese text, 
797. 

Pala dynasty of Bengal, 150. 

Pancala line (north), 21 ; (south), 21. 

Pancha-raksha, Brit. Mus. MS. of, 
151. 

Pandavas, Beloved of the Adorable, 
301. 

Paramarthasaraof Abhinava-gupta, 
707-47, 1334 ; exegetical notes 
on, 1.338-9. 

Parbatir a Gosains, 1163. 

Paroiter, F. E., Ancient Indian 
Genealogies and Chronology-, 
1-56. 

Suggestions regarding Rig- 

veda, X. I02, 1328-34. 

Parsadas, the sixteen, 108, 271. 

Piltaliputra Council concerned with 
the Five Points, 414 ; resulted in 
schism of Mahasamghikas, 414. 

Paurava or Lunar race, 20. 

Paz, home of Firdawsi, 1117. 

Phulesvari, wife of Sib Singh, 1172 ; 
bigoted Sakta, 1172. 

PiUai Lokacarya, Tamil author, 
565 seqq. ; date, 568 ; death, 569. 

Pinches, T. G., Sennacherib's 
Camjjaigns on the North-West 
and his Work at Nineveh, 387- 
411. 
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Polite imperative, modern Indo- 
Aryan, 162. 

Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo, the modern 
Brahmaur, 489. 

P’O-lo-nai kingdom. 1190. 

Potala palace at Lhasa, ()9 seq. ; 
hill, pillar edicts, 1247 -8-2 : lan- 
guage of, 1269. 

Poussix, L. DE I-I V.ii.LEE. Buddhi.st 
Notes : A’edaiita and Buddhism, 
129-40. 

—TT The “Live Points" of Alaha- 
deva and the Kathavatthu, 413- 
423. 

Prahlada,"AIahahhalvta, 101. 
PratapSingh,Brahmanicsui)|)Ortei-, 
1162. 

Praudha-sri- Ba.sava, 149. 

Pyang-khok La.-c-thig or ana- 
tomical chart, 1216. 

Q 

Que, probably Cilicia. 391 ; revolts 
against Sennacherib, 391 : pre- 
viously invaded by Assyria, 393. 
Qurais, 1017. 

R 

Raghu Deb, Koch king, 1164. 

■ Raghu-vira, marks on the feet of, 
87 seq. 

Raja-Wodeyar, Mysore ruler (1610), 
435. 

Bam Bapu, head of Dakhinpath 
monastery, 1172. 

Rama-candra, marks on the feet of, 
87 .seq. ; incarnation, 88 seq. 
Ramappa, compiler of Keladi 
genealogical tree, 487. 
Ram.vvae.via Raja K. , The Brahmins 
of Malabar, 623-39. 

Bamayana, archaisms in, 1321-6. 
Kazan Gate of Tus, identified, 1118. 
Kigveda, X, 102, suggestions re- 
garding, 1328-.34. 

Rudbar Gate of Tus, identified, 
1117, 

Rudra Singh, patron of Sakti,sm, 
1162 ; and Hinduism, 1172. 


Rupnath edict, second note on, 
142-9; third note on, 1.308-11. 

S 

Sagara, king ot Ayodhya, 10. 
Sahudeva, 50. 

Sailiun River. 112. 
tjaiva Siddhantam, 707. 

Saka era, 818--24 ; supidanted liy 
Gupta-AMlabhi, 824. 

.Saktisin in Assam, 1157-71 ; censu,, 
of 1901, 1164. 

Sam 'alia, Arainean dialect, 411. 
Saiiivarana, 51. 

Sanabad, burial-place of Hanin-ai - 
Rashid, 1130; of the Imam Riza, 
1130. 

Sankanna, Keladi Raja, 149. 

Sankar Deb, ajiostle of Vaishiuivism 
in As.sam. 1169. 

.SaiL-cgyas /-Gya-z/itsho, Tibetan 
minister, 1216. 

Sanskiit grammatic,al notes : 
personal pronouns, 468 ; MSS.. 
Max Miiller Memorial, 829-30. 
Saran, identification of, 1190-2, 
l-2(r>. 

Sarjo. possibly Chan-chu country, 
1196. 

Savarl, Beloved of the Adorable, 
275 .seqq. 

.Savce, A. H., The Cilician Cities 
of Anchiale and Illubri, 1339-43. 
Sennacherib'-s campaigns on the 
north-west and his work at 
Nineveh, 387-411. 

Seven-headed dragon, 484. 

Sewell, R., Keladi Rajas of Ikkeki 
and Bednur, 487. 

Shadakshari Mantri, 149 ; court 
poet, 149, 487. 

Shahid, the office of, 782. 
Shahr-i-Band or Kahkha, original 
site of Tus. 1114. 

Shan-lien identified as Saran, 1190. 
Shwesandaw Pagoda inscriptions, 
797 seqq. 

Sib Singh and Hinduism, 1163, 

117-2. 
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Sibyl and the dream of one 
hundred suns, 609-23. 

Sib}'! of Tibur, 609 ; of Beda, 609. 

Siva, Mahabhakta, 99. 

Siv'amara I, Ganga prince, 434. 

Biva-parinaya, 1334. 

Sir-is, 24. 

Smith, Y. A., Ibrahim b. Adham, 
167. 

Solar dynasty, great length of, 9 ; 
derived from Iksvaku, 17. 

Somaka, 50. 

Soma-sekhara, 149. 

Sov.\Ni, Y. Y. , Who is the Author 
of the Dhvanikarikas ? 164. 

Sripurusha-Muttarasa inscription, 
434. 

Sri-vaoana-bhusana, 570. 

Sron-Wsan 6Gampo, 1217. 

Sroh-?de-fttsan, edict by, 1255-67. 

Sudaman, Beloved of the Adorable, 
289. 

Su-fa-la-na-chu-ta-lo, the ancient 
Suvarna gotra, 490. 

Sugriva, Beloved of the Adorable, 
273. 

Suka, Mahabhakta, 103. 

Sulvasutras, date, 753seqq. 

Sundi River, 1190, 1201. 

Surat as-Sama, 1028. 

Suvarnabhumi, suggested to be 
the Karnasuvarna of Hiuen- 
tsiang, 428. 

Sykes, Major P. M., Historical 
Notes on Khurasan, 1113-54.. 

T 

Tabaran, identified as modern Tus, 
1115. 

Talaing text of Myazedi Pagoda 
inscriptions, 797 seqq. 

Talakad, Ganga capital, 434. 

Tamil Saiva Siddhautam, 707. 

Tantrie legends, 1158. 

Tarsus captured by Sennacherib, 
390-1 ; taken by Shalmaneser II, 
393. 

Tarzi, 1340 ; or Tarsus, 1340 ; 
a colony of Anchiale, 1342. 


Tehgalai school, 566. 

and Yadagalai schools, 

differences in doctrine, 1103-12. 

Tibet, Buddhism introduced into, 
1217 ; edicts at Potala Hill, 1247- 
82 ; war with China, 1252. 

Tibetan anatomical system, 1215- 
45 ; derived from India, 1218. 

Tibeto-Mongolian alphabet, 1208- 
14. 

Tibeto-Mongolian characters. 1208- 
14; comparative tables of. 1211- 

14. 

Til-garimmu destroyed by Senna- 
cherib, 394-6. 

Ti-na-fu-ti A-le-na-shun, 1187-96 ; 
possibly Tirabhukti, 1196. 

Tirabhukti, possibly Ti-na-fu-ti, 
1196. 

Tirumudi-adaivu, 1326. 

Tomb of John Mildenhall, 495. 

Tsiti dynasty, 1083. 

Tsouan, governor of Kienning, 
1078. 

TrcKER, A. r.. Elephant Statues 
at Delhi, 490. 

Turkestan, Eastern, unknowfi lan- 
guages of, 1283-1300. 

Tus, 1113-29; legendary origin, 
1114; probably the Susia of 
Arrian, 1114; original site noiv 
known as Shahr-i-Band, 1114; 
in Muhammadan times, 1115; 
home of Firdawsi, 1116 ; Rudbar 
and Razan Gates, 1117-18; seat of 
Nestorian bishop, 1118 ; ravaged 
by Mongols. 1118; of to-day 
described, 1119; Firdawsi'stomb, 
1119-20. 

U 

Uddhava, Beloved of the Adorable, 
281. 

Ulagarian. 568. 

‘Umar b. Abi Rabia‘, poet, 1017. 

Unknoivn languages of Eastern 
Turkestan, 834-8, 1283-1300. 

Urn ordeal, 72. 

Ush, 113. 
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Uttara-Piial^ni in Vedic calendar, 
460-5. 

V 

Vadagalai school, 567 ; ,and Ten- 
galai schools,, differences in 
doctrine, 1103-12. 

Vaisali dynasty, 25. 

Vaishnavism in Assam, 1 102-64, 
1171-86; Caitanya'sschool, 1169; 
and Buddhism in Assam, 1185. 

Vaisnava school of Southern India, 
1103-14. 

Vajracchedika in unknown lan- 
guage, 1283-90. 

Vpllabhacarya, doctrines of, 1168. 

yasiska the Kusana, 1311-17. 

Vasudeva of Punini IV, iii, 98, 
168, 170-1. 

Vedanta and Buddhism, 129 seqq. 

Vedanta DSiiika, 567. 

Vedic calendar, 460. 

Vedic culture, antiquity, 456-64. 

Vexis, a., Note on the Two 
Besnagar Inscriptions, 8-13. 

Venkata, Keladi Raja, 149, 489. 

Verethrajan = the Vedic Indra, 457 ; 
controverted, 458. 

Vibhava Avatara, 87. 

•VibhT.sana, Beloved of the Adorable, 
273. 

. Vibhu, 87. 

Videha line derived from Nimi, 19. 

,■ ATdura, Beloved of the Adorable, 
287. 

Vidurani feeds the Adorable, 287-8. 

Vigraha-pala, 151. 


Visistiidvaita Vai.siiava school, the 
Astadasa-bhedas, 1103-12. 
V’isistadvaitin, 570. 

Vogel, J. Ph., Vasiskathe Kusana, 
1311-12. 


W 

W.vDDELL, L. A., Chine.se Imperial 
Edict of ISOS A.D. on Origin and 
Transmigrations of the Grand 
Lamas of Tibet, 69 seqq. 

Ancient Historical Edicts at 

Lhasa. 1247-82. 

IValsix, E. H. C. , Tibetan Ana- 
tomical System, 1215-45. 

Wang- H.svian-ts'e’s march' into 
Central India, 1187. 

Whxxfield, E. H., The Seven- 
headed Dragon, 484. 

Wool-trees mentioned in Assyrian 
inscription, 403. 


Y 

^Yxidava race derived from Yadu, 
19. 

Yataa, Mahabhal^te, 105. 
Yatindraimata-dipika, 565. 

Yazid, son of Caliph Mu‘awiya, 
1019 seqq. 

Yellow-hat Lamas, 72 seq. 

Yuniian, iiisoriptipn from, 1069- 
1102 . 


Z 

az-Zubair b. AbT Bakr, editor of 
Abu Dalibal's diwan, 1028. 









